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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 

» John i. I4 t 

u And the word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among ns, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Tins not the only occasion 
upon winch SI. John alludes to his 
personal knowledge of the events 
that he relates. When he has 
described our Savioui’s death upon 
the cross, he adds b\ way of con- 
firmation ; “ and he that saw it,” 
that was St. John himself, “ hare 
record , and his record is true, and he 
knomth that he saith true, that ye 
ynghf believe ” Again, the first 
chapter of his first Epistle, thus com- 
mences. That which was from the 
beginning , which r n e have heard , 
which we have seen with our eyes, 
which wedtave looked upon, and our 
hands havf handled , the word of life, 
(for the Ife was manijested, % and we 
have seen if, and b ar witness and 
shew unto you, that eternal life which 
was with the Father and was mani- 
fested unto vs) that which we have 
sAn and heard , declare we unto you, 
m that ye also • may have fellowship 
with us. Aftd in the introduction 
to his Gospel, after having proclaim- 
ed t|je*Divioity of our i^aviour, of 
that word which in the beginning 
was with God dfid was God * he adds 
in my text, “ aneP we beheld fiis 
glory V statement is too re- 

markable^ be |\asr'd over or for- 
gotten. It strengthen tjie general 
* Remembrancer, No. 40. 


evidences of Christianity; by re- 
minding us of a fact, which the in- 
fidel endeavours to forget, viz. that 
the Evangelists were witnesses of 
the wonders they relate, and bore 
rcc or d to what (hey had seen and 
heard. And their evidence is 
strengthened rather than weakened 
in our hands, because we are proofs 
of the effect which it produced. In 
spite of its humble earthly origin, 
Christianity made its way through 
the civilised world : its acceptance 
is a strong additional testimony to 
its truth, and that fact is placed •be- 
yond a doubt by the religion now 
professed among ourselves. Why 
(hen should it be rejected either in 
theory, or in practice? Why should 
we disbelieve or disregard the Gos- 
pel ? Why should men dwell upon 
what is dark and difficult; and pass 
over all that is plain and abundantly 
convincing '( Why should we neglect 
its precepts, till >ve are compelled to 
question their authority? Why should 
we silence our consciences by /re- 
jecting revelation; or sacrifice ialf 
what lias been revealed at the shrine 
of our fallible understandings? Let;, 
us determine, while we commemo- 
rate our Saviour’s birth, that v»e * 
never will deny, and that we never 
will disgrace his faith. Let us de- 
termine to read our Bibles as they 
are written ; to take them in the 
most obvious and sticking sense ; to 
acknowledge the won^rful mysteries * 
which they disclose; to adew tljjfe 
wisdom by which those mysteries 


A. Christmas Sermon . 
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and *° av &d ou r- 
BBKwMfe^rt^ll^e privileges they have 
qliPl^^upon mankind. Let us 
» f (Ac Ivord was made 
among men , am*/ 
%tf$M$eheld his glory , f Ae ^/orz/ tf* 0 / 
meanly begotten of the Fat her, full 
of grac g «wr/ truth. 

The text instructs us ti> divide 
our iift'ditiitious upon the Birth of 
Jesus Christ into three separate 
heads ; and to reflect upon his 
glory, grace, and his truth. The 
first mustNiiml its chief support in 
that stiipt minus fact, which lias 
been alluded to already : viz, that 
tiie man Jesus Chiist, the humble 
sou of a carpenter at Nazareth, 
who was so poor as not to have 
where to lay his head, who was des- 
pised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and ai qnainted with 
grief; was very (iod, as well as 
very Man; and created every thing 
that was made. This astonish- 
ing and incomprehensible mystery 
may be a stumbling block to the 
Jew and foolishness to the Gen. 
tile?* may he derided by the profane, 
atid explained away by the indif- 
ferent ; but it is the doctrine of our 
text; it is the doctrine of our 
, Church ; it is the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture from the beginning to the end; 
and it is full 'of glory, grace, and 
truth. We arc ready to admit, that 
if the appeal were made to human 
reason alone, the Divinity of our Sa- 
viour could not have been prov- 
ed. But the doctrine is above all 
otheitf, the doctrine of (iod, not of 
man. We know it, because it has 
been revealed. We ‘know it, confi- 
dently because it has been revealed 
explicitly. We avow it boldly in the 
face of all our^idversarifcs, because 
4t is at the foundation of the Chris- 
tiliu scheme, and constitutes the 
surpassing splendour, the exceeding 
glory of t the Gospel. Other tea- 
chers, besides Christ, have taught 
and improved* mankind, have been 
commissioned and strengthened by 
Hhe father of ‘light, and have at- 
tested the truth of their pretensions 


• • 

by the exhibition of miraculous 
power. Moses, and Elijah, have 
shewn the t great works whi£h God 
can enable men to work. Honours 
public and private \v,tre justly be* 
flowed upon them: they lftere justly 
revered as the ©very for^vist of 
God’s creatures. But t un£o which 
efh n of the angils said he .at any 
lime, thou art my Son , this day 
have I begotten thee * When he 
brio get A the first begotten into 
tlmwcrld* he saith, and let a (l ths 
angels of God worship him . 0/7 A r 

Angel§, the Hist and highest order* 
of created «beings ? he saith , who 
nihkelh his angels spirits , and his 
ministers a flame of fire/ But unto 
the Son Itf saith. Thy throne , O 
God is for ever and ever , a sceptre of 
righteousness is the scepter of thy 
Kingdom. St. Paul here instructs 
us in the very doctrine for which I 
contend, viz. that the Divinity, of our 
Lord and lledeemei* is the peculiar 
glory of his religion. Of his con- 
descension, love, and mercy, we 
shall have to speak hereafter; but 
our immediate business isjwith his 
grandeur. All power is given to 
him Loth in heaven and earth. He is 
unchangeable and unchuugecj. He 
is the b? ightness of his Father' & glory , 
and, the txprtss image of his person. 
And that he should have thought tit 
to take upon himself a ‘'body like 
unto ours, that he should descend 
from the throne on whifch had been 
seated, through eternity/, and invite 
men to return with Him to his Fa- 
ther’s bosom; 4s a fact which no- 
thing but revelation could induce us 
to believe ; but when revealed as it 
has been, and when believed as it 
ought to be, calls upon us to iTo# 1 
before stupendous glory of the 
everlasting Son of God. 

The Sceptic may deride, and the 
Heretic may renounce, thiS ^irime 
article ^f Christian Faith ; but let 
not our unde^tanftings be seduced 
into rebellion against their God; 
let not ouf vanity be fluttered, or 
our fears apj^tseil, by fdttucing the 
Creator tp the level of the creature. 
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“Glory to God in the highest’' jvas 
proclaimed by l he angels, when the 
041 ly begotten §on of •God was born 
at Bethlehem. Let our voices bear a 
part in t^is Jheavcnly chorus ; gmd 
declare it as the settled couvictioup 
of ou renders tan ditigs, and the prac- 
tical belief of </wr hearts, that the 
child who as at this season was 
given to the world, is, and is worthy 
to be, lljtndtrjul and Counsellor ; is, 
and must be acknowledged to be the 
lWgkty God and the e nr lasting Pa- 
^ her, is to our inestimable and eter- 
nal benefit, The Prince of Pence. 

The concluding wordfe in this pas- 
sage from the Evangelical Prophet 
form a proper introduction to the 
second division of my teat, remind- 
ing us that our Saviour is peace- 
ful as well as great; and that his 
glory is not superior to his grace. 
The Being to whom we look up as 
a member of the Godhead, and who 
came from heaven, to visit man, 
came for the purpose of reconciling 
us to his Father, and accomplished 
his intention by dying for us on the 
Cross. If the giandeur and exalta- 
tion to which we have adverted are 
stupendous ; what epithet shall we 
imply to the condescension of Christ? 
ITook (tit the human race as apos- 
tates and outcasts, as sentenced 
through fl*e sin of Adam to eternal 
ruin, as wandering in the darkness of 
the valley 47 f the shadow of death, 
and as totally unable to retrace then- 
steps, look*at the vice and the misery 
into which they ha 4 sunk ; at the 
fruitless attempts of the few, to cor- 
rect the ignorance and wickedness 
of the many; and then you may 
fowl some rough estimate, of the 
debt which we # owe to our Redeemer. 
The Christian world is far enough 
from being what it ought to be ; the 
privileges which it enjoys are too 
often* abused. But still let us take 
it with all its faults, let us compare 
wdiat is, with what Aas been, and 
even the temporal frui^ of Chris- 
tianity wiU attest its value. Turn 
then to the means by v*hich its bless- 
ings were procured, and admit with 


the beloved disciple that vop have 
seen its grace . l’amlom, free, un- 
merited, unattainable pardon has 
been purchased for you, by the blood 
of the iamb. The dispensation of 
Jesus lias told the whole human 
race, that God wilfeth not the death 
oj a sinner hit rather that ha should 
iwnfrcfn his wickedness, and live . 
Believe, and be baptized, amfvvash 
awayf y our sins, is the proclamation 
which Christ’s messengers are still 
authorised to deliver. And us terms 
and conditions arc not merely equit- 
able and fair, and just; bin if they are 
not’ kind and compassionate and era- 
cions ; if they are not worthy oi t 1 m* 
all-wise, and the all-bountiful ; if 
they are not a halm to ihe wounded 
conscience, a stay and a support to 
the sinking soul, a crow 11 of rejoicing 
to the reconciled disciple, then it is 
useless to persuade or to reason, for 
there is no meaning in language, and 
110 reality in truth. 

To every disciple of bis blessed 
Son, to every one who unmet li the 
name of Jesus, God for bis sake 
hath given repentance unto •life. 
Teims and conditions are annexed 
to the gift; but they aie neither 
impracticable, nor unfair. The grace 
of God calls upon all men always 
to repent; it quickens every con- 
science which is not closed against 
the light; it gives the first turn to 
tiuth and holiness; ajid after that 
turn is taken, it enables us still to 
persevere. Not to be grateful forsueh 
gifts ns these, not to accept 1 hem 
with outstretehedVirms, notU> 4 hunk 
and bless the grace from which they 
are derived, would be the height of 
stupidity and meanness. if our 
hearts are at all alive to what is, 
decent, and honourable, if we have 
ever felt the terrible weight of sin* 
if we are not altogether lighter than 
vanity itself, let us not merely obey, 
but let us love that Redeemer, 
who has obtained our pardon, by 
the blessed coveiiant*t>f his blood ; 
who has offered to intercede for our 
frailties and trausgi'cssions, and who 
freely givers his Holy Spirit to au 
® * • .*-**?— 
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t wHq desire his aid. The Apostle prodigal, he is likewise* truth itself; 
was witness.tc* the first manifesto" and we may expert every thing that 
tion of this merciful scheme ; he be- is faithful, as ‘well us every thing 
held the Word that was made flesh ; that is great and good, at hi^ 
and declared Ilia# He was jull of hands. He has promifed continual 
grace . Let us devoutly join in the support ; he has promised future 
same declaration; and not despair happiness; and llhey that '"endure 
of thos£ blessings whijh it uutho- unto the end, lie wiff sane, 
rises us to anticipate. ^ To conclude ; the only difference 

Tl/P concluding words of my text thatcan be imagined between our si- 
nmy confirm you in this resolution ; tuation and that oftbe AjTostlv is, that 
for they declare that the Lord is St. John had seen all these things ; 
true, as well as glorious and graci- he beheld Christ’s glory, grace, a«.< 
ous. And \ we beheld his glory, the truth: beholding, he clung to them,. 
glory as of the only begotten of the and was not shaken off. And if, in 
Father, full of grace and truth, tins respective have not been* so 
The promises of our glorious and ^highly iavomed, if wet have not 
our gracious Redeemer, are promises heard and seen the Lord of life, yet 
that shall be fulfilled. His obedi- have we cn^yed repealed opportuni- 
st servants have the promise not ties of embracing hi-> religion. His 
only of the life that now is, but also word is in out band ; and it pours 
of that which is to come. And He forth the waters of eternal life without 
that hath promised is true. In every money and without price. “We have 
other individual there may be weak- seen and do see his church upon earth ; 
ness, and there maybe guile: but the company of believers which was 

* here we cannot be deceived. The established originally by himself; and 
arm of the Lord is not shortened — against which lie has declared that 
he is able to accomplish whatsoever no power shall prevail. And if we 
he would have done. — And for his have not witnessed his patience 
wiil it is aptly described in a pas- amid persecutions, if we have not 
sage from which we have already known his blameless life, nor his 
quoted; and which affords a stri- bitter but uncomplaiuing deatfy, stil^ 
king picture of the truth and per- we have seen the power of hi$ reli- 
maneuce of the Deity. They shall gion in the lives and deaths of his 
perish ; but thou rvmainest ; and servants, and may bear testimony to 
they all shall wax old as doth a gar- his glory, grace, and truth. How 
ment ; and a vesture shalt thou many good and pious rouls have 
fold them up ; and they shall be changed their earthly for Jheir hea- 
changed — but thou art the same ; venly tabernacle, have entered like 
and thy years shall not fail. We faithful servant, into the joy of 
cannot' easily conceive a better de- their Lord, since we last celebrated 
scription of immutabijity. It con- his appearance among men! We 
vinces us at ouce that God's ways have seen or might have seen their 
are not as man’s ways; nor his holy lives, and happy deaths. Atfd . 

„ .mind as our mind. It assures us who was so strong a jt to preserve 
that w hat he h*as promised he is them from destruction > who was so 

• able and willing to perform. It compassionate as to procure par- 
teaches us to add his truth to his don for their transgressions? ^vho 
glory and his grace, and to he thankful was so true, as never to forsake 
for their united gifts. He that came them for*a moment? Even He who 
fpom Heaven, and was made flesh , was made flesh } and dwelt among 
and dwelt amSfig us, he that is glo- men ; and %hom man may still see 
rious above th# highest glory of an- in all his glory and grace* To as 

or* arch an gel*, he that is gracious many as receive him , to them he 
‘Wen to the miserable outcast and gives pe>wb' to become the sons of 
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God — even to as many as believq on 
his name. God sends forth the spirit 
of hisVion ipto thefr heaifs; and 
they cease to be servants; and are 
heirs of Qodkhrough Christ. May 
we be numbered among this happy 
flock r'jraay we sofc and believe, and 
have all our sins'forgiven. May wej>e 
enlightened by that true and saving 
light, which appeared upon earth as 
at this seasdh, and continues to en- 
lighten every man that cometh into 
tl‘C world. When he comes unto*us. 


let us receive him joyfully ; that* we, 
when \vc depart hen<fo,*may be re- 
ceived also ofthim. That when the 
vail is done awau ; and* we see no 
longer darkly , but face to face , we 
may he admitted to the everlasting 
and beatific vision of the Lord ; 
may bcholdSthc celestial gloVy , may 
enjoy $e unbounded grace # and 
may experience the incorruptible 
trutlt of Him who was made flesh, 
and dwell among; men. 

M. C. 
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Illustrations relating to Agricul- 
lure, t>r Domestic Economy and 
Jood. 

IRRIGATION. 

Ezekie l xvii. 7. 

<l That he might water the vine with 
the fin rows of Ins plantation.'’ 

4t Quid dicani, jacto qui semme coin in us 
' arva 

Inscqnitur, cumulosque ruit male pinguis 
* arena' ? 

Deitide satis fluviuin inducit, livosque 
sCfj^ien tes ? 

Et, cum exustus ager morientibus astuat 
heibis, 

Ecce, supercilio clivosi tram it is undam 
Elicit : il^a cadens raucum jicr Icvia mur- 
mur 

Saxa ciet, scatebrisifje arentia tempeiat 
arva.” 

Georgic. Lib . /. 1. 104. 

u Him shall 1 praise, who o’er the new 
* sown earth, 

Crumbles the clods that hide th’ en- 
trusted Joirth, 

Freshens with streams that at his plea- 
sure glide, 

A#d leads their rills, that wind from 
side to side ? 

’Mid gasping lltrbs when flvcred na- 
ture dies, t 

Lo! on yon brow whence L^ibbiiug springs 
arise, 

The peasant bending o’er the expanse 
below, m 

Directs the ehanuell’d waters where to 
flow; 


Down the smooth rock melodious mur- 
murs glide 

And a new verriuic gleams beneath the 
tide.” 

GRINDING — QUERN STONES. 

Isaiah xlvii. l, ( j. 

“Come down, and sit in the dust O 
virgin dauglitei of Rahylori, sit on the 
ground : there is no throne, O daughter 
of the Chaldeans : for thou shall no more 
be called tender and delicate. 

“ Take the mill-stones and grind meal 
Arc.” 

Matt, xxiv, 41. 

“ Two women shall be «gi hiding at the 
mill, the one shall be taken, and the other 
left.” 

Pausanius say$ that IVIyleta, the 
sou of Lelix, invented the handmill, 
and taught th* people of Ah-sia how 
to use it — Pam. dcscr. Greece , 15 

II. c. 20. 

At Kukoineki, Accrbi desciihcs* 
the hnndiuill used by the Laplan* 
ders to grind corn for the family : 
it consisted of two round stones, in 
the uppermost of which was inserted 
a stick, whose other extremity pass- 
ed through a hole * a triangular 
board, which was fastened to the 
corner of the room%^-AcerbV * Tra- 
vels , Vol. i. p. 361. • 

The inHhbitants of Lancerot 
Fuertaventura thrashed ^heir barl^f 
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with- sticks, and winnowed it with or & handle. — Llphinslone' $ Ac* 
their hands ; they then ground it count oj Caubul, p. 308. 
iir a hand mill, made ert two stones. For the fur! lifer application of this 
being nearly the same sort of mills custom to women when in grief, 
now used in some* remote parts of (Is* xlvii. 47.) Mr. Fortes observes/ 
Europe.— Glasses Canary Isles, p.9. That at the earliest dawn of morn- 


In Morocco the women are con- 
stantly employed in grading their 
meal hi little stone hundmi\s ; for, 
notwithstanding the advantage of 
excellent livers falling down From 
the mountains, they have no such 
thing as watermills. — Harris's Coll. 
I. p. 321. 

it forms part of the maniage ce- 
remony of tlie Hindoos, for the 
bridegroom to lead the bride up to 
one of those stones that are used 
for grinding spices and other ingre- 
dients for their victuals, and place 
his hand upon it, thereby implying 
the obligation she has contracted of 
taking care of his household con- 
cerns. — Sketches of the Hindoos , 
Yol. ii. p. 0. 

In the island of Nicaria they use 
nothing but hand mills, fetched 
from Milo or Argentiere, but the 
Milo stones are the best. These 
mills Consist of two flat round stones, 
about two foot diameter, which they 
rub one on another, by means of a 
stick, which does the oftice of han- 
dle. The corn falls down on the 
undermost stone, through a hole 
which is in the middle of the upper- 
most, which by its circular motion 
spreads it on the undermost, where 
it is bruised and reduced to flour, 
which flour working out at the rim 
of the mill stones, fights on a board 
set on purpose to receive it, — 
Tournejortt s Travels, Yol. ii. p, 87. 

Compare w ith this the description 
Of quern stones, jilways wprked by 
§ women. 

* The handmill is used in Caubul by 
that part of the population that live 
iu tents, and also in the rudest 
parts of tlfc counliy; it is simply 
two flat rounc]^ stones, the upper- 
most of \vhich«rests on a pivot fixed 
in the. lowest, *apd is turned by a 
utooden peg, Which is fastened in it 


i»g, in all the Hindoo tow.Uk and 
villages, the haudmiils are at work, 
when the menials and widows grind 
meal sufficient for the whole family. 
This task is always con If lied, to wo- 
men, especially the forlorn widows, 
divested of every ornament, an* 1 , 
with their heads shaved, degraded 
almost *to a slate of seivitude. — 
Forbes Orient Mem, Yol. i. p. 210. 

The whole of the corn "outlined 
in a Mali rati a camp is ground by 
women : wlto for this purpose use a 
Aery simple mill, consisting of two 
flat circular Moncs, about fifteen 
inches in diameter. The upper one 
of which is turned by a handle, 
upon a pivot fixed in the lower 
one. The woman sits on the ground 
with the mill, which is called a 
Chukkee, befoie her. An industri- 
ous woman when not inclined to 
sleep, will arise fit any hour of the 
night and busy heiself with the 
mill, and any peison lying awake, 
would be sure to hear two or three 
women so employed singing over 
their work in a strain, which if not 
positively beautiful, is far from be- 
ing iinplcusing, and accords well 

with the stillness of the* hour 

Broughtons Letters from a Mali - 
ratta Camp , p. 49. 

The Quern Stones described iu 
the above mentioned handmills„weie 
formerly constantly used in the 
Northern parts of this kingdom. At 
present, however, they probably 
cease to exist; though t in the island 
of Ragherrv, ofl' the Northern coast 
of Ireland, they were in use a few 
yea is ago. _ 

RKAIUKp CORN T11E ROOT. 

MaUUxiii. 29. 

“ But tic suit! nay; lest while ye gather 
up the tares, ye root up aho tJie wheat 
with them/' * 
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Captain Turner mentions th^s as 
the usual practice in Tibet. We 
found %he people, says he, not reap- 
ing as we hacl seen in other places, 
•with the sickle, but they plunked 
up the c6rn by the roots, and afteit- 
wardsfc placed it upright, bound in 
small bundles to dry. — Emb. to Ti- 
bet, p. ,221. # 

RATTED CALF. 

Gen. xviii. 7. 

* 

* 4< And Abraham ran unto the herd and 
fetcht a calf tender and good.” ^ 

In this and other passages, and 
the para 14 e of the prodigal son, we 
find the selection of a calf mention- 
ed as a particular compliment to 
the guest, Burckhardt observes, that 
amongst the Bedouin Arabs it was 
still considered in the same light. 
At a wedding, be says, a cow or a 
calf is killed, for to eat mutton upon 
such an occasion, would be a great 
scandal to the spouse, P. 34. Again, 
at p. 39, he alludes to the estima- 
tion in which the same animal food 
is held. I 11 passing the village of 
Endhana (in upper Egypl) we were 
invited to a funeral feast, by the in- 
habitants of a house belonging to 
•some relation of the Nubian prin- 
ces, the possessor bad died a few 
days befyre at Derr, and on receiv- 
ing the news of his death, his rela- 
tions here had slaughtered a cow, 
with which they were entertaining 
the wholfc neighbourhood ; at two 
hours distance fr<*w the village, I 
met women with plates upon their 
heads, who had been receiving their 
share of the meat. Cows are killed 
ojily by people of consequence, on 
the death of a near relation ; the 
common peQ^le content themselves 


with a sheep or a goat, the .flesh of & 
which is equally distributed. 

FLOUR, lf()NEY, AND OIL. 

Ezekifl xvi. 13. 

“ Thou didst eat fine flour, and honey, 
and oil.” 

The&g afticles of food *are fre- 
quently mentioned in the OW Tes- 
tament, and we find from Hassel- 
quist’s travels, p. 88, that they are 
still used by the Arabs, mixed toge- 
ther in the form of cakes. 

MANNA. 

Exod. xvi. 14, 15. 

11 And when the dew that lay was gone 
up, behold, upon the face of the wilder* 
ness there lay a small round thing, as small 
as the hoar frost on the ground. And 
when the duldien of Israel saw it, they 
said one to another, It is manna : for they 
wist not what it was, &c.” 

The Bedouins collect to this day 
manna, under the very same circum- 
stances described in the hooks of 
Moses. Whenever the rains have 
been plentiful during the winter, it 
drops abundantly from the Tama- 
risk, a tree very common in the Sy- 
rian and Arabian deserts, but pro- 
ducing, as far as I know, no manna 
any where else. They gather it be- 
fore sun-rise, because if left in the 
sun it melts, its taste is very sweet, 
much resembling honey — they use it 
as we do sugar, principally in their 
dishes, composed of flour. When 
purified over the fire, it keeps for 
many months. The quantity col- 
lected is inconsiJlerable, because it 
is exclusiveljfcthe produce of the Ta- 
marisk, which tree is met with only 
in a chain of valleys at the foot of 
the highest granite^ chain. — Burck -* 
hardt , lxviii. fntr. 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

• „ 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. I must first observe that, provi- 

Siii, r dentially, we are jn # possession of 

In reply to your * correspondent evidence which renders it morally, 
Pakvologus, who finds *a difficulty if not demonstratively, certain that 
in the construction of Heb. ix. 10. an iota has not t( been obliterates^ 
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in the passage he alludes to. Nei- 
ther, indeed, according to the esta- 
blished Taws of Sacked Criticism, 
can his emendation, trifling as it 
may appear, be admitted, without 
entailing doubt and uncertainty 
upon the entire text of the N. T. 
e TMiifxsvGH it is true is cit^fd by Grics- 
bach as the reading of one ^18. and 
that unquestionably probtv noUe ; 
since it is mentioned with respojt by 
Mill whose approbation is sanction- 
ed by Wetstem ; and, in the forma- 
tion of his text, Stephens was ma- 
terially assisted by this copy. Its 
single authority however can avail 
nothing against the unvarying testi- 
mony of all other witnesses. If any 
change of the received text were 
necessary, preference would unques- 
tionably he given to the Alexandrine 
reading which Griesbach 

marks with a considerable share of 
approbation. But this innovation 
as well as the preceding, h most 
probably the gloss of some tran- 
scriber, labouring under the same 
difficulty with your correspondent. 
The' received text must remain: 
conformably with Giiesbaclfs own 
rule, “ Durior lectio pneferatur ei, 
qud posita, oratio suaviter leniter 
que, fluit A c/’ Prolcg. p. lxv. To 
the transcribers, who knew little of 
Greek, and less of the elegancies of 
composition, the passage, as it 
stands presen/ed a difficulty, because 
it seemed to violate the ordinary 
rules of grammar ; whereas, it in 
reality sj^ews the Apostle to have 
been bdttcr acquainted than they 
were with the refinements of the 
language which he employed, Ettixee- 
ptv & unquestionably refers to ^x«e«- 
•pxcro; and that it is placed in the 
first instead of the third case, is an 
instance of the figure Anacolouthia, 
to which the best Greek writers 
were much attached. This figure, 
according <to Hermann, “ Versatur 
in uno eas in partes distrahendo, 
quarum neut$t, si leges gramraati- 
cas spcctes, cum alterA coheret.” 
U is necessary to occupy your 
pages by 'ctttag passages with which 
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every scholar is acquainted, in de- 
fence of a form of speech which 
they all know to he frequent and 
well-authorized. I deem it better 
to 'refer Palteologus to Hermann^ 
Appendix to Vigerus, p. 894. Edit. 
Lips; 1813. where § vi. . Da Ana- 
coloutho ; he will, find many in- 
stances of construction, and modes 
of expression, from the best writers, 
as inexplicable, upon the ordinary 
principles of syntax, as the passage 
from St. Paul ; together with .many 
ingenious critical observations cal- 
culated to remove his embarrass- 
ment, and to* clear up his present 
doubts. 4 , 

If you can consent to my engag- 
ing in two .subjects in one letter, and 
in the same number of your work, I 
shall he glad to make a few obser- 
vations on a topic of greater impor- 
tance than the former. 'Your re- 
view of the Archdeaeon of Ely's 
Charge has brought to my mind a 
subject, which, during the past 
year, occupied many pages of the 
Remembrancer ; and which, at the 
time, as well us since, engaged my 
serious attention. Concerning the 
statements, opinions, and arguments 
of one at least among your corres- 
poudeuls, upon the question of 
human depravity, there could be, it 
seemed to me, hut omj opinion 
among those who hold by the arti- 
cles and public formularies of the 
Church of England. Mr. Browne 
however exceeds the hounds of 
courtesy, perhaps of justice, when 
lie makes the conductors of a perio- 
dical work responsible for the sen- 
timents of their correspondents ; and 
impeaches their orthodoxy on the 
ground of their having permitted 
others to display objectionable sen- 
timents. Excluding irreversibly all 
which is directly and avowedly hos- 
tile to Christian truth, or subversive 
of Christian morality, a fair latitude 
must be allowed to discussion, or 
the ability r of such works will be 
done away. It is not to he expect- 
ed that all the correspondents of a 
miscellany shall be exempt from 
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erroneous views of the subjects 
upon wtfiich they wrije ; if this, in- 
deed, is to be* the law of admission, 
the Editors may fill many pi^ges 
with 44 Nrdices to Rejected Cones % - 
pondeyts but they will find some 
difficulty in providing their monthly 
quantum of reasoning and intelli- 
gence. Considering the conductor 
then, as retyiousible for t he senti- 
ments o*f otheis, only so far as he 
adopts, nppiovcs, and makes theiv his 
oton/l must still so tar agree with 
the Archdeacon as to be of opinion 
that., in the Review pf the above 
mentioned controversy, in December 
1021, and Tn the tone of the Editor's 
observations upon the same subject, 
as generally displayed in this vvoik, 
there is discoverable an unwilling- 
ness to speak out plainly upon the 
doctrine human corruption, or to 
admit it to the extent, and with the 
explicitness, with which the Scrip- 
tures and the Church of England 
maintain it. There seems to be 
upon the Editor's mind a covert ap- 
prehension that this tenet has some 
necessary and indissoluble connexion 
w ith Calvinism ; and therefore, when 
lie maltes an admission respecting it, 
Jje is immediately anxious to explain 
it half away. While he ostensibly 
unites hpnself with those who ex- 
plicitly admit the entire decay of 
righteousness in man, he apparently 
cannot hetp wishing well to those 
who claim* for unregenerate human 
nature a considerable degree of re- 
maining godliness* This was the 
impression left upon my mind, at the 
time, by the Editor's Review of the 
correspondence upon this subject, 
in 1821. Since the appearance of 
this last month's number, I have 
carefully rejlerused his comments; 
and (although 1 am sorry to make 
the $vowal with respect to a work 
which upon most subjects I read with 
pleasure and ifn prove me nt) l find 
my original imprei&ion unaltered. 
But wherefore, I ask, this dread of 
Calvinism ? Or how does it appear 
that there is any necessary con- 
nexion between the system of Ge- 
neva and the belief of the Natural 
Remembrancer, No. 49. 
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Man's total alienation from* righte- 
ousness? That belief, I am aware, 
was and is maintained b^Calvin and 
his followers; l*ut not exclusively 
by them. It is held to quite as wide 
an extent by Lutherans, arid, I may 
add, by nipnv, in other respects, 
a vo wed jArtfii nians. It is held like- 
wise, I trust will continue to be 
lieldjp by many members of that 
church which, to use the words of a 
great and excellent prelate, 44 is not 
Lutheran, — is not Calvinistic — is not 
Arrninian — but is Scriptural built 
on the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets ; Jesus Christ Himself 
being the head corner-stone. ” With 
respect to the doctrines in the pre- 
sent day termed Calvinistic (but 
which in reality no more resemble 
Calvinism than the (>(jtli Proposition 
of Newton resembles the 4th Book 
of Paradise Lost) I acknowledge 
that the supporters of them seem 
to me to take ail erroneous view of 
some doctrines (that of Regenera- 
tion in particular) and to be injudi- 
cious in their mode of enforcing 
others. Neither am I better recon- 
ciled to Calvin's opinions, his pecu- 
liar opinions, as set forth in his own 
works ; or, more palatably perhaps 
in the Panstratia Catholica of Cha- 
inier. Nevertheless I must still con- 
tinue to enquire where is the neces- 
sary connexion between those doc- 
trines, which a great Majority of our 
class reject, and a tenet which many 
of us believe to lie at the root of all 
revealed religion, and which we 
on that account conceive ought to 
he admitted ih a more extensive and 
more explicit sense than it is set 
forth in by the Editor of this work. 
The Dean of Chichester, in a book 4 
of the greatest merit, maintains in 
like manner, the existence of the 
connexion which I diskvow' ; but he 
does not prove it. 44 Exaggerated 
descriptions of human corruption" 
he says 44 while the}*»fail of acting 
upon the conscience, # have a power- 
ful effect upon the passions, Sep. &c.” 
See Ch. Rem. vol. 3. p. 715. I am 
willing to go even farther, ajyl tq ajJ- 
mit that exaggerated statement *&£ 
C * • . 
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any doctrine whatever are prejudi- 
cial to trqe religion. But this will 
not bring the controversy to an issue ; 
for the question stiM recurs, Are our 
descriptions exaggerated 1 Await- 
ing therefore farther proof and 
conviction upon this point, as well 
as a more clear and satisfactory de- 
monstration of the affinity between 
Calvinistic tenets, and a persuasion 
of the entire depravation of man, 
prior to the aid of divine grace, I 
turn to another part of the subject. 
Another peculiarity which surprised 
ine in the Editor's summary of this 
controversy (p. '705. vol. 3.) is the 
paucity, or I may almost say, the 
total absence, of reference to the 
Scriptures. We hear much and often 
of Taylor, Bull, and Pearson, and 
many other able and excellent ex- 
positors ; but we find little allusion 
to that Sacred Word in the study of 
which they exercised themselves, 
and to which the final appeal must 
be made. One Scriptural argument 
there is attached to a name so vene- 
rable, and supported by an autho- 
rity so weighty (that of Bishop Bull) 
as to make me fully sensible of my 
own audacity in opposing it. 1 can- 
not however deem it so “ unanswer- 
able” as the Editor represents it. 
Because the fathers of our Church 
applied a passage from the Gala- 
tians to the regenerate man, there- 
fore argues the Bishop, they did 
not apply the expressions of the 
Apostle in Rom. vii. to the regene- 
rate ; that is they conceived them to 
be spoken of, and by, an un- 
regenerated person. This seems to 
be hardly a necessary inference ; 
but admitting that it be so, 1 can- 
’not be satisfied even upon such au- 
thority. Many of the ancient hea- 
thens, that is men, with respect to 
religion, in a state of nature, un- 
doubtedly ^proceeded so far as to dis- 
cern the beauty and utility of a pu- 
rer system of morals than that which 
they exhibited in practice. But 
which;ainong them was ever so im- 
pressed with a sense of the hateful- 
ffi pf t sin, or* so eagerly desirous 
retease from the captivity which 
it imnnifs as. on a review of his 
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own principles and actions, to burst 
forth into that exclamation, “ O 
wretched man that 1 am ! Who 
shajl deliver me from the body of 
this death ?’* Here surely is exhi- 
bited a clearer discernment -of his 
true condition, together with a stron- 
ger sensibility of its consequences, 
than the workings of mere nature are 
recorded ever to have given rise to. 
In reading the melancholy narrative, 
contained in Rom. ii, of the vices of 
the heathen world, we are irresis- 
tibly reminded, at every step, of the 
corroboratior of the Apostle’s state- 
ments afforded by the writings of 
the pagans themselves. But in all 
my enquiries (and I have read dili- 
gently with a view to this very ques- 
tion) it has not been my fortune to 
discover in any heathen, whose sen- 
timents are upon record, that mixed 
feeling of remorse, self-abasement 
and earnest desire of- a better state, 
which is so forcibly expressed in 
the passage cited from the Epistle 
to the Romans. History affords no 
confirmation to the opinion that 
these words convey a faithful repre- 
sentation of the feelings of any man 
previous to the reception of grace. 
There are, at the same time, many 
particulars introduced which un- 
doubtedly forbid us to attribute those 
expressions to a confirmed Christian. 
To me they seem to speak the lan- 
guage of a mind which (to use a 
much abused but expressive term) is 
at least awakengd by the Spirit ; al- 
though not yet at peace with God. 
In fact I do not know what can be 
objected to the supposition that the 
feelings here expressed first became 
known to St. Paul himself in that, 
which it may perhaps be allowable 
to call, his intermediate state : that 
is in the interval between his awful 
encounter on the road to Dains^cus, 
and th<| visit of Ananias to wash 
away his sins, v an(f seal his pardon, 
by baptism. During this interval 
was he in a state of nature, or in a 
state of grace 1 The answer to this 
question may afford a solution of 
that other much-debated enquiry 
whether the- expressions of St. Paul 
are to be attributed to the natural 
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or to the regenerate man. To me 
it seeifls clear that the leaven of the 
kingdom of God was woiking in the 
soul which gave them utterance ;«and 
therefore* they will not support the 
conclusion which Bishop Bull would 
deduce from them : namely that, 
being descriptive of the sensations 
of the natural man, they prove him 
not to be left under such a total de- 
falcation of godly inclinations as is 
often represented. In my view of the 
question, on the contrary, they shew 
the dawning of grace ; and thereby 
render evident, the obscurity of the 
night whjph previously enveloped 
the religious faculties and principles 
of the man. Describing two states, 
which he evidently designs to set in 
complete and absolute opposition to 
each other, our Blessed Lord de- 
clares “that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
of the spirit is%pirit.” Observe the 
universality of the declaration. 
“That which is born of the spirit is 
spirit.’’ Every quality, every desire, 
every thought, every counsel, and 
work which is generated by the 
spirit resembles its Author and par- 
lakes of his nature. Are we not 
bound then to extend the same uni- 
versality to the former proposition, 
“ That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ?” aud to admit that every 
propensity, desire or disposition, 
which we inherit in consequence of 
our natural descent displays, in like 
manner, the qualities of the ’source 
from which it springs? To settle 
what •those qualities are we must 
consider that “ the flesh is contrary 
to the spirit.” Now “ the fruit of 
the spirit is in all goodness, and 
righteousness Jlnd truth.”(Eph. v.19.) 
The very opposite to these must 
therefore be the characteristic or 
essential qualities of the flesh. 
When then we read that all “ which 
is born of the llesh” or our entire 
human nature “is flesh”, or has in 
it the innate properties which have 
been sheVn to be the opposites of 
“ goodness righteousnessiand truth,” 
how are we to escape the conclusion 
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of Archdeacon Browne, that man is 
totally and pniversally depraved ? 
In a word might we not with as little 
violation of Scriptural truth maintain 
that corruption may proceed from 
“the spirit,” as that goodness or 
righteousness may proceed from 
“ the fHdi !*' From the former as- 
sertion w'e start back as from im- 
piet*; but, from it the negative of 
the latter is so strongly to be in- 
ferred that it seems almost incredible 
it can ever have been seriously af- 
firmed. My own conviction is that 
the Scriptures and the Church of 
England agree in maintaining that 
all the proficiency made by man, as 
a subject of religion, and in attain- 
ing to the knowledge of truth or the 
desire and practice of holiness, is 
through the preventing and co-ope- 
rating graces of the Holy Spirit. 
The completion of the work of 
Christian grace is not the addition 
of certain good qualities to those 
which wc before and originally pos- 
sessed, that so the man of God 
should be perfect. This would be 
but putting a piece of new cloth 
into an old garment! We rather 
hear of a new birth, a new life, and 
finally a new creature; implying a 
fundamental renovation. I cannot 
think that if “old things” had any 
inherent goodness in themselves, 
they would thus be dqomed to total 
abolition ; on the contrary, that 
they are thus “ready to vanish 
away” is with me a convincing 
proof of “ the weakness and unpro- 
fitableness” qf them all. On this 
ground therefore I accept, in their 
fullest and most literal sense, the 
words of the Apostle, “If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature : 
old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new.*’ (2 Cor. 
v. 17.) Notwithstanding our differ- 
ence upon this one great question, 
1 trust Mr. Editor that you will ac- 
cept my assurance ofjjeueral esteem 
for your principles, and allow me to 
say that I am. Your obliged Servant, 

^ • B - 
December 1th , 1822. • - 

c 2 
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The Norman Congnest. $ 

In pursuance of the plan laid down 
in the first of these Sketches, we 
cannot pass so remarkable an aera 
as the termination of th? Saxon 
Monarchy, without adverting to the 
general state of manners among the 
English nation. Our Histories for 
the most part, are the work of 
Norman Monks who may be coiu 
sidered as prejudiced witnesses. 
Yet in some of them, especially in 
William of Malmesbury , there is 
a frankness and impartiality which 
entitles their statements to credit. 

Those statements are not flatter- 
ing to our Saxon ancestors. He 
tells us that Christianity had gradu- 
ally triumphed over the peculiarities 
of their original character. Their 
savage disposition and fanatical 
superstition disappeared, and all 
classes, more especially Kings and 
Clergy gave proofs of the sincerity 
of their religious professions. But 
learning and piety are stated to 
have becoimj obsolete, many years 
before the arrival of the Normans. 
The Clergy could hardly read the 
sacred offices of the Church. The 
Monks evaded the severity of their 
rule ; the nobility g^ve themselves 
up to sensual pleasure, would not 
repair to Church in a morning 
as a Christian should do, but 
listened in their beds to the Matins 
and the Masses which were re- 
peated by a gabbling Priest. The 
common people were exposed as a 
prey to tl^ more powerful, and their 
property was drained, or their per- 
sons sold in£$ slavery for the grati- 
fication of luxury and avarice. 
'Drunrkenness was the most universal 
occupation. It was pursued by 
u da y * and night, and fortunes were 


wasted by the English in meafi and 
uncomfortable cottages, which 
would have sufficed for the support 
of a Norman family in a commo- 
dious and splendid mansion, The 
success of the Conqueror is attri- 
buted to these evil habils, and to 
the effeminacy and inconstancy 
which <hey produced. The riot 
which prevailed in the English army 
on the eve of the Battle of Hastings, 
is a strong continual ion of the 
Historian's assertion, and the fa- 
cility with which William subverted 
the Anglo-Saxon throne is a proof 
that it was not supported by a 
virtuous or united people.* 

The very garb of the English is 
condemned by their llistorian, and 
his description of it, and of the 
Norman customs and manners by 
which it w as succeeded, is deserving 
of greater attention than it has re- 
ceived from modern compilers. 

Their dress, sa\s Malmesbury 
was loose and flowing, and reaching 
only to the knee ; their hair ami 
beards closely cut; their arms 
adorned with golden bracelets, and 
their skin stained with pictures of 
various shapes; both in .eating and 
drinking they were guilty of the 
most disgusting excess. * v Ihe hitter 
custom was gradually communi- 
cated to their conqueror^ the 
former were surrendered and ex- 
changed for Norman practices. 
Lest the picture should seem over- 
charged, it is concluded by a con- 
fession that there were some ex- 
ceptions to its truth. Then follows 
the contrasted character of the 
Normans. 

They*were completely and hand* 
somely clothed, and moderate in 
the use of food ; they were trained 
to war, and could hardly Jive with- 
out it. Where courage and force 
did not atail they had recourse to 
deceit and corruption ; their build- 
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ings were stately and their expendi- 
ture moderate ; they envied equals, 
emulated superiors, and protected 
dependents from all injustice ex- 
cept their own. Their attachment 
to a leader was ardent but not last- 
ing. A slight offence or an in- 
considerable bribe would induce 
them to change their opinions and 
their masters; strangers were al- 
ways treated in the kindest manner, 
and they did not hesitate to con- 
tract marriage with their subjects 
and vassals. In England Wicy re- 
vived an expiring lehgmir ; Churches 
and Monasteries were built upon 
a scale of unexampled splendour, 
and the opulent in every direction 
were most anxious to display their 
piety by the foundation and erection 
of religious houses. 

Such Ts the statement of William 
of Malmesbury ; and the truth of 
its material /mints is established 
beyond dispute. He is not con- 
tradicted by any contemporary au- 
thor, and he is confirmed direct ly 
or indirectly, by all that we read 
of English submission and Norman 
cruelty. The conquerors still re- 
tained the rugged virtue of barba- 
dians; the conquered had imbibed 
the vices of civilized life: neither 
of thenf^vere under the influence of 
Christian principles, nor did they 
exhibit tjre most distant approach 
to Christian practice. In England, 
the repeated inroads and settle- 
ments of the Danes, had’ almost 
re.jiaganised the population of the 
country. In Normandy, the Pope's 
power was becoming daily more 
injurious. On both sides of the 
Channel the prevailing religion was 
Monkery rather than Christianity, 
and no improvements were intro- 
duced by the Conqueror or his 
descendants which could effectually 
counteract its # tendency. * 

The first ecclesiastical act under 
the new dynasty was the degrada- 
tion of Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He had been put 
under an interdict by«Pope Alex- 


ander II. in the year.1062, but he 
continued in possession of his See 
and his authority until 1070. After 
the death of H.»rold, Stigand was 
the author and leader of the only 
resistance made to the Normans on 
their marclpbetween Hastings and 
London' F*or this or some other 
cause *the Conqueror refused to 
receive the crown from his hands 
and the ceremony of coronation was 
performed by Aidred, Archbishop 
of York. Nevertheless, Stigand was 
treated with the greatest respect, 
and when forced to accompany 
William on his first visit to Nor- 
mandy, processions were formed 
from all the principal Monasteries, 
to meet and escort the Primate of 
the Church of England. But no 
sooner had the Court returned to 
that country, than a council was 
assembled at Winchester by the 
King, and attended by Ermenfred 
and others as legates from the Pope. 
Before this tribunal, Stigand was 
accused of having taken possession 
of the Archbishoprick of Canter- 
bury during the life time of Ro- 
bert its former occupant, of having 
held the See of Winchester with 
tire Archbishopric, and of having 
received a Pall from Benedict ail 
Usurper of the Papacy. Stigand 
was found guilty of these crimes and 
deposed. A similar sentence was 
pronounced against his brother, 
the Bishop of tire East Angles, ami 
against several of the principal 
Abbolts, whose places were quickly 
supplied by the Conqueror’s Nor- 
man Chaplains : a circumstance 
which throws doubt upon the real 
nature of the transaction; and at 
Iea*t allows us to* believe that the 
avarice imputed by Malmesbury to 
the last Saxon Primate, was not the 
sole or the principal cause of his 
condemnation. Williajn had good 
reason to suspect his loyalty, and a 
more devoted and •powerful Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was necessary 
to the security of the new establish- 
ment. 
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Such a successor was soon found 
in the person of Lanfranc, Abbott 
of Caen t a Lombard, by birth, and 
a distinguished teacher of the learn- 
ing of that age. He was nominated 
by William to the Primacy before 
Stigand’s death, and tlmye is no Pre- 
late in those times uptfh whom the 
Historians have bestowed a' higher 
character. His humility and clarify 
are particularly celebrated ; to the 
Clen;y and Monasteries he was a 
munificent benefactor; a great en- 
courager of learning ; a repairer or 
rather a rebuilder of the Kcclesias- 
tical edifices of his Diocese ; a cele- 
brated reformer of Monastic abuses. 
If his Constitutions , as given to us in 
Wilkins , are genuine, they forbid us 
to entertain a high opinion of his 
wisdom or common sense; for no- 
thing can be more childish than the 
greater part of their contents, or 
more expressly calculated to enslave 
the unhappy monks, and exalt then- 
lordly Abbott. But the document is 
at least of a suspicious character, 
and we are at liberty to believe that 
Lanfranc repressed the corruptions 
of Ins Convent, without supposing 
that he enjoined all the bowings and 
washings, and other trifling and 
ludicrous ceremonies with which 
his pretended Constitutions abound. 
Malmesbury informs us that the 
Monks of Canteibury, like all of 
their class ?n England, were not 
easily to be distinguished from lay- 
men. lie does not charge them 
with gross vice, hut in hunting and 
hawking, dicing and drinking, dainty 
living and careful dressing, they 
might have passed for Consuls as 
easily as for Monks. These irre- 
gularities were corrected in a tem- 
perate and judicious manner. Lan- 
franc did not venture to do too much 
at once, but having conciliated the 
Clergy by bis general deportment, 
persevered for nineteen years in a 
giadual refoiaaation of their man- 
ners, and leftthem materially better 
than \\e found them. 

9 Among the principal transactions 


of bis life must be reckoned bis dis- 
pute with 1 lie Archbishop of York 
respecting the Primacy. Thomas 
newly appointed to the latter See, 
refused to make a profession of 
canonical obedience to Lapfianc. 
The King was disposed to think 
Lf. n fra nee in the wrong, but ordered 
Thomas to comply with the demand 
for the present, and remitted the 
cause to Rome. Pope Alexander 
referred it hack to England, to be 
decided by the testimony and judg- 
ment of the Bishops and Abbotts. 
The question was solemely debated 
before the King and his Court, and 
sentence was finally pronounced in 
their name. Thomas rested Ins pre- 
tensions upon the letter of Gregory 
the Great to St. Austin, in which 
that Pope ordained that there should 
be two Archbishops in England, with 
twelve suffragans each, and that they 
should take rank according to the 
date of their consecration. It was 
contended that in compliance with 
this provision, the province of York 
should extend over the Dioceses of 
Lincoln, Worcester, and Lichfield, in 
addition to those which had already 
been included in it ; and that 
Robert owed no obedience to the 
successors of Lanfranc, whatever 
might be due to him personally as 
the senior English Archbishop. The 
real answer to these claims was that 
the provision of Pope * Gregory 
had never been acted upon for a 
moment; it was made in total ignor- 
ance of the Saxon Government and 
subdivision, and its place was* sup- 
plied by a system better suited to 
these kingdoms, and of which the 
Kings had in fact been the great 
authors and supporters. But Lan- 
franc could not venture to accuse 
Gregory of fallibility, and he had 
recourse to the following arguments 
to supply the place of such a charge. 
He denied that Gregory’s arrange- 
ment was applicable to the question 
at issue, because that Pope had 
placed the Archiepiscopaf See at 
London, aqd not at Canterbury. He 
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urged, what was more to the pur- 
pose, %hat many subsequent Popes 
had confessed, and taken the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) for the lawful 
and unquestionable Primate of all 
England; and his logic, for which he 
was famous, enabled him to salve 
the Papal consistency by (he follow- 
ing ingenious argument : — “ You 
say that Gregory gave the Primacy 
to Austin only, but made no mention 
of his successors. I pray you to 
remember, that Christ gave the keys 
to Peter without any mentioq of his 
successors. Will you Jiay that those 
successors weie not included? Will 
you deny that they are entitled to 
universal obedience? I am confident 
y on w ill not. A nd the same reason- 
ing will convince you that what 
Gregory said to Austin, was said 
also, substantially and virtually to 
all succeeding Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. " Thus reasoning, although 
grounded upon a notorious false- 
hood, viz. that Gregory made no 
mention of the successors of St. 
Austin, is such as Malmesbury verily 
believed to be better tlian any other 
living Prelate could employ. And 
he describes it as deciding the con- 
troversy to which it relates, and 
as entitling La n franc to the honours 
and reputation which he enjoyed. 
A reputation indeed so great, that 
Pope Alexander rose to receive 
him, and* deposed his two oppo- 
nents, Thomas of York, and lte- 
migius of Lincolg, upon a frivo- 
lous pretext, in order to give Lan- 
franC an opportunity of restoring 
them. Sentence was given by the 
Council in favour of the See of Can- 
terbury, and the precedency of the 
other Prelates was at the same time 
declared to be the same as that 
which prevails at present, viz. that 
the* Bishops of London and Win- 
chester should take rank next to the 
Archbishops ; &nd that the remain- 
der should follow tfie order of their 
consecration. 

It wa§ resolved also to remove the 
Episcopal Sees from the small towns 
to which some of them had been 


hitherto attached, and affix them to 
the principal |lace in the Diocese. 
The Province of York was adjudged 
to be bounded on the South by the 
Humber, and to comprehend all the 
Bishops of Scotland and the Or- 
cades. Tin* rest of England, and 
the whole ofWV ales and Ireland, were 
declarAl to be subject to the Metro- 
political jurisdiction of Canterbury. 

About the same time an attempt 
was made to depose Wulstan, Bishop 
of Worcester, on a charge of ig- 
norance. But his real offence was 
being an Englishman by birth, and 
preventing the appointment of some 
Norman Courtier to the See of Wor- 
cester. The tiial terminated in a 
manner highly flattering to Wulstan. 
He was so entirely and honourably 
acquitted, that the Archbishop of 
York requested him to assist tn the 
visitation of that Province, espe- 
cially of those parts which the 
Metropolitan was cautious of ap- 
proaching, either from fear of the 
enemy or from ignorance of the lan- 
guage. It was at the joint instance 
of Wulstan and Archbishop Lan- 
franc, that King William consented 
to abolish the sale of licenses to 
certain pirates and plunderers, who 
trafficked between England and 
Ireland, and remitted considerable 
sums to the lloyal Exchequer. 
Malmesbury attributes the principal 
share in this good Wrk to the 
Bishop of Worcester, whose charac- 
ter for sanctity and eloquence and 
miracles, was far above that of any 
contemporary Prelate. 

The conduct of King William in 
ecclesiastical affairs was not very 
consistent ; nor is it entitled to 
much commendation. In several 
very important points his views and 
principles were correct. He re- 
nounced all allegiance to the Pope, 
and strictly forbad his subjects to 
appeal to Rome without the Royal 
license first had and Stained. He 
was no personal supporter of the 
monastic system, bnt was inclined, 
as the Monks complain, to sacrifice 
the regular to the secular .Clergy. 
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The great ecclesiastics by whom he 
was surrounded, and prhom he pre- 
ferred, were distinguished for the 
most part by talents and virtues, 
and were worthy of royal patronage. 
In these and many other parts of 
his ecclesiastical administration, we 
discover the vigorous rtiirnl of !he 
Conqueror, and recognize tlnlt solid 
discrimination and ability which 
enabled him to win and wear the 
Crown of England. But as his civil 
government was tarnished by injus- 
tice and cruelly, spiritualaffairs were 
also suffered to fall iruo a train, 
which led to many subsequent 
abuses. While the King had a 
noble disdain of Papal encroach- 
ments, the Prelates whom be intro- 
duced into his new dominions were 
devoted servants of the Apostolic 
See, and took the first opportu- 
nity to assert its claims. From a 
fear, not an idle or ungrounded, 
but an excessive fear of the En- 
glish Clergy, preferment was con- 
fined entirely to men of Norman 
blood, and the government of 
Provinces, Dioceses, and Monas- 
teries, was entrusted to persons 
wholly iguorant of the laws and 
customs of the country ; and un- 
able even to speak its language. 
These intruders were naturally an- 
xious to surround themselves with 
their own friends and countrymen— 
and thus the whole body of the supe- 
rior clergy, the only clergy in that 
day, respecting whom we have ac- 
curate information, were incapable 
of any discharge of their pastoral 
functions beyond the precincts of 
the court or the castles of the 
nobility. By separating the civil 
from the ecclesiastical courts, and 
forbidding the bishops to sit with 
the counts, the king laid a foundation 


for many ecclesiastical exemptions. 
And by calling upon the p/elates 
to do him homage as temporal ba- 
ronies, he taught them how to be- 
come independent of him in their 
spiritual capacities. The latter was 
a mere feudal artifice — one of the 
methods of extorting soldiers and 
supplies from all ranks of their 
subjects, for which tjie Norman 
race of monarchs is so dishonoura- 
bly famous. The former, indepen- 
dently considered, was a much better 
measure; but it was inconsistent with 
William’s custom of entrusting the 
greater part of lus business to the 
siiperintendance of spiritual per- 
sons ; and it had a tendency to en- 
crease the rigour of the Baronial 
Corn Is. A Bishop might have been 
expected to feel some compassion 
for the miserable natives ..and vas- 
sals over whom the Norman nobility 
tyrannised without restraint. 

The only English custom which 
the Conqueror condescended to 
adopt, was that of feasting immo- 
derately at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide. On which occasions 
lie was attended by all the leading 
nobility, and proved that the vice 
of intemperance was not confined 
to Saxons. In other respects, the 
personal example of King, William 
was good ; avarice was his principal 
fault, and to that he was inclined 
rather than addicted. Had lie pro- 
vided for the general instruction of all 
classes of his people, administered jus- 
tice to the poor as well as to the rich, 
aud occasionallytrusted andadvwnced 
an Englishman, he might have si* 
lently closed the door against the 
conuptious and usurpations from 
which all his authority and power 
were insufficient to protect the 
Church. 
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LAWS CHARACTERS. 

The Characters introduced intu 
William Law’s Serious Call, and 
Christian Perfection , are well 
known to a large portion of our 
readers; and those readers will 
not ohjeot to peruse them once 
more.* Others hitherto unacquaint- 
ed with these exquisite sketches, 
will thank us for pointing them 
out to their notice, and ljiay be 
tempted to consult, the works from 
which tl^ey are taken : — 

<« Flavia and Miranda are two 
maiden sisters, that hare each of 
them two hundred pounds a year. 
They buried their parents tweutv 
years ago # and have since that time 
spent their estate as they pleased. 

« Flavia ha% been the womlcr of 
all her friends for her excellent ma- 
nagement, in making so surprising a 
figure on so moderate a fortune. 
Several ladies that have twice her 
fortune, are not able to be always 
so genteel , and so constant at ail 
placed of pleasure and expence . She 
tyas every thing that is in the 
fashion , and is in everyplace where 
there is any diversion . Flavia is 
very orthodox , she talks warmly 
against heretics and schismatics , is 
generally church , and often at 
the sacrayient. She once com- 
mended a sermon that was against 
the pride and vanity of dress, and 
thought it was very just against 
Lucinda , whom she takes to be a 
great deal liner than she need to 
be. If any one asks Flavia to do 
something in ^charity, if she likes 
the person who makes the proposal, 
or happens to be in a right temper , 
she tydll toss him half a -crown or a 
crown, and tell him if he knew 
what a long mi Miner's bill %he had 
just received, he w<9uld think it a 
great deal for her to give. A quar- 
ter of a year after this, she hears a 
sermon upon the necessity of cha- 
Remembrancer, No;4th 


rity ; she thinks the man preaches 
well, that it is a very proper sub- 
ject, 1 hut people want much to he 
put in mind of it ; bill sbe applies 
nothing to hjrscll, because she re- 
members that she gave a crown some 
lime ago, when she could so ill 
sparest. 

“ As for poor people themselves, 
she will admit of no complaints from 
them ; she is very positive they are 
all cheats and liars, and will say any 
thing to get relief, and therefore it 
must be a sin to encourage them in 
their evd ways. 

“ You would think Flavia had 
the tenderest conscience in the 
world, if you weie to see how 
scrupulous and apprehensive she is 
of the guilt and danger of giving 
anrss. 

“ She buys all books of wit 
and humour , and has made an ex- 
pensive collection of all om English 
poets . For, she says, one cannot 
have a true taste of any of them, 
without being very conversant with 
them all. 

** She will sometimes read a book 
of piety , if it is a short, one, if it is 
much commended for style and lan- 
guage, and she can tell where to bor- 
row it. 

u Flavia is very ?<7/r,^nd yet very 
fond o t'Jine work ; this makes her 
often sit working in bed until nvon p 
and be told many a long story be- 
fore she is up ; so that I need not 
tell you, that her morning de- 
votions are not always rightly per- 
formed. 

t( Flavia would be a miracle of 
piety, if she was but half so careful 
of her soul as she is of her body. 
The rising of a pimple in her face, 
the sting of a gnat, will make her 
keep her room two or tUrec days, 
and she thinks they arc very rash . 
people, that do not. *Jhke care of 
things in time. This wakes her so 
very careful of her health , that she 
D 
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never thinks she is well enough; and 
so ovtr indulgent, that she never 
can be really well. Ho that it costs 
her a great deal in sleeping-draughts 
and waking draughts, in spirits for 
the head, in drops for the nerves, in 
cordials tor the stomach, and saffron 
for her tea. * 

“ If you visit Flavia on the Sun- 
day, y ou will always nice*!; good 
company, you will know wkat is 
doing in the world, you will hear 
the last lampoon, be told who wrote 
it, and who is meant by eveiy name 
in it. You will hear what plays 
were acted that week, which is the 
finest song in the opera, who was 
intolerable at the last assembly, and 
what games are most in fashion. 
Flavia thinks they are atheists that 
play at cards on the Sunday, but 
she will tell you the nicety of all the 
games, what cards she held, bow 
she played them, and the history of 
nil lhat happened at play, as soon 
as she comes from church . If you 
would know who i-> rude and ill- 
natured, who is vain and foppish , 
who Jives too high , and who is in 
dtbl. If you would know whatis, 
the quarrel at a cirtain house, or 
who and who are in love. If you 
would know' how late Belinda comes 
home at night, what clot his she has 
bought, how she loves compliments, 
and what a long story she told at 
such a place. If you would know 
how cross Lucius is to his wife , 
what ill-natured things he says to 
her, when nobody hears him; if you 
would know how’ they hate one an- 
other in their hearts, though they 
appear so kind in public ; you must 
visit Flavia on the Sunday, But 
still she has so great a regard for 
the holiness of the Sunday, that she 
lias turned a poor old widow out of 
her house, as a prophane wretch , for 
having been found once mending her 
clotlus on the Sunday night. 

“ Thus lives Flavia ; and if she 
lives ten years longer, she will have 
spoilt about 1 fifteen hundred and 
sixty Sundays after this manner. 
She will have worn about two 


hundred different suits of clothes. 
Out of this thirty years of her life, 
fifteen of them will have bo$n dis- 
posed of in bed ; and of the remain- 
ing- fifteen, about fourteen of them 
will have been consumed in ealing, 
drinking, dressing, visit insr, conver- 
sation, reading and hearing plays 
aitd romances, at operas, assem- 
blies, balls, and diversions. For 
you may reckon all the time that 
she is up, thus spent, except, about 
an hour and half , that is disposed 
of at church most Sundays in the 
year. With great management, and 
under mighty rules of economy, she 
will have spent si.it y hundred 
pounds upon heiself, bating only 
some shillings, crowns, or half 
crowns, that lmvc gone from her in 
acc i dental charities. 

“ I shall not take upon me to say, 
that it is impossible tor Fhn ia to be 
saved ; but thus much must he said, 
that she has no grounds from Sciip- 
tuie to think she is in the way of 
salvation. For her whole life is in 
direct opposition to all those tempers 
and practices which the gospel has 
made necessary to salvation." 


To the Editor of the Jit membra nccr. 

Sir, 

Although I regularly receive your 
Work with the other Monthly Pub- 
lications, it was not till' a day or 
two ago that I perceived- the intro- 
duction of my name into your co- 
lumns — and in consequence 1 beg 
to offer, en passant , an observation 
or two on your remaiks. 

Upon the subject, of Lectureships, 
or the attempt now making by a 
High Church party to suppress 
them, 1 shall not now dwell— the 
subject is important and requires 
more consideration than my engage- 
ments yill allow me, at present, to 
give it — at a scasoh of more leisure 
I may call the^ublic attention to it. 
But you have attempted to fix, pub- 
licly, an odium on the person and 
character s of an unoffending Clergy- 
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man, and as far as your influence, 
(if a w^rk of so much acrimony and 
bigotry can have an/) can operate 
to my prejudice and injury, you 
have, by ,>our appeal to “ the Ec- 
clesiastical Authorities, ’’ inflicted* 
both disgrace and injury. As my 
Address to my late Pai ishioners \v$s 
designed for them solely, I did not 
consider that in drawing it up, it 
was neofssafy to use clearer or more 
definite language than was requisite 
in order to make them understand 
my meaning — and, whatever ambi- 
guity you or other slrangera may 
find in it, they , (the inhabitants of 
Queenhitha) 1 presume, fully know 
my allusions. When I write for the 
public, l endeavour so to write that, 
the public shall understand me — 
but when l address individuals, or 
definite bodies of men, 1 address 
them, or endeavour fo do so, in lan- 
guage which shall he to them both 
explicit and intelligible. — If I suc- 
ceed, \ care little whether by stan- 
ders or intruders understand me or 
not- The circumstances to winch 
] deemed it unnecessary particularly 
to advert were parochial events upon 
which my opinion had been freely 
given- -and though they might, and 
certaiuly did refer to Ecclesiastical 
practices connected with the Esta- 
blished Church, they were far from 
involving points ol doctrine. 

The meters to which allusion was 
meant were, the administration of 
the Holy Sacrament as a test or qua- 
lification for city honours, without 
reference to the character or cir- 
cumstances of the parties. To this 
must be added the compulsion to 
read the Burial Service, without 
abridgement over every corpse 
brought for burial. The being 
compelled to a compliance with 
botl^ of these matters, 1 deem a 
most grievous burden — It is little 
less than deliberate lying,oand so- 
lemn hypocrisy. If#the Chinch re- 
quires, under pain of prosecution, 
that her .ministers are to confound 
the good and the bad, indiscrimi- 
nately : then. Sir, wot th% revenues 


ot Canterbury shall induce nae,* by 
Cod’s assistance, to s^iy, again, as I 
have once bee 4 compelled to do, in 
reference to a hoarv headed mis- 
creant, “ that it phased Almighly 
God, of his gieat meicy, to take 
mtto himself the soul of our dear 
bt other, henf deparled.” Such lan- 
guage, £moKt beautiful when applied 
to those who die in the Lord,) can 
only fend, when used in reference 
to impenitent men, to delude the 
living, and to compel Clergymen to 
minister before God with a lie in 
their right hand. 

As to the administration of (he 
Lord's Supper to the Common 
Council, as a qualification for office, 
— or to any man with a view simply 
to the enjoyment o i temporal honour 
or profit, I deem it a horrible pros- 
titution and profanation of the ordE 
nance. 

Considering that those things are 
most awfully sinful and profane, 
and feeling that the rigour of con- 
formity would compel me to their 
perlormanee, 1 have determined 
never aguiu to accept Preferment or 
Curacy in the Established Church. 
I will not bring myself into the dU 
lemma ot violating my conscience, 
or my oath ot conformity. Whether 
you think my opinions well-founded 
or not, every honest man will, 1 
presume, think common honesty re- 
quires that iny conduct should be 
governed by my opinion*. 

As to doctrines, 1 most cordially 
and unfeignediy subscribe to those 
of the Established Church. 1 have 
no “ scruple,’; and therefore no he- 
sitation to subscribe to all and 
every the 31) Ai tides. 1 love the 
Episcopacy of the Church ; — (though 
1 think it would not be the less 
veneiable or apostolic, were it less 
connected with courts and cour- 
tiers d I approve of her spirit and 
l loderation ; L would notrtakc from 
her an iota of her revenues, (though 
I would distribute tbefy more equal' 
ly, and abolish her usofcss sinecures, 
and cashier her pluralist*.) I A fact* 
Sir, I so .love and venerate the 

T> 2 • 
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Church as she came out of the Re- 
formation, that with the spirit of a 
modern refoinicr I IVould lakh tier 
back to 'those her best and brightest 

i 0 

days. 

Although I decline any situation 
which would subject me to the cri- 
minal conduct I haveViHuded to, I 
yet hope to continue to officiate in 
her service, both in the desk and 
pulpit, as long as my gratuitous 
services shall be acceptable to my 
friends. 

I should wonder at vour insinua- 
tion about my wisdom snd dimity, 
in the allusion to Dr. Paley, were I 
not convinced by your remarks that 
you have not lately read his Moral 
Philosophy ; but surely your wis- 
dom and chaiity are not pre-emi- 
nently manifested in the lashuess 
and temerity of these remarks. 

As to Messrs. Saunders and 
Pigott, whom you have associated 
with me, I beg to say that I am m 
no respect answeiable either for 
their conduct or their opinions — 
though of the former I really can 
see nothing to disapprove, as 1‘ai as 
you have been liis accuser. Of Mr. 
Pigott 1 am really ashamed- — 1 dis- 
approve much of his proceedings, 
and deem them highly derogatory 
to the real dignity and usefulness of 
the ministerial character, and which 
must, 1 feel assured, fail to realize 
bis own expectations and desires. 
Such advertisements remind us of 
those of the celebrated Medical 
Board, on the Surry side of Black- 
friars. They are both a disgrace 
to their respective » Professions — 
though, perhaps, the wants of a 
wife and seven children w ill be al- 
lowed to offer some mitigation of 
Mr. Pigott/s offence. 

I have now only to beg, in con- 
clusion, the insertion of this hasty 
explanation, without mutilation , in 
the next Number of your work, and 
to subscribe myself, 

Youfcobedient servant, 
i il. C. CPDonnoghue. 

Redman's Rmv , Aide JS ty/, 

Ihfvmhr 10 , 


P. S. In my burrv, (for I have 
w'rilten, calamo cw'rente,) 1 have 
omitted to state that I. cannot accept 
your compliment at the expense of 
triilh ; 1 have no pretensions, and 
'never preferred any, to be a “ po- 
pular London Lecturer/' Theiieight 
of my ambition is to be an honest 
man, a faithful minister, and a mo- 
derate churchman, acting agreeably 
to the dictates of nfy oyn con- 
science, and allowing to others the 
liberty 1 claim myself. If in these 
particulars “ Air. O* Dontwghue is 
an exception to all general rules” 
I can only r'ogrct the circumstance, 
as far as the credit of our common 
nature is concerned, and blush for 
him who has made the assertion. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, * 

One great advantage, and, I may 
say, one chief object of your Miscel- 
lany is, that in any difficulty, or in 
any case occurring out of the ordi- 
nary line of practice, the clergyman 
(whose occupations deny him lei- 
sure, or whose inclinations give him 
no taste for enquiries into the nicer 
and less usual application of eccle- 
siastical law ;) can, as it yvere, call 
a council of his more experienced 
and acute brethren, and request 
their opinions. To have the power 
of doing this is certainlyViesirable ; 
w hether for the purposes of obtain- 
ing advice, or even for the grati- 
fication of curiosity upon profes- 
sional points. 

I hope. Sir, that with these views 
I shall not be deemed an unfair in- 
truder upon your pa£es, in submit- 
ting to your correspondents the fol- 
lowing case, and requesting them to 
suggest to me the most correct rfiode 
of proceeding. It certainly a case 
out of the usual course ; and though 
the points on which I wish to be in- 
formed come, perhaps, qnder the 
denomination of curious, rather than 
important* yet it may interest from 
its novelty, and the opinions of my 
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more learned brethren will s^rve 
as a guide, not only to me, but also 
to the ^younger clergy, in aiiy simi- 
lar occurrence. 

A widow lady (recently an inha- 
bitant of my parish) informed me 
that her son-in-law had been drown- 
ed near Leghorn. His body was 
washed on shore, and, (accordinglo 
what she states to be the practice 
of the cour«try in such instances,) 
was burtied *. The ashes were col- 
lected, and are shortly to be sent 
home to her in an urn. She desires 
to know whether I should hi^ve any 
objection to perform ever them the 
funeral service. The case was new, 
and I desired a short time to consi- 
der. There does not appear to me, 
1 confess, any solid objection lo it. 
But I wish to avail myself of your 
advice, and that of your correspond- 
ents. The coroner 's jurisdiction clear- 
ly does not extend to it. Therefore 
the questions tkat occur to me are 
these ; 

1st. Am I justified in performing 
the service over these remains — they 
having already, in a manner, receiv- 
ed the funeral rites according to the 
custom of the country in which they 
were found ? 

• 2dly. If I am justified in so doing, 
is it not my duty to require some 
certificate from the consul at Leg- 
horn, or cAher official person, bolli 
to render the register a legal evi- 
dence of the decease of the indivi- 
dual in question — and also to assure 
me, that he did corne by his death 
in such a manner, as not to bring him 
withiff the rubrical causes of exclu- 
sion from Christian burial 1 

3dly. Supposing such certificate 
to be refused, can 1 safely decline 
performing thd service, till it shall 
be procured ? 


* The general practice in Italy, I have 
understood, to be the burning of bodies 
in quick lime , by which no ashes would, 
I should imagine, be left. There may, 
however, be a deviation in the cases of 
bodies found on the sea shore. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents may be able 
to inform me upon this custom 


You will, perhaps, consider these 
questions as fastidiously raised ; but 
you must beai/in mind, that doubts 
occur, and that directions are ne- 
cessary, not to'the skilful, but to 
the unskilful. Amongst which lat- 
ter is to be classed * 

Your obedient humble servant, 

A Curate. 

f 

I Also take this opportunity of 
enquiring whether there exists any 
prohibition against bells and steeples 
being attached to dissenting chapels 
and meeting-houses, and if there 
does exist any such prohibition, 
where it is to be found. I have 
been assured that they are prohibit- 
ed, and as a proof, ha\e been chal- 
lenged to recollect any instance of 
their being used. At first I was 
desirous to refer their disuse to the 
old sectarian horror of the “ stee- 
ple-house but upon reflection, 
this does not seem to me a satisfac- 
tory reason in these times, when 
many dissenting ministers are aping 
the clergymen of the Established 
Church — mounting the silk gown 
— and thrusting themselves uninvi- 
ted upon his right hand in every 
funeral, in which one of their flock 
is carried to the church-yard. 

Dec. 10, 1822. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

Tjie enclosed extract from the 
Gloucester Journal appears to me 
worthy of insertion in your valuable 
publication. The signature Cleri- 
cus does not designate your occa- 
sional correspondent 

Cler. Gloc. 

“ To the Editors of the Gloucester 
Journal. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Permit me to offer j'o your read- 
ers a few observations, on an oc- 
currence which, as it is of a public 
nature, so ought it to be submitted 
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to the ordeal of public examination 
and inquisition. There is a prac- 
tice which, I understand, has of late 
become very general in this city and 
its vicinity, for persons, doubtless 
with the most laudable intentions, 
and under the influence of the most 
pious impressions, to circulate print- 
ed addresses from house to house, 
accompanied with oral instruction by 
way of exposition. These addresses 
appear to be designed for general 
and specific purposes, and are partly 
directed to the heads of families, 
and partly adapted to the capacities 
of domestics. The language in which 
they are written, independent of the 
instructions which they contain, is 
principally in commendation of 
the Bible Society ; and therefore 
their distribution may be supposed 
to be sanctioned by that Society. 

44 These facts, which I venture to 
introduce through the medium of 
your Paper, do not rest on casual 
information ; nor should 1 have ob- 
truded my reflections upon them, if 
they had not fallen under my own 
observation. Without pausing to 
examine the policy or impolicy of 
such a proceeding, or the expedi- 
ency of unauthorized dictation on 
subjects of spiritual importance, I 
beg to assert, that such a system of 
intrusion is indefensible on other 
grounds; and that the principle 
never can be maintained, that stran- 
gers may interrupt with impunity 
the privacy of families, break in 
upon the retreat of domestic life, 
and enforce the involuntary adop- 
tion of opinions, which may be un- 
seasonable, if not objectionable. 
Kor is it to be supposed, that every 
master has a conditional, and not 
an absolute controul over his own 
family, and may not at bis own dis- 
cretion, select a ud approve that 
which he deems most important lor 
their benefit and instruction. 

“ Permit me also to add, that, 
were such a.^ystem as this support- 
ed and sanctioned, in the dissemina- 
tion Of religious principles, it might 


with equal propriety be extended 
in favour of the d illusion of every 
other: and the same plan of domi- 
ciliary inquisition might, if carried 
to an extent, furnish a pretext for 
Hie admission of every insidious as- 
sailant, or open aggressor. *■ 

Whether the present age of uni- 
versal toleration will justify these 
proceedings or not, I do not pre- 
tend to determine ; hut-1 beg leave 
to submit, that they are by no 
means authorized by that Volume 
of Inspiration, which, as it is so in- 
dustriously circulated, ought to be 
more particularly consulted as a 
standard and rule of action. I need 
not appeal to many obvious and 
well-known, passages, in support of 
this opinion. 

“ In thus stating my bumble sen- 
timents on a subject of public no- 
toriety, I should be sorry to be ac- 
cessary in widening the breach which 
already too unhappily disunites the 
Christian Church ; nor by any means 
to trespass on the department of the 
Bible Society, for whose excellent 
intentions (independent of the means 
employed) I entertain a high re- 
spect. At the same time, 1 feel in- 
clined to deprecate that precipita- 
tion of judgment, and impetuosity 
of zeal, which induces the inexperi- 
enced and unauthorized tamper 
and interfere in the religions inte- 
rests of society ; and with deference 
I contend, that harmony and unani- 
mity, without which Religion is un- 
substantial and Christianity nominal, 
will be most effectually attained by 
individual moderation and forbear- 
ance ; and by the repressing, instead 
of indulging, that feeling which 
prompts man to step out of his 
own sphere, and to bYeak the order 
of society, lor the undefined and 
uncertain hope of benefiting man- 
kind. 

'I am, Gen f lemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

Clericus, 

Ghuctstcr , Nov . 15, 1822, 
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ON THE BEAUTY OF CREATION. 

Had the rich earth been only made " 

Her creatures’ various wants to aid ; 

Had Heaven so framed the wiiole. 

That one wide, flat, unshaded |*>lain, 
Self-warmed, and self-bedewed with rain. 

Had fed each living soul : 

Due still our grateful praise would be. 

Almighty Architect, to Thee, 

, For nature’s bounteous plan : 

But, oh ! what raptures of delight 
Creation’s fair embellished sight 
Calls forth from wondering man ! 

What superfluity of love 
•Descends in beauty from above ! 

What harmony around 
Altufles the breathing earth and sky, 

And swells, in murmuring majesty. 

Through all the blue profound ! 

How colour pours upon the scene 
Her altering shades of sunnv green ! 

11 ow the grey rocks on high, 

Streaked by the cataract’s wintry course, 

Or shattered by the thunder’s force, 

In gathering darkness lie! 

* 

Yon softer hill, beneath the rock, 

Half-covered by the whitening flock 
0 That roams its verdant side. 

With seeming exultation sees 
The natural diadem of trees 
Run round it, deep and wide. 

And oli ! that sweet uprising shower, " 

Balm breathed from herb, and fruit, and llower ! 

When, bright with April clew, 

The*Jandscape gleams, and arched above 
The pictured pledge of heavenly love 
Spans the whole vernal view. 

Who here can lose, with blinded sense. 

The hfeam of pure benevolence ! 

To rais% the human heart 
To him who framed this balanced globe. 

#, Twas girded with so fair a robe, 

Twas graced with matchless art.. 
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That Hand ofheavenly art is here. 
Where, down the winding vale, appear 
The roofs of rustic straw ; 

And spiral wreaths of airy blue 
Mount from the peaceful cottage, true 
To beauty’s native law.* 


[JAN« 


That Hand*of heavenly art bestows 
The mingled light, the life that flows, 

Where nature^ fountains play; 

When the morn w&kes their misty stream. 

Or evening’s yellow lustres gleam 
Along their fading way. 

That Hand of heavenly art is seen 
Brightest in virtue’s eye serene. 

Where truth and fondness dwell — 

What angel mind can picture thee. 

Thou vision of tranquillity ? 

What tongue presume to tell? 

Hodgsons Sacred Leisure, p.133. 


Blest God of Mercy, whose relenting ruth 
Yet spares my manhood, as it spared my youth. 

Oh, still vouchsafe thy presence to my soul, 

And rouse its virtues, as thy seasorys roll ! 

— Breathe all the softness of the balmy spring. 
Attune my lyre of hope and joy to sing ; 

Wake the young verdure of the woodland scene. 
And cast thy silent sunshine o’er the green. 

So shall thy love, to nature not confined, , 

Reflect its radiant image from the mind. 

Touched by the genial light, that mind shall rise 
On beams of adoration to the skies ; 

Mount with the dews in worship to their God, 

And reach with fragrant incense His abede. 

—Nor shall the ripening warmth of summer want 
The poor, .weak tribute that this voice can grant: 
Not unimproved the sultry noon shall fly. 

Nor man be blind to Heaven’s unclouded eye. 

Laid in some branching wood where sun-beams play 
O’er the cool waters with a glittering ray. 

Pleased will I muse of His benign command, 

Whose goodness guards the wonders of His hand. 
t More grateful yet, at Autumn’s golden hour. 

My votive song shall praise his varied powfer ; 
Y^hen, from the bosom of the teeming earth. 

Start hidden life and plenty into birth ; 

When blooming grapes their luscious store distil, 
And yellow harvests nod on every kill. 
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— Tliou too, magnificent, severe, sublime, 

Reflective winter, wisdom’s hallowed time ! 

Whether, without, thy frost-bound realms, we roam, 

•Or spread within the heartfelt feast of home ; 

Round the bright heartli in listening circle sit. 

Charmed with some flowing vein of virtuous wit ; 

Some choice secure frbrn Johnson’s blameless page. 

Some favoured burst of Dry den’s> nobler rage; 

WJiat gifts are thine ! — but hollfer gifts than these 
’ The good, the thoughtful, at this hour may seize ; 

Gifts of Almighty grace, vouchsafed to all 
Who humbly listen to their Saviour’s call. 

And join o’er Bethlehem’s roof the raptured song. 

Echoing frofti thence the courts of Heaven along. 

While Angel lips reveal Redemption’s plan, 

4< Glory to God on high ! on earth good will to man!” 

Hodgson's Sacred Leisure, 14G. 


' REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons by Jonathan Walton , B.D. 
(of) Trinity College , (Cam- 
bridge,) Rector of Birdbrook. 
In two Volumes. Hatchard, 1822. 

Sound and necessary doctrine, 
and easy and perspicuous language, 
are the great qualifications in the 
preacher, whose oflice is to address 
a congregation of villagers, and who 
is induced Vo make his discourses 
public for the purposes of domestic 
instruct ion* The discussions of in- 
tricate questions of theology is ne- 
cessary to establish and confirm the 
principles of the student, and may 
attract* the attention of the general 
reader: but it is the inculcation of 
essential truths, of truths of which 
the belief is necessary to salvation, 
and of which th^ cordial reception is 
the purest principle of a righteous 
practice, that forms the necessary 
institution of Christian man in every 
sort and condition of life ; and that 
man does but ccynpromise art once 
bis judgment and his duty, who per- 
plexes his hearers with doctrines of 
difficult and doubtful interpretation, 
in which they have little or no con- 
cern, or deceives them witif fine Ian- 
guage, which however it may excite 
Remembrancer, No. 49. 


their admiration, will neither inform 
their understanding, nor improve 
their practice, nor confirm their faith. 

These faults cannot be imputed tp 
Mr. Walton: in the charge of a 
secluded parish in the country, he 
addresses his hearers on matters of 
the last importance, in a style 
always plain and correct, often 
deeply and earnestly impressive, in- 
structing them in truths, of which it 
is perilous to be ignorant, and en- 
forcing duties which no man can 
neglect and be saved. In such dis- 
courses it would be unnatural to ex- 
pect any elaborate investigation of 
controverted doctrincs.The preacher 
assumes the truth which has been 
established in more appropriate 
places than the village pulpit ; and 
while he reflects with just censure 
on many of the prevailing errors of 
the day, which have infected the 
village not less than the town, he 
admonishes his hearers with a voice 
which is better than that* of the 
polemic, that they are men who have 
been admitted into co^fenant with 
God in baptism, who areengaged to 
fulfil the conditions of the coveiftnt, 
and who as they have hope in God’s 
promises, must prepare to render 
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the account of their works. He in- 
sists fully and fairly'iipon the great 
doctrines of religion; confirming anil 
adorning h s persuasive argument 
with numerous quotations of Scrip- 
ture, and enforcing ttye several mo- 
tions and principles of religious 
obedience. 

ie The following Sermons, havi^, with 
two or three exceptions, been delivered to 
plain country congregations, are to be con- 
sidered not as pretending in the least de- 
pict to the character of learned disquisi- 
tions on points ot theological inquiry, but 
only as piactical expositions of Sciiptuial 
tiuth, conveyed as much as possible in 
Scriptural language. The authors aim and 
plan have been to explain, in as easy a 
manner as the nature of each subject ad- 
mitted, the words of inspiration, and then 
to show the practical application of them : 
or in other words, to enfoicc the obligation 
of moral duties, by establishing them upon 
Christian piineiples, the only just and 
sound foundation on which they can stand. 
In no other way, he conceives, can the 
minister of Chi ist he said properly to fulfil 
liis divine Master’s command, and to exe- 
cute the commission lie has lereivcd to 
* preach the Gospel.’ ” 

Each volume is said to contain a 
** connected series of discourses 
the connection is not very plain nor 
is it very necessary. It is sufficient 
that all the discourses contain truths 
4t of infinite value,” combined with 
practical exhortations : and however 
the execution may vary, the subject 
is always important, and worthy of 
a Christian preacher and a Christian 
congregation. If the titles of the 
several sermons he copied from the 
table of corrients, and an analysis of 
some of the Sermons with appro- 
priate extracts be added, the reader 
will he enabled to form his own 
judgment of the value of these 
volumes, and some hints may he 
suggested to those who are engaged 
“ in preparation for the duly of 
public instruction,” notless valuable 
than those which are found in the 
Skeletons 4f Sermons, or Hone Ilo- 
m iUticicOi f;s tile work is now de- 
scribed, by a title at once more dig- 
nified, more consistent with good 
feel Mg ar.d good taste, and less 
fiabla to the severe ummadurisioiis 
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of the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature. 

I . The Authority and Importance 
of the Scriptures: namely, I. Their 
authority as Inspired Writings ; and 
2. Their profitableness for doctrine, 
geproof, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness, to be enforced with 
all authority by the Minister, and 
received with becoming reverence by 
the people. 

“ My brethren, if this he the duty in- 
cumbent upon us, the ministers of Christ, 
and wtoicli, it is we ti list, our endeavour, 
however imperfectly to fulfil, in humble 
dependence upon the aid of him whom we 
m*ivc, and without which, 4 who is suffi- 
cient for these things?’ — then consider, I 
beseech yon, how you, to whom this word 
is sent, me intei ested in this matter, and 
what is your duty. For what purpose hath 
God been pleased in mercy to reveal his 
will, and for what end is the preaching of 
the word committed unto us, but for jour 
Rakes, that you, know ng the holy Scrip- 
tures, may become 4 wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ It 
is your duty then to receive with thankful- 
ness and ‘ meekness the ingiafted woid 
which is able to save your souls ;’ and both 
by reading and hearing to inipicss its 
truths on your minds, that they may he 
effectual on jour conduct. While we en- 
deavour in sinccuty to set befoie you the 
doctrines of religion as they are delivered 
to us, we do not desire you to take them 
pn our sole authority, hut we wish and 
desire you to imitate the conduct of the 
Bereans, who are recoidcd to 4 have. ie- 
ceived the woid with all readiness of mind, 
and seal died the Scriptuies, daily, whether 
these things aie so.* 4 Take heed what 
and how ye lieai c then my brethren, and 
4 seal ch the Scriptures. 1 Whatsoever doc- 
tiincs they contain, embrace them; what- 
soever errors they tepiove, avoid them ; 
whatsoever vices they correct, flee fioni 
them ; whatsoever instruction they give, 
leceivo it and walk according to it. Thus 
will ye rightly improve the inestimable 
advantage which the Lord God hath be- 
stowed upon you and be blessed in your 
deed. Then will both ministers and people 
have c^use to rejoice together in this life, 
and hereafter will infect around the tin one 
with cxuitatioh, having the answer of a 
good conscience, that they have hearkened 
to the voice of the Lord, and obeyed his 
woid which was given them, that they 
might know and do his will.” P. 20. 

II. The original Constitution and 
Fall oj Man: who was distinguished 
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above%otlier creatures in the man- 
lier of* his creation, in the power 
which he necked: and in his ex- 
altation in the image of God, of 
which the nature is explained, as is* 
also flie change which sin has 
wrought, and the assurance of res- 
toration through the mcicy of God. 
To this, and to some other discoui ses 
in these, volumes are annexed re- 
ferences to writings, of which the 
authority and them thodoxy are not 
► unquestionable, undirum which the 
quotations add nothing of fofree or 
beauty to Mr. Walton’s own style of 
composition.* They are not the 
sources from which Mr. Walton has 
derived his theology, or which he 
would recommend to the attention 
of the student, 

111. The two-fold Nature: of 
Man: compounded of body and of 
soul, a subject^ hardly adapted to 
parochial or domestic instruction. 

IV’. The Deluge, and safety in 
the Ark. 

V. The Call of Abram. 

VI. Abraham offering Isaac . 

The severe trials, the submission, 

the sted fastness and perseverance 
of the patriarch, are eloquently and 
a fleeting ly exhibited, with frequent 
refeienecs to Bishop 1 1 all. The 
gracious interposition of God is 
also insisted upon, and the discourse 
is concludqd with a recommendation 
of submission and obedience, and 
an illustration of the power of faith. 
The reader will p&iticipate in the 
feelings ascribed to the father of the 
faithful in the moment of hisliercest 
agony. 

“ Having thus completed the mournful 
prepai aliens, at jengtli the d leaded du»- 
closuic must he made. Abraham, doubt- 
less with a voice of deep sonow, hut also 
of holy resignation to the will of tied, re- 
veals *o Isaac the divine command. ‘ Alas, 
my son,’ he would say; ‘ I have led thee 
hither, and thou scfst the altar which 1 
have prepared, and thAi art the lamb 
which God requires to be sacrificed upon 
it! Tliy life so dear to me must now be 
taken away ; by these hands which have so 
often been stretched out for tby support, 
must thy blood be poured out. So God 
Kills ami I must obey ! yet, my sou, fear 


not. Hath God blessed thee ? yen, and 
thou shait be blessed. He calls thee no 
suffer now that thou mayest he glorified. 
Though the fne of fife a'tar consume thee, 
thou shait not utterly per Mi. God, that 
God who hath been the guide and pro- 
tector of thy father hitherto, will remem- 
ber his covenant. Even now I believe 
that hi^ promise will be fulfilled, and that 
thou vull^be icstoied in some way, and at 
some ifinu* or other, to fulfill the word 
which the Lord spake concerning thee.’ 
Trie pious and obedient son of this father 
of the faithful, submits himself at once to 
Ins thus divinely appointed fate, and re- 
signs himself without a nmrmer into the 
hands of God, to be dealt with according 
to his will.” 1*. 100. 

VII. The appearance of the Mes- 
siah in great humility prophesied . 
He did indeed according to the pro- 
phecy appear in weakness, in suck 
weakness as was calculated rather to 
repel than to attract believers and 
disciples. From the prophetic 
character and real history of Christ, 
the preacher proceeds to consider 
the grounds upon which he w r as re- 
jected by the Jews, and upon w hich 
he is disregarded and neglected in 
the present day. 

“ The inlets of the Jews, the Scribes 
and Phii is.ee* were offended at him. Their 
cirnneous expectations had been raised 
high and 1:1 pioportion wa* l.iv disappoint- 
ment which llioy cxpei icnecd, when they 
saw the appeal mice of Jesus, and his 
destitute ami mean condition , when they 
diew near to him and heard*his plain and 
ser.ous and humbling inode of teaching, 
and hid severe lessons of justice and righ- 
teousness and purity and peace : when 
they heard in shoit not one woid 
flattering to their national pndc and preju- 
dices ; but on the conti.uy awful calls to 
repentance, mortifying di scriptions of 
their own on worthiness, and appalling de- 
nunciations of appioaclnng wrath and 
destruction! Theielbie instead of being 
gratified with all that excellence of true 
religion, — that grace and truth, which 
shone foith m the person of Jesus ; that 
perfection of virtue which lie manifested 
in all his actions, they saw in him ‘ no 
beauty that they should desire him/ 
Even in the number, variety and majesty 
of his miracles, they beljdd only the 
power of the evil spirit and the worths of 
darkness. So # that in all that Jesutr did 
there was not any thing that was agree- 
able to their worldly and corrupt views 

£2 • 
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and wishes, and therefore they heeded him 
not: they turned away**and believed not 
in him. Their hearts were hardened, 
against the convictions of conscience and 
the force of truth." P. 117. 

44 To those, who are yet in the bondage 
of this world, 4 whose G^d is their belly, 
whose glory is their shame, and who (rind 
only earthly things* who are 4 conformed to 
this world', and mind only thefi portion 
in it, — religion, the pure, holy, hfoubhng 
religion of the Gospel, has no charms. 
They feel no interest in it when presented 
to them. It is too opposite to their sinful 
inclinations, their worldly prejudices, 
their fondness for and high estimation of 
the pomp and pride of life, to be received 
with satisfaction and approbation. They 
are unwilling to he thwaited in their evil 
ways, and their minds are set upon vanity; 
and therefore in their eyes the blessed 
Redeemer, who hath come into the world 
to save them from destruction, * hath no 
form nor comeliness, and when they see 
him there is no beauty that they should 
desire him.* 

44 Alas ! my brethren, to think how 
hiany there are who thus live, regardless 
of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, 
of the means of grace and of the hope of 
glory; whom no promises can draw with 
the cords of love; no threatening* can 
waken from their blind and stupified con- 
dition ; who live without faith, act with- 
out reflection, and die without hope; who 
take no heed unto their ways ; and at last 
perish without having laid up for them- 
selves any good foundation against the 
time to come ; who know as little about 
Christ, and feel as little interest in him, 
and take little concern about their 
present state, and the prospects they have 
before them, as if theic were no world 
except the present, nothing to be hoped 
for or feared." P. 122. 

VIII. The suffering Redeemer: 
a sufferer in body, and familiar with 
grief of mind ; a source of consola- 
tion, and an example of patient 
obedience. 

LX. The triumph of grace . The 
abundance of sin, Rom. v, 20. is 
contrasted with the superabundance 
of grac£, and a difficult and deli- 
cate question commonly misunder- 
stood, and of importance to be 
rightly apprehended, is judiciously 
treated. 

X. Redemption through Christ . 
The'natnr* of the original captivity 


and of the subsequent redemption 
is explained, and the whole is thus 
improved. 

4f While we thus feel as we ctaght to do 
the favour that has been shewed us, anil 
the benefits whereof, unless we have be- 
lieved in vain, we are made partakcis, let 
ns not for a moment forget the part we 
have to perfoim in return. This is the 
inference, which, in ever} instance the 
inspired Apostles drew, and which they 
taught in all the Churches, that if Jesus 
Christ died for us, we might to live unto 
him ; that our sense of his sufferings for us 
8hould*be shewn by our obedience to his 
laws. 4 Ye art; not your own, for are 
bought with a price,’ said .Saint Paul to 
Christians : 4 therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spiiit, wiiicii are God\s,’ 
But how can we glorify God unless we 
strive to honour him always, and by ad 
means : and to live to his glory by mani- 
festing our continual desire to do all those 
things, which are acceptable* in his sight. 
4 Ye are my friends,* said our Redeemer 
himself, 4 if ye do whalboever l have com- 
manded you.* And again : 4 Herein is 
my Father glorified, that ye hear much 
fruit,* O then, let ns endeavour to 
4 walk worthy of God, who hath called us 
to his kingdom and glory: worthy of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in 
every good work.’ Here lies our <Juty and 
our confidence, that 4 in simplicity and 
godly sincenty, not with fleshly wisdom* 
wc have our conversation in the world : 
and that to our 4 faith we add virtue’ 4 and 
follow peace with all men tmd holiness 
without which no man can see the Lord, 
looking diligently lest any man fail of the 
grace of God.* Have wc’Tieen indeed 
wonderfully redeemed from destruction, 
let us 4 stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage. 

44 That we have indeed been made free 
must be proved by our conduct being such 
as becomes the servants of him who hath 
redeemed us. We must fulfil our appoint- 
ed duties in every station and relationship 
of life. Such is the admirable exhortation 
which Saint Peter gives to Christians: 
4 As free, says he, 4 and not using your 
liberty for a cloke of maliciousness^ but a s 
the servants of God- Honour all men : 
love the brothe/’hooci : fear God : honour 
the King.* 

44 Tims shall we glorify the Lord our 
Redeemer upon earth ; and we shall one 
day reap the full fruits of that ransom, 
which he Wh paid down for ns, by re* 
ceiving m mental inheritance, incomp- 
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tible a\jd undefiled, aiid that fadetli not 
away, reserved in heaven *for us.” 1\ 175. 

XI. Christ our Redeemer from 
this tail •world. XII. Humble be - 
litters encouraged . 

** There are two points here ofTc*. jd to 
our attention, both of the utmost impoft- 
ance to be understood. The first is the 
necessity of humility towards the cm dial 
and joyful acceptance of the salvation 
ottered iri the Gospel. The second, the 
duty of seeking God in the manner therein 
proposed, in order to the attainment of 
» that salvation as the exceeding great le- 
ward.” 1*. 19a. # 

In confirp*mity with this plan, the 
fatal influence of pride is described 
and contrasted with the .benefits of 
humility. 

XI. Qualities requisite in Christ's 
followers. XI. Christ's people the 
seed of Abraham , and the heirs of 
the promises. Abraham made his 
choice with a Adi assurance of its 
heaveiily meaning and import : and 
Christians (a less ambiguous and 
objectionable denomination than 
Christ’s people) who are children 
of Abraham must follow him in his 
great. principle of faith, in temper 
and iu conduct. 

• XI L Christians must conduct 
themselves as becometh the Gospel 
of Christ • The conduct of Chris- 
tians is justly explained of their 
citizeushi^, and that citizenship 
must be approved by the unity of 
their principle, of their purpose, 
and of their obedience to Christian 
laws. Happy in every respect 
woulQ it be for the Church of Christ 
if these proofs of Christian citizen- 
ship were more generally exhibited, 
and there were less occasion for the 
just expostulation and complaint of 
the preacher. 

“ Jpnt oh ! bow much deficiency is there 
not in this respect: what contradiction to 
professions made what forgetftilness of 
duties commanded : whaf an entire unlike- 
ness seen to the character of good Chris- 
tians and fellow citizens with the Saiuts. 
See instead of that unity of spirit and 
mind which ought to prevail, what nume- 
rous divisions and dispersions divide the 
city ; and of which the great enemy of 
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souls takes advantage, and in which lie 
exults because lie knows, that in snch 
things lies his Lest hope and his greatest 
advantage. By these he hopes to conquer* 

“ Then, again, instead of all striving 
together for the faith, what a difference of 
principle is beheld! How many vaiious 
and contradictory notions of what is to be 
believed ! How many grievous delusions 
set up lo be followed after! How many 
blind Jkrors fallen into t 

“ And as to the obedience which ought 
to be every where and at ull times slu wn, 
is it not plain, too sadly evident, how 
grievously many who call themselves 
Christians offend against the laws of their 
Redeemer’s kingdom, transgress the Indy 
ordinances and live in the daily commission 
of crimes against his Majesty and iu the 
practice of all iniquity. 

u My brethren, are not these things 
even so? O then take heed unto your- 
selves, look well unto your own ways, 
lest ye fall into the wanac state of guilt and 
condemnation. Never forget the engage- 
ments you arc under to ‘ continue Christ’s 
faithful suldieis and servants unto your 
life’s end:’ and as ye would continue in 
his love and be saved by him, aim at the 
possession of all those graces, which ought 
to distinguish his people. Shew yom- 
selves Cluistians indeed by living in all 
holy cotiveisAtion and godliness. He it 
your endeavour by the grace of God to 
4 keep the unity of the spnit in the bond 
of peace.* He united and faithful and 
uptight and obedient, and you will he 
happy and our joy will be full. We shall 
rejoice over you in the Lord.” P. 254. 

XVI. Christians must walk wor- 
thy of the calling oj God ; i. e. itt 
a manner worthy of bis goodness, 
for which their obedience can only 
prove their gratitude: of his image 
to which they have been restored, 
and of the heavenly hope, which is 
offered to their acceptance. 

XVII. Repentance and the judg- 
ment to come. XVII 1. The Resur- 
rection of Jesus an assurance of 
the future judgment, which is proved 
from the arguments of reason, the 
dictates of conscience, and the 
necessity of retribution : and from 
the Scriptural evidenqe conveyed' 
in parables and in isore express 
declarations. The assurance iy also 
confirmed by the resurrection of 
Christ to which he himself appealed, 
Bad the subject is practically jm- 
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proved by insistingr on the necessity 
of repentance and faSth. 

XIX. Mankind exhorted to im- 
prove the season of grace. This is 
ail earnest and forcible discourse 
on a subject of the last interest 
and importance. It is the hope of 
every Christian that God may be 
found through Christ, by whjmi we 
have been instructed and recon- 
ciled, and it is therefore his duty to 
impro\e the oppoi tunities, which 
without improvement may be taken 
away. 

“ Let not the gracious invitation which 
i» thus given to you from the Father of 
mercies, he hr.ud by yon, bietlnen, in 
vain. It is given for tiie sake of yom ini- 
moital souls, ami for your evei lasting hap- 
piness. O i chert upon your own iiimor- 
tlimess and God's infinite goodness. How 
innunierable are the transgressions of every 
one hv ng! How undeserving of the lea«t 
of Ins meieies; yet here he assures all who 
truly seek him, of abundant paidon, of 
entire foigiveness ! Even now, ‘ while it is 
called to day, harden not your lieaits.’ 
Do not delay, hesitate not ; nor lufie with 
the divine goodness. The season of glare 
is passing bom you, and cannot be re- 
called. The 4 time is short.’ 4 For what 
is yom lire? It i-. even a vapour, that ap- 
pealed! for a little while, and then vanish- 
eth away.’ () then ‘seek die Loid, while 
he may he found, call upon him, while he 
is near.’ Thankfully teceive and mipiovc 
Ins amassing goodness, and let it he year 
rmilinii.d eiulc.ivoui , hy the giace of God, 
to ‘ follow him fully,’ to live unto him, and 
to shew forth the piaise of him, who hath 
‘ called ns to his kingdom and glory.* 
Tliiw will ye 4 lay up for yourselves a good 
foundation against the time to come, and lay 
hold on eternal life.’ The favour of a re- 
conciled God will he shewed to >on in all 
the changing scenes of life, ‘ at the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment.”’ 
V. 3*3. 

\X. The awful danger of neg- 
lecting the salvation offered . XXI. 
Christians to cultivate truth and 
holiness. * XXII. The blessedness of 
him that endureth to the end. XXII 1. 
Christians be imitators of the 
divine perfections. XXIV. Chris- 
Hans* to beware of grieving the 
Holy Spirit. The nature of the 
seating of the Holy Spirit is ex- 


plained from Archbishop Sharpc\ 
and the time of redemptioii is in- 
tcrpicled of eternal life: the spirit 
is practically shewn to be grieved 
by neglecting the means of grace 
uiuj of holiness, and by the spirit 
qf a worldly mind. 

\\V. The conduct of Christians 
in the prospect of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. The text is 1 Fet. I. 
xiii. in which the word (pspofAtvw trans- 
lated “that is to be brought, ap- 
pears to denote the knowledge al- 
ready (Communicated by the Gospel, 
rather than the prospect and hope 
“ of better things to come.” 

XXVI. The Christian ministers 
prayer for his people. 

The second volume contains near- 
ly the same number of discoui se» 
as the firs t, with the addition of 
four occasional sermons. 

I. Awful consequences of presump- 
tuously neglecting (i'od's word. The 
principal subject is the most awful 
instance of presumptuous indiffer- 
ence upon record, the conduct of 
Jehoiakiiu when the prophecies of 
Jeremiah were read before him, 
which the prophet affeetingly de- 
signates in the few soli mn words: 

“ Vet they were not afraid.” Tlu. 
preacher considers the circumstan- 
ces of the history, and ff^cibly ap- 
plies them, and shews in agreement 
with the melancholy experience of 
ovoiy man, that with whatever so- 
lemnity a warning may be delivered, 
it is not heeded is it ought to be. 

II. Situation of the godly , and of 
the presumptuous sinner contrasted . 

“ Tlievaiirms instiurtions of the sacred 
word of Gml, me lu*«e ail comprized un- 
der the head and title of commandment , 
because of Urn iuilltorily*\\ ith which they 
aio deluded. They are addressed to 
mankind, not meielv as the prudent ad- 
monitions of a kind fneud, hut as the, fixed 
laws and ordinances of a soveicigit, High, 
and Almighty. The word is spoken l»y 
the great Lord of heaven and earth, as his 
positive and solemn commandment, which 
all are invited to hear, and tiiey that hear, 
must obey at their peril. And neither is 
this a mere arbitrary commandment, see- 
ing that the Almighty Lawgiver is also 
all-wise and all-gracious and merciful, 
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and tlH^efoir can ordain nothing, but what 
is just Aid good, suited to the necessities 
«f fallen man as a sinner, and necessary 
tor his restoration to righteousness, peace, 
nnd the favour of God. It contains that 
teaching which sinful man wants. It en- 
joins ujimi him the performance of those 
tin lies wlnr.li are essential to his present 
happiness, and to the acquirement of 4 a 
good hope’ of the future. It speaks to 
him as a heiress being in continual need 
of a guide and monitor, and as a sinner, 
whom to keep from evil and to lead to 
good, requires a more than human aurho- 
nty. In slioit, it is for the good of Ins 
so ut that the cnnitnaudmcut is givtn, that 
he may he deliveied tionf ‘ tile paths of 
the deslioyci,’ fiom the slaveiv of mu, 
and its puiusliiiKMit, and 4 save lis» soul 
alive,’ The well-being and preservation 
of the soul are, as it were, hound up with 
the commandment ; they are united toj c- 
tlier and cannot he separated Inasmuch 
«s the one is legarded or disregarded, so is 
tiie other. # N.n, so intimately connected 
are they, that Solomon cousideis them as 
idcn'ifieJ, as btang one and the same 
-Hung, and lienee In* sa\s m the text ; 4 He 
tiiat keepeth the commandment keepetli 
Ins own sou/:' meaning generally that the 
eaie and attention whicdi the iighteous 
inau takes in p.iving a legular am! dutiful 
obedience to the commandment of God in 
eveiy point, is in < licet the caie ot, ami at- 
tention!*) his own s,»u 5 . It is the seeming to 
Jnmself hapjum k s and pear** while lie lives 
Ax tins w oi id, .md lading up \\ good foun- 
dation against the time to come, that he 
may lav Lo^l on eternal lite.’" 1*. 121. 

The word, tints profitable, has a 
claim lo be known, to he remem- 
bered and obeyed, and the path of 
lnm that tfopisclb it leads lo eter- 
nal dealli. • 

11 Salvation far from the wick- 
ed. It is a si tong e ensure of vain 
and hypocritical professions of reli- 
gion, describing; who are ihe wick- 
ed, who s“c!^ not t!ie statutes of 
God, anti !n»\v salvation is far from 
them. 

“ # Of all the contradictions in the 
world, there is none so gic.it and gla- 
ring as that whi^h shews iti#*lf in a 
v ichcd Clni*titni. (M114M himself 4 did 
no Mn, and he calls upon all who are 
named by his name to follow Ins example, 
and to walk as lie walked. He came 
upon eai th 1 to redeem us from all ini- 
quity, and to purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zralous of good woiks’— that 
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is, a people, wha should be distinguished 
from the rest of 'mankind, from the rest 
of their neighbours, and from those around 
them, — by what? dot by their gait and 
look ; not by their much talking, their 
loud expressions and warm adherence to 
certain doctrines, but by their love of vir- 
tue, and their Medfast desire and endea- 
vour to do God's will in their stations, aud 
to lead 4 k life of meekness, righteousness, 
and pSace. Without Mils all professions 
of religion are worthless ; men are not 
Christians ; they belong not to Christ , they 
4 are none of his/ 

“ It is neeessaiy to take frequent op- 
portunities of warning men upon this sub- 
ject, siuce there is so much tendency in 
the present day to substitute a hare faith, 
for 4 faith which worketh by love,’ and is 
fiuitful ; and enthusiastic notions, feelings, 
and e.rpn'ieucesy as they aie called, for 
that sober, rational, and virtuous principle 
of the Christian religion, which pi o duces 
a holy and good life. 

“ This then observe, as a certain thing 
which cannot be denied, that they are not 
God’s people who do not ‘ seek Ins sta- 
tutes/ and strive to live according to them. 
They aie whatever they may profess, im- 
penitent, and aie * the wicked.’ And 
while they continue in this state, they have 
no right to indulge in any expectations of 
sliming in those high privileges, and great 
rewaids, which aie ptepaied for the ligh- 
trous. On the conti ary, they aie living 
without any found it ion for icnl hope, and 
vse m. w sav wi'bout x pue-pect of being 
happy hereafu* 1 . 4 Salvation is far from 

the wicked/ saith l)..vid, 4 tor they seek 
not thy statutes.’ M I\ 

These are truths whiWi, however 
prosump! uousl\ they may he disre- 
garded in practice or disputed m 
theory, require to be inculcated at 
all times and in till con?, legations. 
They are neeosavy to enforce that 
maintenance of good works, which 
the Apostle pronounced to he good 
and profitable, and which he re- 
quired Titus, and in him f lie Chi is- 
tian preacher to affirm constantly. 

IV. The unprofitableness oj all 
ear t hit/ labours and pursuits. V. 
The great gain of godluuss with 
contentment . VI. Contentment ir- 
ged from the consideration of Cods 
never -failing providenTe. These art- 
all subjects on which it is necessary 
to insist, ift spite of the sayrastic 
declamations of Edinburgh Review- 
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ers, and in countercation of many 
private temptations to impatience 
and discontent. Iji a season of la- 
bour unprofitable, or at feast in- 
adequately remunerated, the mind 
of the peasant shouk^ be directed 
to higher considerations, than those 
of this world ; to the div^ie ap- 
pointment of man’s condition % upon 
the earth ; to the consolatory hopes 
of true religion ; to a temper of 
cheerful contentment; to a holy in- 
difference to the things of this 
world ; ami to a patient submission 
to the will of God. In the days of 
murmuring and dissatisfaction, it is 
painful to reflect, how little the di- 
vine will is regarded, how little 
consolation is derived from the con- 
templation of the divine Providence. 

VII. Omniscience of God a mo~ 
live for keeping his commandments . 

VIII. Love of God consists in keep - 
ing his commandments. 

In proving obedience to be a ne- 
cessary duty, and a reasonable test 
of religious sincerity, occasion is 
taken to enter a strong protest 
against the pestilent error of Anti- 
nomianism, which some have not 
scrupled to maintain in defiance of 
the plainesWu ^ i ority of the Scrip- 
tures, and w h i cnTil Slf^Kp re have 
carried into practice, without thought 
of its error or its truth. In a note 
Mr. Walton expresses his regret, 
that some even of the sons of the 
church have imbibed this pernici- 
ous heresy, and indeed there are 
bat too many, in respect of the 
tendency of whose doctrine, 

Pudit luce, opprobria, nobis, 

pt die* potiusse et non potuisse refelli. 

IX. God's mercy and truth con- 
tinually displayed towards the righ- 
teous. X. God's knowledge of the 
upright , and their inheritance. He 
knows indeed the ways of all men, 
but he observes ihe righteous with 
especial regard, defending and pro- 
tecting thefti. The Sermon was 
preached aft he end of the year, to 
which the conclusion is applied, and 
the hearts of many will entertain 
ihp tallowing reflexions* 


[/Air. 

** We are still spared f But duijng the 
year that is goncf how many have^i Disked 
their course, and are no longer hi the land 
of the living. The dark chamber of the 
tomb hath received into it high and low i 
* the small and the great are there.* 

“ Bnt with a louder voice it lftay be, 
lufth God spoken to some amongst ns, so- 
lemnly warning of our frailty and our 
mortality, by the removal of those near 
and dear unto us, onr owns relations and 
friends, and onr acquaintance, into dark- 
ness. While those who are yet alive, ap- 
pear, alas 1 no longer such as they were, 
but are beheld fast sinking under the ca- 
lamities* of life, or under the increasing 
weaknesses of hge and its accompanying 
infirmities. # 

“ Such then beloved is onr natural con- 
dition, a changing transitory state ; the 
day of life is quickly over, * and the night 
cometh when no man ean work.’ O ! then 
be persuaded to think seiiously, to think 
continually, of your situation, * how short 
your time is,’ and so learn to ‘ rihmber your 
days, that you may apply your hearts unto 
wisdom.’ While you look back, behiimbled 
under the sense of yonr failings and your 
sins, and repent and turn yourselves from 
all your transactions ; receive warningfrom 
your trials and conflicts ; improve the mer- 
cies you have received, remembering with 
thankfulness of whom yon have received 
them. Above all, seek by the grace of 
God to obtain the assurance of that ‘in- 
heritance which shall be for ever.* It is 
the prospect of the future eternal worl3, 
which alone can support the spirits of the 
sojourner upon earth, * laboui qfe and heavy 
laden ’ with the bui then of its sorrows ; 
and to all such, there is a compassionate 
voice that says : * Come unto Tne.’ It is tho 
Christian faith and hope, that is the only 
foundation of substantial good m this life, 
and the only way fo the possession of tho 
heavenly world. Live as Christiqps then 
brethren worthy of your vocation. * Walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
redeeming the time because the days are 
evil.’ Fear the Lotd always, and walk 
uprightly ; then may y«u behold without 
uneasiness days depart, and years conic to 
an end, while you have this consoling 
thought, * The world passetli away, and 
the Just thereof, hut he that doeth tlie will 
of Godtfbideth for ejer.* rt P. 165. 

XI. There'remaineth a rest for 
the people of God. The promised 
rest as it comprehends relaxation 
from all labour and perfect wor- 
ship, is contrasted with the Sabbaths 
of this world, in which it is neces. 
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•avy.tq labour, and in which it is 
the duty of all men to* hope, to fear, 
and to exert themselves, that they 
may attaiji the heavenly rest or Sdb- 
batism . 

Xllt The Christian's reason of the 
hope that is in him . The recent re- 
vival of infidelity rendered the sub- 
ject peculiarly interesting and ap- 
propriate, aAd required the exhibi- 
tion from the pulpit, of plain views 
of the divine origin of our Christian 
m faith, free from , all controversy, 
which is too apt to suggest iU>ubts 
under the pretence of ro uting them. 
Mr. Waltoifc points out the object of 
a Christian hope, which he shews 
to be a reasonable hope, of which 
it is necessary to have a distinct 
apprehension, and of which the 
evidences are brief and easy to be 
understood, and should be alleged 
in the spirit of meekness. In this 
spirit, it is the # duty of all men to 
establish themselves in the grounds 
of their faith, that they may be able 
to enlighten the ignorance of the 
believer, and to confound the pre- 
sumption of the sceptic. To be- 
lieve, and not to be able to make an 
apology for his faith is the acme 
off religious ignorance, indifference 
and inconsistency. The modern 
sceptic is* % not more wicked in his 
purpose, than weak in his argument : 
what shall j)e said of his dupes and 
followers ? 

XI II. Tfte Christian's happy life. 

XIV. The Christian's view of his 
condition in the world , and his pur- 
pose. 

,X V. Our time is short : the con- 
sideration of that truth improved . 

XVI. The Lords promise dela yed : 
a proof of his Bug- suffering and a 
call to repentance . 

XVII. The awful coming of the 

day &f the Lord \ and destruction of 
the world . , • 

XVIII. Watchfulney and sobriety 
a accessary preparation for the day 
of the Lord. 

XIX. Christ 9 s speedy approach , 

The. subject and the doctrines of 
the four last Sermons are all cat- 

Remembrancer, No. 49. 
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culated to promote contettt in the 
present condition of human life, 
cautions and circumspect avoidance 
of temptation, fear of the most 
secret sin, and a habit of self ex- 
amination lo the improvement of 
present holiness and preparation for 
the final judgment. However these 
doctrines may interfere with certain 
popular schemes of religion, in ac- 
commodation to which their terrors 
may be palliated, and the great day 
of the last judgment, the separation 
of the just from the unjust, may be 
misrepresented, they are doctrines 
without the full exhibition of which 
the Gospel cannot be preached in its 
purity and its integrity. 

XX. Christians must be witnesses 
of Christ's sufferings . In these vo- 
lumes it was not expected, that the 
word experimental should occur. It is 
an ambiguous and unmeaning word, 
especially when it is separated from 
the doctrine of experiences, which 
Mr. Walton has condemned. It is 
the danger of example, which re- 
quires us to protest against the use 
of a word which is often the found- 
ation of an erroneous doctrine. 

XXI. Christians must shew their 
love of God , and patient waiting for 
Christ . 

XXI I. Sted fastness in the faith , 
the ground of confidence and joy to 
ministers and people in % the day of 
Christ . 

“ ‘ Affectionate ministers, like tender 
parents, can hardly find wonts ernphatiral 
enough to express their love and fervent de- 
sires after the feJicity of those whom they 
regard as their present joy and future 
crown.’ Nor can the altered condition of 
human society and of theChurch m general, 
and the peculiarly unfavourable and dis- 
couraging circumstances of particular 
places and parishes quite destroy this 
feeling, though it may make a wide and 
esseutial difference between the ties which 
bound the Apostle to his converts, and 
those by which the authorized minister of 
Jesus Christ is now united to pilose, whom 
he is set over in the Loid? The spirit 
of error and delusion walks Abroad, and so 
many are seduced into separation ' and 
hatred abd contempt, instead of preser- 
viog theatelvei in unity love and peace, 
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that that warmth of paternal affection, 
which the Apostle felt, can now no longer 
he f$lt, towards those who shew themselves 
nndutifnl children disobedience and 
negligent despisers. Nevertheless the 
bond of duty cannot be disannulled ; of 
which the commissioned servant of Christ 
feels the obligation. It is his duty to do 
his endeavours to promote the everlasting 
interests of those committed to h's charge, 
and to ‘ warn the wicked to tn.n from 
the evil of their ways’, whether they will 
hear or whether they will disregard what 
is spoken, that * he may deliver Ins 
own soul/ And although they may turn 
away aud become children that are cor- 
rupters,’ still he does not cease to re- 
gard them as his children ui the bonds of 
one common faith aud entrusted to him 
by the great head of the Church, and in 
whose final doom he cannot bnt feel a deep 
interest. The day is coining, he will 
think and say within himself, when all 
those with wliom I have been placed as a 
4 watchman / amongst whom l have lived, 
and to whom I have spoken 1 the word of 
God/ shall have to meet the Lord 4 at his 
appearing.’ O’ how much will it be for 
my joy in that day, if I can but meet them 
in the mansions of the blessed. While on 
the other hand, with what pain and confu- 
sion of face shall I not be oppressed, if I 
then find that all my endeavours have been 
thrown away, all my instructions and 
warnings lost, and nought but woe aud 
everlasting misery awaits them.” P. 361. 

There arc but too many parishes, 
in these days of false doctrine, 
lieresyand schism, to which these ob- 
servations, may be appropriated, and 
iu which the conscientious pastor 
feels, that his zealous endeavours are 
ineffectual and neglected, and in 
which he has no motive of perse- 
verance but the consciousness of his 
divine othce and authority, and the 
certainty that he must render the 
account of the souls, over which he 
is appointed to watch. In this only 
encouragement, he will intreat and 
exhort his hearers to abide in faith 
and righteousness, remembering the 
end, wken both preachers and hear- 
ers shall appear before the judg- 
ment seat’pf Christ. 

XX 1 1 1. Christ's solemn warning 
io mankind . Luke vi. 46 — 49, ex- 
plained and improved.* 

, XXIV. Christ's commission to his 
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Apostles : preached tin Trinity Sun* 
day, and principally, appropriated 
to the doctrine of that day ; exhibit- 
ing also the extent of th^ commis- 
sion, embracing all nations; the 
subject all truth ; and the method 
<rf initiation into covenant with God, 
in a name, which necessarily involves 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
commission also enforces obedience 
in all things, and conveys a promise 
of permanent aid; and the precatory 
Amen with which it concludes, is , 
now and always equally necessary 
to the priest and to the people. 
There are also other doctrines to 
which the preacher alludes, and 
which are involved in the commis- 
sion, as the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the successive nature 
of the Ministry, which Christ or- 
dained. In stating the doctrine of 
regeneration in baptism, Mr. Wal- 
ton has inadvertently represented 
baptism to be, 14 the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritu- 
al grace we say inadvertently, 
because the doctrine is in many 
other passages correctly expressed, 
and this misrepresentation is imme- 
diately followed by ail assertion of 

u the external washing or sprinkling with 
water being emblematical and significant 
of that inward regenerating inflnence of 
the Holy Spirit, by which, from being 4 the 
children of wrath/ Christians are 4 made 
the ciiildien of grace’ become * members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven.*” P. 401. 

XXV. The Christian Apostles 
complaint , on the rejection of the 
report of the Gospel, through the 
pride of reason, the love of the 
world, and the prevailing power of 
sin. 

Of the four occasional Sermons 
annexed to the second volume, the 
first was preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambgidge ; the second 
before the Gommittee of Members 
of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, within the Deanery 
ofHadingham; the third on the death 
of the Reverend William Herring- 
feafli, whose Constancy and zeal in 
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doing .good made him known to 
many, &nd to pone by* whom he was 
not loved and honoured ; and the 
fourth at^ the Visitation of the Bi- 
shop of London. 

The*copious extracts which have 
been given from these volumes, suf- 
ficiently attest their character, and 
supersede the necessity of more di- 
rect commeitdation. In unaffected 
plainness of style, and unembarras- 
sed perspicuity of suasive argument, 
they recommend truths of infi- 
nite value and unquestionable au- 
thority in connexion with a righteous 
practice, of which the foundation is 
as sure as the necessity is indispen- 
sable. 


The Life bf the Rev . Thomas Scott , 
Rector of Aston Sandford , Bucks . 
By John Scbtt , A.M. Vicar of 
North Ferrihy , and Minister of 
St . Mary's, Hull. 2d Edit. 8vo. 
682 pp. Seeley. 1822. 

Autobiography is as a chart of 
human life, on which the soundings 
of former navigators upon the ocean 
of time are set down, to warn those 
who shall follow them in the same 
track of tl£ dangers they may iucur, 
and to mark the shoals and rocks 
that lurk iy the bosom of the deep ; 
those, therefore, who having voyaged 
through a* life of enterprise and 
difficulty, have recorded their ob- 
servations with fidelity and good 
sense, are entitled to the gratitude 
of mankind such works are far 
more useful, as well as far more in- 
teresting, than the narrative of some 
posthumous compiler, from whom 
we can derive no more than opinions 
only probably inferred, motives 
doubtfully suggested, and events 
more or less uncqptain and obscure. 
On this account we s^e under great 
obligations to Mr. Scott, late Vicar 
of Aston, for the honest and strait- 
forward history of his actions and 
feeliugs, and observations, which he 
bas left behind him id the memoirs 


of his life, published and enlarged 
by his son. Tne panegyric indited 
by filial piety might have slept in a 
more hopeless grave than that of 
his father, if the work had not been 
rescued from insignificance by the 
authentic details from the veteran’s 
own pen, which give life and nervous 
energy do the otherwise inanimate 
copy ; nis style is like himself, unaf- 
fected but unpolished; what strength 
he has, he exercises without parade 
and without exertion ; but he neither 
condenses nor adorns it : his think- 
ing is not profound, and of imagina- 
tion he had so little, that he thanked 
God he was not a poet. The prin- 
cipal charm, therefore, of his work, 
is the faithfulness with which he 
lays open the workings of iiis heart, 
and the honesty with which he avow s 
his sentimeuts : but above all, it 
contains much valuable evidence 
concerning the present state of the 
Church, to which we particularly 
invite the attention of the Clergy. 

The Church of England has long 
had to bemoan a domestic schism, 
the one part of her members leaning 
overmuch towards Calvinism, the 
other incessant in their opposition 
to it. To cure these dissensions, or 
at least to cool the heat of conten- 
tion, no better method can be de- 
vised, than by exposing the evjl con- 
sequences of extreme opinions, to 
reduce men to the golden mediocrity 
of truth. Mr. Scott was a leader, 
a champion, nay, as he himself 
boasts, the unanswered and unan- 
swerable champion of theCalvinistic 
party*: We propose, therefore, to 
produce evidence out of his Life, 
that Calvinism has a tendency to 
lead its professors into error, un- 
happiness, rudeness, pride, and 
hypocrisy. 

I, it is source of error, — thus, 
swayed by bis Calvinistic principles, 
Mr. Scott seems to have understood 
the precept of taking no thought for 
the morrow in a literal* sense, and 

* See Scott’s Remarks upon Toniline’i 
Refutation of Calvinism, last edition# 

r 2 
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to have considered himself under the 
protection of a special Providence, 
almost as much as # the Apostles. Of 
this many instances occur ; one is, 
that having laid out more than he 
could afford in medicines for the 
poor, a heaven-directed present of 
15/» 5s. 0 d. came to him fiom dis- 
tant strangers, and he colludes 
“ therefore that a penurious pru- 
dence springing from weak faith is 
impolicy as well as sin." (p. 155.) 
We are undoubtedly assured, that 
what a man lays out in charity, it 
shall be paid him again ; but strong 
indeed must he the faith which ex- 
pects repayment in this life as a thing 
so certain, that to doubt it is sinful. 
Again he says, “ I have been nearly 
thirty -live years in orders, and except 
during two years that I continued 
single, my regular income as a 
Minister would never defray more 
than half my expenditure ; yet, 
though often tried, 1 endeavoured to 
trust the Lord, and I have been pro- 
vided for.*' (p. 396.) What misery 
might not a young Calvinist entail 
upon himself, if lie were to follow 
Mr. Scott’s example in this parti- 
cular, and year after year incurring 
debts which he had no visible means 
of discharging, were to trust to Pro- 
vidential, we might almost say to, 
miraculous interpositions for a sup- 
ply. A practice too the more sur- 
prising, because it was contrary to 
his own deliberate opinions ; for in 
another place he says, that “ it is 
necessary to the comfort, independ- 
ence, and usefulness of a Clergyman, 
to keep down his expenses within 
the limits of his resources.” This no 
doubt is the acknowledgment of his 
own natural good sense, but because 
he was a Calvinist, because be was 
governed by the secret influence of 
a doctrine, that teaches personal 
and partial election, he was always 
disposed to look for personal and 
partial instances of favour through- 
out the administrations of Provi- 
jfenCe. For the same reason, even 
hil sufferings be was not content to 
ascribe to the established laws of 
* # 6 
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nature, and the ordinary course of 
God’s government; but he •repre- 
sents them as irregular dispensa- 
tions, appropriated with , peculiar 
'purpose to the singular end of his 
correction, although his drscern- 
uwnt of that end is not always very 
discriminating. For instance," hav- 
ing found his friends in Lincolnshire 
more disposed to give Mm a patient 
hearing than he expected, he returned 
home full of sanguine hopes, that 
some good would be done by his 
journey/* (p. 162.) Now since joy 
and hope are fruits of the spirit, it 
does not appear that tlierfe could be 
any thing very sinful in his feelings 
on that occasion : however, the habit 
of referring every occurrence to a 
special Providence, taught him 
otherwise ; and a sharp attack of 
asthma, which he had 1 after his 
return, he viewed in the light of a 
punishment, for which he was bound 
to be thankful. In these instances, 
who does not trace the same unwar- 
rantable inference of special favour 
shewn upon some particular emer- 
gency, as that drawn by Mr. Camp- 
bell at Lattakoo, in the south of 
Africa, where after the native con- 
jurors had exhausted all their skill 
in a season of drought, and yet could 
procure no rain, it came as readily 
at the call of the Missionaries, as 
formerly at the instance of Elijah. 
They held meetings to pray for it; 
and " it pleased Divine 'Providence 
to answer their prayers by causing 
rain to come.” 

Another error, into which Mr, 
Scott’s Calvinistic creed has be- 
trayed him, is the rejection of every 
theological word, which is not found 
in Scripture. His party endeavour 
to extricate themselves from the 
charge of misrepresenting the cove- 
nantor repentance, in not preaching 
conditional salvation, by maintaining 
that the word condition or condi- 
tional is not to be found in Scripture* 
For this reason, they inclose them-* 
selves within the boundaries of 
a phraseology, which was sufficient 
for its purpose when it was used* 
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but is now as unequal to the expli- 
cation of questions th&t have since 
arisen, as the language of Cicero to 
the explanation of modern philoso- 
phy, In vain, therefore, he com- 
plains in the following passage, “ I 
have for almost thirty years bee,* 
labouring to weed out of my writings 
every unscriptural expression ; but 
no distinction is made (he speaks of 
a recent criticism) between this and 
the slang of a sect or party,” (p.390.) 

B The truth is, this very practice forms 
a slang, when Scriptural expressions 
are violently wrested froYn the Scrip- 
tures, without regard to their origiual 
application, and thrust into more 
conspicuous stations than their au- 
thors intended them to fill. In re- 
jecting unscriptural expressions, they 
make common cause with an ene- 
my, to whom, we arc sure, they 
would not willingly be 7rotpa*#aTa* — 
the Socinians. 'I'hey urge the same 
argument ; but in answer to both 
< one and the other, it is sufficient to 
oppose the remarks of Archdeacon 
Wrangham, in a note appended to a 
valuable charge, which he has lately 
published touching the latter con- 
troversy. 

•“ To allege that the word Trinity no 
where occurs in the Bible, is the mere 
puerility of^cavil ; for neither does the 
Bible contain the h orris Unity or Provi- 
dence, as applied to the Godhead, or Om- 
nipotence, <ft* Omniscience. It is suffi- 
cient that th*ir equivalents, by direct as- 
sertion or irresistible infereure, are there 
to be found. I think*lt is Socinus him- 
self who says, Satis est apud onines veri- 
tatis amantes, rem ip*am, de qua qnsestio 
est, ratiombus vel testimoniis confirmari ; 
qtiamvis vocabula, quae in ips& quaestione 
explicanda expressa sunt, diserte scripts 
non inveniantur.” * 

Again, iu a very amiable letter writ- 
ten to one of his sisters, Mr. Scott 
owns 9 an error, in words to which 
most of his party # might subscribe. 

“ Fot want of experienoe and prudence, 
forgetting my own principle, that none can 
come to Jesus except he be taught of 
God, I was much too earnest, and in a hurry, 
said too much, and went too far ; and thus 
out of my abundant love surfeited yoty— 
forgive me this wrong.* (p. 14 &) 


Here both tly main errors of the 
Calvin is*s are apparent : 1. by mis'- 
taking the end of the magnet,’ his 
zeal repels instead of attracting, and 
2. he acknowledges, that if he had 
acted on his own principles, exhorta- 
tion would have been out of the 
question. They refer effects to the 
immediate agency of the first great 
cause, which we are taught ordina- 
rily to expect from the instrument- 
ality of second causes ; thus the ob- 
jects of divine favour being, accord- 
ing to their creed, singled out in each 
particular instance by a special ap- 
pointment of electing mercy, and 
none but those who are so singled 
out being capable of true religion ; 
it follows of course, that the 
preacher, who would not spend his 
breath in vain, must wait till con- 
version descends from heaven, before 
he can open his mouth to the uncon- 
verted wnh the smallest prospect of 
success. This consequence indeed 
they deny ; but it is a consequence 
legitimately deduced from the fore- 
going premises, and we challenge 
them to shew in what point the ar- 
gument is defective. But they must 
not shift their ground ; they must 
not disclaim a principle at one time, 
for which they earnestly contend at 
another ; they cannot maintain, that 
they hope to be instruments in the 
hands of God, when they are in the 
habit of contending, that God works 
without instruments : here indeed we 
have the acknowledgment of Mr* 
Scott, that on his principles per- 
suasion is useless, and that unless 
God converts, it is impossible to 
convince. 

His judgment was usually vigorous 
and sound ; unless therefore it was 
warped by some strong prepos- 
sessions, it is difficult to account for 
the inaccurate reasoning we find in 
the following anecdote : ht deter- 
mined, it appears, to leave off' play* 
ing at cards, because it was a stum- 
bling block to his parislrionei* ; but 
what is his evidence of the fact i 
• 

u One to whom his ministry had* been 
made decidedly useful, told him, that two 
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of liia neighbours having met to keep 
Christmas, played at caros, drank too much, 
and ip the end quarrelled, and raised a sort 
of riot ; and when she remonstrated with 
one of them on his conduct, as inconsistent 
with his professed attention to religion, his 
answer was : There is no„ harm in cards, 
Mr. Scott plays at cards ; this he says 
smote him to the heart, and he saw that if 
lie played soberly and quietly tin v would 
go further.*’ p. 121. 1 

Now this conclusion is wlvat Aris- 
totle would call a paralogism. The 
mischief that ensued was only ac- 
cidentally connected with the cause 
to which he assigns it. The argu- 
ment involves two fallacies ; for in 
the first place, drinking too much 
and quarrelling were the faults com- 
mitted by liis parishioners. Now with 
respect to drinking, it surely is not 
by any natural necessity so tied to 
playing at cards, that the one may 
usually be expected to accompany 
the other. Undoubtedly many a pro- 
fligate man will both gamble and get 
drunk ; but so far from any natural 
connection subsisting between the 
two vices, the fact is rather the re- 
verse. For drinking too much dis- 
ables the gamester from playing to 
advantage, and though quarrels are 
sometimes the effect of gambling. 
Yet the mere playing at cards has no 
tendency to produce them, which 
drinking has, by heating the blood, 
and exalting the spirits ; and for one 
quarrel proceeding from cards, there 
are twenty engendered by drinking. 
The quarrelling therefore in this in- 
stance must probably be attributed 
to the drinking, and Mr. Scott him- 
self* implies as much in the order of 
his narration, " they drank too 
much and quarrelled.” Although, 
therefore, it is a good argument 
against drinking, to say that it leads 
to quarrels, yet it is no argument 
against playing at cards, to say that 
two merf drank and quarrelled, be- 
cause the playing at cards led nei. 
tber to the ^ne nor to the other. 

In the natt place, even if the ar- 
gument were stated with more pre- 
cision, thus: — I see from this in- 
state, that if I play ever so little. 


it will encourage them to go further 
and to gamble, therefore it is to be 
avoided ; still it would be inconclu- 
sive ; for neither is a singly instance 
sufficient to justify a universal con- 
clusion, nor is an innocent recreation 
Hi be condemned, because it is oc- 
casionally abused by intemperate 
persons. We question whether the 
sternest ascetics of the Calvinistic 
party would deem it incumbent upon 
them to forego their glass of wine ? * 
because some drunken driveller may 
have pleaded their example, to ex- 
tenuate his oWn debaucheries. 

II. If Solomon’s observation con- 
cerning religious wisdom be true, 
that her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace, 
then doubtless there must be some- 
thing wrong in that mode of faith, 
which converts the pleasantness of 
religion into gloom, and her peace 
into disquietude. When therefore 
we find that after years of earnest 
labour, and sincere devotion to the 
service of Christianity, Mr. Scott 
confesses hi rose If “ less comfortable 
in respect of religion than he used 
to be,” w'hen he complains of " the 
painful discoveries he has made about 
his own heart, aud the devices of 
Satan,” “ that he saw not the fruits 
ofhis labours as a M itiisteia’Xp. 318.) 
and felt no sensible comfort when he 
thought himself dying, (p. 349.) 
surely that narrowness of the Cal- 
vinistic creed must be convicted of 
error, which »fed this unhappy 
humour, and blotted out all the con- 
solations of conscience, aud clouded 
a good man’s dying hour w'ilh dismal 
apprehensions. The truth is, that 
in those who are infected with Cal- 
vinism, the conscience often becomes 
morbid, and losing much of its dis- 
crimination, confounds, if it does 
not invert, the proportions of ^ood 
and ill* On some particular subjects 
they are haunted with horrid phan. 
toms, and the smallest speck of 
guilt in our more immediate relations 
to God is magnified by their distem- 
pered optics, till it assumes the ter- 
rific dimensions of the spectre in the 
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Castle? of Otranto ; while many a 
moral offence ^of greater magnitude 
shrinks away, like the Ghost in 
Hamlet, end “ melts as breath into 
the wind.” Of this we have a 
notable example in Mr. Scott : we 
allude to the passage where hfe 
speaks of a transaction, which he 
declares in his deliberate judgment, 
was the most atrocious wickedness 
of his life. What words of dire 
omen are these? Who does not ex- 
pect that the tale to be unfolded 
will harrow up his soul, and freeze 
his blood ? Gentle reader, fear not, 
the most atrocious wickedness of 
Mr. Scott’s life was — his ordination. 
But perhaps he was tempted by lucre 
and the desire of gain, to play the 
part of a hireling in the Church. 
No such thing, there never was a 
more disinterested mortal. Perhaps, 
then he designed treachery, and 
intended to propagate doctrines dif- 
ferent from those he professed — no 
such thing — sincerity and rectitude 
of heart were the prominent features 
of his character. He says indeed, 
that he prevaricated, if not lied, in 
his Subscriptions and Declarations ; 
and “ if it were so it was a grievous 
fftult :** but his own narrative proves 
the contrary. It was not till some 
time after^that his serious attention 
was directed to the Articles, and 
when he discovered how much they 
were at variance with the Socinian 
principles, with which he was at 
that time tainted, He declined pre- 
fermgpt in the Church, because he 
could not conscientiously subscribe. 
So that it is evident, it was not pre- 
varication, of which he was guilty, 
but only the fqlly (a folly, we fear, 
much too common) of signing and 
declaring and subscribing to he 
kne^y not exactly what. Let us 
next inquire whether there were not 
some passages «in his iifej more 
.marked with moral turpitude than 
this ; more deserving of reprehen- 
sion, and the reproaches of a self-ac- 
cusing conscience. He has recorded 
of himself, that st before he was six- 
4)66^, he was as immoral as he could 
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be; at that tir:ie he began to see 
that he was a sinner; but for nine 
years afterwards/' he was unable to 
stem the torrent of his impetuous 
inclinations, when swelled by wel- 
come, suitable, and powerful temp- 
tations.” (]> 16.) Nine years of 

unrestrained licentiousness might 
surely /have called forth severer 
castigations from his conscience, 
than the thoughtlessness with which 
good intention sometimes rushes 
upon its purpose. This false distri- 
bution of importance to the several 
branches of duty is the key to open 
most of the paradoxes in the cha- 
racter of his party. 

ill. The next point that demands 
notice, is the tendency of Calvinism 
to transform rudeness into a reli- 
gious obligation, and to strip social 
intercourse of the little charities 
that sweeten the cup of life, and 
conciliate brotherly love. They 
who rely too much upon religious 
sensibilities, to guide them in their 
practice, are apt to overlook the 
minor details of duty, as too insig- 
nificant for their regard. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will confirm this 
statement : — A Clergyman with 
whom Mr. Scott was intimate, and 
who by his oun account possessed 
more doctrinal knowledge than 
many, called upon him sometimes 
with a view of reclaiming him from 
his newly adopted opinions. But he 
(Mr. Scott) found these disputes 
unprofitable : so he let his friend 
know, “ that as a consistent Clergy- 
man, he had no time to spare for 
unprofitable visits, and but little for 
any visits, except in subservience 
to religious edification, and useful- 
ness ” (P. 124.) by which it would 
seem, that friendly discussion upon 
the highest points of religious faith 
is neither profitable, nor ejiifying; 
and all social intercourse is con« 
detuned, unless the visitpr will talk 
Calvinism.Therudeness^vasfeit, and 
the Clergyman never returned. . Un- 
doubtedly something of this is to be 
attributed to the natural roughness 
of the man ; but notwithstanding his 
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roughness, he had a* kind and gene- 
rous heart ; and if his opinions had 
not deceived his judgment, he would 
never, in reviewing this passage of 
his life, have deliberately exulted 
in his churlishness. He would have 
seen, that civility is a duty to which 
benevolence is the obligation, and 
that no one is to be excommunica- 
ted front the common offices of 
social charity, only because he is not 
a Calvinist. Another instance in 
which he was conscientiously un- 
civil, though the motive was very 
different, and far more respectable, 
deserves, however, on several ac- 
counts to be related : 

“ I had frequent invitations,” says be “ to 
meet dinner parties, fonned of persons 
professing religion, and I generally ac- 
cepted them j yet I seldom returned home 
without dissatisfaction, and even remorse 
of conscience. One day, I met at the 
house of a rather opulent tradesman a 
large party, among whom were some 
other Ministers : the dinner was exceed- 
ingly splendid and luxurious, consisting 
of two courses, including every delicacy in 
season. Some jokes passed upon the sub- 
ject, and one person in particular, a minis- 
ter of much celebrity, said : “ If we pro- 
ceed thus, we shall soon have gout num- 
bered among the privileges of the Gospel.” 
This passed off very well , but in the even- 
ing, a question being proposed on the 
principal dangers to which evangelical re- 
ligion was exposed in the present day, 
when it canuf to my turn to speak, I ven- 
tured to say, that conformity to the world 
among persons professing godliness was 
the grand danger of all : the luxurious din- 
ner did not pass unnoticed by me. I ex- 
pressed myself as cautiously as I could, 
consistently with my conscience ; but I 
observed, howevei it might be needful for 
Christians in superior stations sometimes 
to give splendid and expensive dinners to 
their worldly relations and connexions, 
yet when Ministers and Chrisrians met 
together as such, it was not consistent ; 
but should be exchanged for more frugal 
entertainment of each other, and more 
abundant feeding of the poor, the maimed, 
the lame and the blind. — Probably I was 
tpo pointed, -‘and many strong expressions 
of disapprobation were used at the time ; 
but I went home, as one that had thrown 
off a great burthen from hi? back, rejoic- 
m the testimony of my conscience. 
pQOsequeace was a sort of tacit wwora. 
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vnunicatien from the circle ; the gentleman 
never invited me again, bi|t once, hud then 
our dinner was literally a piece of boiled 
beef." (P. ii43.) 

I 

This anecdote shews, first, the lati* 
guage usually adopted by that parly 
- 4 - professing religion — professing 
godliness — Christians in contradis- 
tinction to us irreligious ungodly 
heathens . 2dly, It shetos, ,that the 
godly are quite as impatient of ad- 
vice as the profane: and lastly it 
shews, that those who have no taste 
for gOod things, declaim against 
them in vain. 

IV. It is impossible not to remark 
in the foregoing extracts a certain 
sectarian tone ; that is a tone which 
makes the separation of a few from 
the many, together with an assump- 
tion of superiority. Yet, certainly, 
the Calvin istic party are so far from 
pretending separation, that, on the 
contrary, they claim to be the 
only genuine representatives of the 
Church. Why then assume the air of 
schismatic arrogance ? for schism is 
the offspring of pride. But Mr. Scott 
had not a particle of pride in his 
composition : in his personal cha- 
racter, Christianity never boasted a 
brighter pattern of humility. The 
solution of this phenomenon is to 
be sought in the narrowness of the 
Calvinistic creed. The notion of par- 
tial election for ever present to the 
mind engenders arrogance : hence 
arises a singular mixture of per- 
sonal humility dtad religious pride. 
Thus he reflects with dissatisfaction 
upon a former period of his life, as 
not being religious , in tbe interpre- 
tation of that term which he after, 
words adopted, though at the same 
time he was “impressed with a 
strong sense of the truth and im* 
porta nee of Christianity," (P. 10) 
and was, in fact, fulfilling his duties 
as a Minister, mart conscientiously 
and faithfully c it appears, therefore, 
that the Calvinistic iuterpretation of 
the term Religion excludes all from 
its preciocts, who are not Calvi- 
nists. 

V. Great pretension# to spit to- 
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uality. in religion combined with 
great Aversion to the enforcement 
of moral duties is a most pernicious 
hypocrispi, which like ice that has 
been left hollow by retiring waters,* 
bears*a semblance of solidity and 
safety, while emptiness and destruc- 
tion really lurk below : on this point, 
Mr. Scott is altogether irreproach- 
able. r JThuf excellent man was too 
sincere to dissemble the faults even 
of those whose opinions he espous- 
ed. 

"Nor number, nor example wTth him 
wrought 

To swervfc from truth, or change his 
constant mind, 

Though single.” 

For instance, what can be more 
sound and sensible, than the fol- 
lowing protest against the practice 
of his party ? — 

li The preaching of the present day is not 
practical enough. (P. 207.) Many preach- 
ers are not directly Antinonnau in doctrine, 
who yet dwell so fully stud constantly on 
doctrinal points, and give the several 
parts of the Christian temper, and con- 
duct, in all its branches and ramifications, 
so little prominency, that after all, their 
hearers are never taught the particulars of 
their duty, in the several relations to God 
and man, in the improvement of their 
talents, the redemption of their tune, &c. 
they arc tola in a few words, that they 
should be holy, and do good works, but 
they are left ignorant, in what genuine 
holiness and ^ood works consist, and often 
live in sin, or neglect of duty, for want of 
knowing this or the other thing to be sin 
or duty.” (P. 205.) And, again, “ A 
clergyman should endeavour to proportion 
his doctrine to the scriptural measure, and 
not to have more Calvinism, properly so 
called, in his sermons, in proportion to 
other instruction^ than is found in the 
New Testament : — Some Calvinists put as 
much into a sermon, as the whole of St. 
Paul’s Epistles contain, but far less of 
other^things.” (P. 438.) And, again, 
“ Sure I am that Evangelical religion is in 
many places woefulfy verging to Antino- 
mianism ; our natural pride and carnality 
being both humoured and fed by it, under 
the plausible pretence of exalting free 
grace, and debasing human nature. But 
whilst Antinoinians talk of the grace of 
the Gospel, they overturn all revealed re- 
ligion : the conversion of the Ahtinomian, 
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notwithstanding 7)1! his good ft clings, only 
leaves h<m ten fold more a hater of the 
God of the Bible, ^han he was before.” 1 
(P. 20 1.) And, again in his Scnnon <m 
Election and Perseverance, “ Others are 
ready to say, in extravagant zeal, to any 
one of greater niudeiation ; if you really 
believe these doctrines, why do you pi each 
them so sparingly, cautiously, and practi- 
cally ? jfwould desire such a man to study 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and to answer the ob- 
jection himself — indeed they are not all 
proper subjects to insist on, when we 
preach to sinners, to prejudiced hearers, 
or newly awakened persons, and are sel- 
dom if ever found in Scripture, explicitly 
thus addressed.” 

How few of those whose opinions 
are Calvinist it*, temper their zeal 
with so much judgment. Yel, hen 
the adherents of this party are tokl 
by their antagonists, that their te- 
nds tend to Antiunmiuuism, and 
allege, in proof of their tendency, 
the fact of its prevalence, they deny 
the charge with indignation, and 
fall upon us, as calurnni itors, who 
take advantage of a few unf. equent 
abuses, to slander the whole body. 
It is, therefore, of huge importance, 
to have the testimony of the great- 
est saint in their calendar against 
themselves, and we shall now prove 
the truth of the allegation, first, 
from Mr. Scott’s own averments, 
secondly, from the observations he 
bus recorded, and lastly, from the 
treatment he himself experienced. 
After explaining the superior utility 
of preaching duties as well as doc- 
trines, he adds : 

“ Yon see, I take it for granted, in op- 
position to the verdict of a vast majority 
of London professors, that I have the 
truth on my side.” (P. 250.) And, again, 
“ A religion bordering on Antinomianism, 
has the countenance of respectable names ; 
strong prejudices are in most places in 
favour of it.” (P. 201,) And, again, “ A 
tendency to Antinomianism is the bane of 
evangelical preaching in this day? both by 
lowering Christianity among those within, 
deceiving professors, and disgracing tlrt* 
common cause : I have a irpst deep and 
heartfelt conviction of the truth and* im- 
portance of those peculiarities, which have 
hitherto made ine unpopular P. 3 4g. 

Unpopular , because be preached 
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the duties of Christianity! — but 
more of this anon. 

2. Let us next survey the result 
of his observations upon the actual 
effects of Calvinistic doctrine. Mr. 
Newton, a great man of that party, 
had been sixteen years at Olney : 
now mark in what state his pastoral 
ministrations left that Churc.;, when 
Mr. Scott succeeded to the curacy. 

“ The people,” lie says, “ were full of 
religious notions-, of that knowledge, 
winch puffeth up, while the love 1 hat edi- 
fieth was comparatively rare : many were 
nursed up to a morbid delicacy of feeling, 
which could not bear the faithful applica- 
tion of scriptural admonitions, without 
expostulation and complaint.” (P. 181.) 

“ There are above two thousand inhabi- 
tants in this town, (Olney) almost all Cal- 
vinists, even the most debauched of them : 
they are become, like David, wis^r than 
their teacheis; that is, they think them- 
selves so, and in an awful manner have 
learned to abuse Gospel notions, to stupify 
their consciences, vindicate their sloth 
and wickedness, and shield off conviction.’' 
(p. 20 ?.) “ Their prayer-meeting'' proved 
hot-beds, on which superficial and discre- 
ditable preachers were hastily raised up, 
who, going forth on the Lord’s day to the 
neighbouring panshes, intcictpled those 
who used to attend Mr. Newton: men 
were called to pray in public, whose con- 
duct afterwards brought deep disgiace 
upon the Gospel : tliej pioduccd a capti- 
ous, criticising, self- wise spirit, so that 
even Mr. Newton himself could seldom 
please them ; they rendered the people so 
contemptuously indifferent to the worship 
of God at the Chinch, that I never before 
or since witnessed any thing like it.” — 
P. 490 . 

We earnestly conjure those who 
call themselves Evangelical, to con- 
sider tile effects of their system, as 
they are here faithfully and impar- 
tially described. Is it possible that 
any one can be much in love with 
the shallow, hypocritical form of 
religion, contained in this portrait ? 
the principal features of which 
are the emptiness of ostentatious 
piety, and the incorrigibility of 
spiritual pride ? these are the con- 
sequences of placing too much 
reliance on feelings and emotions 
in religion ; these are the results 


of a zeal, that evaporates in* smoke 
and vapour, without communicat- 
ing an active heat. Far he it from 
us* to deny, that many , of them 
are blessed with affections, deep as 
well as strong, which may lead to 
the highest pinnacles of virtue, and 
bring forth fruits of love an hun- 
dred fold. Nevertheless, let them 
keep their sensibility to thqmselves, 
and thank God for it. But let them 
not insist on a criterion of religion, 
undesigned by the founder of Chris- 
tianity, nor measure their neigh- 
bour’ s chance of heaven by the 
warmth of his constitrtional tem- 
perament. Religious feelings may be 
stimulated by those who are taught 
to believe them necessary ; but un- 
less they are founded upon the mo- 
ral sense of good and ill, chastised 
by hopes and fears, and regulated 
by sober judgment; they will inevi- 
tably terminate, as at Olney, in An- 
tmoinianisin, hypocrisy, and hard- 
ness of heart. 

3. But the merits of Mr. Scott, 
in resisting the mischief of this 
system, are much enhanced by the 
trouble and vexation it drew upon 
him, through the whole career of his 
ministry — not only at Olney, where 
we have seen the temper oi people, 
and where he says himself, 
c ' I am very unpopular in this town, 
and preach in general t<,\ very small 
congregations, and am generally 
looked upon as an unsound-legal-Ar- 
liiinian.’’ P. 200. but even among 
those of a higher class, belter edu- 
cated, and less exposed to delusion, 
stdl he was persecuted by the Auti- 
nomiau spirit. Indeed the temper 
and behaviour of his London con- 
gregation at the Lock, is as salu- 
tary a warning as can well be ima- 
gined against what is commonly 
termed Evangelical preaching! 

“ He was aware/' he says, “ that they 
were decided Calvinists, however he deter- 
mined to expound the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and while he went through 
the more doctrinal part of the Epistle, 
he was attended by more than three 
hundred persons : (it was a lecture on a 
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wcek-tlay) but when lie came to speak 
more particularly oil Christian tempers, 
and the 1 dative duties, in the fourth 
chapter, the alarm was spread, though 
he stamped every exhortation strongly 
with an Evangelical seal. J3uf at length* 
when Tie preached fiom the 5fh chapter, 
on the winds, “ See that ye walk eircuti- 
spectly,’' the charge was every where 
circulated, that he had changed Ins piin- 
ciples, and w#s become an Aimnnan, and 
at once Ac irrecoverably fast much above 
half fas audience. His Sunday morning 
congregation greatly decreased, and dis- 
satisfaction was manifested in the looks 
and language of the Governors.” #P. SJ83. 

Whnt are we to make of all this? 
is it possible, that in any chapel 
belonging to the Established Church, 
the preacher, and an Evangelical 
preacher too, should be deserted 
by his hearers, and bullied by his 
patrons, because he followed St. 
Paul in preaching Christian duties ? 
and lest it should be supposed, that 
these are unfavourable specimens, 
selected for the purpose of setting 
Calviuistic principles in the most 
disadvantageous light, let us attend 
to the evidence of the venerable 
Author, near the close of his long 
and laborious career. “ All my ex- 
perience,'’ says he, “ and observa- 
tion and study wholly fail to teach 
me how to keep together a congre- 
gation wltidi is prejudiced against 
some part of that instruction, which 
faithfuiue&s renders it my duty to 
inculcate. P. 436. His advice 
upon this subject deserves to be 
recorded in characters of gold, upon 
every pulpit of the Calvinists : 
** Remember how much better it 
is to do a little substantial good, 
than by smooth and false doctrine, 
to obtain crowded congregations 
and do them mischief uniformly." 
He adds, “ my usefulness as a 
preacher lias been greatest where 
my congregations have been small 
and discouraging.” (P. 469. f Never, 
then, let them boast in future of 
their large and crowded congrega- 
tions ; never let them insult their less 
Calvinistic brethren by a comparison 
of numbers, nor scorn the sober lew, 
who listen that they may learn, and 


learn that they may become better 
and more holy. For Mr. Scott has 
furnished the nto^t irrefragable’ evi- 
dence, lliat a large congregation of 
Calvinists is an infallible symptom 
of Anfinomianism. Will they pre- 
tend that his unpopularity was per- 
sonal, and owing to some peculiarity 
in his^tianner ; it would be sufficient 
to oppose to such a frivolous pre- 
tence the testimony of Mr. Wilber- 
foicc. “ All objections,” says he, 

“ arising from an unfa\ durable 
manner were at once overruled by 
the strong sense, the extensive ac- 
quaintance with Scripture, the ac- 
curate knowledge of the human 
heart, and the vehement and pow er- 
ful appeals to the conscience, with 
which all his sermons abounded in 
a greater degree than those of any 
other Minister I ever attended.' 9 
(P. 608.) But the circumstances 
already detailed abundantly refute 
the assertion. 

Mr. Scott, the Editor, asks, whe- 
ther " his father must not have 
been a very different character, in 
the piactical nature of Ids views of 
Christianity, and his manner of ad- 
dressing men in order to the pro- 
motion of their salvation, from w hat 
we are ready to suppose a decided 
Calvinist must be." (P. 598.) Very 
different, no doubt, from what a 
decided Calvinist actually, for the 
most part, is. For proof of this, we 
may refer to his own description of 
decided Cah irusts at the Lock 
Chapel. His conduct was not incon- 
sistent with his principles, but nei- 
ther was it the consequence of them. 
It was the consequence of pure re- 
ligion acting upon a heart naturally 
good ; and the fen blues* of his tem- 
per, which in the wild state of his 
passions, was the cause of many 
disorders, was afterwards, when 
they were brought into subjection 
to the law of Christ, the source of- 
an admirable zeal, with-which Cal- 
vinistic opinions were ‘accidentally 
mingled. Or perhaps it maybe ad- 
mitted that there is something in 
those opinions, which naturally cap- 
G 2 
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tivates, and seizes nppn warm con- 
stitutions ; but this book contains 
evidence enough, tl^at goodness and 
Calvinism are not correlatives, nor 
in any way connected together after 
the manner of cause and effect. 


Bt itish Review, No. 40. — The Bi- 
shop vj Gloucester's Charge. 

The government of old France was 
despotism mitigated by epigrams, 
and the ordinary d illness of the 
British Review is enlivened by fa- 
natical fun. Of this curious mix- 
ture, our readers have formerly seen 
happy specimens, and we have com- 
mented upon their peculiarities at 
considerable length. In a number 
recently published, the critic has 
surpassed himself; and under the 
pretence of reviewing the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s Chaige, has poured 
forth a tirade, of which we shall ex- 
tract the choicest morsels. All re- 
marks would be superfluous. But we 
request the public attention to a 
strange and suspicious coincidence 
between the recent Numbers of the 
Edinburgh and British Reviews. 
The former openly advocates the 
spoliation of the Church — the lat- 
ter as openly maintains, that the 
Church deserves to be plundered. 
The former encourages the assail- 
ants of the Cathedral, the latter 
vilifies its tenants. If we believe 
that either journal is conducted by 
Churchmen, we must admit that 
the Church is iti danger from within 
as well as from without. 

“ We must frankly state, having a 
charge upon our own consciences to state 
the truth, however disinclined to speak 
evil of diguities, that the tendency of 
episcopal Chaiges appears to us to he in 
general replete with danger to our Church 
Establishment. It would seem from many 
of them that the duty of the pastoral cler- 
gyman consisted only in a hearty hatred 
of all manner or schism, and in giving the 
widest .possible range to the application 
of the term. Aud, reasoning from the 
apparent spirit and objects of a part of 
these periodical lectures, we should; speak. 
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ing with all deference, be tempted to say 
that, owing to the unhappy dominion of 
certain prejudices of education, no per- 
sons /arc t,o ignorant, not only of the state 
of the religious world, hut of the specific 
interests and dangers of our ecclesiastical 
establishment, as some of its app&inled 
giiiiHdians.’’ P. 257 . 

“ That private persons, of whose estate 
this right constitutes a portion or appen- 
dage, slianld exercise it with ,*i single view 
to their worldly gain or family advance- 
ment, is less surprising than that the same 
abuse should be committed by the guar- 
dians of the state, who by every appoint- 
ment of< a weak, or prejudiced, or indo- 
lent functionary to the service of the 
Church, lay whole districts barren in the 
teriitory of Christ, and wither, as it were, 
the growth of giacc in the country. The 
truth is, that every patron, from the king 
downwards, holds his power as a trust 
from God, and in every exercise of it is 
doing an act more extensively ailed ing 
the interests of man and the glory of the 
Creator than any of which a human being 
can, in any circumstances, be capable. 
But the higher the patronage, the more 
destructive is the abuse. To send over- 
seers into the vineyard of God, who care 
not whether it brings foith ‘grapes 7 or 
* wild grapes/ — who, with the frost of 
thcii academical learning and constringent 
orthodoxy, interdict and starve the soil 
which they were deputed to cultivate ; 
who conceive their own dignity to consist 
in doing nothing themselves, and chocking 
all extra-doings in otheis, — who, mistake 
all stir in tiie work of the Gosoel for ex- 
travagance or innovation, and rest satis- 
fied with a clergy, however loose or Lao- 
dicean in character, so long as the letter 
of the rubric remains inviolate , — to com- 
mit to such persons the difficult, and dan- 
gerous, and onerous management of our 
Christian Protestant Establishment in this 
its present conjuncture, is to frustrate the 
dispensations of Divine mercy through 
the Gospel, by the best contrived human 
means, and upon the widest scale of ope- 
ration, which the great spiritual enemy 
of man has had it in his power to suggest.” 
P. 259. 

‘‘ Considering, as we do, that what the 
poor are most interested in learning is 
precisely tl^at which the parish clergyman 
is bound by his allegiance to God to 
teach them — the learning of the Scrip- 
tures, and the application of Christian pre- 
cepts, we can scarcely be persuaded that 
any knowledge by which society will be 
benefited, and the moral order of the 
work! advanced, will be the result of the 
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fairest looking scheme of public instruc- 
tion, where the whole airof the institution 
is poisoned by* the example of its very 
patrons and Mipporteis, and the Cluirch 
despoiled «of its attraction and intluence 
by the drowsiness or dissipation of the? 
minister.’' P. 261. 

“ We cannot think that this admomtryy 
and explicit interference with the con- 
duct, manners, and pursuits of his clergy, 
has hitherto tyeen enough regarded as the 
duty oftthc diocesan. It is not, as we 
began with remarking, in the power of 
every bishop to take this spuitual ground 
with characteristical propriety ; it is not 
every bishop whose fear of God places 
him sufficiently above the fear of man to 
dispose and qualify him for insisting upon 
duties, of which it is an offence to human 
pride to be reminded ; and the heads of 
not a tew of our bishops are -so full of the 
chimeras and spectres of scctarism, schism, 
Calvinism, and other tenific forms and 
omens of disastious impost to our Church, 
as to he totally blind to the real, sensible, 
and substantial instant peril, in which it is 
placed by the un«$>mtual and unholy lives 
of its authorised ministers.” P. 265. 

44 A day passed at any country village 
without pailicuiar inquiry will usually 
let the stranger, if lie is an observer of 
these things, into the secret of the real 
state ol the cure. If the pastoral func- 
tion is in abeyance, the misery, pollution, 
ami blasphemy, which meet him at every 
turn, will speedily inform linn of that fact; 
And, how well the sworn dispenser of 
God’s word and sacraments, hunts, and 
shoots, ai^j dances, and denounces Me- 
thodism, and approves his orthodoxy to 
lus diocesan by his holy hatred of the 
Bible Society, and the evangelical clergy, 
will usually appear insri died hut too legi- 
bly in the characteis and countenances of 
lus straggling and repining flock.” P. 266. 

44 Against these hellish machinations the 
militant members of our Church are sum- 
moned to display to its utmost their evan- 
gelical courage. It is to be now seen 
whether those who aie professedly on 
God’s side will $et with the zeal and con- 
sistency of his true servants. It is to be 
row seen whether they will answer the 
urgent and imperious call which the crisis 
malfes upon them ; whether, with such an 
enemy at their gates, so large abortion of 
them will still chefish little mean animosi- 
ties, jealousies, and suspicions still con- 
tinue to call names still continue to 
cry down all active labours as officious, 
irregular, and supererogatory; — still per- 
severe in paring down clerical duty to 
the mere letter of the rubric f — still con- 


tent themselves with executing with ex- 
actness an official service, with delivering 
ethical lectures, with denouncing what it 
would cost too mifcli to imitate still 
continue to depend upon ancient bul- 
warks, and venerable towers, while the 
only substantial means of defence are neg- 
lected : or shall we see, in this hour of 
peril, the conduct of the clergy re-formed 
after tlie model recommended by the Bi- 
shop of Gloucestei ? Shall we see through 
all the ranks of ohr clergy a grand efVbi f, 
similar, and not mfeuor, to that which the 
enemy is making? — shall we see all ill- 
founded jealousies sacrificed to the com- 
mon interest ? — shall we see ail end made 
of the foolish uproar about Bible So- 
cieties, evangelical picachers; and shall 
vve see one united endeavour to avert the 
immediate peril? Are we to hope that 
patronage will be frightened out of its 
state of apathy and abuse, the High 
Church loused fiom its deep official sleep, 
and the Cathedial and its close become 
the focus of spiritual zeal, practical piety, 
and Christian discipline? If this, or any 
thing like this, should be provoked by the 
picsent hoiiible combinations against the 
happiness of life and the hope of the soul, 
our special thanks will belong to Him to 
whom only is known the sublime alchemy 
by which good is wrought out of evil, and 
who can 4 turn the fierceness of man to 
his praise.’ Half the battle is gained be- 
fore it begins, if it begins in tins way : the 
blasphemers are 1 at their wits’ end ;’ they 
appear, by the general tenour of their latest 
publications, to have exhausted their ar- 
moury. They oftei a sme victory to faithful 
troops, and it seems as if God had decreed 
4 that their own tongues shall make them 
fall/” P. 

44 We shall advert only to one other pe- 
culiarity in the moial predicament of the 
world (a peculiarity of a very different kind 
from tliat to which we have last alluded), 
which puts extiaordinaiy and special obli- 
gations upon the clergy. The new a?ra 
which has begun in the Church by the in- 
creased circulation of the Scrip tuics in 
these latter times, requites it even for its 
own safety to be in a state of cueigctic 
activity. It must follow where the Bible 
leads. It surely does not become the 
Church of England to be afraid of this 
Book; but if it do not feel itself placed 
in any new predicament by this great 
event — if it do not perceiv,e that the tota’l 
population of this country is thereby 
taken out of a neutral state in respect of 
religion, apd excited to an extraordinary 
curiosity and interest ou the subject — if it 
will not audefstand the necessity of lend- 
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i»£ itself to the new staty? of things, and 
of •profiting by the ctisis — if a large pro- 
pot tion of its dignitaries will still continue 
to check the diffusion of Scriptural know- 
ledge, md stiive the cause of Christianity 
— if it can he induced to listen to such 
misrepresentations*, such gioss, and we 

must add, insolent and calumnious misre- 
presentations and perveisions as occur in 
‘ the Respectful Letter to the I of 
Liverpool,’ by the perpetual Curate of St. 
John's C’hapol, Hackney; then there is 
ground for saving that the Established 
Chinch is in danger fioni the Bible Socie- 
ties. Rut if the Chinch of England will 
regal d the Bible as the chaiter of its own 
foundation — if, seeing that the Rntisli and 
Foreign Bible S^netv is doing precisely 
that which is doing bv flic Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, it holds out 
the hand of Cluistiun fellowship, and coi- 
dially accepts its co-operation — if it will 
consider the wide dispersion of the Sculp- 
tures as extending the aiea of its own 
exertions, and multiplying its proper bu- 
siness, as well as augmenting its means, 
then will this grand rompieheiiMve Chris- 
tian institution, so hardly treated by Mr. 
IS o« i is, l>° found to be in effect the vciy 
best fiiend the Church has gamed since 
the Reformation. 

“ We cannot avoid, as we pass along 
over this vast and varied scene, occa- 
sionally turning aMde to examine some 
rare or remaikable object which oversha- 
dows, though it may not lie in our path; 
and just such is the extraordmaiy pi educ- 
tion on the subject of the Bible Society, 
lately sent foitli by the revei end gentlc- 
iiid n last alluded to. Ke seems to consi- 
der a few practical indiscretions in the 
mode of collecting money and increasing 
subscriptions, exhibited in the commence- 
ment of its career, and some ill-judged 
and intemperate expressions, some idle 
and rambling illustiations, and some ill - 
chosen allusions, some mcoherencics, some 
false metaphors, a few juvenilities, and a 
few senihties which may have dropped 
occasionally from the mouths of some of its 
advocates in their public addresses, as 
justifying a sentence of condemnation 
fiom a perpetual curate of Hackney, 
against an incorporation of persons the 
most august in names and number, the 
most catlicftic in plan and purpose, and 
comprising the largest sum and average 
of moral worth that has appeared upon 
tlie stage of th$ world, for objects and in- 
terests, nncombined with worldly advan- 
HLge, since the days of primitive, unen- 
dowed Christianity/' P. 272. 

** IS the Charge of the Bishop of 


Meath, delivered to his clergy, in July 
last, our readers will see w hat w« mean 
by calling names. They will thcie find, 
by tjie imputation of doctrines a thousand 
limes disclaimed, hut which it »till grati- 
fies some ainung'd us to pciscveie in im- 
puting, what description of persons **aic in 
pa»t, if not principally, meant by the 
names of leproaeh employed by the Bishop 
to denounce the objects of Ins umurptiung 
hostility. Calvmtsls, sectaijfs, Breeders, 
are the appellations employed, and as far 
as they may be meant to desnibe those to 
whom they appellatively belong, we carry 
our disapprobation and regiet, as far as 
las Lon^lup’s ; though Ins method of coi- 
rection would seem to us to promise little 
benefit to the Church : but as certain 
characters are aimed at, which neither of 
these designations will cover, it seems as 
if the Bishop, by making an amalgam of 
them all, were resolved to spread the 
daubing compound over a quantity of 
surface equal to the range of Ins spuitual 
animosity. It would not have s>een quite 
as seemly for a Bishop to make war with 
the saints , or perhaps W might at once 
have dtlmed the veritable object of bis at- 
tack by that vvoid of happy uon>, under 
which all arc included that will not dis- 
p ! ovc their hypociky by defying their 
God. 

“ We question whether moie harm is 
not done to the Chuidi by tins vague, ob- 
scure, and indhcmmnate mode of attack, 
than by the more explicit hostility dis- 
played m certain other episcopal charged 
towards a class of clergymen on whom 
malice has fixed the title of evangelical, 
that it might have to accuse them of assu- 
ming it to themselves. Undei these sweep- 
ing accusations, no minister is safe hut by 
doing nothing, or as little ..as he can 
help. Any spiritual stir, any the smutt- 
iest movement of zeal on the pait 
of a clergyman within his diocesan’s 
jurisdiction, may bring him under one 
or other of his pioscuptive epithets. If 
the unhappy man’s head appeals above 
the trenches, the misdirected artillery of 
liis own commander may ghauce to punish 
his temerity. All this we see with great 
regret, because wc think a minister may in 
these days be a little busy in the Church 
without injury to its interests; because 
we belief that people are too busy out of 
it to suffer it to enjoy its repose in safety ; 
and because we have long thought that 
the quarrel with certain members of our 
National Church, called evangelical, 16 
rather moral than doctrinal ; or, in other 
words, that if they would do no more 
than others do, their divinity would be 
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held innoxious. Their depreciation of 
uorksy w)hen vaunted a& the purchase of 
salvation , is the thins; complained of; 
but in Until, the woiksthey do are, the 
things that excite the clamour, and, above 
all, the vital importance they annex td 
them hi their piopcr scriptural relation 
and spuiliial connection.” P. 276. <% 

We had intended to make no 
comment imoti these extracts, hut 
of the .concluding sentence of the 
last, which asserts, that the ortho- 
dox clergy complain “ of the de- 
preciation of works when vaunted 
as the purchase of salvation we 
cannot refrain from asking, is it 
true or fahe ? 

Of all the rest we have only to 
say, that it forms part of an article 
which defends the Evangelical cler- 
gy, and declares that the Bishop 
of Gloucester is a member of that 
body. \Ve trust that the body will 
disown their advocate; and that the 
Prelate who is so grossly insulted, 
will proclaim the dissatisfaction 
which we are confident that he must 
feel. 


Internal Union the best Safeguard 
against the Dangers of the Church. 
A Sermon , preached in the Parish 
Church of Storrington, July 1 i, 
1822, ifc the Visitation of the Ve- 
nerable Charles Webber y A. M. 
Archdeacon of Chichester , and 
published at the Request of the 
Cfagy. By the Rev . Hugh 
James Rose , A.IW. of Trinity Col- 
lege , Cambridge ; Vicar of Hor- 
sham ; and Chaplain to the Earl 
of Sheffield. 8vo. pp. 32. Riv- 
ingtons. 1822. 

This is the tvork of a man who 
thinks for himself and thinks cor- 
rectly — and the consequence is that 
on trite and hacknied subject, 
Mr. Rose has brought forward much 
new matter, and ma(]e new applica- 
tions of arguments already in use. 
For instance after an exposure and 
condemnation of the latitudiuarian 
and schismatical propensities of the 
day, they are traced up in the fol- 


lowing passages to a quarter in 
which they have not been often 
sought. 

“ No tiifling .share of the self-willed 
spirit so visible in the leligious world is to 
be attributed to the systems of philosophiz- 
ing now prevalent among us. Whether 
our modern metaphysical systems are true 
or fals^ is not the question now — we are 
seeking to trace their effects on the iiiiman 
mind. And it must he remembered, that 
these effects arc not limited to those who 
have studied them, for of com sc deep re* 
seaicli into speculative philosophy can only 
be the province of the few’. But then 
those few are precisely they who in great 
measure at least direct the pursuits and 
opinions of the age. And thus, as their other 
pursuits must necessarily partake of the 
spn it of their philosophy, that spirit gives 
a tone and colour to the studies and feel- 
ings of the country at large, if our philo- 
sophy be dogmatical, we shall enter on all 
other pursuits with the same spn it which 
pi ('dominates in tins most lnipoitaut one. 
If we set up the reason unassisted as the 
only source of knowledge, and appeal to 
it as an unci ring standard on these our 
highest objects of contemplation, it can- 
not be supposed that we shall carry into 
other objects of contemplation or enquiry 
a spmt of docility or submission to any 
other autlionty, or through those enquiries 
diffuse such a spirit into the vvoild at iaige. 
Here then let it be obseived how vast a 
difference there exists between the philo- 
sophy held in former da) s and our own. 
The metaphyseal system which pi eroded 
the prevailing one, was eminently calcu- 
lated to generate those wlvplesome habits 
of distrust of our own unassisted powers, 
w ithout which the profoundcst sp allations 
ami enquiries will end only in error and 
disappointment : for its views of the nature 
of the mind mid of thought were such, as 
to inculcate the deepest sense of the de- 
pcndancc, not only of our bodily but our 
mental faculties on a supenor Power. 
They began witli God, and with God they 
ended. We seek not now, wheiher the 
masteis of this philosophy rightly divided 
the faculties of the iimid, or rightly deve- 
loped the nature of thought : but the ne- 
cessary results of their doctrines would be 
at all events far juster notions outlie powers 
ot unassisted reason, tbau we now possess. 
The mind would perpetually dwell as it 
were in the piesence of a higher power, and 
would thus be perpetually reminded of the 
limitation of its own powers, and taught its 
due place in the scale of the universe, and 
that only from light vouchsafed, ant) know- 
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ledge imparted, from a ^sphere more en- 
larged than the visible world in which it is 
incased could true wisdom be gained : and 
liabi mated as it would 1 be to assume an in- 
tellect superior to its own as the ground of 
all it3 reasonings, it would carry into other 
researches not on the one hand an arro- 
gant and a total reliance on its own judg- 
ments, nor on the other a slavish or an ig- 
norant acquiescence in existing opinions, 
but assuredly a disposition to rely on the 
decision of competent and sufficient autho- 
rity. And what we have assumed as the 
probable, we know was the actual result. 
Our time forbids us to refer to the proofs 
which might be offeted from any other 
than the more immediate object of our 
contemplation to-day. When the corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, for example, 
had disguised the fair face of Christianity, 
and made that almost a curse which was 
given for a blessing, what course did tiic 
pious founders of our Church, nourished 
and reared in the philosophy, pursue ? Did 
they rely on their own wisdom, or their 
own fond imagination, for the invention of 
a new and superior form of Church go- 
vernment, and level with the ground that 
which they had left? Nothing of all this ; 
but on the contrary dismissing only the ex- 
crescences which deform the Popish sys- 
tem of Christianity, they restored it upon 
Catholic principles after the model of the 
Primitive Church, and next to Scripture 
they received and reverenced the decisions 
of pure and primitive antiquity, and reli- 
giously followed the agreeing judgment of 
the ancient doctors of the Catholic Church. 
Nor was this the case witli the Fathers of 
our Church alone, but such were the opi- 
nions and the fcelmgs of her brightest or- 
naments, of Bull, of Pearson, and of Stil- 
lingfloet, down to the aera of the existing 
philosophy. In that philosophy, the mind 
is left to its own workings — no limits are 
placed to its researches, nor to its powers 
of improving itself : it it taught to depend 
wholly on the light which reason affords as 
sufficient for every purpose, 4 and from this 
mistaken view of our talents and their ori- 
gin, we travel onwards till we come to an 
absolute rejection of all that would inter- 
fere with their high prerogatives P. 18. 

« These are only some among the re- 
sults which necessarily follow from the 
habits of pNtlosopbizing, which have been 
in fashion for so many years ; and the same 
effects, the fostering of intellectual pride, 
the dislike of all controul however health- 
ful, of ail authority however legitimate, may 

* Rennell on Scepticism/’ p. 27. 


be traced Wherever we turn our eyes. In 
ourliteratme thin boastful wisdom meets 
Us in the shape of a boundless and ignorant 
contempt of antiquity, and tlie most over- 
weening notions of the superiority of this 
enlightened age over those which have gone 
before it. In the political world *ft pre- 
sents itself with the same features, a con*, 
tempt of whatever is y in comparison with 
the improvements which might be sug- 
gested, a craving after untsied novelties, 
an unmeasured hatred of all existing esta- 
blishments and all constituted authorities. 
And the same disease, we maintain, arising 
from the same sources and characterized 
by the rsame symptoms, is the cause of 
many of our evils in the religions woild, 
displaying itself there in schism arid sepa- 
ration, as in the political world by level- 
ling maxims and visionary doctrines of 
equality. In all these cases the mischief 
arises from the natural pride of the under- 
standing, fostered by an evil system of 
philosophy which exalts the human mind, 
till it is taught to believe its owti powers of 
boundless extent, to deny the possibility 
of error in its inquiries, fro renounce all de- 
ference to the collected wisdom of ages 
and generations, and in the spirit of the 
guilty city to exclaim, 4 I am, and there is 
none beside me.’” P. s>3. 

44 Tims much therefore we may say, 
that they among us who have followed the 
doctrines of Calvin, shew a strong ten- 
dency also to the adoption of a republican 
system of Church polity, and seem to 
have forgotten either that ours is an epis- 
copal form of Church government, or at 
all events to have forgotten what episco- 
pacy is and what it requires. In this as- 
sembly it cannot be necessary to defend it, 
nor to do more than refer to its divine in- 
stitution, arid to the apostolic succession 
clearly traceable in the writings of the 
Fathers, but it certainly may not be un- 
advisable to notice its nature and its re- 
quirements. Let us remember then that 
episcopacy implies not only the existence 
of heads and governors of the Christian 
flock, but also a Church belonging to each 
congregation, governed by a pastor who 
has no other business than to instruct it, 
subject to the authority and jurisdiction of 
his bishop. From the pastor these two 
duties are obviously required — the first, 
that he should, in the t remembrance that 
he is a locals not an universal charge, con* 
fine himself strictly and exclusively to that 
place and those duties to which he is ap- 
pointed; and, secondly, that remember- 
ing the words of Cyprian, 4 that contempt 
of the authority of the bishop presiding 
over every Chutch is the root of schism 
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and of heresy*,’ he should submit ^ith 
implicit deference to the authority of his 
superior^ to whom he h as indeed taken 
the canonical oath of obedience. Now it 
cannot sufficiently be deplored that bpth 
these duties have by many been neglected 
and transgressed. Open resistance to the * 
governors of the Church t has perhaps not 
been so common a fault : but to what ge- 
neral and what gross instances have we 
not been witness of the transgression of 
the pastoral dlijy! Instead of quietly con- 
fining himself to that particular sphere to 
which his duty obliges him, how many an 
one of 0111 enthusiastic biethreu have we 
seen, and do see, wandering over the 
country to spread Ins principles bollocks 
with which lie has no concern, or holding 
petty councils with Dissenters for ecclesi- 
astical purposes Tins is to icnounee at 
once tiie character he has voluntarily as- 
sumed, and to give up all pietenee to be- 
ing a member of an episcopal establish- 
ment; tor in that cbaiactei lie lias only 
one scene of action, and one most impel t- 
aut though limned duty. He is to feed 
Ins own flock, and neither to commence 
lior pai ticipate in ^fiy measure which has 
moie geueral objects, except under the 
cxprc&s sanction and authority of his ec- 
clesiastical supcnois.” 1 J . 2;>. 

This reasoning; is subsequently 
applied to the popular religious so- 
cieties which have embraced so 
large a* share of public attention, 
and made such a grievous breach in 
the unity of the Church ; and those 
persons who agree with us in la- 
menting aftd censuring such pro- 
ceedings, will be grateful to Mr. 

“ * Cypiian, Ep. lxvi. ad Flor. 

«< t It may* however, be well doubled 
whether in many instances something 
nearly tantamount to open resistance has 
not been practised in the transgression of 
those mles by which, in one particular, 
the bishops govern, viz. the mbrics, and 
the wanton changes causelessly introduced. 
See on this subject some excellent remarks 
in the commencefnent of the Bishop of 
Bristol’s ‘ Concio ad Clerum Pi ovincia? 
Cantuavensis,’ preached before Convoca- 
tion i» January, J819. 

“ $ See an excellent pamphlet called 
c Episcopacy considered with Reference 
to modern Popular Societies, by a Mem- 
ber of the University ofcPambndge.’ P. bo. 


\llose for the new light which he has 
thrown upon tbfj subject. The phi- 
losophical, the political, and even 
the commercial systems wIiilIi are 
now afloat in the world, hate been 
applied, in many instances uninten- 
tionally, but in some designedly anti 
avowedly to ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious subjects. Convinced by Hume 
and Ad#m Smith of the propriety of 
abolishing the old restrictions upon 
trade, and leaving merchandise to 
find its own level in the murk* t, our 
statesmen transfer this reasoning to 
Christian edification, and huild their 
hopes of improvement in national 
morality upon the competition of 
innumerable sects. Believing that 
public opinion is the best safeguard 
against mis-government, the next 
step is to find the Church guilty of 
being unpopular, and pass sentence 
against her as usele-s lumber. While 
philosophy, which is little better 
than another woid for rash specu- 
lations and superficial attainments, 
teaches its candid and liberal vota- 
ries to bear with religion as with a 
necessary evil, which the world is 
not yet sufficiently enlightened to 
remove. 

In attacking and reprobating the 
avowed professors of such systems, 
Mr. Rose has had many predeces- 
sors; but we are not aware of any 
one who has taken the precise line 
of his discourse, or poiqjed out the 
bad effects which such reasoning 
has produced upon those who are 
still far enough from approving it, 
or assenting to it. They hear these 
arguments repealed from day to day 
— they see them acted upon not un- 
successfully, in the pursuits to which 
they apply, and they forget the 
gross absurdity of appealing to them 
or relying upon them, in questious 
of another sort. This is the hint 
for which we consider ourselves es- 
pecial!} indebted to Mr. Bese, and 
it is one which we shall hope to see 
duly developed. 
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'MONTHLY 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Bautlutt’s Buildings, 
\6lh Dfc. lb‘2‘2. 

At a numerous and highly respect- 
able Meeting of Members of the 
Society forPromoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, convened for 
the purpose of considering what 
measures it might be proper for the 
Society to adopt, on occasion of 
the lamented Death of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta 

The Right Reverend the 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
in the Chair, (in the unavoid- 
able absence of His Grace the 
President). 

The following Resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to. 

u That this Board having received, 
with feelings of the deepest regret, intel- 
ligence of the Death of the Right Reverend 
Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, D.l). 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, do sincerely de- 
plore the sudden termination of that long 
and intimate connexion, which subsisted 
between his Lordship and the Society. 

« That this Board feel it their duty thus 
publicly to expieas their lively sense of 
that rare union of wisdom, activity, and 
firmness, which marked the character of 
the late Loud Bishop of Calcutta, and 
qualified him, in an eminent degree, to 
accomplish the arduous undertaking of 
establishing in the East a branch of the 
Apostolical Church of England ; an under- 
taking, which, under his prudent and 
energetic management, was in the most 
promising state of advancement ; but the 
completion of which, under the Divine 
Blessing, must be looked for from a simi- 
lar combination of talent and piety in 
those who may hereafter be called to the 
exercise of Episcopal functions in India. 

“ That this Board, recollecting the so- 
lemn ami affecting address, in which the 
Bishop, upon the eve of his departure for 
India, took leave of the Society, and ad- 
verting to tile pledge which he then gave 
of promoting to the utmost of his power 
the objects of the Society, within the 
sphere of hi* spiritual influence, are desir- 
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0114, of expressing their grateful sense of 
the zealous and effectual manner, in which 
that pledge has been redeemed. 

** That with a view to a more durable 
expression of the esteem and regret of this 
Board, measures be taken for the erection 
of a Monument to the memory of the 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul.; the ex- 
pence to be defrayed by the individual 
Subscriptions of Members of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge^ and that Books be forthwith 
opened at the Society’s Office, and 
with the Secretaries of the Diocesan and 
District Committees, for receiving the 
names of Subscribers. 

“ That this Board feci a melancholy 
satisfaction in adopting a suggestion made 
by the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
in his last letter to the Society, relative 
to the foKiidation of five Scholarships 
in the Mission Coilege at Caicutta ; 
and accordingly ngtee place the sum of 
£6000 at i lie disposal of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Forlign Parts, tor the purpose of 
endowing five Scholarships, besides afford- 
ing a Salary for a Tamu 1 Teacher, in the 
said College, with such reference to the Sons 
of the Society’s Missionaries, as the Sta- 
tutesof the College may allow; and that this 
Board, anxious that the piely and zeal of 
the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
should be honouicd with an appiopuate 
Memorial in the Country, where iliey 
were most conspicuously amt beneficially 
displayed, do recommeiul, that the said 
Scholarships be founded, and henceforth 
called by the name of Bishop Middle- 
ton’s Scholarships. 

“ That this Board, having a well- 
grounded confidence, that the Venerable 
Archdeacon Loring will, during the va- 
caniy in the See of Calcutta, use his best 
endeavours to promote the several impor- 
tant designs for the advancement of 
Christian Knowledge ip the East, which 
occupied so large a portion of the late 
Lord Bishop’s time and solicitude, do in- 
vite the Archdeacon to enlcr into Corres- 
pondence with the Society; andSlo as- 
sure hijn, that any suggestions, which he 
may think proper to* offer, in furtherance 
of those designs, will obtain Hie Society’s 
most favourable consideration. 

“ That, as a maik of the high esteem 
entertained by this Board for the ehaiac- 
ter and virtues of tbe Widow of the late 
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Lord Bishop of Calcutta, a Copy of Mrs. Middleton, immediately After her 
the Resolutions adopted at this Special arrival in Englaiijl. 

General Meeting of tin? Society, hand- “ That a Committee, consisting of nine 
somely written on Vellum, be presented to Memheis of the Society, viz. 

His Gr\ce tiik Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, (President). * 
The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, 

Tiie Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, (Dean of St. Paul’s), 
The Right I1on#urable Lord Kenyon, 

Tiie Venerable the Archdeacon of London, 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Middlesex, 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Colchester, 

The Reverend Dr. D'Oyly, 

Joshua Watson, Esq., 


be appointed to superintend the Erection 
of the Monument, and to take* all such 
steps as may be necessary for carrying i lie 
Resolutions of this Meeting into effect. 

“ That the Conti ibutions, towards the 
erec tion of the Monument, be limited to 
the amount of each Mem bet’s annual sub- 
scription to the Society. 

“ That the Resolutions adopted by the 
Boaid at tins Special Meeting of the So- 
ciety, bt* published, under the dnection 
of the Committee. 

u Agreed unanfiiously, That the Thanks 
of this Meeting be given to the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London, for hav- 
ing taken the Chair; and for the veiy 
obliging and able manner in which he has 
conducted the business of the day. 

GEO. GASKIN, D.D. 

Secretary, 

Dec . 27, 1822. 

At a second Special General Meet- 
ing, convened for the purpose of re- 
ceiving atTd taking into consideration, 
an application from the Incorporated 
Society fbr the Propagation of the 
Gospel in* Foreign Parts, for per- 
mission to co-operate with the Mem- 
bers of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in the erec- 
tion of a Monument to the memory 
of the late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, and thus to perpetuate their 
feelings of gratitude for his services 
and admiration of his talents.’ 1 

lift Grace, the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the 
Chair. 

The following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to : 

u That this Board gladly acknowledge 
the cordial union that has so long and so 


happily subsisted between the Society for 
piomoting Christian Knowledge and the 
Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foieign Parts, in as much 
as the two Societies arose from the same 
stock, were founded on the same princi- 
ples, and act under tiie same President. 

“ That this Board therefore, however 
anxious they may have been to reserve to 
the Members of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the honour of offer- 
ing a suitable tribute to the memory of the 
late Lord Bishop of Cnlcntta, cannot re- 
sist the earnest request that has now been 
made by the sister Society, to be admit- 
ted to co-operate witli them in the erec- 
tion of the Monument proposed to be 
placed in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 

“ That two Members of the Incorporat- 
ed Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, viz. the Rev. H. H. Norris, and 
Rev. J. Lonsdale, be added to the special 
Committee, which has been appointed to 
carry this design into execution. 

“ That the Archdeacon of London be 
requested to furnish the Board witli a copy 
of the admirable Addiess delivered by him 
at the last Special General Meeting, for 
the uses of the Society. 

“ Agreed unanimously, that the cordial 
and respectful thanks of the Meeting be 
offered to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for presiding on this occasion. 

“ GEO. GASKIN, D.D. Secretary.” 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGA- 
TION OF THE GOSPEL IN FO- 

REIGN PARTS. 

Truro District Committee . 

In October last a District Committee 
in aid of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, was formed at Truro in 
Cornwall. 

The Rev. F. Jenkins* Vicar of St, 
Clement’s in Trur<>, Treasurer, and the 
Rev. J. Collins, Curate of Truro, Secre- 
tary. 

H 2 
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Gartree District Committee . 

At a meeting of the flartrce District 
Committee, m aid of the Society for Pro- 
moting Cliiistian Knowledge, held at 
Kihwmth tlic 7 tli of October, 182^, 

It was Resolved : 

“ 1st. That a District Committee in aid 
of the Society for the Piopagation of the 
Gospel in Foieign Parts, he now formed 
in this Deanery ; and that it do meet at 
the same tunes and places in wltach the 
Gartree District Committee in aid of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge meet. 

“ 2. That the object of the Committee 
so formed, he to solicit and collect the 
contributions of such persons who may he 
deposed to aid the Society in its gteat 
and benevolent exertions in diffusing among 
the unenlightened natives of our Foreign 
dependencies the true .Light of the Gospel, 
according to the docti incs and discipline 
of the Church of England, 

“3. That Sir Homy Halford, I>aif. he 
the i'lesident R. Haymer, Iv*q. the Tioa- 
0ui er, and the Rev. F. Aplhoip thcSicie- 
tary of the Committee. 

“ 4. That ail persons subscribing One 
Guinea annually to the Patent Society, 
become contributing ami associated mem- 
bers, and that the smallest contributions 
be thankfully received. 

“ 5. That those Resolutions bo inserted 
in the Leicester Journal, ami be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Patent So- 
ciety and to the Lord Rishop of the Dio- 
cese. 

“ (signed) W.F. MAIOR, 

“ Chairman.” 

Sherborne District Committee . 

Extract from the Proceedings of the 
Sherborne District Com nut he in 
aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge . 

Oct. 2 1, 1822. 

At this meeting it was Resolved : 

“That a District Committee be imme- 
diately formed for Sherborne and its 
neighbouihood, and that it be called, 
‘The Sherborne Committee in aid of the 
incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Paits.’ 

w That tjie Committee do consist of a 
President, Vice President, Secretary, Trea- 
surer, and subscribing members who con- 
tiibute at the bust one guinea per annum 
to the Society’s funds. 

“ Thht agreeably to the pi eroding reso- 
lution, no ont who mbscribcs less than One 
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Guinea can be deemed a member of this 
Committee, but that any sums however 
small, will be thankfully teceived^br pio- 
niotmg the objects of the Society. 

That a meeting foi the transaction of 
business be held annually at «llie Town 
Hall, on the second Monday in January, 
and the chair be taken at 12 o'clock pie- 
ri#K»ly, and that at such meeting the Trea- 
surer's accounts be audited, and the Com- 
mittee's book of proceedings be produced 
for inspection. 

“ That the Secretary, with the consent 
of the President or Vice Piesident, he im- 
powered to call special Hirelings of the 
Committee, giving ten days notice of such 
meeting, and the objects of it. 

“ Resolved: 

“ That the Right Honorable the Kail of 
Digby be requested to accept the office of 
Piesident, the Rev. Chmles Digby, Canon 
of Windsoi , * Vice President, the Rev. 
Rlaklcy Cooper, Tieasmer and Secretaiy. 

“ It was fin ther resolved, tha* the^ibrve 
Resolutions should he advertised twice in 
eaeli of the Sim borne papcis, immediately 
pi reeding the meeting on the second Mon- 
day in January, 1823.4V That notice be 
also given of such meeting, and the public 
he invited to attend and support the ob- 
jects of the Society.” 

Yeovil District Committee. 

“ At a meeting convened by the Yeovil 
District Committee of the Society foi Pio- 
ninting Cliiistian Knowledge, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a Comnulte in aid of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Pait<, held at Yeovil, 
Pec. y, 11122.- — 

“ It was Resolved unanimously, That 
the objects of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foieign Pints have 
the cordial appiohation of this meeting. 

“ That a committee he now funned in 
aid of that Society, to be denominated 
‘The Yeovil Distiict Committee foi the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.’ 

“ That the business be conducted by 
subscribers to the Yeovil district meeting, 
who shall become annua 1 subscribers to 
this Society of not less than One Guinea 
each, and any other gentleman who shall 
become an annual subscriber of the same 
sum. 

“ Thatalke meetings^for conducting the 
business of this Society be held at Yeovil 
on the same day as the district meeting for 
the promotion of Cliiistian Knowledge, in 
Apul and October in every year. 

“ That all animal subscriptions now re- 

ceived by the Treasurer to this Committee 
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shall be considered to commence IVom 
Christmas next, and to become due at 
every succeeding Christinas, and be paid 
by him To the Xreasmer of the said So- 
ciety. 

“ That any subscriber be at liberty to 
direct the 'amount of his subscription or. 
donatioji to be applied to any particular 
object he may prefer, witlun the desi^ys 
of the Society. 

“ That William Lambert White, E^q. 
be appointed Treasurer to the Committee, 
and the Rev. John Williams, Secietary. 

*■ Th.it'the accounts of the Treasurer be 
produced for inspection at each meeting, 
and he audited by two or more members 
at the fiist meeting m every year. 

“That each annual subscriber # of One 
Guinea he furnished with the Annual Re- 
port of the proceedings of the Society. 

“ That the Treasurer do receive any 
smaller subscriptions and occasional do- 
nations 

4< That these Resolutions be advcitised 
once in the Sherborne newspapers. 

“ That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to George Tuson, Esq. for his con- 
duct in the Chair. 

“(Sigucfl) J.WILLUMS, 

Secretary. 

M N.B- At this meeting a subscription 
was enteied into, and not only libeially 
supported by every person piesent, but 
by several who, prevented from attending 
the meeting, had commissioned their 
friends to subscribe for them." 

Ccrne Abbas District Committee . 

At Cernc Abbas, in Dorsetshire, the 
District Committee of the Society for 
Piomoting Christian Knowledge have re- 
solved to act^also as a District Committee 
in aid of the Incoipoiated Society for the 
Propagation ftf the Gospel. 

Vsk District Committee . 

In November a District Committee 
was also termed at Csk, in the Diocese of 
Llandaff, in aid of the Incorporated So- 
ciety, and in unison with that for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge at that place : 
W. A. Williams, Esq. Treasurer, and the 
Rev. F. Humfrey, Secrctaiy. 

Cheltenham District Committee . 

At Cheltenham, in the month of De- 
cember, a District ^Committee i/I aid of 
the Incorporated Society, was also formed, 
at which several persons entered their 
names as annual subscribers of One 
Guinea. 


Dorchester District Committee . 

A Meeting of*the Dorchester District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was held -a short 
time since, at which the Venerable W. 
England, D.D. Archdeacon of Dorset, 
presided, when donations to file amount 
of 43/. is., and annual subscriptions 15/. 3s. 
were contributed in aid of the Incorpo- 
rated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel 411 Foreign Parts; and the hope is 
entertained of still greater exertions being 
made in support of this venerable Insti- 
tution. 


DEATH OF THE RISIIOP OF 

CALCUTTA. 

Most melancholy is the duty 
which we have to discharge, in an- 
nouncing the death of this Apos- 
tolic Prelate. Early in the last 
month the fatal tidings were receiv- 
ed, and the impression which they 
have made upon every pious ami 
thinking mind, is such as never will 
be educed. In Bishop Middleton 
the Church of England lias lost an 
able and an affectionate son, and 
the Church of India a founder and 
a father. But while we bow in sub- 
mission to the afflicting hand of 
God, we have yet the consolation 
granted us to gather round his 
tomb, to dwell upon bis holy me- 
mory, and to record bis laborious 
and Christian life. , 

Ilis father was a Clergyman of 
the Church of England, the incum- 
bent of Keddlcston, near Derby ; 
under whose roof he imbibed those 
principles of early piety, which 
wcie afterwards so singularly con- 
spicuous m bis whole character and 
conduct. He received his education 
at Christ’s Hospital; and, in con- 
sequence of his exemplary behaviour 
and his classical attainments, he ob- 
tained a scholarship from the trus- 
tees of that seminary, and^as en- 
tered at Pembroke" College, Cam- 
bridge. He proceeded, to his Bat. 
chelors degree in 1792, and to his 
Master’s in 1795. On enteriug'hoiy 
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orders he undertook the laborious pointed in his immediate efforts to 
curacy of Gainsborough. Here it build an additional Church for his 
was that he formed a matrimonial numerous artd increasing 'parish- 
connection with one of the daugh- ioners, he was yet enabled so to 
ters of John Madciison, Esq. a con- prepare and digest the plan, as to 
nection which he repeatly declared .leave it an easy task for In's excel- 
to have been the great blessing of his lent successor to accomplish* 
life. By his eminent scholarship, and <t During his residence in London, 
devoted attention to his pastoral he connected himself closely with 
charge, lie attracted the attention the Society for Promoting Christian 
of the Bishop of Lincoln and of his Knowledge, he entered warmly into 
brother Dr. Pretyman. The sons of all their designs, and gave' much of 
the latter were entrusted to his his valuable time and attention to 
care, and with them he went to their objects. In the year 1813 he 
Norwich. In this city he resided was appointed to deliver a public 
several years, and was held in high Charge to the Rev. M. Jacobi, one 
estimation, both as a preacher and of the Missionaries of that Society 
a man. During his residence here to the East. The impressive man- 
lie completed his celebrated work ner in which he discharged this 
upon tlie doctrine of the Greek Ar- duty will never be forgotten by 
tide; a work which will ever be those who were fortunate enough 
considered as a text-book in that to be present ; the charge was 
department of Greek literature. He afterw ards printed, and "much ad- 
was afterwards presented by the mired, as the first fruits of those 
Bishop of Lincoln to the livings of thoughts and povlers which had 
Tausor and of Bytliam, in North- already been directed to the great 
amptonshire ; on the former of theatre of action upon which he w as 
which he constantly resided. In so soon destined himself to appear, 
this state of comparative seclusion What imparts an additional interest 
his mind was not inactive, though to the memory of this transaction is, 
lie often panted for a wider field of that both he who gave, and he who 
Christian exertion. Little did he received the exhortation, are now 
then think that he would hereafter both gone to their reward. The 
exchange the dull river which crept young and amiable Jacobi soon fell 
before his door for the mighty a victim to the climatj?, and too 
Ganges, and that in this little vd- soon alter him has his venerable 
lage he was laying in those stores Pastor entered into liis rest, 
of theological learning and experi- Nor did he neglect tlie duties of 
cnee, which were alter wards to be liis Archdeaconry; hisf Charge to 
displayed with so much lustre in the Clergy under his jurisdiction will 
tlie kingdoms of the East. From long be admired for the just and 
this retirement he was suddenly able view s which it presents of sub- 
called in 1812, when lie was pre- jects the most important to liis cle- 
sented, by his former patron, to ricai brethren. These preferments 
the vicarage of St. Pancras, and to he held for scarcely two years ; for 
the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, in 1814 he was selected as the fit- 
From this moment he entered into test man to fill the newly established 
public life. His labours in the vast See of Calcutta. Earnestly dis- 
and important parish in which he suaded, as he was, from accepting 
was placed were unceasing; into this high but perilous dignity, lie 
every design which might promote paused, and after some considera- 
te growth of religion and piety, he tion sent iu a decided refusal. Upon 
entered witti an ardent and an inde- a repetition of the offer, his mind 
fatigable activity . Though disap- was much agitated ; it appeared to 
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him that Providence had called llim 
to the arduous station : he dreaded 
the responsibility which would at- 
tend its rejection, and under these 
impressions, he was content to Sa- 
crifice his comforts, his connections,* 
and hia country. He went out , not 
knowing whither he went — m*t 
knowing, whether from the regions 
to which he was hastening, he should 
ever be permitted to return. Often 
did tlie friends, whom he best loved, 
urge him to consider the dangers 
which awaited him, and to relinquish 
so hazardous a post ; but he resist- 
ed all their solicitations, and reso- 
lutely closed his eyes upon every 
prospect, but that which his duty to 
Heaven appeared to unfold. In the 
May of 1814 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Calcutta, in the follow- 
ing month he embarked at Ports- 
mouth on* board the Warren Has- 
tings, and in November he arrived 
at his high destination. 

In this short outline of his life and 
character, it would be impossible for 
us to enter into any detailed account 
of his active and unwearied course. 
It will be sufficient for us at present to 
say, tljat of his exertions in the sa- 
cred cause, the British public can 
fyrm no adequate notion. The fa- 
tigue both of body and mind which 
he underwent, and the difficulties by 
which he was harassed, are more 
than our imaginations at home can 
readily conceive. The time will 
shortly corhe, as we have reason to 
hope, when the public will be put 
in possession of a full and accurate 
account both of his labours and of 
his designs. It is an account to the 
appearance of which we shall all 
look with intense anxiety and inter- 
est. The history of his episcopal 
acts and ministry, the journal of his 
long and laborious visitations, the 
res&trches which he made into the 
history of the ancient Churches in 
the East, the develqpement of his 
comprehensive views in the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, will, together, 
form a volume, the publication of 
which will constitute an sera in Ec- 
4 


clesiastical Literature. We are hap- 
py to hear that lie has left behind 
him such numerous papers and such 
ample documents, that nothing will 
be wanting to etfect this important 
purpose. 

Among the objects to which his 
attention was particularly directed, 
we must notice his desire to cn- 
crease^he number and efficiency of 
the chaplains in India, and to pro* 
vide churches for the accommoda- 
tion of the European residents. He 
recurred to each of these points in 
his several Charges ; and hut a 
short time before his death, he con- 
gratulated his brethren upon the par- 
tial success which had attended his 
efforts and representations, it was 
his wish, however, that more should 
be accomplished ; and he consider- 
ed the spiritual interests of the Bri- 
tish population as standing in want 
of still further attention and sup- 
port. 

The foundation of a Mission Col- 
lege by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts , 
was undertaken at hisexpress recom- 
mendation, and lie watched with 
the liveliest interest over ils rising 
prospects. The measures adopted 
by Bishop Middleton, for insuring 
its completion, will enable others 
to wilness the establishment of Pro- 
testant Episcopal Missions in the 
East, upon a firm and adequate ba- 
sis. When Bishop's College shall 
have been brought into effective 
operation, the world will then be 
enabled duly to appreciate the merit 
of its founder. 

His death may be attributed to 
bis zealous exertions in support of 
this great undertaking. On Tues- 
day the 2nd of June, 1822, he 
paid a visit to the College, which is 
distant about live miles from Cal- 
cutta. Here lie appeared in the 
full possession of his usuld health 
aud spirits. Soon after he felt- 
one of those strokes *»of the sun, 
which are so common in an Indian 
climate. A severe head -ache 'came 
on ; but, though he was persuaded 
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to take some strong medicines, 
lie would not sutler any physi- 
cian to be called in. lie seemed 
from the first to labour under the 
irritation which arose from the 
weight of business pressing upon 
him, and, on that very account, 
be was the more anxious to work 
night and dav to accomplish what 
he had in hand. Accordingly, 
the next day, lie sat at his desk 
eight hours, answering various pa- 
pers ; during which time the dis- 
ease was making rapid inroads 
upon his frame. At night he al- 
lowed a physician to be sent for, 
who pronounced him to be in the 
most imminent danger. On Sun- 
day, by bis own express desire, he 
was prayed for by his congrega- 
tion, at the cathedral. On the 
evening of Monday, the Physi- 
cian left him under the impression 
that lie was decidedly better. — 
lie bad not, however, been long 
gone, when the liishop was again 
seized with a violent paroxysm of 
fever; he walked about in great 
agitation ; soon afterwards, his 
strength gave way, the final scene 
came rapidly on — and at eleven lie 
ceased to breathe. 

Thus fell this great and good pre- 
late, in the high career of his holy 
exertions ; and by his death he lias 
left a void in the Christian world, 
which few men can be found worthy 
to iilJ. 

In no man was there a more sin- 
gular union of all those various 
qualities, which were each so es- 
sential to the success of the first 
Indian prelate. His mind w as na- 
turally ardent and excursive, but it 
was always under the conlroul of 
the most disciplined and calculating 
discretion. lie had a masculine 
and a practical understanding ; he 
rapidly conceded the most exten- 
sive plans, and would digest with 
facility even their most circumstan- 
tial details :',but he never anticipa- 
ted their season, or hurried their 
execution : he waited with patience, 
till in the course of passing eveuts 
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a Ifavourable opportunity should 
arise, and when at last it presented 
itself, he marked it w r ith d&ision, 
and he seized il with e fleet. So sin- 
gular indeed was his judgment, that 
amidst the various difliculties with 
which he was daily and hourly 
dtoined to contend, lie never made 
a step which he was afterwards 
obliged to recall. 

His talents and attainments were 
of a superior order ; he was a sound 
and accurate scholar; and in the 
prose department of Greek litera- 
ture, he was perhaps without a ri- 
val. His conversation was Vigor- 
ous, sometimes even playful ; his 
style was luminous and forcible, 
not abounding in imagery, but ri- 
sing perpetually into a manly and a 
chastened eloquence. As a preacher 
he was powerful and convincing, 
his mind was theological; and his 
expression scriptural. 

The leading poirtls, however, in 
his character, which threw a clear- 
ness and a brilliancy over every 
other, were the singleness of his 
views, and the simplicity of his 
heart. In the course of his In- 
dian career he had but one object 
— the advancement of the cause 
of Christianity in the East — tr* 
that he dedicated his days and his 
nights, his hopes and t fiis fears, 
his money and his influence. La- 
bours so disinterested, and services 
so pure, were not rejected — the 
blessing of the Almighty was upon 
them — and the work of the Gospel 
prospered in his hand. The pre- 
judices with which at his outset he 
was overpowered on every side, were 
rapidly giving way; ami during his 
short residence among them, more 
was done by his single instrumen- 
tality to prepare the way for the 
conversion of the Heathen, than 
during the whole previous pchod 
of the«» British dominion in the 
East. 

His notions of duly were strict 
and severe, lie was incapable of 
casuistry or of excuse ; he knew no 
middle line between right and wrong, 
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truth and falsehood, exertion and 
neglect? With an income far below 
the necessary expenses of his sta- 
tion, he s^nted only his own cofti- 
forts and himself. To the call of 
liberally or of charity he was al- 
ways open, even to his own distress J 
insomuch, that after eight years re- 
sidence in India, his savings will be 
found to amollint to nothing. 

The admiration of his personal 
character in the East was universal; 
# and this admiration was the more 
valuable, as it was purchased by no 
sacrifice either of duty or of prin • 
ciple. Never in the slightest degree 
would he condescend to court popu- 
larity: he conducted himself with a 
conscious and a commanding dignity, 
and never would he resign any right 
or privilege which was attached to his 
station, although he might have con- 
verted the resignation into a source 
of private favout or personal inter- 
est. It was his aim to lay the foun- 
dations of the Indian Church deep in 
the rock, and to cement them with 
so much anxiety and caution, as to 
make the future erection of a super- 
structure a rapid and an easy task. 
He was, indeed, a Master-builder iu 
ths Temple of Christ ; he built for 
strength, not for shew ; for others, 
not for himself. 

His remains were interred on the 
evening of the 11th of June, within 
the walls of his own Catheural, with 
all the solemnity due to his charac- 
ter and station. In ordaining that 
his ashes should rest in the land of 
his high and holy exertions, Pro- 
videuce would almost appear to 
have placed his heavenly mark upon 
their worth. 


He has left ,no children behind 
him to lament his loss ; but iu the 
person of his widttw, helms left a sa- 
cred legacy to his country — a lega- 
• cy that we trust, will be accepted 
and cherished. Of this amiable and 
excellent woman the Bishop, in a 
private letter, spoke in the following 
affecting words — M Mrs. Middletou 
is nearly ail that I have to rest upon 
in India, particeps omnium concilio- 
rum neorum , et pro viribus adju - 
true," 

Dear is the name of this great and 
good man, to those that knew him 
best and loved him most ; and pre- 
cious will his memory be in the sight 
of those whose hearts are engaged 
in the advancement of the Redeem- 
er's Kingdom upon earth. — “ His 
body is buried in peace 9 but his name 
liveth for evermore '* Millions and 
millions of those who shall hereafter 
be added to the Church of Christ 
in the regions of the East, shall 
bless in pious gratitude the memory 
of him, who was the first and great 
instrument of the Almighty in their 
conversion ; and among them shall 
his name be had in honour, till time 
itself shall be no more. 

If there be in Heaven, as we be- 
lieve in bumble confidence that there 
is, an exalted lot for those Apostolic 
men, who have sacrificed every tie 
of kindred and of country to the call 
of Heaven, and have gone forth to 
plant the Church of Christ in dis- 
tant lands; among these holy spirits 
shall the great founder of the Indian 
Cnurch be numbered for ever, and 
in the presence of the Redeemer, 
enjoy with them the consummation 
of his everlasting reward. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Andrews, R. G. M.A. to- the living of Creswell , D. D.D. fellow of Trinity Col- 
Hough on the Hill, Lincolnshire ,* pa- lege, Cambridge, to the jlcarage of 

troo, the King. Enfield, Middlesex ; patron, the Mab- 

Athinson, rev. T. to the rectory of St. ter and Senior Fellows of that So- 

Edmund the Martyr , Exeter. ciety. 

’ Colly ns, J. M. M.A. of Exeter College , Davies, T. jun. M A fellow of Oriel Col- 
Oxford, to the rectory of St. John, lege, Oxford , to the consolidatodMiv- 

j Exeter } patron, the King. ings of Landough, Cogan , and Leckwit h, 
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near Caidtff ; patroness, the Dowager 
Marcuiojsebs of Bute. 

Eastcott , R. to the rectory of Ringmerc , 
Devon. r 

Gref nail, G. II. M.A. of Christ’s College , 
Cambridge , to the perpetual curacy of 
Otford , Kent ; patrons, tlie Dean ani> 
Chapter of Westminbteu. 

Ileathcoiv , T. A/. A. to the rectory of 
Leek , Staffordshire ; patron, the Earl 
of Macclesfield. 

Musgracc, G. M. M.A. of itrase-nose 
College , Oxford , to he domestic chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Besborough. 

Osborne , G. to the rectory of IJasel- 
becch, Northamptonshire ; patroness, 
Lady Apreece. 

Palmer , II. IDA. to the perpetual curacy 
of Broadway ; licensed by ihc Bishop of 
Bath and Wells , on the nomination of 
the rev. IV. Palmer , P.D. 

JPechell , H. R. M.A. Fri/ow o/AR fouls’ 
College , to the rectory of Bix , Oxford- 
shire ; patron, the right hon.EAitLOF 
Macclesfield. 

Smith , R. R. M.A. Fellow of New College , 
Or ford, to the vicarage of Adderburg 
Oxfordshire ; patron, the Warden and 
Fellows of that Soch-ty. 

Lawrence , T. to the archdeaconry of 
Boss; patron, the Bishop of Cork 
and Ross. 

Tumor , G. vicar of Wragby, to a pre- 
bendat stall in Lincoln cathedral ; pa- 
tron, the Bishop. 

rerirou, L, V. to the Imng ol Stohcshy, 
in Cleveland ; patron, the Ahcurishop 
of York. 

Vernon, C. E. V. to the rectory of Roth - 
Join/ ,• patron, the Archbishop of 
V oRk. 

Yeomans, W. B. ALA fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to the rectory ot 
Bucknell, -Ox ford shire ; patron, the 
Warden and Fellows of that So- 
ciety. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred , November 23. 
Doctor in Civil Law. — Alexander 
Nicoll, B C.L. Regius Professor of He- 
brew. and Canon of Christ church. 

Masikrs of Arts — H. A. Dodd, 
Queen’s college ; J. R. Edgar, Trinity 
college; S. Turner, University college ; 
J. S. Cox, Pembroke college . 

Bachelors of Arts.— W. W. Cerjat 
Trinity college , grand compounder; A. 
W. Daniel, St. Alban hall ; T. O. Good- 
child, Exeter college ; T. Dearie, Lincoln 
college ; W. R C burton, Queen’s college ; 
C. Flood, ayd E. Currie, Wadhum col- 
lege, H. J. IVawes, Si. Edmund hall; J. 
F. Beryalield, Trinity college ; R, V. 
Smith, Christ church ; J. Chealer, Brase - 
me college ; W. Rutland, Pembroke col- 
lege j. G. B. Farr ant, St, John’s coU 


lege ; E. Dawson, and F. L. B. Dykes, 
Oriel college ; J*. Davies, Jesus college. 
December V>. 

Masters of Arts — J. V Moore, Exe- 
tef college ; (3. F. Grey, and W. C. Tre- 
velyan, University college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — D. P. I^e Grice, 
Oriel college, grand compounder ; A W. 
Gregory, St. Alban hall ; W. R Blake, 
and H. Noeeh, Merton college; A. B. 
Mesh am, Corpus thristi college; C. II. 
Parker, 1 incnln college ; ,V. C. Massing- 
berd, J. Edwards, and C. J. Meredith, 
Magdalen college , II. Stowel, St. Ed- 
mund hall , R (). Leman, Trinity col- 
lege ; T. Helling, and F. S. Emly, Wad- 
ham college; J J. Hamilton, Christ 
churcK ; W. Harvey, and S. Maddock, 
Brasenose college; E. Hawkins, Pem- 
broke lollege ; E. Kitson, J. Harding, 
and A. A. Park, Bohol college i G. L. 
Hanson, J. M. Dodd, and F. M. Dan son, 
Queen’s college; J. Nelson, St. John’s 
college; F. Grifiilh, W. II. C. Lloyd, 
and T. Morgan, Jesus college ; J. David- 
son, Worcester college. 

December 6. • 

Honorary Master of Arts. — W. 
Marshall, Worcester college. 

December 7. 

Bachelors of Arts — T he right lion. 
W. Parsons, and the Hon. J. C. Par- 
sons, Magdalen college ; W. Seholfield, 
University college 

December 12. 

Masters of Arts. — C Walters, Mag- 
dalen hall ; J. Rowley, Christ church. 

Bachelors of Arts. — W. W. Ste- 
phens, St Mary hall ; ami R. H. Milling- 
ton, St John’s college, grand compound- 
ers: E L. Stuart, Exeter college , R. T. 
W. Taylor, Wadhum college W T. Rus- 
sel, Lincoln college , T. C. Webber, 
Christ church; J Shakleton, Pembroke 
college; T. Prosser, St. Jthn’s college ; 
L Llewcllin, Jesus college; T. Under- 
wood, Worcester college. 

December 17. 

Bacuelor of Civil Law. — Gilbert 
Charles Jackson, fellow of New college. 

Masters of Arts. — P eter Hordern, 
Brasenose college ; James Rust, of Uni- 
versity college. 

Bachelors of Arts — R obert Henry 
Tripp, Exeter college ^ Dempster George 
Gregory Dryden, Emj , Lincoln college ; 
Robert Walker, Wadhum college ; Daniel 
Wliitle, St. Mary hall; Charles Frede- 
rick Williams, St. Edmund hall ; diaries 
Hare Earle, Trinity college , John James 
8aint, Brasenose college ; William Robert 
Wyatt, Brasenose college ; Henry Albert 
Browne, Queen’s college ; George Clulow, 
Queen’s college; Francis Buttenshaw, 
University college ; George Jobn Trevor 
Speneer, University college; George 
Croke, University college; John Bril, 
St. John’s college ; Edmund NeUon 
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Dean, Pembroke college ; John Evans, 
Jesus college. * 

The whole number of degrees in Mi- 
chaelmas term was— D.D. 1 ; D.C.L. 2 ; 
B.D. 4; B.C.L i; M.A 37, lion. M A. 
1 y B.A. 1)6. Matriculut ions, 133. * 

• November 28 

Mr. Owen Jenkins, B A scholar g f 
Jesus colit ge ; w as elected fellow of that 
Society. 

November 20. 

Messrs. Uifwm, Morriss, and Blunt, 
were elected scholars of Corpus Chnsti 
college , for the diocese of Winchester ; 
and Mr. Lambert, for the diocese of 
Wilts ; Mr C. C. Walkey, commoner of 
Baliol college ; and Mr. Morrell, were 
elected exhibitioners of Baliol college. 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor’s prize for the ensuing 
year, viz. — 

For Latin verses — Ars Getflogica 

For an English essay — On Public spi- 
rit amongst the Ancients. 

For a Latin essay — Conditio Servorum 
apufl Ant uj nos. 

The iirstfof the above sublets is in- 
tended for those gentlemen of the univer- 
sity who have n^ exceeded four years 
from the time of their matriculation ; 
and the other two for such as have ex- 
ceeded four, but not completed seven 
years. 

Sir Roger Nevi digate’s prize — For the 
best composition in F.nghsh verse, not 
containing either more or fewer than 
fifty lines, by an uuder-graduatc, who 
has not exceeded four years from the 
time of his nmtricnlalion — Stonehenge. 

November 30. 

This day W. Unwin, (Frost’s Kin ;) G 
Morris, and E P Blunt, of the county 
of Hants ; and W. G Lambert, of the 
county of Wilts ; were admitted scholars 
of Corpus fihristi college . 

• December 7. 

H. D. Stephens was admitted scholar 
of New college. 

December 21, 

The names of those candidates, who 
at the close of the public examination 
this term, were admitted by the public 
examiners into the first and second clas- 
ses of Liter* Hnmaniores and Discipline 
Mathematics; etsPhysic* respectively, ac- 
cording to the alphabetical arrangement 
in each class prescribed by the statute, 
stated as follows : — 

In the First Class of Liter* Ifumaniores. 

Hon. Baron Ashley, Christ » church ; 
Evelyn Bazalgetle, Baliol college ; Ro- 
bert Briscoe, Christ church ; William 
Ralph Churton, Queen’s college ; Thomas 
Ilenry Sutton Estcourt ,- Oriel college i 
James Garbett. Brasenose college ; hon. 
George Howard, Christ church ; Llevvel- 
lin Llewellyn, Jesus college ,• John Nel- 
son, SU John's college} Augustus Page 


Saunders, Christchurch; Thomas Wil- 
liams, Oriel college. 

In the First Class of Disciplines Mathema- 
tic# et*Physica. 

John Iluyshe, Hr aseno sc college ; Ger- 
tfnain Lavie, Christ church ,* right hon. 
Viscount Oxmantown, Magdalen college ; 
hon. John Clear Pardons, Magdalen col- 
lege ; Augustus Page Saunders, Christ 
church ; Robert Walker, U adham college. 
In the Second Class of Liter a Humaniores . 
John Armistcad, Trinity college; Wil- 
liam Kerr y, Exeter college; Tlicopliilus 
Biddulph, Corpus Chnsti college ; Row- 
land Burden, Oriel college ; Francis But- 
tanshaw, University college; Thomas 
Bryth, Magdalen hall; Frederick Dan- 
son, Queen’s college; Edward Dawson, 
Oriel college ; James Fripp, Wadham 
college ; James Harwood Harrison, Mer- 
ton college, Francis Charles Massing- 
herd, Magdalen college ; Arthur Mesliam, 
Corpus Chnsti college; Ilenry Neech, 
Merton college ; Robert Perfect, Queen’s 
college ; Samuel Prosser, St. John’s col- 
lege ; Arthur Rowlandson, Brase-nose 
college ; Robert II. Tripp, Exeter col- 
lege ; \\ illiani Hamilton Trernlow, Christ- 
church; Robert Walker, Wadham col- 
lege ; Thomas Charles Webber, Christ 
Church. 

In the Second Class of Discipline , Mathe- 
matics ct Physics. 

Evelyn Bazalgetle, Baliol college; 
James Luptori, Christ Church; Samuel 
Prosser, Si. John’s college. 

Litera ITumanwres. 

Joseph Askew, Queen’s college ; John 
Ball, St John’s college, Edwin Bosan- 
quet, Corpus Christ i collage; Robert 
Burn, St. Edmund Hall; Edmund Cur- 
rie, Wadliam college; Horace Currie, 
Oriel college; Thomas Davidson, Wor- 
cester college; Frctchervrlle Lawson B. 
Dykes, Oriel college; James Edwards, 
Magdalen college; John Ilardmg, Baliol 
college ; Edward Hawkins, Pembroke 
college ; Edward Kitson, Baliol college ; 
Samuel Madock, Brase-nose college; 
Philip Mure, Christ Church ; Richard 
Pole, Baliol college ; George Say le Prior, 
Queen’s college ; William Robinson, Ba- 
liol college ; Edward Rudall, Pembroke 
college ; Warden Scrgison, Brase-nose 
college,* James Shackleton, Pembroke 
college ; Lewis Tugwell, Brase-nose 
college ; Thomas Underwood, Worcester 
college; George Watson, and William 
Wyatt, Brase-nose college. 

3. KEBLE, ■) * 

N. T ELLISON, f Public . 

T. GRANTHAM , V Examiners. 

J. A. CRAMER, ) 

The number of gentlemen to* whom 
testimoniums for Degrees were granted, 
but who were not admitted into either of 
the above Classes, amounted to 74. 

I 2 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

. Degrees conferred , November 29. 

Doctor in Divinity. — D. Cresswell, 
Trinity college , by Rhyal Mandate . 

Master of Arts. — L. Bowcrbank, 
Trinity college . 

December 4. 

Masters of Arts. — E. Woolnougli, 
Christ college ; E, B. Shaw, Cams college. 

Tim subject for the Chancellor’s En- 
glish Poem for the ensuing year is — 
Australasia. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Dei ember I. 

At Winchester, in the parish church 
of St. Swithiu, by the right rev. Lord 
Bishop of Hereford. 

Deacons. — W. Ii. Lee, M.A., New col- 
lege ; B. C. Goddison, B.A. Worcester 
college ; M. Ycscombe, B.A , Exeter col- 
lege ; am! It. Burn, B.A , St. Edmund 
hall , Oxford ; T. Ladic, Magdalen col- 
lege ; and R Battisley, St. John's college, 
Cambridge. 

PuiEsrs. — W C. Risley, B.A., and W. 
Bury, B A , Nerv college ; R. Davies, B.A. 
Oriel college , and W. B. Lcnnard, B.A. , 
Merton college, Oxford , J. Roiley, and J. 
Stephenson, Trinity college ; J. Fendall, 
Magdalen college ; and J. Edwards, St. 
John's vollt ge, Cambridge. 

December 22. 

By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
parish church ofBuckdcn. 

Deacons. — H on.C. Finch, BA. Mer- 
ton college, Orford ; J. Hind, M A. 
Sidney Sussex col ege ; J. W. Bower, 
B.A Trinity college; and J II Bell, B.A 
St. John's college , Cambridge ; J. Holding, 
B.A. St. John's college ; A J. Langley, 
J) A. University college; and R. Oliver, 
M. A. Merton college, Chon; N. T. Fisher, 
Ji A. Catharine hall ; J. W.Ellahy. Queen's 
college; R. Leicester, B.A. Clare hall; 
and F Lockcy, S.C.L. Magdalen college, 
Cambridge ; R. Higgs, B.A. Wadhant 
college, Oxon. 

By Lei. Dim from Lord Bishop of 

Durham. 

J. Potts, B.A. GonviUe and Cains col- 
lege, Cambridge ; G. Watson, Literate; 
G. Jonkinson, Literate. 

Priests — G. Gilbert, M.A. Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge ; C. A. Anstey, 
B.A. Trinity college ; B. Beridgc, JWagdn- 
len college ; and H. Monro, B.A . Univer- 
sity college, Oxon ; W. W. Greenway, S . 

L. Trinity hall, Cambridge ; G. Gould, 
B.A. University college ; andJ. Cowherd, 
B.A Lincoln college, Oxon ; W. Collett, 
B.A. C atherine hall, Cambridge. 

. By the Lord Bishop of Peterborough 
in the cathedral church of Peterborough. 

Deacons. —^H ou. G. Spencer, M.A . 
Trinity college , Cambridge ; A W. Gre- 
gory, B.A. St Alban halt ; J. Wetherell, 
B<A* Brasenose college; H. Gibbs, B.A 
Lincoln college ; and . T. Pearson, B.A, 
Queen's college , Oxford , 


By Let. Dim. from Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. «• 

J. H. Steward, B.A. Trinity college ; 
D. G. Norris, Christ college , Cambridge. 

By the Lord Bishop of Gloucester in 
the cathedral church of Gloucester. 

Deacons. — J. Bray, B.A. St. r John's 
college, Cambridge ; S. H. Duntze, B.A. 
Brasenose college ; J. Allen, M.A. Christ 
church; M. Vavasour, M.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford ; S. W. Barnett, B.A., 
and A. W. M‘Caul, B.A. Trinity college , 
Dublin 11 

Priests — T. S. Evans, B.A. St. Alban 
hall, Oxford; C. Coney, M.A. St John's 
college, Cambridge; J. Buchanan, B.A* 
Wadham college ; and T. B. Holt, It A. 
Queen's college, Oxford; D. Jones, Ush 
divinity school; F- Aston, B.A. Univer- 
sity college ; and J. B Bownie, H. A. Trinity 
college , Oxford ; D. Jones, B.A. Cathe- 
rine hall , Cambridge ; H. B. Evans, M.A. 
Wadham college ; and P. Saumerez, B.A. 
Trinity college, Oxford; J. Jarratt, BA. 
St. John's college ; W. Pri">grave, B.A. 
Trinity college ; and T. B^t, SA'.L. Jesus 
college, Cambridge ; N. T i»<»\se, B.A. 
Corpus Christi college ; and J. Kr.impton, 
M A. Exeter college, Ok ford; 11. Gough, 

B. A. St. John's college, Cambridge. 

By the Hon and Right Rev. the Bi- 
shop of Oxford, in the chapel of All 
Souls' college, the following gentlemen, 
all of the university of Oxford. 

Deacons. — R. Bird, B.A. Magdalen 
college ; W. S. Carey, B.A. Christ church : 
J. T. Round, B.A. Baliol college ; O. 
Owen, M.A. and P. Aubin, B.A. Jesus col- 
lege ; A and P. Perceval, S.C.L. AUSoulk' 
college , J. Ball, B.A. St. John's college ; 
II. J. Dawes, B.A. St. Edmund hall, W. 

S Cole, M.A. Worcester ' college ; G. 
Rookc, M.A. Merton college ; C. J. 
Hume, B.A. Wadham college ; J* fehuld- 
liain, M.A. and W. F. Lloyd, M.A. 
Christ church ; W. Williams, B.A. All 
Souls' college ; L. Lewellin, B.A. Jesus 
college; II. II. Knight, M.\. Queen's 
college. 

Priests. — H. Tull, B A. Edmund hall ; 

C. D. Beckford, B.A. and F. Clerk, M.A. 
All Souls' college; C. T. Collins, M.A. 
Baliol college ; F. Gambier, M.A. All 
Sou's' college ; F. Lee, B.A. Merton 
college; T. B. Round, M.A. St. John's 
college ; T. Price, B.A. Jesus college ; A. 
Smith, B.A. Queen's college ; T. Bissland, 
B.A. Baliol college ; C. St. J Mildlnay, 
M.A. Merton college ; J. L. Turner, 
Bicester 4 ; E. T. Rickards, M.A. and H, 
White, M.A. Corpus Christi college; R. 
Howell, 4.B. Jesus college; T. Butler, 
M A. Pembroke college ; R. B. Paul, 
M.A. Exeter college; W. A. Bouverie ; 
M.A. Merton college ; J. S. Cox, M.A, 
Pembroke college ; W. F. Hook B.A. H. 
Bull, M.A. W. Fisher, M.A. and J. Trc- 
beck, B.A. Christ church. 
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December 25. 

By the Lord Bishop of Bristol, in the 
chapel of Christ college, Cambridge . 

Duaconh. — A. A. Daubeny, B.A Brase- 
nose college f and A. Hellicar, B.A. Tri- 
nity college, Oxon ; C. H. Gooch, B.A» 
Corpu^Chnsti college, Cambridge. 

ByL et. Dim. from Bishop of Chichester. 

P. J. G. Lamb, A. M. Baliol college, 
Oxon . 

By Let. Dim. from Bishop of Ely. 

E. A. Giraivd, B A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Priests. — R. W. Kcrly, M.A. Exeter 
college , Oxon. 

By Let Dim. from Bishop of Norwich. 

T. II. Jones, B.A. St. Peter’s college , 
Cambridge. 

By Let. Dim. from Bishop of Ely. 

H. Tasker, M.A. Pembroke hall , Cam* 
bridge. 

DEVONSHIRE;. 

Died. — The rev, S. Harness, rector of 
Sydenham Darner ell, and a magistrate for 
the county. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married*— At Lylchett Minster, the 
rev. C. Heath, M.A. fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, t^> Miss M. A. Pointer. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married. — At Bristol , the rev. W. Sea- 
ton, of Wandsworth, Surrey , to Mary 
Anne, relict of C. Morgan, Esq. and 
sister to Sir J. Owen, Bart. M. P. 

Married. — The rev. C. Dunne, rector 
of Earl’s Croomc, toLetitia Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late W. II. Beauchamp, 
of Northampton, Esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

* Died. — Aged 60, the rev. W. Thomas, 
curate of lung’s Pyon . 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. G. Browne, of 
St. Albans, to Miss G. Riddell. 

Died— At Hadlow , the rev. M. An- 
drews, curate of that parish. 

LEflC ICSTE RS HIRE . 

Married. — At St. Mary’s Church, Lei- 
cester, the rev. W. Ycadon, B.L). rector 
of Wadding ton, Lincolnshire, and late 
fellow of Lincoln College, to Miss M. Han- 
bury. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married. — At Swinhop, the rev. W. 
Cooper, B.D. rector of West Rascn, and 
Wadingham, to Miss A. Alington. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married. — At St. James’s Church , by 
the oBishop of London, the rev. T. S. 
Smith, of St. Austle, Cornwall, to Geor- 
giana Theophila, youngest sistefr to Sir 
C. Metcalfe, Bart, of Fern Hill, Berks. 

Died. — In London, the rev. E. Balme, 
M.A. 

Died,— At Hammersmith, in his 75th 
year, the rev. T. Darby, late of Shelley , 
Essex . 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married— *At Bugbrooke , the rev. R. 
Rocke, B.A. to Miss M. A. Harrison. 


Died. — At Rothley, the rev. J. Rose, 
vicar of that place. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married. — At Morcott, the rev,. W. 
Peach, M.A to M iss M Pochin. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married— At Bath, the rev. W. D. 
Longlands, to Miss J. Campbell. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.— At Bromsgrove. the rev. T. 
House, Aan, curate of Kinfarc , to Miss 
Ann Brettell. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married. — The rev. R. Cobbold, of 
Caius College, Cambridge, to Miss M. A. 
Waller, of Hollesley Grove. 

Died. — The rev. S. Casborne, of Pa- 
kenharn. 

Died. — In the 80lh year of his age, tho 
rev. J. Cotman, rector of Langham . 

SURREY. 

Died. — The rev. J. E. FYancis, vicar 
of Banstead, Surrey. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. M Wyatt, of 
North Wraxall, to Miss J. A. Hall. 

Died.— The rev. S. Routh, S.T.B. rer- 
tor of Boy ton, vicar of Wield cwood, Nor- 
folk, and formerly fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The former living is in 
the gift of that Society, and the latter in 
that of R. Holier, Esq. M. P. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married. — At Claines , the rev. II. J. 
Hastings, M.A. to Miss T. Eleanor. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

Died — AL Douglas, aged 60, Dr. Chris- 
tian, brother of Professor Christian. 

WALES 

Married.— At Northop , Flintshire, the 
rev. J Husband, B A to Miss C. Jones. 

Died. — Aged 69, the rev. M. Monk- 
house, a magistrate for the county of 
Monmouth. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married. — The rev. J. Mitchell, to 
Jessie, youngest daughter of tha late 
Mr. W. Kinnaird, of Edinburgh. 

IRELAND. 

Died. — At Dublin , the hon. and rev. 
Lorenzo Hely Hutchinson, youngest 
brother of the Earl of Donoughmore. 
CALCUTTA. 

Died. — At Calcutta, on the 8th of July 
last, the right rev. Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton, D D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, after a short, but severe illness. 
His lordship received his earl y f# educat ion 
at Christ’s Hospital, from whence he re- 
moved to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge . In 
1812, he was collated to the^Archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon , and presented to the vi 
carage of St. Pancras, Middlesex. In 
1814, when it was determined to appoint 
a resident Bishop in our Eastern domi- 
nions, Dr, Middleton was selecfed by 
Government, to fill that very .exalted 
situation. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A New Edition of the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Charge. 8vo. Is. 

A Village Sermon on the New Mariiagc 
Act. l2mo. 4d. n 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londonderry Cathedral. 8vo. 
3s. 

The Village Preacher, a Collection of 
short plain Sermons ; partly Original, part- 
ly Selected, and adapted to Village In- 
struction. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. Volume the Third, l2mo. 
5s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Dioceses of Cashel and Einly, at the Pii- 
mary Visitation, in Septemhei 1822. By 
Richard Archbishop of Cashel. 8vo. 
la. fid. 

A Sermon preached before his Excellen- 
cy, Richard, Marquess Wellesley, Lord 
Lieutenant, President, and the Members 
of the Association, incoiporatcd for dis- 
countenancing Vice, and promoting the 
Knowledge and Practice of the Christian 
Religion; in St. Peter’s Church, on Fri- 
day, June 14, 1822. By C. Ellington, 
D.l). Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and C1i.ipl.iln to his Excellency the Load 
Lieutenant. Ovo. ;>s. 

The Divine Economy of Human Life : 
or, Christian Duties in Seiiptuial Lan- 
guage ; selected from the New Testament, 


LITERARY IN 


WORKS IN THU PRESS. 

Rivingtons* Continuation of the Annual 
Register (published by the late Mr. Dods- 
ley,) for the Year 1798, will be ready in a 
few Days; and the Volume for 1799, is in 
Preparation. 

The Rev. G, S. Faber will shortly pub- 
lish, A Treatise on the Genius and Object 
of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
.Christian Dispensations, in Two Octavo 
Volumes. 

A new* Work, entitled, The Words of 
the Lord Jesus; or, the Doctrines and 


ami arranged in the form of Sections or 
Lessons, under three distinct Heads. By 
Miry Anne Davis, Author of Helps to De- 
votion, in the entire Language of the Holy 
Scnptures. l2mo. 3s. 

The Blessings resulting t6 this Country 
from Maritime Pursuits: A' Sermon 
preached on Trinity Monday, June 3, 
1822, before the Corporation of the Trini- 
ty House, in the Parish Church of St. Ni- 
cholas, rDeptford, and published at their 
Request. By the very Rev. J. H. Monk, 
D.D. Dean of Peterborough, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. 4to. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Musical 
Meeting for the Benefit of the Derbyshire 
General Infirmary, in the Church of All 
Saints, Derby, October 7th, 1822. By W. 
V. Vernon, M.A, Prebendary of York. 
Printed by Desire of His Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, President/and the Governors 
of the Infirmary. 4to. Is. 6d, 

A Sermon, exhibiting upon the Authori- 
ty of Scriptuie, the Existence of rlie Souls 
of Men, during the intermediate Space of 
Time between Death and the Resurrection ; 
as delivered in the Months of May, Sep- 
tember, and October last, before Town 
and Country Congregations, in the Dio- 
cese of Lincoln. By a Clergyman of ttyp 
Established Church. Is. 


TELLIGENCE* 

Duties of the Christian Religion, as deli- 
vered in the Discourses and Conversations 
of the Sou of God, during his personal 
Ministry upon Earth, arranged from the 
Records of the Four Evangelists; by John 
Read, is preparing for publication. 

The Rev. Mr. Bowdler is preparing for 
the Press, a Third Volume of Sermons, in 
8vo. 0 

The Rev. Mr. Dibdin is immediately 
going to Press with a new and enlarged 
Edition of bis Introduction to the Clas- 
sics. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The question of a continental war, 
is stijl agitated by politicians and 
newspapers ; and if the funds are to 
be taken as an indication of the 
sense of the country, the credulity 
of both pasties is equally astonish- 
ing. To-day it is all peace, and 
to-morrow it is all war, without the 
occurrence of a single circumstance 
which could alter or confirm the 
opinion of a reasonable man. The 
truth seems to be, that the secret of 
the late negotiations at Verona has 
been well kept ; and that English, 
men must w'ait until the meeting of 
Parliament, before they can form a 
just opinion of the conduct of this 
country, or her allies. 

It is amusing however to observe 
the importance* which the opposi- 
tion writers, at home and abroad, 
attach to the interference of the 
English Embassy. These gentle- 
men have been occupied for four 
or five years iu proving that the 
continental influence of Great Bri- 
tain was at an end. And never 
*jere these forebodings more gloomy 
and emphatic than at the opening 
of the Congress of Verona. They 
were rouifded oft* by an enumera- 
tion of the horrible wickedness 
which the*sovereigns of Europe de- 
signed to perpetrate. Every crime 
that has been defined in the politi- 
cal code, was on the eve of being 
committed by the legitimate rulers 
of, the continent. And this auda- 
city in guilt was attributed to the 
death of Buonaparte, aud the con- 
sequent overthrow of English im- 
portance. On a sudden it is dis- 
covered, that the plau of spolia- 
tiorphas been postponed. The So- 
vereigns retire peaceably ty their 
respective countrtes, The alarm of 
war subsides — and our politicians, 
with a patriotism which does them 
credit, declare that the iniquitous 
designs of the assembled Monarchs 
would have been carried into in- 
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stant execution, had not England 
interposed and prevented it. That is 
to say, England, despised, insulted, 
impoverished, misgoverned England, 
was ajile to disconcert the ambi- 
tious designs of fourgreat monarchs, 
by the simple declaration of her 
displeasure ! ! 

So much for the consistency of 
our public enlighteners. 

Domestic occurrences of a re- 
cent date are neither numerous or 
important. The experiment of a 
third or wiuter assize for the Home 
Circuit is in progress, and promises 
to be attended with success. A 
more frequent gaol-delivery, and a 
more regular and rapid infliction of 
punishment, for minor offences, must 
tend to diminish crime. And the 
additional suffering which now ac* 
companies the sentence of impri- 
sonment and hard labour, together 
with the stricter enforcement of the 
laws against vagrants, street-walk- 
eis, reputed thieves, and other dis- 
orderly persons, bids fair to abo- 
lish, or at least to check those 
nurseries of crime, which our ru- 
lers have never yet considered iu 
their real light. 

We cannot enter upoi^a New Year 
without a few observations upon 
the general state of the Country, 
especially upon thatpart of it which 
is subject to such severe distress. 

Parliament is again about to as- 
semble, and will again be occupied 
with listening to agricultural peti- 
tions. Plans for relief will not be 
wanting; and the repeal, or the al- 
teration of taxes affecting the landed 
interest will be urged by a powerful 
party. We sincerely hope that they 
will not be adopted. The Most that 
they can produce will be a delusive 
and temporary popularity. The 
legislative probe cannot reach the 
bottom of the wound. All classes 
of the community suffer in their 
turns, and the agricultural interest 
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has suffered last though perhaps not 
least. During the war, the annui- 
tant and public creditor was com- 
pelled to struggle against an enor- 
mous increase in the price of the 
necessaries of life, and to deny him- 
self those comforts which his depre- 
ciated income was insufficient to 
procure. At the peace the manu- 
facturing and mercantile classes 
were suddenly deprived of their 
markets, and bankruptcy and starva- 
tion were the consequence. A di- 
minished consumption of food was 
the inevitable result, and that result 
involved the ruin of many landlords 
and farmers, and the severe distress 
of all. But why should they despair 
of better times i Their prospects 
are not by any means so dreary and 
hopeless, as those of the man of 
fixed income during the last ten 
years of the war. His fortune has 
changed: so lias that of the manu- 
facturer completely, and that of the 
merchant in great degree. We can 
see no just ground for despondence 
in such circumstances as these, and 
their reality must be admitted by 
every unprejudiced looktr-on. 

The answer most, commonly made 
to these and similar observations, is, 
that with a return to old prices and 
old rents, it is impossible for an 
agriculturist to pay the new taxes. 
The argument is very specious, but 
not very convincing. A gentleman 
steps forward and tells us that 
his land is now let for the precise 
sum which he received in the year 
BO or 92, that his taxes, direct 
and indirect, are materially higher, 
and that his situation is obviously 
and necessarily worse. But it is 
idle and childish to argue the ques- 
tion in this manner. No government 
can or ought to legislate for indivi- 
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dual cases. Some hardship and some 
loss will arise under all s\ sterns. 
And we do not doubt that there 
are instances of severe and irre- 
coverable distress to be found 
among the landed interest at pre- 
sent, as there were at former periods 
among the other classes of society. 
But is the whole agricultural income 
of this country reduced to the level 
of 1790 1 If not, if the whole pro- 
duce, and the whole value of that 
produce has increased, then the 
only p^int which remains for inves- 
tigation, is, whether the increase of 
property is in a greater or a less pro- 
portion than the increase of taxa- 
tion. Speaking generally of the 
whole community, there can be no 
doubt that property has advanced 
more rapidly than taxes, and that 
the average charge upon Jie whole 
income of the kingdom, is less than 
it has formerly been. No calcu- 
lations have been produced to prove 
that land is an exception to this 
general rule. And until it is proved 
satisfactorily and solidly, no claim 
for partial relief should be ad- 
mitted or preferred. Whatever 
may have been done in particular 
districts, it is impossible to believe 
that the gross rent of the country 
has returned to the rate at which it 
was fixed thirty years ago. Where 
land has not been improved, or 
where the charges of cultivation are 
high, there will be a severe loss. 
But to say that the sufferer is en- 
titled to compensation at the expense 
of other classes, is as absurd as to 
contend that a fundholder who 
ruined himself during the war by re- 
fusing to accommodate his mode of 
living to the altered 0 circiiinstances 
of the times, should be indemnified 
for his loss out of the public purse. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« 

C/er. Gloc. will perceive that he has been anticipated by another Cor- 
respondent. 

* J: H . C. has been received. 

C,*N. S . 27 s communication shall be returned. 
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SERMON ON THE SICKNESS OF 
HEZEKIAH. 

Isaiah xxxviii. l. 

u In those days was Hezekiah sick unto 
death.” 

There is not perhaps any incident 
in Holy Writ, which comes more 
home to the understanding and 
heart of all, thaa that which is re- 
corded in the chapter before us. 
What happened to Hezekiah, the 
monarch of Israel, has happened to 
many among us, and may happen 
to many more. Neither riches nor 
poverty can ward off the pains of 
sickness or the approach of death ; 
both high and low are equally ex- 
posed to the danger, and are equally 
sensible of the deliverance. The 
meanest arilong us may find the cir- 
cumstances of Hezekiah to be his 
own* Lct*us all then as we listen 
to the eventful narrative, make the 
application, either by experience, 
or by anticipation to ourselves. 

The history is a very simple one. 
Hezekiah was sick unto death . The 
Almighty, however, who never strikes 
without a warning, sent the prophet 
Isaiah, who spake to hitn ii& the 
words of the Lord, Set thif§ house 
in order , for thou shalt die , and not 
live. m Under the ancient covenant 
God was pleased to maintain an 
immediate communication with his 
people: under IheGodpel the warn- 
ing is more general, but not less 
impressive. The most careless and 
hardened among us must own that 
he has had warning in awful abund- 
Hkmembuancer, No. 50. 


ance. The Redeemer has told us, 
that lie cometh suddenly — at an 
hour when we know not . And does 
not the experience of every day 
teach how true are his words, and 
how merciful is his warning? The 
fearful accidents, the sudden death 
of those around speak to our hearts 
and consciences in the words of the 
prophet, Set thine house in order , 
for thou shalt die , and not live . 
Though days and years pass with- 
out the infliction of the blow, we 
know that it is still suspended over 
us, and that it soon must fall. Yet 
still do we walk on in darkness , see- 
ing we see, and do not perceive , hear- 
ing we hear, and we will not under- 
stand . The oftener our warnings 
are repeated, the more we disregard 
them; we listen not to the call of 
daily experience, which, teaches us 
that the next awful visitation may 
be our own ; we turn a deaf ear to 
the Gospel, which calls aloud, be 
ye also ready . It is true that we 
may have long escaped, but are 
we therefore to deuy or disregard 
the repeated warnings ? This is to 
tempt the long-suffering of God, 
and make his very mercies an ex- 
cuse for neglect. To day then if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your heart — for to day does the 
Almighty warn every one*# as in 
the history of the Jewish monarch. 
Set thine house in order, for thou 
shalt die, and not live*; and this 
night, remember, the event -may 
follow. 

Hezekiah did uot disregard* the 

K 
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GG Sermon on the Sickness 'of Ilezekiah . 


warning — but he turned his face 
towards the wall and prayed unto 
the Lord. Happy it was for him 
that he was able to pray. Many 
are they, who in the hour of sick- 
ness and of danger cannot pray : 
because in the day of health and 
strength they have neglected their 
God, they tear to approach him 
when their spirits sink and their 
strength fnilcih. He therefore that 
w ould he able to pray when he is 
sick, let him learn to pray when he 
is well. He that makes prayer a 
duty and a habit in the time of pros- 
perity, will find it a support, a con- 
solation, and a joy, in the time of 
need. 

The substance of the prayer which 
Hezekiuh made, is well worthy of 
our attention. Remember now, O 
Lord, I beseech thee, how I have 
walked before thee in truth and with 
a perfect heart, and have done that 
which is good in thy sight . 

This was not the boast of a 
proud and a self-sufficient heart, but 
the testimony of a good conscience 
before God. If we compare the 
words of Ilezekiah with the words 
of the Pharisee in the Gospel, we 
shall find this spiking difference — 
that the Pharisee takes the conduct 
of other men as his measure, while 
Hezekiuh takes the law of God. 
Ilezekiah ’does not say Lord , I 
have been not as other men arc —but 
Lord , I have walked before thee 
in truth and with a perfect heart . 
If we would distinguish betw een that 
self-righteousness which arises from 
pride, and that self-approbation 
which arises from a good conscience, 
let us take this as our rule— do we 
compare ourselves with others — or 
with the Gospel] If we think our- 
selves as good or better than our 
neighbours, our self-righteousness 
is but an empty boast, and leads us 
to evil ; if,, on the contrary, we can 
compare oiirselves with the Gospel, 
and. find that we have dgne our 
best to fulfil itsycomuiands, then our 
self-approbation is justifiable, and 
$8ads us to good. ; For in the words 


of the Apostle, If our hearts con - 
demn us not, then have we confidence 
tirwards God. 

So with Hezekiali : he had confi- 
dence, because his heart and life, 
Wrfien weighed in the balance ap- 
pointed by God, were not found 
wanting. We know also, from the 
history, that king Hezekiuh was 
really and truly what he represented 
himself to be. We read that he 
trusted in the Lord God of Is- 
rael, so that offer him was none like 
him at no ng all the kings of Judah, 
nor any that were before him. For 
he clave to the Lord, and departed 
not from following him 9 but kept 
his commandments . 

We must also observe, that in the 
prayer of Hezekiali wc do not find 
any idle lamentation, or even any 
particular requisition. lie docs not 
even pray for life : Jf lie leaves all to 
the wisdom and the mercy of God, 
and by his very silence on this point 
he seems in humble resignation to 
say. The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away , blissed be the name 
of the Lord. This forbearance will 
appear to us the more remarkable, 
when we remember that a long anti 
happy life on earth w'as the grffafc 
reward of obedience under the Mo- 
saic law. Ilezekiah had Jjut a faint 
and distant view of a life beyond 
the grave, lie had no* come, as 
we all have, into the pity of the 
livingGod ; his was but an earthlyJe- 
rusalem, ours a heavenly. He had 
not the bright prospect of life and 
immortality before him, to cheer 
and comfort his departing spirit. 

Though patient and resigned, we 
rcacL that he ungt sore . Well 
migfu^e be nffiicted in thus being 
suddenly called out of the only 
world, in which he had any certain 
habitation. Hczekiah was placed 
in a very high an. I a very important 
station: he wng the king of God’s 
chosen people — he was reforming 
their manners, destroying their ido- 
latry, and bringing them hack to 
their God. It was not, therefore, 
an idle or a selfish feeling, that 
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made the good Hezekiah to weep 
sore. He lamented that he was ta- 
ken away from an active discharge 
of the highest duties, from serving 
God, and* from benefiting mankind.. 
These ^re just reasons for us all to 
desire life, and to lament deatl* 
Even in sure and certain hope of 
bis everlasting reward, what is the 
language of* the great Apostle? / 
am in a 'strait betwixt two, having 
a desire to depart and be with Christ 
which is far better — nevertheless , to 
abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you. 

The tears of Hezekiah were also 
the tears of humility. Though he 
was conscious that he had walked 
before God in truth and in a perfect 
heart, he must have been conscious 
also of the weakness and the infirmi- 
ties of ouHYail nature. By his tears 
therefore he speaks in the words of 
the Psalmist— d(f thou , O Lord , 
shouldest be extreme to mark what 
is done amiss , who can abide it V 

We cannot pass over the prayer 
of Hezekiah without one more 
observation, which every Christian 
will strongly feel. Hezekiah lead 
no intercessor, no mediator between 
lymself and his God, He had no 
Redeemer, to whom, as to a man 
like himself, he could fly in the time 
of need. *We haze u Mediator, we 
have the man Christ Jesus, who 
knows tii? weakness of our nature, 
and the fmilties of our flesh. tVc 
have a high-priest 9 who is touched 
with the jeeling of our infirmities ; 
let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy , and find grace to help in the 
time of netd. 

Vet Hezekiah did not plead in 
vain. The word of the Lord came 
to Isaiah, saying , Go, and say 
unto Hezekiah , Thus saith the Lord, 
the God of David thy faiht r % / have 
heard thy prayef , / have seen thy 
tears: behold I will add unto thy 
life fifteen years. Accordingly, we 
fiud that so signal a deliverance of 
so great & man, was marked, as we 
might expect, by a miraculous 


sign — The sun returned ten de- 
grees , by which degrees it had gone 
down . 

Let any one of lis now place oyr- 
selves in the circumstances of king 
Hezekiah. Let any one of ui in the 
extremity of danger or sickness pray 
to God, and will he not hear us ? 
He will hear us ; he will consider 
our contrition; he will accept our 
tears; he will assuage our pain, 
and deliver us in his good time. 
It may be his p Unsure to pro- 
long our days upon earth, that we 
may be instruments of his glory 
aiui of good in our generation: it 
may be his pleasure to call us unto 
those heavenly habitations, where 
the souls of them that sleep in the 
Lord Jesus, enjoy perpetual rest and 
felicity. Be hi* gracious pleasure 
what it may, the mnaclcs of his 
mercy will never cease ; bat as with 
good He/ekiah, the Lord will be 
ready to save us. 

To those who have, experienced a 
deliverance from danger and from 
death, to those that have stood tot- 
tering on the very confines of the 
grave, how does the conduct of 
llezekiah upon his recovery speak? 
The words of his thanksgiving read 
a practical lesson to our souls. In 
the midst of his deep humiliation 
and misery, it is lo God that lie 
looked for cote fort and support. 

I said in the cutting off oj my 
days, / shall go to the gates of the 
grave: I am deprived of the residue 
of my years. I said, I shall not sec 
the Lord, even the Lord, in the land 
of Hit living : / shall behold man no 
more with the inhabitants of the 
world. Like a crane or a swallow , 
so did I ch tiler : / did mourn as 
a dove : mine eyes fail with looking 
upwards : O Lot d, I am oppressed ; 
undertake for me. 

This touching description of his 
sinking spirits was written, we must 
remember, after bis recovery. It w as 
not written in despair, therefore, but 
in remembrance — that fnuy the 
greatness of his sufferings, he might 
be the more sensible of the auprey of 
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his deliverance. This is expressed 
ip a still stronger manner in the 
ensuing verse. \} r hat shall I say ? 
He hath both spoken unto me, and 
himself hath done it: I shall go 
softly all my years in the bitterness 
of my soul — that is, all the years 
that I am now permitted by the 
mercy of God to live in softness 
and rn ease, I shall remember the 
bitter feelings which I once suffered 
—and by this remembrance renew 
my gratitude and thanksgiving. 

O Lord , continues the mo- 
narch, by these things men live , 
and in all these things is the life of 
my spirit : so wilt thou recover me, 
and make me to live. Behold, for 
peace I had great bitterness ; but 
thou hast in love to my soul deliver- 
ed it from the pit of corruption : 
for thou hast cast all my sins be- 
hind thy back . 

If Hezekiah saw the hand of God 
in this his deliverance from danger 
and death, how much more shall 
we as Christians, both feel and 
adore his mercy. We, whom Christ, 
in love to our souls, has redeemed, 
not from temporal, but eterual 
death ; we whose sins he has borne 
himself on the cross, and by his 


blood has blotted out from tlie book 
of remembrance. Who is he then 
who has partaken in the mercies 
and the goodness of Go&£ let him 
join, in humble adoration, in the lan- 
guage of the Jewish monarch. — 
\he grave cannot praise thee , 
death cannot celebrate thee : they 
that go down to the pit cannot hope 
for thy truth . The living the liv- 
ing, shall praise thee as I do this 
day : the father to the son shall de- 
clare thy truth • 

That we are alive at this moment 
to praise him, is the mercy of God ; 
that we shall live after death to sing 
Hallelujahs to him that sitteth on 
the throne, is through the sacrifice 
and the blood of Christ. The Lord 
has been ready, is still ready to 
save us all. Let us beware how we 
neglect so great salvation. 

Lastly, let not our gratitude be 
confined to the thanksgiving only 
of a single day, but let us walk as 
Hezekiah did, all the days of trur 
life in the house of our Lord , and 
“ shew forth our praises, not with our 
lips only, but in our lives, by giving 
up ourselves to God’s service, and 
by walking before him in holiness 
and righteousness all our days.” 14 

T.R. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( continued.) 


Illustrations relating to Agricul- 
; ture , or Domestic Economy and 
food . 

WILD GKAPES. 

Isaiah v. 4. 

44 Wbat could have been dono more to 
my vineyard that I have not done in it, 
Whereforq when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
.grapes/* 

I am inclined to believe that the 
Prophet here means the hoary night 
shade (Solanum incanum) because 


it is common lu Egypt, Palestine, 
and the East, and the Arabian name 
agrees with it. The Arabs call it 
aneb el (lib, i. e. wolf grapes. The 
Prophet could not # have found a 
plant more opposite to the vine than 
this, for it grows much in the vine- 
yards, and is very pernicious to 
them, ^wherefore they root it out. 
It likewise resemfiles a vine by its 
shrubby stalk. — Has*elquis?s Tra- 
vels , p. 389. 

Ixod. xxiii. 18. — xxxiv. 25. Psalm 1. 

13. Lev. iii. 17.— vii, 2<5. Deut. xii. 
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16.23- Gen. ix. 4, and many other 
texts in addition to the Annexed. 

“ But the flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof shall ye not 
eat.” 

Mr. * Pegirce observed that the 
Gallas (a powerful nation in Africa) 
drank large draughts of the blood 
of animals, although they would not 
eat the yaw flesh. The Ashantees 
also are particularly fond of vege- 
tables stewed in blood. — Bowdich’s 
Essay on the Superstitions , Customs , 
and Acts common to tht Ancient 
Egyptians, Abyssinians, and Ash- 
antecs , p. 35. 

DIPPING IN DISH. 

Matt. xiv. 19. 

ct And loojking up to heaven, he blessed 
and brake and gave the Joaves to his Dis- 
ciples.” 

Mat. xxvi. 23. 

“ And he answered and said, he that 
dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall betray me.” 

In such repasts as these they 
never employ knives, forks, towels, 
pjates, or glasses ; and I observed 
only two or three wooden spoons, 
which were even not used. When 
the dishesVere ranged in order, the 
guests having washed their hands 
and pulletl off their slippers, ap- 
proach th« table with their chief, 
who invokes the benediction of Hea- 
ven on the festival. Each then sits 
down on the floor with his legs 
crossed, and a domestic spreads 
over their knees a long cloth, whicli 
serves the whole company. They 
then begin to* eat without any far- 
ther compliments. The Europeans 
Accustomed to ceremony, and above 
all»to cleanliness, would not find 
themselves comfortable at speh ta- 
bles. I doubt ifluch whether their 
delicate stomachs would not become 
squeamish when they saw each 
guest put his hand into the dishes, 
touch all theragotits with it accord- 
ing to his fancy, aud filling it with 


a mixture of flesh and pHlaw, form 
it into small balls and then press 
the whole into his piouth. — Mariti's 
Travels , Vol. ii. p. 145. 

The following description of a 
feast in the country of the Afghauns, 
a nation in the north of Hindostan, 
supposed to be descended from the 
.lews, is,very similar to the Scrip- 
tural mode of conducting meals : it 
is exacted from the journal of a 
Mr. Durie, who visited some of the 
more distant parts of the kingdom 
of Caubul. — They talked of a feast, 
$ays he, and [ went to it at d.irk. 
It was given in the open air ; there 
were upwards of thirty people; the 
master sent round when dinner was 
ready, and all assembled. When I 
came they said a few words, and 
^poke jovially to me to sit down and 
eat : a man went round first with a 
bason and ewer to wash their hands, 
then they said bismillah, or grace, 
and began. The dinner begun with 
soup in wooden bowls; they broke 
their bread into it, and when it was 
soaked, eat it with their hands. 
There was a bowl for every two or 
three ; meat was given out into the 
hands of the guests, who put it on 
their bread. After eating, they all 
blessed the master and wished him 
success — Elphinstone s Caubul , p. 
605. 

LABOURERS WAITING TO BE 
HIRED. 

Matt. xx. 1. 

“ For the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is an householder, which 
went out early in the morning to hire 
labourers into his vineyard.’* 

The most conspicuous building 
in Hamadan is the Messid Juniah, 
a large mosque, now falling into de- 
cay, and before it a rn;*idan or 
square, which serves as a market- 
place. Here we observed, every 
morning before the sun ’rose, that a 
numerous body of peasants was col- 
lected with spades in their hands, 
waiting, as they informed us, jto be 
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hired for the day, to work in the late in the day, we still found others 
surrounding fields. This custom, standing idle; and remembered bis 
which I have never seen in any words, “ Why stand ye here all the 
other part of Asia, forcibly struck day idle/' as most applicable to 
ns us a most happy illustration of , their situation, for in pitting the 
our Saviour’s parable of the labour- very same question to them, they 
ers in the vineyard; particuIaiJy answered us “ because no man hath 
when passing by the same place, hired us/' — Morier's Persia, p. 2G5. 


Substance of a Sermon preached some 
Years since , at a Visitation , on 
the duty of doing good, especially 
to the household of faith . 

Gal. vi. 10. 

4< As we have therefore opportunity, 
let ns do good unto all men ; especially 
unto them, who are of the household of 
faith.” 

A general disposition to do good 
to all men is undoubtedly one of the 
best principles of all religion, whe- 
ther natural or revealed : but that 
it should be felt or exercised in the 
same degree towards all men equal- 
ly, is perhaps neither possible as 
regards our natural feelings, nor de- 
sirable as to its effect in practice. 

Philanthropy, indiscriminate in 
its object, as universal in its extent, 
(if it coulci he imagined to exist.) 
would be too weak both in its means 
•and feeling to produce any bene- 
ficial result. For as the power of 
doing good must of necessity have 
some limits, it is only by being 
withheld from some objects, and 
reserved for others, that benevolence 
can be effectually of use. 

Circumstances and connexions 
bind individuals in various links of 
society and relation, bring them 
thus mtyc nearly within each others 
notice, and make them mutually the 
*. objects of especial regard. 

As far iiitieed as such preference 
Is occasioned by ties altogether 
, worldly, it is sanctioned by the 
approval. 


Only, where the choice or re- 
jection of an object is influenced by 
similarity or difference of religions 
tenets, is any objection ever offered, 
any blame imputed to it. 

The preference of good offices, 
arising from national partiality, is 
not only excused as natural, but ap- 
plauded where it dpcs, and the waul 
regretted where it does not exist. 

Kindred, in proportion to its 
affinity, is supposed to confer a jus- 
tifiable claim to peculiar kindness. 

And even less obvious connexions, 
local, accidental, or professional, 
are often pleaded by those who need 
assistance, and admitted by those 
who can afford it, as claims superior 
to that of mere general benevolence. 

It is allowed without* objection, 
that all such distinctions of society, 
should create some mutual parti- 
ality between those respectively so 
distinguished ; that all fellowship 
should give birth to fellow-feeling. 
And no where is the preference of 
kindness thence arising imputed as 
a fault, save to religious distinctions, 
and religious fellowship. But to 
make difference of faith and foim of 
worship a ground for difference of 
treatment, to give greater encou- 
ragement, or to shew greater kind- 
ness to one person because be agrees 
with tfs on those, points,-— and to 
manifest less regard towards ano„ 
ther, because he holds a different 
creed, and worships God alter a 
different form, is frequently repro- 
bated or ridiculed as the effect of 
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ignorance or intolerance ; as the 
blind prejudice of a weak head, or 
the bigoted principle of a bad heart. 

And perhaps it will not be too 
much to assert, that in no case is 
such partiality more frequently stig- 
matized as illiberal, than where i? 
may happen to shew itself iu favor 
ot the Established Church ; where - 
ever the, more zealous members, 
(especially the ministers of our Es- 
tablishment) evince a greater regard 
for those wtio adhere to, than for 
those who may dissent from it* 

To hold the tenets most conso- 
nant to bis own reason, and to serve 
God in the manner most agreeable 
to his own devotion, is said (and so 
far justly) to be the unalienable 
birth-right of every human creature. 
It is added (and truly likewise) that 
all persecution for conscience sake 
is an unjustifrable interference with 
this right. * 

Hut when it is also added, that 
all direct preference of one party, 
is indirect persecution of another, 
and therefore illiberal and unjust, 
we may dispute both the position 
and the inference. 

We might well indeed require 
stronger reasons, than the popular 
declamation usually adduced, to 
shew why §Jiy religious community 
should not combine for its own sup- 
port, by encouraging that mutual 
regard amongst its members which 
is held to be useful and therefore 
commendable in every other society. 

Still further might we complain 
that such partiality should be de- 
cried as uncharitable, when exerted 
in favor of the Established Church, 
more so, than when employed, as it 
notoriously is, 'against us. 

But we may argue the question 
upon higher ground than analogy of 
reasoning, or retaliation of hostility : 
and justify the ^exercise of such 
preference upon the express autho- 
rity of Scripture and direct Apos- 
tolical precept. 

<f As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men. 


especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith.’* 

It cannot be deified that this pre- 
cept, whilst it recommends to Chris- 
tians a general disposition to do 
good to all mankind, yet expressly 
en joins a preference in favor of such 
as should hold the faith in Christ. 
Neither uan it well be doubted that 
the fellowship of the true faith and 
that alone, would confer a title to 
that preference. 

For whatever might be St. Paul’s 
motive for giving any member of 
the Church of Christ, a claim on 
the kindness of the rest, beyond the 
universal good-will enjoined towards 
the unconverted Jew or Heathen ; 
the same reason would equally con- 
fine that claim to such as held the 
true faith, without comprehending 
those who maintained perverse or 
erroneous doctrine. With regard 
indeed to these latter, the sentiment 
of the same Apostle is elsewhere 
more unequivocally expressed. 

In his Epistle to Titus lie says, 
t€ A man that is an heretic after the 
first and second admonition, re- 
ject.*’ 

In other words — “ An obstinate 
despiser of the faith by you re- 
ceived ; a seceder from the form of 
sound words delivered to you ; re- 
ject, cast him oil, consider him no 
longer of your flock.” * 

An exclusion, which though it 
would not bar him from ins share 
of general benevolence as a fellow - 
creature, must yet deprive him of 
any claim to nearer regard, and 
more especial notice, as a brother 
of the faith. 

To return to a consideration of 
the text: — As no reason can easily 
be assigned why St. Paul should 
give to Christians a preference of 
regard over the unconverted world ; 
which would not equally operate in 
favor of such as held the true faith, 
distinguished from sucUas opposed 
or departed from it; neither can 
any ground be well imagined for 
such a principle in the Apostle’s 
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time; which does not equally exist 
to justify and recommend it,' in our 
own. * 

'One of the most obvious reasons 
for the Apostle’s recommendation,' 
is the benefit which would naturally 
accrue to the Church of Christ from 
the mutual regard and fellow-feeling 
of all its members. * 

The greater part of mankind ap- 
pear to be actuated by mixed mo- 
tives, not only in their conduc t, but 
sometimes even in their adoption of 
speculative opinions. 

And the influence acquired by 
personal kindness, though perhaps 
it neither could nor ought to impose 
articles of belief; might yet tend 
considerably, by the removal of 
existing prejudices, and by the bias 
of gratitude, to prepare the mind 
for the favourable reception of re- 
ligious tenets ; and still more di- 
rectly to confirm and retain in the 
true faith, those that had already 
professed it on conviction. 

Nor would benevolence, so em- 
ployed, be without its effect on 
those who could bestow, as well as 
on those who should receive it. 

As “ to suffer for a cause” pro- 
verbially creates an increased attach-* 
ment to the cause itself ; so, to 
shew kindness for the sake of any 
party or principle, may increase the 
interest felt in its success ; and be- 
come not only a sign, but a source of 
zeal and affection for the cause. 

It can hardly be doubted that 
an especial kindness exercised by 
the members of the primitive Church 
towards each other, would thus 
operate to extend its reception and 
cement its union. And it is surely 
not presumptuous to assume this as 
one of the Apostle’s motives for 
this injunction concerning it. 

If St. Paul then considered it no 
breach hf Christian charity to re- 
commend a distinction between 
those of ttoi true faith, and such as 
were either heretics or unconverted ; 
and *if it was his object thus to 
stiengthen and extend the Church 


by the mutual attachment of all its 
members ; if he considered such 
combination as no unworthy auxili- 
ary to his cause; neither can it be 
' unjustifiable nor illiberal in any 
community of Christians to employ 
(be same means for (what they con- 
ceive to be) the same end — 

Namely, for the promotion of 
those doctrines which they, have re- 
ceived as the true faith ; and for 
the continuance of that form of wor- 
ship in the service of God, which 
they hold to be most apostolical by 
institution, and most conducive to 
edification. 

Now to all who regard the Esta- 
blished Church as delivering the 
true faith in its doctrines, and pro- 
moting rational piety by its institu- 
tions, to them it is “ the household 
of faith." 

And unless this te£l of St. Paul 
has here been misconstrued or mis- 
applied, it is incumbent on them to 
shew a preference for those who 
conform to, rather than for such as 
dissent from it; as a mode of in- 
creasing and strengthening its in- 
fluence which charity allows, and 
zeal requires them to make use of. 

To point out the various oppkr* 
tunities in which this principle may 
fairly and usefully be exerted, would 
exceed the due limits of this dis- 
course. It would likewise be fo- 
reign to the intention of it, which 
has been simply to avow and uphold 
a principle unfairly reprobated, 
without presuming to offer either 
instruction or exhortation. 

It may not however be improper 
to suggest that in public and sys- 
tematic provision, either for the re- 
lief of the necessitous, or the in- 
struction of the ignorant, this prin- 
ciple may most easily, and least ob- 
jectionably he exercised ; as in the 
establishment of schools, the distri- 
bution of the. Scriptures, and the 
like objects of a public nature. 

In the exercise of private charity, 
an exclusive regard for the brother- 
hood of our faith, is neither to be 
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desired, nor justified/ Cases may 
frequently occtir, where all partiality 
to “ the household of our faith.*' 
must give-way before the precept of 
“ doing good to all men.’* Still, as 
far as private benevolence can 
systematically conducted, there is 
fair and frequent opportunity for 
that especiaj though not exclusive 
preference of the Established 
Church, which, whilst it benefits the 
individual, supports and strengthens 
the community. 

The influence to be acquired by 
these means, is fully appreciated 
and actively employed by the va- 
rious sects of whatever description 
who dissent from our Church. An 
especial regard for the household of 
their own faith, is there shewn; not 
only by th^* direct exercise of public 
and private benevolence, but by 
the indirect (yej^ no less powerful) 
encouragement of professional pa- 
tronage and employment in their 
several occupations, always be- 
stowed where there is room for 
choice on the members of their own 
community. Nor is it only upon 
the lower or middling orders that 
this influence is employed. There 
aft occasions when popular favour 
is eagerly desired and solicited by 
the great,* the aspiring, and the 
opulent; aud when popular combi- 
nation is a#powerful engine to exact 
compliance^. Of these occasions 
our opponents well know how to 
avail themselves, if not for the ex- 
tension of their peculiar tenets, a I 
least for t*he advancement of their 
respective interests as religious so- 
cieties. It, would be needless to 
particularize what must easily be 
understood. > 

It is not with a view' of attaching 
the ^lightest blame to those who 
dissent from os, for such exercise 
of their zeal, th%t these instances 
are alluded to, nor to recommend 
like co-operation amongst ourselves 
on the principle of retaliation ; (as 
this has been already attempted on 
the higher ground of apostolical au- 
thority;) but to point out the great 

Remembrancer, No. 50. 


power and various applications of aft 
influence which may equally be em- 
ployed in support fef the Established 
Church, as it is notoriously and suc- 
cessfully against it. 

It must be impossible on this oc- 
casion to anticipate all the objec- 
tions that may be advanced, against 
thus employing worldly means and 
motives for the furtherance of a re- 
ligious purpose. 

One objection however should be 
noticed. It may plausibly be urged, 
that whoever could be so won or re- 
tained, to a religious society must 
be an interested and therefore un- 
worthy proselyte. 

But this is not a necessary infe- 
rence. There may be (and doubt- 
less are) many sincere aud pious 
Christians, especially amongst the 
lower classes, who receive their te- 
nets and adopt their form of wor- 
ship as much from custom, or the 
authority of parents and superiors, 
as from conviction. And with such, 
the influence of personal kindness 
may fairly be employed to preserve 
or recover them to our communion. 

And even with regard to those 
w ho might be guided in their choice, 
solely by the hope of gaining or the 
fear of losing favour, however their 
want of sincerity may make them 
unworthy members of the Etdablish- 
ment, their outward coifformity is 
at least so far a support to it ; inas- 
much as it prevents them from being 
numbered amongst our adversaries, 
in those annual reports of increase, 
so ostentatiously announced by sects 
of various denominations. 

After all, it may be said that the 
agitation of such questions is more 
calculated to do harm than good to 
the general cause of Christianity; 
that in proportion as it may excite 
zeal, it must interrupt charity. 

But surely zeal is not incompati- 
ble with charity. And unless the 
latter part of St. Paul’s frext be sup- 
posed to militate against the for- 
mer, an especial regard towards our 
ow n party by no means implies hos- 
tility, or even a want of benevolence 
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towards any other. It were indeed 
much to be desired that all divisions 
amongst Christians should cease ; 
and that all might have the same 
faith and form of worship, even as 
they have the same heavenly Father, 
the same Lord and Redeemer. 


But whilst Ibis remains, 9 s now, 
impracticable, it is ohr duty, whe. 
thor ministers or members of the 
Established Church, by ail fair and 
justifiable means, by word or deed, 
ttf> defend, maintain, and encourage 
that which we believe to be the best. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Great Britain . 

No. XIV. 

William II. 

The character of William the Con- 
queror made itself felt both for good 
and for evil by the Church of Eng- 
land. His successor inherited few 
of his good qualities, and all his 
bad ones; and the ecclesiastical 
history of the reign of William tire 
Second consists of little more than 
injustice and cruelty upon one side, 
and suffering and complaints upon 
the other. 

The first acts of the new admi- 
nistration were nevertheless popu- 
lar. William’s right to the crown 
was doubtful, and be found it ne- 
cessary to secure the good will of 
his subjects. For this purpose the 
Conqueror’s treasure was freely dis- 
tributed among all ranks. Ten 
marks were given to each of the 
larger Monasteries, five to the 
smaller; five shillings to each pa- 
rish Church, ( villanis ecclesiis , as 
Ingulf us denominates them,) and 
one hundred pounds of silver to the 
poor of every county. The entire 
amount of the accumulations by 
which this expencc was defrayed, is 
$tated%t sixty thousand pounds of 
silver, besides gold and jewels. And 
this enorifeous sum was so unequal 
to the wants or profusion of William 
Rufus, that he was soon obliged to 
have recourse to the most iniquitous 
extortion, of which the Church felt 
. 8 


its full share. The Conqueror had 
enriched her out of Saxon spoils. 
His children maintained themselves 
upon the throne by indirectly re- 
suming a large proportion of his 
grants. 

It was not however until the 
death of Lanfranc, that these pro- 
ceedings assumed an alarming cha- 
racter. He had been the early 
friend and instructor of William, 
and his influence served as a check 
both upon the monarch and the 
courtiers. His reputation increased 
as he advanced in years. A»a theo- 
logian, he wrote an answer to Be - 
rengarius , of Tours, who had de- 
nied the transubstantiation of the 
sacramental elements ; ?.nd the Ae- 
resiarch , as Malmesbury calls him, 
was so much moved by this and 
other replies, that he renounced his 
erroneous doctrine, and became as 
incorrupt in faith as he had ever been 
exemplary in practice. As a pre- 
late and privy-counsellor, Lanfranc 
stood between the Church and her 
enemies, and delayed the persecu- 
tion which she was about to expe- 
rience. At his death, which oc- 
curred in the year 1089, William 
Rufus was left to the guidance of 
his own passions, and the corrupt 
suggestions of his flatterers; and 
schemes were soon devised for op- 
pressing and impoverishing his sub- 
jects. 

It was not unusual to set up a fic- 
titious claim to an estate which 
really belonged to a Monastery, and 
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to obtajn judgment iuTavour of the 
claimant in the civil courts. Ingui- 
phus gives several examples of su t ch 
proceedings, especially those which 
were carried on by Ivo Tailbois , the ' 
great enemy of Croyland Abbey. 
His general character as a feudal 
lord is said to be that of one who, 
torquens et tfibulans , angens et an - 
giariatis » incarcerans et e t rcrucians 
ac quotidie novis servitiis onerans 
plurimos omnia sua vendcre ac alias 
patrias petere crudeliter compelltbat. 
And he appears to have had a par- 
ticular relish for the plunder of the 
Church. 

During the life of the Conqueror, 
his hostility shewed itself in vari- 
ous vexatious quarrels which he 
provoked and carried on against 
Inguiphus.; and relying on his inti- 
macy with William II. he ventured, 
after that princes accession, to de- 
maud a considerable portion of the 
monastic territory. Inguiphus re- 
paired to Canterbury, and put him- 
self under the protection of Lan- 
franc; and the prelate undertook to 
plead his cause with the King. It 
is suiprising that any dithcully 
should occur in making out titles to 
lifnd, at so short a distance from 
the compilation of Domesday Book. 
But Inguiphus explains this point 
by observing incidentally, that the 
roll was mot taken faithfully or 
fairly. T^e surveyors, he says, pe- 
nes nostrum monaster turn , benevoli 
et amantes , non ad vtrum prelium 
nec ad verum spatium nostrum mo - 
nasterium librabant ; misericordiler 
preecaventes in futurum regiis exac- 
tionibus et aliis omnibus piissima 
nobis benevolentia providentes . It 
is not probable that this pious be- 
nevolence and mercy w r as confined 
to (Jie Monks of Croyland. Other 
proprietors would have recourse to 
the same precautions againsf future 
burdens and taxes, and an appeal 
to Domesday Book would be of 
very little value. Lanfranc sug- 
gested a better expedient : — he de- 
sired Inguiphus to produce his title- 
deeds ; out he added, that as too 


many writings served only to per- 
plex, it would be better to exhibit 
the best deed in lAs possession, and 
say nothing about the rest. A deed 
of Count Algar was accordingly pro- 
duced, written in Saxon, and dated 
in 810. The King and his Council 
were convinced of its authenticity, 
and TaiJbois was unable to carry liis 
point. 

This best title-deed is not free 
from suspicion. It mentions parish 
churches and chapels, of which no 
notice is taken in any other deed of 
an equally early date; aud it is not 
alluded to by the historian in a prior 
enumeration of the principal muni - 
mints of his Monastery. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to have rendered in- 
valuable service to Croyland Abbey. 
That building was shortly after- 
wards burnt to the ground, and the 
most precious documents, with all 
other valuables, except the relics, 
were destroyed. Presuming upon 
this, and upon the death of Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, the indefatigable 
Tailbois renewed his former claim. 
The deed which had been examined 
before the Council, was again ex- 
hibited at Spalding. The Monk to 
whom it had been entrusted was 
way- laid, robbed, and nearly mur- 
dered. But Inguiphus had taken 
precautions for the preservation of 
the writing, and deposited it with 
the other surviving deeds in safe 
and secret custody. Such were the 
vexations experienced by the Church 
from King William’s rapacious Ba- 
rons ; and such was the manner in 
which their plans were defeated. 
Miracles of a very suspicious cha- 
racter were called in to the assist- 
ance of Charters scarcely more 
authentic or credible; cruelty and 
force were encountered by cunning 
and fraud, and the latter on the 
long run became too powerful for 
their opponents. 

Upon the death of Lanfranc, 
William took possession of his See 
and Monastery : allowed the monks 
«. meagre subsistence, and trans- 
ferred the residue of the Archiepis- 

L 2 
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copal property to the royal treasury. 
This act was rendered doubly atro- 
cious by its direct infraction of a 
solemn oath sworn by William be- 
fore his accession to the throne. 
He promised the Archbishop on that 
occasion, to observe justice, equity, 
and mercy through the whole king- 
dom! to defend the peace, the li- 
berty, and tlie security of the Church, 
and to be obedient to her counsels 
and precepts. And lie fulfilled this 
pledge by the seizure of her reve- 
nues, and the oppression of her 
ministers. The estates of Canter- 
bury were entrusted, from year to 
year, to new stewards, and whoever 
promised to extort the greatest rent, 
was sure to procure the appoint- 
ment. The monks died away under 
the ill treatment which they expe- 
rienced, or were removed to other 
Abbies, and the Metropolitan See 
became a melancholy specimen of 
the fate which all Churches were to 
expect. For as fast as vacancies 
occurred in other Cathedrals or 
Monasteries, the king either seized 
their effects, or sold the presen- 
tation to the best bidder. Justly as 
the Conqueror had been accused of 
avarice and cruelty, his conduct 
formed a striking contrast to the 
behaviour of William Rufus. And 
Malmesbury who has given us such 
a flattering description of the im- 
provements which took place under 
the father, laments in bitter terms 
over the degeneracy of the son. 
Qucerebatur , he says, quis idoneUs 
in loco defuncti substitueretur non 
pro morum sed pro nummortim cx- 
perintento. Nullus dives nisi num- 
niutarius , nullus clericus nisi causL 
dittos, nullus presbyter , nisi (ut 
'toerbo parum latino utar) fertnarius . 
The contagion reached the Clergy 
hs well the soldiers and the mo. 
bility j and one clergyman sealed 
hte infamy by becoming the chief 
intitrtfthent^f the tyrant’s oppres- 
sion. His name was Ranulphus , 
ftttd he is described as an invincible 
plgftder, always ready to talk and 
tldt^rdised frdm ihe dregs of the 
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people by his eloquence and assi- 
duity, and treating the most peace- 
able subjects as rebels and traitors. 
By these means Ranulphus acquired 
the confidence of the king, was 
raised to the highest and most lu- 
crative posts , — doubled the tribute 
imposed by his master ; and obtain- 
ed both from him and others the 
character of being restrained by no 
scruple, if the approbation of his 
employer could be secured. 

This system was productive of 
general misery and vice. Tunc 
fiuxus crinium , tunc luxns vestium , 
tunc usus calceorum cum arcuatis 
aculeis inventus Other and more 
serious consequences were dissi- 
pation and profligacy ; the relax- 
ation of military discipline ; the im- 
poverishment of every dess, and an 
universal and justifiable discontent. 
Several Prelates were distinguished 
by their excessive misconduct. 
Among whom, Herbert the first Bi- 
shop of Norwich ; John, who united 
the Monastery of Bath to the See 
of Wells; and Robert, Bishop of 
Chester are mentioned in terms of 
peculiar severity. The former how- 
ever, before his death, became a 
sincere penitent, and received abso- 
lution from the Pope at Rome. The 
latter got possession of the rich 
Monastery of Coventry; plundered 
it of all the moveables; and pre- 
vented the Monks from learning 
Latin or eating other than the 
coarsest food, lest their minds or 
their bodies should be fortified 
against his injustice, and enabled to 
withstand his oppressions. 

The accession of Anselm to the 
Primacy, affords a temporary relief 
to the darkness with which this 
reign is overshadowed. He was 
Abbot of Bee in Normandy, * and 
came into England against his own 
inclination, on a* visit to Hugo, 
Count of Chester. Such was his 
reputation, that all eyes were turned 
towards him, as the proper person 
to succeed Lanfratnc in the Arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury. And a 
deputation of the principal nobility 
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encouraged by Ibis circni instance, re- 
quested the king to till up the vacant 
See. He promised his consent, but re- 
tracted without hesitation when An- 
selm was recommended to him ; and 
swore, that during his reign, tilery 
should be no Primate but himself. 
Shortly after, he became danger- 
ously ill. Anselm was sent for, and 
under his direction, the king con- 
fessed his sins, and declared his 
determination to amend. As a pledge 
* of his sincerity, he appointed 
Anselm to the AichbUlioprick*; but 
the difficulty experienced from the 
modesty of the Abbot fell little short 
of that which had arisen from the 
avarice of the king. All arguments 
and intreaties were for a long time 
ineffectual. The claims of his Mo- 
nastery, aud of his native country, 
were resolutely urged. His advanced 
state of age wa$ another objection 
which be refused to overlook : — 
“ England, ” be said, “ is like a 
plough, which may be well and use- 
fully drawn by two stout oxen, the 
King and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. But as for me, 1 am a poor 
old sheep, and your prince is a mad 
bull/’ It appears that this obser- 
vation did not reach the ears of 
William ; for Anselm was sum- 
moned to his sick bed, and the pas- 
toral staff forced into his hands. 
Restitution of the temporalities of 
the See wa# promised — the autho- 
rity of the Norman court was in- 
voked ; the Archbishop of Rouen 
exhorted Ausclin to remain in Eng- 
land ; — the exhortation was effec- 
tual, and in the year 1093, William 
received the homage of his new 
Primate. * 

But the ArChiepiscopal character 
was considered incomplete until a 
palUhad been received from the 
Pope. There were at that time two 
pretenders to S*. Peter's # chair. 
Urban and Wibert. * Anselm had 
acknowledged the first, and the Eng- 
lish nation, under the direction of 
their king, inclined to receive the 
latter. The Primate requested j>er- 
missiou to repair to Pope Urban, 


and the king construed the request 
into a breach of his prerogative, 
since his father had prohibited ap- 
peals to Rome. A serious dispute 
eusued — the Bishops took part with 
William — the nobility with Anselm. 
He was threatened with deprivation, 
which the king was anxious but un- 
able to procure. Even in this arbi- 
trary reign, there was a piaclical 
restraint upon the ro>al power. 
William was compelled (by some 
interposition wit It which we are un- 
acquainted) to compromise the mat- 
ter in dispute. He had recourse to 
Pope Urban, and offered to acknow- 
ledge him for the supreme Pontiff 
if he would depose Archbishop An- 
selm. His innocence rendered it 
impossible to comply with this re- 
quest. But Urban entrusted William 
with an Archiepiscopal Pall for the 
use of the new Primate ; and the 
dignity of the three personages be- 
ing thus consulted and secured, — 
the authority of the Pope acknow- 
ledged, the king’s intercession ac- 
cepted, and the full rank of a Me- 
tropolitan conferred upon Anselm, 
peace was once more obtained. 

It was not of long continuance. 
A year W'as spent by the virtuous 
prinud e in the discharge of his 
important duties, in endeavours to 
repair I lie breach which had been 
made in his Church, and in com- 
mencing a general reformation of 
manners. But no sooner had this 
year elapsed, than William accused 
the archbishop of having furnished 
him with a small and inefficient 
body of men in an expedition which 
had been undertaken against the 
Welch. It was expected that the 
matter would not terminate here ; 
and the trial and condemnation of 
Anselm were anticipated, if not re- 
solved on. He met the storyi by uu 
appeal to Rome — a measure to 
which the King made s.trong but 
fruitless objections. Thelirclibishop 
repaired to Dover with the intention 
of passing the sea. He was there 
seized by an officer of tlie King, his 
baggage and attendants were exa- 
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mined and plundered, and he was 
left to find his wpy to Home with- 
out money or equipage. 

Urban received him as a martyr 
in the cause of the Papacy, and 
treated him with every mark of dis- 
tinction. A council happened to be 
sitting at the time, and the subject 
of discussion was the heresy of the 
Greek Church respecting the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit. Anselm 
had taken his place in a remote cor- 
ner of the room, when the Pope 
suddenly remembered his presence 
and talents, and with a loud voice 
summoned him to enter into the de- 
bate. He was desired to take a 
seat within the circle of Bishops, 
as the Primate and Pope of another 
world ; and the same honourable 
station was assigned to his suc- 
cessors for ever. He explained the 
primitive and catholic doctrine of 
the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son, in a 
manner which excited general ad- 
miration. The Latins rejoiced in 
his triumph — the Greeks could not 
answer his argument. Pope Urban 
concluded by recounting all his suf- 
ferings in the cause of Rome, and 
was on the point of excommuni- 


cating their Author, when (Anselm 
interceded for his King. This cha- 
ritable action was ill repaid. Am- 
bassadors from William to Urban 
arrived shortly after ; and the Pope 
was bribed to sacrifice this un- 
daunted champion of his power. A 
measure, apparently so impolitic, 
was ill received at Rome. Indig- 
nant remonstrances were presented 
to Urban. He was reminded that 
the real question at issue was the 
question of investiture by laymen, 
which 41 Anselm resisted, and which 
Rome ought never to sanction. He 
was exhorted to protect an inno- 
cent, a faithful, and an able ser- 
vant, who was guilty of no fault 
but his attachment to the Apostolic 
See. But the bribes of King Wil- 
liam prevailed. Anselm was unable 
to obtain redress, and retired at last 
to Louvain. Therf he lived in pri- 
vacy, or rather in banishment, until 
the accession of Henry the First; 
affording, to all appearance, very 
indifferent encouragement to Eng- 
lishmen who did homage to the 
Pope, but in reality laying the 
foundation of that ecclesiastical 
power which was hereafter to set 
its foot upon the neck of kings. * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAWS’ CHARACTERS. 

( continued from page 18 . ) 

•* Miranda (the sister of Flavia ) 
is a sober reasonable Christian ; as 
soon as she was mistress of her 
time and fortune , it was her first 
thought, how she might best fulfil 
every filing that God required of 
. heir the use of them, and how 
she might make the best and hap- 
piest use of this shoTt life. She de- 
pends upon the truth of what our 
blessed Lord bath said, that there 
one thing needful ; and there- 


fore makes her whole life but one 
continual labour after it. She has 
but one reason for doing or not 
doing, for liking or not liking any 
thing, and that is the will of God. 
She is not so weak, as to pretend 
to add what is called the fine lady 
to the true Christian : Miranda 
thinks too well, to he taken with 
the sound of such f silly words ; she 
has renounced the world to follow 
Christ in the exercise of humility, 
charity, devotion, abstinence, and 
heavenly affections ;'** and that is 
Miranda's fine breeding. 

“ Whilst she vyas under her mo- 
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ther , she was forced tc be genteel , 
to live in cereitoony, to sit up late at 
nights , to be in the folly of eve^ 
fashion, and always visiting on 
Sundays. To go patched , and 
loaded ' with a burden of finery 
to the holy sacrament ; to be in 
every polite conversation ; to hear 
profanencss at the play-house , and 
wanton eongs and love intrigues at 
the opera , to dance at public 
places, that /up# and rakes might 
admire the fineness of her shape, 
and the beauty of her motions: The 
remembrance of this way of life, 
makes her exceeding careful to 
atone for it, by a contrary beha- 
viour. 

“ Miranda does not divide her 
duty between God, her neighbour, 
and herself, but she considers all as 
due to God, and so does every 
thing in his namj!, and for his sake. 
This makes her consider her for- 
tune as the gift of God, that is to 
be used as every thing is that be- 
longs to God, for the wise and rea- 
sonable ends of a Christian and holy 
life. Her fortune , therefore, is 
divided betwixt herself and several 
other poor people, and she has only 
her part of relief from it. She 
thinks it the same folly to indulge 
herself in needless, vain expences, 
as to give to other people to spend 
in the same way. Therefore, as 
she will not give a poor man money 
to go see a puppet-show , neither 
will she allow herself any to spend 
in the same manner ; thinking it 
very proper to be as wise herselt, 
as she expects poor men should be. 
For it is a folly and a crime in a 
poor man, says Miranda , to waste 
what is given him, in foolish trifles, 
whilst he wants meat, drink , and 
clothes ? And is it less folly, or a 
less crime in me to spend that 
money in silly -diversions, which 
might be so much better spent in 
imitation of the divine goodness, in 
works of kindness and charity to- 
wards my fellow creatures, and fel- 
low Christians ? If a poor man’s 
own necessities are a reason, why 


he should not waste any of his 
money idly, surely the necessities 
of the poor , the excellency of cha- 
rity, which is received as done to 
Christ himself, is a much greater 
reason why no one should ever 
waste any of his money. For if he 
does so, he does not only do like the 
poor man, only waste that which 
lie wants himself, but he wastes that 
which is wanted for the most noble 
use, and which Christ himself is 
ready to receive at his hands. And 
if we are angry at a poor man, and 
look upon him as a wretch , when 
he throws away that which should 
buy his own bread $ how must we 
appear in the sight of God, if we 
make a wanton, idle use of that, 
which would buy bread and clothes 
for the hungry and naked brethren, 
who are as near and dear to God 
as we are, and fellow heirs of the 
same state of future glory ? This 
is the spirit of Miranda , and thus 
she uses the gifts of God ; she is 
only one of a certain number of 
poor people, that are relieved out of 
her fortune, and she only differs 
from them in the blessedness of eiv- 
ing. 

* ( Excepting her victuals, she 
never spent ten pouuds a year upon 
herself. If you were to see her, 
you would wonder what poor body 
it was, that was so surpilsingly neat 
and clean . She has but one rule ‘ 
that she observes in her dress, to 
be always clean, and in the cheapest 
things. Every thing about her re- 
sembles the purity of her soul, and 
she is always clean without, because 
she is always pure within. 

“ Every morning sees her early 
at her prayers, she rejoices in the 
beginning of every day, because it 
begins all her pious rules of holy 
living, and brings the fresh plea- 
sures of repeating them. She seems 
to be as a guardian angel to those* 
that dwell about he*f with her 
watchings and prayers, blessing the 
place where she dwells, and mak- 
ing intercession with God for those 
that are asleep. * 
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u Her devotions have had some 
intervals, and God has heard seve- 
ral of her private prayers, before 
the light is suffered to enter into 
her sister’s room. Miranda does 
not know what it is to have a dull 
half day ; the returns of her hours 
of prayer, and her religious exer- 
cises, come too often to let any con- 
siderable part of time lie heavy upon 
her hands. 

“ When you see her at work, you 
see the same wisdom that governs 
all her other actions, she is either 
doing something that is necessary 
for herself, or necessary for others, 
who want to be assisted. There is 
scarce a poor family in the neigh- 
bourhood, but wear something or 
other that has had the labour of 
her hands. Her wise and pious 
mind neither wants the amusement, 
nor can bear with the folly of idle 
and impertinent work. She can ad- 
mit of no snch folly as this in the 
day, because she is to answer for 
all her actions at night. When 
there is no wisdom to be observed 
in the employment of her hands, 
when there is no useful or charita- 
ble work to be done, Miranda will 
work no more. At her table she 
lives strictly by this rule of holy 
scripture, whether ye cat , or drink , 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God* This makes her be- 
' gin and end every meal, as she be- 
gins and ends every day, with acts 
of devotion. She eats and drinks 
only for the sake of living, and with 
so regular an abstinence, that every 
meal is an exercise of self-denial , 
and she humbles her body every 
time that she is forced to feed it. 
If Miranda was to run a race for 
her life, she would submit to a diet 
that was proper for it. But as the 
race which is set before her, is a 
race of holiness, purity , and hea- 
venly affection, which she is to 
finish hi a corrupt disordered body 
of <arthlv passions, so her every 
d&y diet has only this one end, to 
her body fitter for this spi- 
Ifitual race. She does, not weigh 


her meat in a, pair of scales , t but she 
weighs it in a much better ba- 
lance, so much as gives a proper 
strength to her body, and renders it 
* able and witling to obey the«oul,to 
jpin in psalms and prayers, and lift 
up eyes and hands towards heaven 
with greater readiness, so much is 
Miranda's meal . So tjiat Miranda 
will never have her eyes swell with 
fatness, or pant under a heavy load 
of flesh, until she has changed her 
religion. 

“ The holy Scriptures, especially 
of the New Testament, are her daily 
study ; these she reads with a watchful 
attention, constantly casting an eye 
upon herself and trying herself by 
every doctrine that is there. When 
she has the New Testament in her 
hand, she supposes herself at the 
feet of our Saviour and his Apostles, 
and makes every thing that she 
learns of them, so many law s of her 
life. She receives their sacred 
words with as much attention and 
reverence, as if she saw their persons, 
and knew that they were, just come 
from heaven, on purpose to teach 
her the way that leads to it. - , 

“ She thinks, that the trying of 
herself eveiy day by the doctrines 
of Scripture, is the only possible 
way to be ready fo* her^rial at the 
last day. She is sometimes afraid 
that she lays out too much money 
in books, because she cannot for- 
bear buying all practical books of 
any note, especially such as enter 
into the heart of religion, and de- 
scribe the inward holiness of the 
Christian life. But of all human 
writings, the lives of pious persons, 
and eminent saints, are her greatest 
delight. In these she searches as 
for hidden treasures, hoping to iiud 
some secrets of holy living, spine 
uncommon degree of piety, « which 
she nfay make h*er own. By this 
means Miranda has her head and 
her heart, so stored with all the 
principles of wisdom and holiness, 
she is so full of the one main busi- 
ness of life, that she finds it difficult 
to converse upon any other subject; 
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and if you are in her eompany, when 
she Ihinks it proper to talk, you 
must be made wiser and better whe- 
ther you *will or no. 

“ To relate her charity, would* 
be to 'relate the history of cvejy 
day for twenty years ; for so long 
lias all her fori 11 vie been spent this 
way. She lpis set up near twenty 
poor tradesmen that had failed in 
their business, and saved as many 
from failiug. She has educated se- 
veral poor children, that were pick- 
ed up in the streets, and put them 
in a way of an honest employment. 
As soon as any labourer is confined 
at home with sickness, she sends 
him, l ill he recovers, twice the 
value of his wages, that he may 
have one part to give to his family, 
us usual, t and the otiier to provide 
things convenient for his sickness. 

“ If a family seems too large to 
he supported by the labour of 
those that can work in it, she pays 
their rent, and gives them some- 
thing yearly towards their clothing. 
By this means there are many poor 
families that live in a comfortable 
manner, and are from year to year 
blessing her in their praters. 

• “ If there is any poor man or 
woman, that is more than ordinarily 
wicked anil reprobate, Miranda has 
her eye upon them, she watches 
their time* of -need and adversity ; 
and if she e*ui discover that they are 
in any great streights, or affliction, 
she gives them speedy relief. She 
has this care for this sort of people, 
because she once saved a very pro- 
fligate person from being carried to 
prison, who immediately became a 
true penitent. 

“ There is nothing in the charac- 
ter of Miranda more to be admired 
thaj? this temper. For this tender- 
ness of a flee I ion towards the most 
abandoned sinners, is the highest in- 
stance of a divine and god like soul. 

** Miranda once passed by a 
house, where the man and his wif e 
were cursing and swearing at one 
another, in a most dreadful manner, 
and three children crying about 
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them ; this sight so much affected 
her compassionate mind, that she 
went the next da$, and brought the 
three children, that l hey might not 
be ruined by living with such 
wicked parents; they now live with 
Miranda , aie Messed with her care 
and prayers, and all the good works 
which sflie can do for them. They 
hear her talk, they see her live, 
they join with her in psalms and 
prayers. The eldest of them has 
already converted his parents from 
their wicked life, and shews a turn 
of mind so remaikably pious, that 
Miranda intends him for holy or - 
dvrs ; that being thus saved him- 
self, he may be zealous in the sal- 
vation of souls, and do to other mi- 
serable objects, as she has done to 
him. 

“ Miranda is a constant relief 
to poor people in their misfortunes 
and accidents ; there are sometimes 
little misfortunes that happen to 
them, which of themselves they 
could never be able to overcome. 
The death of a cow, or a horse , or 
some little robbery , would keep 
them in distress all their lives. She 
does not suffer them to grieve un- 
der such accidents as these. She 
immediately gives them the full value 
of their loss, and makes use of it as 
a means of raising their minds to- 
wards God. * 

** She has a great tenderness for 
old people that are growm past their 
labour. The parish allowance to 
such people is very seldom a com- 
fortable maintenance; For this rea- 
son they are the constant objects 
of her care ; she adds so much to 
thejr al'owance as somewhat ex- 
ceeds the wages they got when they 
were young. This she does to com- 
fort the infirmities of their age, 
that being free from trouble and 
distress, they may serve God in 
peace and tranquillity of mind. She- 
lias generally a large number of this 
kind, who by her charities and ex- 
hortations to holiness, spend 'their 
last days in great piety and de- 
votion. 

M 



€t Miranda never wants compas- 
sion, even to common beggars ; 
especially towards those that are 
old' or sick, or full of sores , that 
want eyes or limbs. She hears their 
complaints with tenderness, gives 
them some proof of her kindness, 
ami never rejects them with hard or 
reproachful language, for fear of 
adding affliction to tier fellow-crea- 
tures. 

“ If a poor old traveller tells her, 
that he has neither strength , nor 
food t nor money left, she never bids 
him go to the place from whence he 
came, or tells him, that she cannot 
relieve him, because he may be n 
cheat , or she does not know him ; 
but she relieves him for that leason, 
because lie is a stranger , and un- 
known to her. For it is the most 
noble part of charity, to be kind 
and tender to those whom we never 
saw befme, and perhaps never may 
see again in this life. I was a 
stranger and, ye took me in, saith 
our blessed Saviour : but who can 
perform this duty, that will not re- 
lieve persons that are unknown to 
him ? 

“ Miranda considers, that Laza- 
rus was a common beggar, that he 
was the care of angels, and carried 
into Abraham's bosom. She con- 
siders that our blessed Saviour and 
bis Apostles were kind to beggars ; 
that they spoke comfortably to 
them, healed their diseases, and 
restored eyes and limbs to the blind 
and lame. That Peter said to the 
beggar that wanted an alms from 
him, silver and gold have I none , 
but such as I have give I thee ; m 
the name oj Jesus ( hrist of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk. Miranda, there- 
fore, never treats beggars with dis- 
regard and aversion, but she imi- 
tates the kindness of our Saviour 
and linf* Apostles towards them ; 
.and though she cannot, like them, 
work miracles for their relief, yet 
she relieves them with that power 
that 'she hath ; and may say w ith 

f e Apostle, such as 1 have give l 
eel tn the name of Jesus Christ . 

“ H tnay be, says Miranda , that 


I may often give to those that do 
not deserve it, or that will make an 
ill K usc of my alms. But what then? 

Is not this the very method of di- 
vine goodness? Does not God 
rgake his sun to rise on the evil, and 
on the good 2 Is not this the very 
goodness that is recommended to 
us in Scripture, that .by imitating 
of it, we may be children of our Fa- 
ther which is in heaven, who send - 
cth rain on the just, and on the un- 
just 2 And shall 1 withhold a little 
monei) or food from my fellow-crea- 
ture, for fear he should not be good 
enough to receive it of me ? Do I 
beg of God to deal with me, not ac- 
coiding to my merit, but according 
to his own great goodness; and 
shall I be so absurd, as to withhold 
my chanty from a poor brother, be- 
cause he may perhaps not deserve 
it? jjhall I use a measure towards 
him, which l pray God never to use 
towards me. 

“ Besides, where has the Scrip- 
ture made merit the rule or measure 
of charity? On the contrary, the 
Scripture saith, if thy enemy hun- 
ger, feed him, if he thirst give him 
drink. 

“ Now this plainly teaches us, 
that the merit of persons is to be 
no rule of our charity, Iwit that we 
are to do acts of kindness to those 
that least of all deserve it. For if 
I am to love and do good to my 
worst enemies ; if I am to be cha- 
ritable to them, notwithstanding all 
their spite and malice, surely merit 
is no measure of charity. JfJam 
not to withhold my charity from 
such hud people, and who are at 
the same time my enemies, surely 1 
am not to deny alms to poor beg- 
gars, whom 1 neither know to be 
bad people, nor any way my ene- 
mies. 

“ Y\)u will perhaps say, that by 
this means, I •encourage people to 
be beggars . But the same thought- 
less objection may be made against 
all kinds of charities, for they may 
encourage people to depend upon 
them. r i he same may be said against 
forgiving our enemies, for it may 
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encourage people to* do us hurt. 
The same may be* said even against 
the goodness of God, that by poirr- 
ing his blessings on the evil and on 
the good, on the just, and on the 
unjust, evil and unjust men are ei» 
couraged in their wicked ways. The 
same may said against clothing the 
naked, or giving medicines to the 
sick, for that may encourage people 
to neglect themselves, and be care- 
less of their health. But when the 
love of God dwelleth in you , when it 
has enlarged your heart, and* tilled 
you with bowels of mercy and com- 
passion, you will make no more such 
objections as these. 

“ When you are at any time turn- 
ing away the poor , the old , the 
sick, and helpless traveller, the 
lame, or the blind, ask yourself this 
question. Do I sincerely wish these 
poor creatures way be as happy as 
Lazarus , that was carried by angels 
into Abraham's bosom ? Do I sin- 
cerely desire that God would make 
them fellow-heirs with me in eternal 
glory? Now if you search into 
your soul, you will find that there 
is none of these motions there, that 
yqu are wishing nothing of this. 
For it is impossible for any one 
heartily to wish a poor creature so 
great a happiness, and yet not have 
a heait to give him a small alms. 
For this reason, says Miuinda , as 
far as I cait, I give to all , because 
I pray to God to forgive all ; and 
I cannot refuse an alms to those 
whom 1 pray God to bless, whom I 
wish to be partakers of eternal 
glory , but am glad to shew some 
degree of love to such, as I hope 
will be the objects of the inlinite 
love of God. And if, as our Sa- 
viour lias assured us, it be more 
blessed to give than to receive, we 
ought to look upon those tl^it ask 
our alms, as so tnany friends and 
benefactors, that come to do us a 
greater good than they can re- 
ceive, that cofne to exalt our vir- 
tue, to be witnesses of our charity, 
to be monumeuts of our love, to be 
out advocates with God, to be to 


us in Christ’s stead, to appear 
for us at the day # of judgment, and 
to help us to a blessedness greater 
than our alms can bestow upon 
them. 

This is the spirit, and this is 
the life of the devout Miranda ; and 
it slu* liv^es ten years longer, she will 
have spent sixty hundred pounds in 
charity ; for that w hich she allows 
herself, may fairly be reckoned 
amongst her alms. 

“ When she dies, she must shine 
amongst apostles, and saints , and 
martyrs ; she must stand amongst 
the jit si servants of God, and be 
glorious amongst those that have 
fought the good tight, and finished 
their course with joy. 


CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
ARCHBISHOP BRODU1CK. 

We extract the following Character 
of the late Archbishop Brodrick , 
from a Sermon Preached in the 
Catludral Church of Cashel , on 
Thursday , 2(Uh oj September, 
1022, at the Primury Visitation 
of the Most Reverend Richard, 
Archbishop of Cashel . Bit Dr, 
Jebb . 

The Discourse is printed and distributed 
among the friends of the nifty Right Re- 
verend authoi, but it has not been pub- 
lished. 

Since our last public meeting, we 
have had individually lo deplore the 
loss of a beloved, and, in tile true 
literal sense of the words, A most 
REVEREND FATHER JN GoD. Ill 
this sac led place, on this solemn oc- 
casion, we cannot but be all desirous 
to pay our collective tribute to de- 
parted excellence. And, I trust, 
you will bear with my manifold de- 
ficiencies and iufirmities, while, on 
your behalf no less than on my own, 
1 endeavour to sketch the character 
and the virtues of Charles Brod- 
rick, late Archbishop of Cashel. 

“ Born of a family ennobled for 
services and merit, whose lue.mbers 
M2 
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repeatedly tilled the first offices of* 
the state, w ith an ability historically 
recorded, and with an integnty and 
honour th.it have never been im- 
peached, it was, perhaps, his least 
praise, that he inherited, in a large 
degree, the talents and the disposi- 
tions of his ancestors. From his 
youth up, he loved to be employed 
for the advantage of the public ; and 
in every transaction of his life, the 
generous spirit of nobility shone 
forth, veiled, indeed, but not obscur- 
ed, by his modest, unassuming low- 
liness. 

“At the usual age, he became a 
student of the University of Cam- 
bridge, in which seat of science, he 
prolonged his studies far beyond 
that period, when persons of his 
rank are entitled to their second de- 
gree in Arts. On his removal to 
Ireland, after a short residence as a 
layman on the family estate, he en- 
tered into holy orders; commencing 
his professional career under his 
friend and father-in-law. Wood- 
ward, Bishop of Cloync, at that 
time the most distinguished prelate 
on the Irish bench ; able and elo- 
quent in the pulpit; the founder 
and supporter of some of our best 
charitable institutions; the strict, 
but kind inaintainer of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline; the pation of lite- 
rary and professional merit ; and, 
iu a season of imminent peril, the 
intrepid and successful champion 
of our Chuich establishment. 

The first parochial act of our 
late levered diocesan was worthy of 
his institutor and himself; it was in 
character with every subsequent 
act of bis exemplary life. From an 
overwhelming sense of duty, at a 
period when very lax notions pre- 
vailed respecting clerical residence, 
in opposition to the remonstrances 
of xnauy friends, he became an im- 
. mediate resident on a moderate be- 
nefice, in **wild, uninhabited coun- 
try, in a damp, uncomfortable 
house; aud there he continued to 
reside, during an inclement winter 
season, with considerable risk, aud 
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no small actual detriment,- to his 
own delicate health, and, what with 
him was a far more serious consi- 
deration, to the health of Ins dearest 
earthly friend. In this humble 
r-phere, he was the guardian, the 
instructor, the benefactor of the 
poor; and, when removed to a pa- 
rish of larger extent, in which his 
family influence was considerable, 
the whole weight of that influence 
was invariably employed in the ser- 
vice of religion and humanity; while, 
in matters that intimately regarded 
the discipline and government of 
the diocese, he afforded his good 
father-in-law much valuable aid; 
and thus, under the best training, 
he was gradually prepared for the 
duties of that more elevated station, 
to which, in due time, and with the 
approbation of all good men, he 
was most deservedly called. 

“ 111 his first diocese of Clonfert, 
he was allowed to remain but for a 
short time ; so short, as to admit of 
little more than the anticipation of 
much good from his exertions, and 
the feeling, both among laity and 
clergy, of sincere regret for * his de- 
parture. In the diocese of kil- 
more, his stay was more protracted; 
and I can safely venture to aflirm, 
that, after the lapse o$ two-and- 
twenty years, his memory is there 
cherished with love and Veneration. 
There are those present, who, with 
me, enjoyed the happiness of wit- 
nessing, in those comparatively 
early (lays, what he was, both as a 
man, and as a bishop ; and who, 
with me, can amply testify, that, in 
primitive simplicity of life and man- 
ners, in single devotedness to the 
proper studies and pursuits of his 
ministry, in fatherly kindness to all 
classes of his clergy, in grave* yet 
gentle admonition to some, in deli- 
cate and ivise encouragement of 
others, in that conscientious feeling 
of responsibility which influenced 
his whole conduct, and in that deep, 
unostentatious piety which was the 
source and soul of all the rest, lie 
approved himself a worthy and 
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congenial successor oP the apostolic 
Bedel. 

“ But the Diocese of Cashel was 
the main field of his exertion. And, 
on this ground, I might naturally 
fear to*be at once superfluous ani 
inadequate. For, what can I speak, 
that you do not know? And how 
much do yoy know, that I cannot 
speak? •But I rely much on your 
indulgence, and more on your affec- 
tionate remembrance. No example 
of his goodness can be mentioned, 
which you will not love torecsll; no 
quality of his mind imperfectly 
sketched, which you will not be 
ready to exhibit in its full propor- 
tions. Many of you from the very 
first, and most of you for a consi- 
derable time, have been witnesses 
how meekly, how humbly, how 
piously, how charitably, he lived 
among us. Aiu^ bx such an audi- 
tory, 1 am confident of having my 
deficiencies abundantly supplied. 

“ It was his special care, wherever 
they were wanting, to procure 
churches, glebes, and glebe-houses ; 
and thus to make effectual provi- 
sion for the settlement, throughout 
his diocese, of a resident and ope- 
rative clergy. This lie justly con- 
ceived, was the foundation ol all 
ecclesiastical improvement ; to this, 
accordingly, in the first place, he 
bent the fall vigour of his active 
mind ; lum*succcssfully, the present 
stale of things will amply testify ; 
for, perhaps, it may not be too 
much to affirm, that the whole unit- 
ed Church cannot produce a body 
ol Clergymen more generally resident 
than the clergymen of this diocese. 
But, while our late Archbishop was 
anxious to furnish his clergy with 
proper dwellings, he was yet more 
solicitous, when occasion offered, 
to fill those dwellings with a proper 
clergy. The distribution of prefer- 
ments was, with him, a sacred trust ; 
a vacancy was ever a serious pres- 
sure on his conscientious mind ; and 
the breath of calumny has never 
dared to whisper, that, in a single 
.instance, did the least tincture of 
selfishness or secularly mingle with 
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the purity of his episcopal choice. 
Over a clergy thi^s chosen, he pre- 
sided with the impartiality of wis- 
dom, and of love ; and while, at 
the seat of his rule, he set every 
spring in healthful activity, no cor- 
ner ol his diocese, however remote, 
was uncheered by the glance of his 
parentafeye: the extremities were 
always animated by the life-blood 
which flowed warm from the heart. 
His discipline, accordingly, was the 
discipline of kindness : exact, hut 
not severe, he effected that hv mild- 
ness and conciliation, which others 
might vainly have attempted by 
coercion and restraint : a hint, a 
word, a look from him, had most 
persuasive energy : wdiile his clergy 
derived wisdom from his advice, 
they imbibed goodness from his 
manner : in the necessary intercourse 
of business, when we entered his 
study, we came, as it were, into a 
sanctuary ; yet, such was the graci- 
ousness of his demeanour, that the 
familiarity of the friend, was chas- 
tened only by reverence for the pa- 
rent. 

“But the influence of his exam- 
ple, and the weight of his authority, 
were felt, not merely in a single 
diocese: they extended through an 
ampler sphere; and their effects 
upon it, will in many impprtai’.t par- 
ticulars, lie felt by generations yet 
unborn. In the course of his trien- 
nial visitations, and by a frequent 
arid extensive correspondence, lie 
made himself accurately acquainted 
with the situation, the wants, and 
capabilities, of every parish, in 
every diocese, of the Province, of 
Munster. His rules and orders, 
made with deliberation, were en- 
forced w ith firmness : and it was his 
happiness, that in most instances, 
he met the cot dial co-opemtion of 
his suffragan bishops ; some of 
whom, with manly and qiodest can- 
dour, have publicly declared, that 
the improvement of their dioceses 
and their clergy, was chiefly attribu- 
table to the fatherly care of* our 
good Archbishop. Iiow much pure 
religion he was, in this way, the pro- 
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yidcnlial instrument of diffusing, it 
is not for us to conjecture ; that w ili 
be .made manifest, only in the day 
of final reliibution. But one matter, 
at least, of transcendant national 
importance, is placed beyond all 
reasonable doubt ; that, by his suc- 
cessful exertions to promote clerical 
residence throughout this great pro- 
vince, he did what in him lay, to- 
ward providing the only substitute 
which many large, neglected dis- 
tricts now possess, for the natural 
guardians of the soil, for our ab- 
sentee lay proprietors. 

“But his labours did not termi- 
nate here. From a sense of duty, 
and to meet the honourable confi- 
dence reposed in him by the Execu- 
tive Government, he undertook, for 
many years, the charge of another 
diocese, and another province; the 
archdiocese of Dublin, and province 
of Leinster: an accumulation of 
responsibility, unprecedented and 
unparalleled in the annals of the 
Irish Church. This transaction 
was, on his part, no less disinterest- 
ed, than it was peculiar: he ac- 
cepted the jurisdiction, without the 
patronage ; the power of enforcing 
discipline, without the privilege of 
rewarding merit. But, even under 
this disadvantage, he proved himself 
more than, equal to the task. By 
mingled suavity and firmness, he 
cone dialed every heail, and con- 
trolled every spiiit. The diocese 
and province, in some respects, the 
most important in our island, flou- 
rished under Ins protection : and 
when, with pure hands, he deli- 
vered tip tins great trust, he was 
hailed by the unanimous and grate- 
ful acknowledgments of an assem- 
bled clergy. 

“But his zeal was co-cxtended 
with tlfle Church at large : and, in 
the prosecution of yet more general 
duties, he # practised that self de- 
nial, and self-subjugation, which 
were so prominent throughout his 
whole course. A town-life was, in 
all fespects, mostymcongemal to his 
nature, and injuridus to his health. 
Ti..f ;+ hia official duty to at- 


tend and preside at many boards, 
connected with the public charities, 
tlu; general education, and the es- 
tablished worship of the* country. 
He hesitated not, therefore, to pass 
s»uie months of every year m our 
Irish metropolis. Mow great a sa- 
crifice this was, they only knew', 
who were intimately acquainted with 
his habits and Ins feelings ;*but how 
great public benefit resulted from 
this sacrifice, ail are perfectly aware, 
who have been at ail conversant 
witli the public business of Ireland 
during the last twenty years. But 
I must pause no longer on the pro- 
fessional merits of this good and 
great man. Suffice it to say, that, 
m this country, they are duly, and 
universally appreciated : while 1 
speak advisedly, and from my own 
personal knowledge, when 1 add, 
that, in many leading circles of our 
sister island, the name of Arch- 
bishop Broflrick has raised the cha- 
racter of the Church of Ireland, 
and has been accounted, at once, 
its bulwark, and its ornament. 

“His public merits, however, 
great and eminent as they Unques- 
tionably were, did, by no means, 
constitute his chief title to our ve- 
neration. It was in privacy and re- 
tirement only, that he could be seen 
to just advantage : and, even there, 
he was but imperfectly ’known, ex- 
cept by those few, to whom he dis- 
closed the secrets of his heart. Ills 
noblest, qualities, indeed, were nei- 
ther prominent, nor dazzling: like 
the nature from which they flowed, 
they were delicate, modest, and re- 
tiring. Like the common blessings 
of air, and light, and heat, so ex- 
quisitely tempered, so equably dif- 
fused, and so naturally enjoyed, — 
the multitude were almost unconsci- 
ous of their being ; and their value 
could be fully estimated, only in 
their loss. 

“It may not be generally kngwn, 
and, for the benefit of those whom 
it may and should concern, it must 
not be omitted, that while he had 
the cafe of alt the Churches upon 
him, he constantly found time to be 
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a man of study. Versed, from an 
early period, in the standard writ- 
ings on divinity, he usually re^d 
w ith attention, as they appeared, the 
best theological productions of the 
day. But his favourite and dail^ 
study was the sacred volume of the 
New Testament; which he read in 
the original, as a scholar, as a di- 
vine, and^above all, as a devout and 
humble Christian. To this, he com- 
monly added some portion either of 
,llie Greek or Latin fathers; not 
their controversial treatises,* but 
those parts which relate more imme- 
diately to practice, and which “ re- 
present the Christian religion as a 
doctrine sent from God, both to ele- 
vate and sweeten human nature.” 
Burnet’s History of iiis own l imes. 

“ But, while such were his chosen 
pursuits, they never absorbed him; 
they never withdrew him from the 
business, the civilTties, and the cha- 
rities of ordinary life. How often 
have 1 seen him turn, with alacrity 
and cheerfulness, from high religious 
thoughts, to the most tritling con- 
cerns that were brought before him ; 
but, especially, to any and every 
thing that regarded the welfare of 
his«hum blest fellow-mortal. A righ- 
teous versatility ; which shewed a 
mind at lioiye, and at ease, in spi- 
ritual things; and which, in the 
judgment oj' ail ancient father, is 
4 ‘ the truest Jest of spiritual perfec- 
tion.'’ But, there were yet more 
strictly private exercises, which no 
man knew of, but himself. “He 
entered into his closet, and shut his 
door, and prayed unto his Father, 
who is in secret.*' liis piety was 
too delicate to be obtruded upon 
others; it was seen only in its ef- 
fects : in that total forgetfulness of 
self, jvhich enabled him always to 
be considerate of others; in that 
plainness and simplicity of fhste, 
which shunned all personal expense 
or show ; in that princely munifi- 
cence of charity, which never tempt- 
ed him to be unjust, but often left 
• him impoverished; in that mildness-, 
that forbearance, f that universal 
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goodness, which made him the de- 
light of his friends, and the orna- 
ment of human nature. 

“ One particular, I cannot bring 
* myself to suppress. It will sur- 
prise those who hear me, to learn 
that his temper was originally proud 
and haughty. The fact will scarcely 
be credited, by those who have 
closely obsened him during the last 
iive-aud-twi nty years; hut it was 
unquestionably so; and, as it en- 
hances the moral value of his cha- 
racter, so it illustrates the efficacy 
of the Christian faith. For, never 
was a natural disposition more com- 
pletely subdued and mel. orated. 
The grace of humility had, above 
all others, become the distinctive 
excellence of this admirable man. 
Ills diffidence in his own judgment, 
his deference to that of others, liis 
patient endurance of contradiction, 
liis readiness to concede in cases 
where he might command, ware 
such as I have never seen exempli- 
fied in any other human being. The 
pride of life, indeed, was gone. But 
it was transmuted into a nobler ele- 
vation, — the elevation of a meek 
and lowly spirit ; — yv 6 am? i^Xo- 

TOLTOq (AS* f3iV, TC67r:n/0TXT0f ru typovv]- 
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** How it was, that he performed 
so many and great things for the 
public, and yet devoted so much 
time to the culthation of liis mind, 
has often filled me with astonish- 
ment. The secret pi inei pally lay in 
these things : in w inter and summer, 
he was an early riser; he led a life 
of habitual abstemiousness; he was 
a strict economist of time; and his 
heart was in his duty. So entirely, 
indeed, was the love of duty his 
ruling passion, that, in the most de- 
licate state of health, business, 
which, one would have thought, 
must overwhelm, seemed only to 
refresh him. It did, however, prey 
upon his bodily frame;* and, for 
many years, was silently under- 
mining his constitution. But he 

* Gregor- Nazianz. 
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was still devoted 1o his ministry. 
And I possess documents in his 
hand-writing which prove, that, to 
the very last, he laboured with un- 
abated zeal, for the interests of the 
Church, and the cause of our most 
holy faith. In concluding this im- 
perfect outline of his character, 1 
shall adopt the language of a pious 
writer, which cannot, in rny judg- 
ment, be more suitably applied : 
“Nuuquain fuit ex to to oliosus ; 
hed, aut legens, aut scribens, aut 
orans, aut meditans, aut, illiquid uti- 
litutis pro commuui laboiaus V’ 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

A Periodical work, entitled the 
Evangelical Magazine, or Missionary 
Chronicle, has this year commenced 
a new series with an attack upon the 
Report of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and upon the 
Se rmon of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Llandalf, which accompanies it. 

The extensive circulation of this 
excellent discourse of his Loidship, 
so powei fully setting forth the para- 
mount claims of this venerable in- 
stitution, seems to have awakened 
the jealousy of those who arc shrewd 
enough to he aware that the preten- 
sions of this corporation to public 
support, if duly known and appre- 
ciated, would pretty well serve to 
eclipse the claims of more modern 
societies, both in respect to the po- 
sitive quantity of good which it has 
e flee ted, and the sober and unosten- 
tatious manner in which its proceed- 
ings are, aiul always have been, con- 
ducted. 

The publication above alluded to, 
with great effrontery, charges upon 
the Right Reverend Bishop, that in 
advocating the cause of the incor- 
porated society lie disparages all 
ttjfter missionary institutions, and 
isOt fearing, in the same^ireath, to 
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condemn imputed detract{pn v and 
to be ttagiantly guilty of that very 
offence it chaiactcrises “ the ob- 
jects’' of the Church Soci?ty as “ so 
distinct and different from the con- 
version of heathens to Christianity, 
that the fabricators of the calumny 
were startled by Us avowal" in the 
sermon in question. 

How far his Lordship lias unduly 
depreciated oilier missionary socie- 
ties may be estimated fioiu tiic fol- 
lowing quotation. 

“ W c may then and we ought to 10- 
joice when we hear that whole regions 
winch knew not the Lord 01 his Clmst, 
have been hi ought to acknowledge both, 
wiiethei nunc* or less acemarely instructed. 
'When we lead in the records of past 
times wh.it was effected in this way by 
the Jesuits, or in more recent tunes by 
Protestant sects, who hold no communion 
witli ourselves; it were a cold and selfish 
feeling that we should withhold our com- 
mendation of their laudable exertions, but 
we cannot forbear asking ourselves if we 
had been engaged m the work, should we 
have done it in the same manner? Oi 
could we conscientiously have co-operated 
with them in the views they inculcated of 
Religious Truth V’ 

The candour displayed in the pre- 
ceding passage is entirely lost upon 
those who appear to merge every 
other religious consideration in a 
regard for the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvin, and the practices by 
which his adherents are distin- 
guished. 

It is the dictate of reason as well 
as accordant with the language of 
revelation and the methods of in- 
struction adopted by our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles; that a 
conviction of having “ fallen short of 
the glory of God” and of our inability 
to endure the scrutiny of bis righ- 
teous judgment, must precede the 
reception of the doctrine of atone- 
ment by Christ,^ for in no other or- 
der can these truths be understood. 
The explanation given by the Evan- 
gelical Reviewer, of the Apostles 
conduct with regard to the uon-ob- 
servance of the rile of circumci- 
sion, is directly at variance with 
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the obvious sense of those pas- 
sages of Scripture, and their con- 
text, as they are quoted at length 
by the Right Reverend Prelate, and 
is a distorted introduction of their* 
meauin£, in order to force upop 
them a Calvinistic tendency. 

But the principal object of these 
remarks, Sir^ is to point out to your 
readers t]ie total disregard of truth 
with which the reviewer has ven- 
tured to assert, that the college at 
Calcutta “ is almost the only under- 
taking of a decided missionary cha- 
racter in which the Society appears 
ever to have engaged” Now, Sir, 
in this very same report, the en- 
deavours of the Society’* Mission- 
aries among the negroes at Cape 
Town, and the scattered remains of 
the Indian ^tribes in Canada, are dis- 
tinctly set forth. And it is well 
known to every one but partially ac- 
quainted with the history of the So- 
ciety, that although the providing 
our colonists with the means and 
appointments of religion, was the 
principal object for which they were 
incorporated, they have never ceased 
to employ themselves also, as far as 
their united means would permit, 
aiftl in some instances greatly be- 
yond what a frigid caution would 
justify, in attempting, by all pro- 
bable methods, the conversion of 
the heathen. 

They were no sooner formed than 
they sent tne Rev. Mr. Thomas, to 
South Carolina, with especial re- 
ference to the instruct! >n and con- 
version of the Gammoree Indians, 
though a war, which just at that 
time broke out among them against 
the English, served to frustrate this 
part of his mission ; ever since then 
they have, from time to time, em- 
ployed a large number of different 
amis uccessive clergymen, catechists 
and school mastery, in missions to the 
Indians and Negroes;. many of whose 
labours were confined to this object 
solely, and more of whose ministe- 
rial duties it has formed an import- 
ant branch, among the Moskitos, 
the Mohawks, the Crecydes, the 
Remembrancer, No. 50. 


Montages, the Sennekces, and the 
River Indians. Among the Mo- 
hawks they preserved for n consi- 
derable time, under successive mis- 
sionaries, a congregation of 500 
professing Christians ; and to the 
Negroes at Cape Coast Castle, on 
the coast of Guinea, a mission was 
commenced and carried on with the 
greatest perseverance for many 
years. An account of the various 
methods used by the Society for the 
civilization and religious instruction 
of these unhappy beings, would till 
a volume, and if ever they should 
he submitted to the public, will 
serve to shew that to no missionary 
institution which at this time does or 
ever did exist, is the cause of Christia- 
nity more indebted, than to the vkn r- 
RARLE INCORPORATE!) SOCIETY 
fOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 

Amicus. 


To the Editor of the llcmimbi anccr. 
Sir, 

The judicious remarks contained in 
the review of works relating to the 
new Marriage Act which appeared 
in your last number, will have the 
effect, 1 hope, of abating the po- 
pular clamour, and private “ and 
public” obloquy to which it has 
been exposed. An attempt of this 
kind comes much more properly 
within the province of a 4< Chiis- 
turn” Reviewer, than the demon- 
stration of his ingenuity in starting 
objections and pointing out difficul- 
ties without suggesting any remedy 
— a course of proceeding which 
must have a tendency to excite ri- 
dicule if not discontent, and not 
very proper when applied to a mea- 
sure which was intended to super- 
sede what was confessedly unjust 
and unchristian. If some of the 
contributors to those smaller perio- 
dical works which may be supposed 
to find their way more readily into 
the lower walks of life, would fur- 
nish their cottage readers with lerae- 
N 
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thing of the same explanatory na- 
ture, they would be doing them an 
essential service. ' 

Some dislike of the regulations 
enjoined by the new act was cer- 
tainly manifested at their commence- 
ment; but it arose principally fioni 
the erroneous opinion which had 
been pronounced of the necessity 
of begiung de novo the publication 
of all banns in cases where the mar- 
riage was to be solemnized after the 
first of September. This opinion 
was sufficient to excite the dissatis- 
faction of those who were interested 
in the matter, and to make them 
imagine that nothing but vexation 
was intended, and that nothing but 
trouble and difficulty would be the 
consequence. Fortunately, how- 
ever, most of those upon whom the 
execution of the act devolved, 
thought fit to exercise their own fa- 
culties in determining its “ literal 
and grammatical construction and 
that opinion was acted upon in but 
few instances. 

When the act first came into ope- 
ration there might be reason in some 
places to complain of a diminution 
in the number of marriages ; but it 
seems by this time to have ceased, 
except in those places where they 
had previously been used to take 
in all that came without troubling 
themselves <o enquire whether pro- 
perly or not : and this was the very 
object which the framers of the act 
had in view. If these grounds of 
complaint still continued, they would 
be made known upon authority, far 
less questionable, than that of news- 
paper reports. 

Much has been said of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in procur- 
ing a marriage licence. We have 
heard of persons very far advanced 
in age being obliged to swear that 
they weA one-and-twenty : and of 
very long journies being undertaken 
for the purpose of procuring the re- 
quisite certificates* With respect 
to the 'first point, it will not be de- 
nied that imposition in the appear- 
ances of age is sufficiently practi- 
cable i .and when this is the case 


the law must prevent its possibility ; 
and this could only be effected by 
thp enactments which have been 
made. With respect to «the latter 
point, the person who verifies the 
qxtract from the register, is' not re- 
quired to swear that he has com- 
pared it with the original entry, but 
that he knows it to be p faithful ex- 
tract, and to relate to the person 
for whom the licence is sought, or 
according to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief. Under the autho- 
rity of this provision, which seems 
to have been intended for the very 
purpose of saving trouble to the 
parties, it surely cannot be difficult 
to devise a method of sending for 
and obtaining the register, so that 
any one might most conscientiously 
depose to its truth withput under- 
taking a journey in order to see the 
extract made. 

The question of bringing the fe- 
male forward at such a time is cer- 
tainly one of great delicary. When 
the marriage is solemnized by li- 
cence, and the surrogate w ho grants 
the licence performs the ceremony, 
it is allowed to administer tire oaths 
to the female at the time of mar- 
riage. To make this practicable In 
every case, the minister of every 
church and chapel where marriages 
are solemnized, should be a surro- 
gate ; or at least authorized to ad- 
minister the oath when be performs 
the ceremony and transmit the ne- 
cessary documents to the surrogate . 
In the case of banns, the affidavit 
on the part of the woman might be 
made at the time of marriage : for 
it will hardly be said that a mar- 
riage by banns should not be guarded 
by an oath as well as a marriage by 
licence ; nor is there any reason to 
exempt the female from making an 
affidavit, till we are certain that in. 
veigling women hare ceased to ex- 
ist. If it seems desirable to adopt 
some plan for preventing clandes- 
tine marriages by banns without 
imposing an oath, perhaps no more 
effectual method can be suggested 
than making the parties liable to a 
pecuniary fine; greater or less in 
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amount, according to circumstances, 
which * should be recoverable in 
some very summary way, and from 
which it would not be unfair 'to 
make a compensation to the minis- 
ter of the parish in which they ought 
to have been married, the rest ?o 
be disposed of in the manner usual 
in similar cases. 

Your obedient servant, 

* Cleu. Cbst. 

LONDON LECTURERS. 

Our readers have recently been 


made acquainted with some of the 
proceedings of modern London lec- 
turers, and may he anxious to know 
whether their predecessors walked 
in the same path. To throw some 
light upon this subject we reprint 
an Address to the inhabitants of 
Allhallows , Lombard Stret t . — It was 
circulated oil a Card, and the friend 
to whom we are indebted for it, in- 
forms us that Mr. Meilan did yot 
succeed to the Lectureship ; and 
that the date, which is omitted* 
must be about 40 years ago. 


4t To the Worthy Inhabitants of the Parish of Allhallows, Lombard 

Street. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, 

«« With the Patronage of Mr. Knowles, who has known me during a Period 
of Twenty Years; and not wholly a Stranger to Mr. Blackall, whose Re- 
commendation I flatter myself , will be granted in Behalf of my Talents for 
Preaching , I beg Leave to make a Tender of my Services, as Lecturer, to 
succeed Mr. Richards ; and in Case I am so happy as to obtain your soli- 
cited Suffrages? I promise all the Exertions of a conscientious Man , in 
Discharge of that Trust , which , I shall consider it the Pleasure and Pride 
of my Life to enjoy . With the above Gentlemens Names, I have it in my 
Power to adduce some Report in my Favour from the Parishioners in 
general, frequenting the Church of St. Bride, Fleet Street ; where I have at 
present the Honour of assisting as Deputy Lecturer ; but which Appoint- 
ment I. intend to decline , (if this Application should be crowned with Suc- 
cess) and wholly devote myself to your Service. I rest all my Pretensions 
to favour in this Contest, on the Specimen £ apprehend I shall be called 
on to give in your Church ; and in the mean Time, fear not to have my 
Abilities fprt/icr investigated in mine ; where I shall preach in the After- 
noon of next Sunday, and the Two immediately following, oil Subjects 
equally pathetic and solemn ; and where (taking every permitted Method 
to make good my Election, and add to the Means of Support for a nume- 
rous Family,) £ shall be happy to find any Lady or Gentleman among the 
Electors does me the Honour of Thirty Minutes Attendance , either next 
Sunday , or any other Afternoon , not appointed to hear my Competitors. 
I have the Honour to be, 

u Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ Your respectful Servant, 

“ MARK ANTHONY MEILAN.*' 

u Ludgate Street , No. 12. 'Thursday, Deer. 2d.” 


We insert the following letter from 
Mr .’Piggott, in answer to the remarks 
which we formerly made upon his 
conduct as Lecttirer of St. Anlho- 
lins. It is not in our power to un- 
derstand the vindication which he 
offers, but we are most ready to 
afford him an opportunity of bring- 
ing it forward. We cannot under- 


take to notice the Reverend Gentle- 
man's communications upon other 
subjects. .9 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Northampton-Square, *Dec. 26, 1822. 
Sir, 

Your sympathy with my literary 
. losses in the cause of religion and 
N 2 
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social order, as far as sincere, re- 
quires my acknowledgments. But 
it is evident thr.t you are unac- 
quainted with the law belonging to 
my lectureship, or you would not 
have ceusured the collection sermon. 

The cxpence of lighting St. An- 
tholin’s church devolves on the lec- 
turer, instead of being defrayed, as 
in most cases, by the parish. The 
vtslry, therefore, long before I took 
the lecture, granted to the lecturer 
tlie privilege of having two collec- 
tion sermons in the year, to defray 
such expend* ; -tire two which L 
have preached this year have by no 
means raised a sum adequate to 
half the expence! Surely you will 
not accuse me, after this, of at- 
tempting to pick the pockets of the 

who come to hear me : it 

i» not unreasonable to ask them to 
con tribute to the lights used for 
their benefit. 

In consequence of a suggestion 
made by those who were aware of 
my literary losses, I omitted the 
term lighting the church, and an- 
nounced the sermon for my own 
benefit : which indeed it would have 
subserved, had I raised a sufficient 
collection to defray the expence of 
lighting the church. 

As many of the principal Deists 
of the metropolis were there, the 
collection /was of course scanty, as 
they were not likely to give ; you 
may yourself judge of the nature 
ami object of the sermon, by ap- 
plying to Simpkin and Marshal, 
Stationers* Court, who have pub- 
lished it as a sermon “ Anlichrist 
Advancing,” and are printing it as 
part of “ The Reflector, or Christian 
Advocate.*’ 

Allow me to suggest, Sir, that at 
a time like this, when iniidelity and 
schism are making so alarming a 
progres-, that you should rather en- 
courage than discountenance those 
who are everting themselves in the 
cause of Christian truth. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your frequent Reader, 

* S. PlGGOTT. 


N. B. My losses have been seve- 
ral hundred pounds, of which 1 can 
give you sufficient testimony if you 
desire it. 


PASTORAL ADDRESS. 

Wk insert the Pastoral Address of 
Dr. Doyle, to his Flock, and recom- 
mend it to the serious consideration 
of the public. They will find him 
expressly admitting that there has 
been a Catholic Conspiracy lately 
detected in Ireland, that distress is 
in no case the cause of the disturban- 
ces there, and that Orangemen would 
keep the peace if Roman Catholics 
would allow them. They may also 
see, if they will take the trouble of 
referring to the 4th volume of this 
work, p. 301, a curious specimen 
of Dr. Doyle’s fairness. lie assures 
the Irish that Pastorims prophecy 
refers solely to Lutherans . The 
Words of that writer are, “ Upon the 
throne therefore of this beast the 
5th vial is poured out, that is upon 
the Kings and Governors of the 
Protestant States , as they are the 
persons that sit vested with power 
upon the thrones of those heretical 
kingdoms .” 

Rev. Sin, 

The following Address* or such 
portions of it as you may judge most 
appropriate, are to be lead by you 
at each ol your public Masses, in 
your parish, on Sunday next, should 
you have reason to suppose that any 
of your flock are connected w ith, or 
likely to enter into any illegal asso- 
ciation. 1 remain, Rev, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant in Christ, 

J. DOYLE. 

'To the Rev. - of the Deanery of* , 

Kilcoch , Diocess of Kildare. 

Tuesday, Nov. 19, 1822. 

“ lVaily beloved Children in Christ Je- 
sus — We address ourselves chiefly to you 
who may have been seduced into any ille- 
gal association, but above all, into the vile 
and wicked conspiracy which has been 
lately detected and exposed in Dublin, amt 
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which is known to have extended into 
some parishes of this diocese. But before 
we do so, we take you to witness this day, 
that we are clear from the blood of you nil; 
whereas tor three years we have not ceas- 
ed night and day, with tears, admonishing 
every die of you to desist from those ille- 
gal associations, which have always aug- 
mented the evils of our country, and now 
tend to bring di^giace upon our holy reli- 
gion. Wliilstjwith you, on our different 
visitations, we did not cease to forewarn 
you of these tilings. In our pastoral in- 
junct ions, printed and distributed amongst 
you, we explained at length, the nature and 
tendency of these associations — their folly 
— their injustice — their opposition to all 
the laws, human and divine, which you are 
bound to obey. We explained for you the 
impiety of the oath which connected them 
together; and the Clergy in their respec- 
tive parishes have not ceased to labour with 
tis in tins sacred duty; yet we will not ad- 
dress you in the language of reproach — 
we will not* above all, rebuke you, dearly 
beloved, for the obstinacy and perverseness 
of a few amongst yqp ; but as the object of 
our Ministry is, * not to destroy but to 
save, not to call the just but sinners to re- 
pentance/ we will soon again admonish 
even those lew, howevei pet verse, hoping 
through the inlluencc of the Holy Spirit, 
that they will attend, even now, to our in- 
structions, and be at length converted from 
their evil ways. 

44 The principles of our religion, dearest 
brethren, on the subject of our civil duties, 
are clear and explicit ; and the doctrine of 
our Church, lespccting them, has been the 
same in all nations and at all times. Christ 
in lus life-time paid tribute to the State, 
and caused Peter, the fust of lus Apostles, 
and the Representative of his Church, to 
do the sd.ne. — The Jew's amongst whom 
lie lived, and of whose race he was born, 
bad lor t their independancc, and were then 
a conqucied people, subject to the Ro- 
mans. Ca\sar was then K ng, and to Cae- 
sar, though n Pagan, and the conqueror of 
lus country, lie declared that tribute should 
be paid. He who could, as lie told bis 
Disciples, obtain from bis Father, legions 
of Angels to defend him, disarmed his Dis- 
ciple — cured the wound lie had inflicted, 
and suffered himself to be conducted like 
a criminal to the tribunal of Pilate* whose 
power he declared,* was given him fiom 
above. He never belied his own maxim, 
* that his kingdom was not of this world/ 
and ‘ lie underwent the cross-despising 
shame,’ that he might 4 he obedient even 
unto death/ not only to the will of his Fa- 
ther, but also to the laws of his country , 


however Unjustly administered m his re- 
gard. 

“ Peter, whom hq made the depository 
of his doctrine and power, followed his ex- 
ample. 4 When persecuted in one city, he 
flew to another/ but never spoke the lan- 
guage of resistance ; nay, he said to those, 
who through his Ministry believed in Christ, 

* be you subject to every human creature 
for God\%sake, whether it be to the King 
as excelling, or to the Governors assent by 
bun, for the punishment of evil-doers, for 
so is the will of God.’ 1 Pet. ii 14. And 
again, 4 Feai God, honour the King.’ He 
unites these two obligations, because one 
cannot subsist without the other, for, if the 
Ring, or he u lio bears the sword, be the 
Minister of God, an avenger to execute 
wrath upon him who doeth evil, how can 
God be feared or served, if bis Minuter he 
disobeyed ! St. Peter, in tins passage, only 
declared the doctrine, which lie heaid bis 
Master teach, and seen him practice. Su 
Paul also published the same to all the Na- 
tions whom he converted to the Faith. 

44 It was this great Apostle who lived 
in the time of Nero, a Pagan, and the most 
bitter pcisecutor in the Church, who, wai- 
ting to bis beloved Disciple, Timothy, pre- 
sciihed that form of prayer, which we all 
recite as often as we assist at Mass, offer- 
ing it up in his w’mds, ‘ for the King, and 
all that are in high station, that we may 
lead a quiet and holy life / But the Apos- 
tle does not stop here, in his Epistle, to 
the Romans, c. Iff, he inculcates, in a spe- 
cial manner, the piinciples of obedience to 
the State, and with so much clearness and 
energy, that I cannot forbear transcribing 
the entire passage — 4 Let cveiy soul/ he 
says, 4 be subject to higher powers, for 
tlieie is no power but from God, and those 
that are, are oidamed of Con, therefore, 
lie that rcsisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of (rod, and they that resist pur- 
chase to themselves damnation ; for Rulers 
are not a terror to the good woi k, hut to 
the evil— if those do that which is evil, 
fear; foi he heareth not the swoid in vain, 
for lie is the Minister of God, an avenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil ; 
wherefore, be subject of necessity, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience sake. 
Render, therefore, to all their due, tribute 
to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
custom, fear to whom fear,honon?to whom 
honour ; owe no man any thing, but that 
you love one another, for lie lliat loveth his 
neighbour bath fulfilled the law.’ 

<4 On those authorities, and stifli as 
those, the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
is founded, and though Rcvoluti^ns^have 
happened in divers nations, professing her 
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faith, she has always abhorred them, when 
effected by force or violence, or the effu- 
sion of blood. TI15 design, then, into 
which, it appears, some of yon have enter- 
ed, of subverting the State, and overthrow- 
ing the Government of this country, by 
the Divine permission, is opposed to the 
maxims and example of our Divine Re- 
deemer, and of his Apostles, and to the 
uniform doctrines of that Church whose 
faith you profess ; blit the pciiod you se- 
lected, and the motives which influence 
you, in forming this vain and senseless pro- 
ject, are not only wicked, but disgraceful 
to you as Men and Christians. 

44 And first — wiiat is the period you have 
chosen to form a darkand bloody conspiracy 
against all that is established by the Will 
of God, in a country that should be more 
dear to you than life f Precisely tiiat, when 
our gracious Sovereign visited us like a 
common Father; quelling the tumult of 
the passions— allaying the spirit of Party 
and dissension — and dispensing among 
every class and description of his people, 
the spirit of peace and good will : that pe- 
riod when one of your own countrymen, 
renowned for his wisdom and justice, had 
been appointed to the Government of Ire- 
land, for the avowed purpose of dispensing 
the laws impartially to all, and devising re- 
medies for the many evils under which we 
labour ; when he, who has been the strenu- 
ous and powerful advocate of our rights as 
Catholics, was placed in a situation where 
lie could view, as it were, with his own 
eyes, your meuls and sufferings — and from 
which he could bear before the Legislature 
a high and ii resistible testimony to the 
truth and justice of your claims ; a period 
when the eyes of the whole Empire were 
fixed upon you, and all its wisdom employ- 
ed in devising means for bettering your 
condition, by calling fottb the infinite re- 
*0111 ces of your soil, of your mines and 
fisheries, and employing on them the ener- 
gies of a numerous people ; a period when 
<the Government, which you might embar- 
rass, but could never overthrow, was ex- 
pending several hundred thousand pounds 
in supplying the wants, and providing for 
$he support of perhaps millions of your 
brethren, ; when England, with a bounty 
and genorosity, peculiarly her own, had 
watched over our distress with the anxiety 
^)f a mealier, and ministered out of her 
abundance to all our wants ; raising up her 
' .charity, Uke*a shield, tQ protect us against 
famine and pestilence— clothing the naked 
v-feefling the hungry — and consoling the 
distressed — forgetting our crimes and atro- 
cities in the South — the innoceut blood 
that tailed to heaven for vengeance against 
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us ; and remembering only that we were 
men and Christians, though ma>iy of us 
undeserving of that name. This was the 
period when 1 Mercy and Truth seemed to 
have met, and Justice and Peuce to have 
kissed each other,' that you were impelled 
by the enemy of all good, to defeat the de- 
signs of Heaven upon your country, and 
oppose new obstacles to her improvement. 
Shall Ireland, my dear, but infatuated bre- 
thren, be always doomed to suffer, and to 
suffer through the blindness and malice of 
her own children? Who will in future sym- 
pathise in her misfortunes ? Who will pro- 
claim the virtue of her sons, if a portion of 
them not only appear disaffected, but also 
blind to their own interests — and if, what 
never until now could be objected to them 
— that * they are ungrateful! V 

44 And what were the motives which in- 
fluenced you to act thus, and even to pro- 
fane the awful name of God — and rashly to 
call upon him to attest your wicked pur- 
poses? your distress, your hatred of 
Orangemen, your love of Religion, your 
faith in Prophecies, your hopes of seeing 
your country free and, happy. Let ns, my 
dear brethren, examine dispassionately each 
of these, before we come to show yon the 
absurdity of your designs, as well as the 
impossibility of ever carrying them into 
effect. And first, as to Distress— 77 *e«fis- 
tregjt amongst yon is general and great , 
and in many instances cannot be remedied 
by human power ; but it is worthy of re- 
mark, though I have seen and conversed 
with many individuals who were once en- 
gaged in those wcked Associations, l have 
not known one who was impelled by neces- 
sity to onler into them. Some idle trades- 
men, boatmen, servants without families, 
and young inexperienced youths of the la- 
bouring classes; these have composed your 
assemblies, and have entered into them ei- 
ther through terror or a depravity of heart, 
hardened by irrehgion, diunkenness, and 
other vices, but not by distress ; of this 
you are all conscious ! And now let me 
ask you, bow are your wants to be reme- 
died, and your distress removed by these 
associations. Is it by the breaking of the 
canals, by the destroying of cattle, by the 
burning of bouses, corn, and bay, and of 
establishing a reign of terror throughout 
the entire country, that you are to obtain 
employment ? Is it by rendering the Far- 
mer insecure in the possession of bis pro- 
perty, that you will induce him to increase 
his tillage ? Is it by being leagued against 
the gentry, that you will prevail upon them 
to improve their houses and demesnes ? Is 
it by causing a heavy Police Establishment 
to be quartered throughout the country! to 
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be paid by taxes collectedfrom the holders 
of iand,\hat yo,« vill enable them to give 
you employment t No — your proceedigg9 
are only calculated to compel gentlemen 
to fly from *the country, to convert their* 
lands to pasture, and to place an armed 
force to "protect their cattle, and to tre*& 
yon, if necessary with the utmost rigour. 
Your conspiracies, therefore, are calcula- 
ted not to relieve, but augment your dis- 
tress an hundr^l fold. 

“ Your “hatred to Orangemen. — The 
Orangemen may be foolish, may he wicked, 
may be your enemies — but if they be fools, 

* they deserve your compassion ; if they be 
wicked, you are obliged to seek their con- 
version by prayer and forbearance ; if they 
be yonr enemies, your Redeemer teaches 
you how you are to treat them, saying, 

* love your enemies, do good to them that 
bate you, pray for those who persecute and 
calumniate yon.’ And his Apostle, who 
desires you 4 not to return evil for evil ; 
but to overcopie evil by good.’ ‘ If your 
enemy (he says) he hungry, give him food; 
if he be thirsty, give him drink; and thus 
you will heap burning coals (that is, ac- 
cording to St. Augustine, the fire of Cha- 
rity) upon his head,' which will consume 
his enemies. But these men, who are so 
very hateful in your eyes, are our brethren 
in Christ ; they are each of them as dear 
to him as the apple of liis eye ; they have 
all been baptized in his blood. If, then, 
then they are still the Children of yonr Fa- 
ther who is in Heaven. Christ died for 
them, and you should not only forgive 
them, but love them for his sake. 

** Your Associations are, however, the 
best means you could devise to increase 
their number. ,and extend their influence. 
Their association had lost all respectabi- 
lity ; the King fcmote it, like as the Angel 
did the Host of Sennacherib, and it be- 
came lifeless. Those who formerly be- 
longed to it were ashamed of it ; public 
opinion condemned it ; it was writhing in 
agony, and could not exist another year ; 
but the spirit of your Conspiracy has 
blown upon the lifeless bones of it; the 
nerves and flesh are re-uniting to them ; it 
will be restored to life , and again become 
formidable . But if your feelings be again 
insulted, if your Wives be abused, and 
yonr daughters violated, blame not Orange- 
men; blame your ow$ absurd and * mis- 
chievous proceedings. 

u Your love of Religion. Ah, my dear 
brethren, how frequently is the sacred name 
of Religion abused, and how many crimes 
and profanations are committed in her 
'name ? Could Religion be weighed in a 
scale, there could not he found one ounce 


of pure Religion amongst all those who 
have freely entered iyto your Association ? 
For how can iniquity abide with justice? 
Light with darkness ? Or Christ with Be- 
lial? It was by meekness, humility, pa- 
tience, suffering, and unbounded chanty, 
that Christ, 4 the anthoi and finisher ofonr 
faith,’ founded liis Religion ; by these and 
such like virtues, it was propagated by his 
followers the end of the eattii. By these 
that Holy Apostle Saint Patrick, whose 
name you profane, and whose Religion you 
cause to he blasphemed, planted the Faith 
in this island, which was once an island of 
saints, but which yon would convert inro a 
den of thieves. Can religion be served by 
conspiracies ? Can it be propaguted like the 
superstition of Mahomet, by fne and 
sword? Does she require for her support 
the aid of those who neglect -ail her duties, 
and despise her pastors; who violate all 
her commands, and indulge in her name all 
the vices which she condemns? Docs not 
your Catechism teach you that the most 
essential part of your Religion consists of 
the two great precepts of Chanty — 4 to 
love God above all things, and your neigh- 
bour as yourself,’ for the love of God. And 
again, that by the word 4 Neighbour,’ is 
signified ail mankind of eve ly description, 
even those who differ front you m Reli- 
gion ( But you say you have the true Re- 
ligion, and hence, l suppose, you consider 
yourselves entitled to hate those who differ 
from yon. Show me your works, says an 
Apostle, and from these I will tell yonr 
faith. And again, 4 Faith without works 
is dead nay, if you had faith, so as to r«- 
move mountains, but had not charity, it 
would avail you nothing; for* that faiili 
only can make you acceptable to God, 
4 which worketh by chanty and no pe» - 
son, whatever his faith may be, can enter 
into life unless he keep the first and great- 
est of the commandments, which obliged 
him to love his neighbour as himself, what- 
ever the Religion of that neighbour may 
be. Surely, my brethren, sins against cha- 
rity are not less offensive to God, than sins 
against faith, and if, according to St. Paul, 
a wilful and obstinate adherence to 4 er- 
rors in matters of faith, excludes men from 
heaven’ he also says, that 4 fornication, un- 
cleanness, immodesty, luxury, witchcraft, 
enmities, anger, quarrels, dissension?, envy, 
murder, drunkenness,’ deserve Hell, t 
Cor. chap. i. Why then is all your zeal 
directed against one vice, while you indulge 
freely in the others? You are intole^nt 
and uncharitable* brethren, ou this bead ; 
bnt it 19 not your religion, but your preju- 
dices and passions that reader you so. ' 

“ It is not every one who differs from 
6 
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>011 in Religion, who should be branded 
with the odious name of * Heretic/ Er- 
rors in Religion do not constitute heresy ; 
but a wilful and obstinate adherence to 
them. Hence St. Augustine says, ‘ I may 
err, but I will not be a heretic/ He writes 
also in his 102nd Epistle, * that those who 
earnestly seek the truth, and are ready on 
finding it to stand corrected, must by no 
means be reckoned among heretics.' This 
is the spirit of our Church, which assem- 
bled by her Pastors at Trent : whilst she 
anathematised the heretics which then pre- 
vailed, speaks thus in her 13th ses. of those 
persons who held them. ‘ The Holy Sy- 
nod, like a tender mother who groans and 
brings forth, wishes and desires that there 
may be no schism among those who bear 
the name of Christians ; but as they all 
acknowledge the same God, and the same 
Saviour, they may also have the same faith, 
the same language, and the same opinion ; 
confiding in the mercy of God, the Synod 
hopes, they will return in hope and charity 
to the holy and saving unity of the Faith/ 

“ How different, dear Brethren, from 
the spirit which dictated those sentiments 
is that which prevails at your unholy as- 
semblies? But supposing that all those 
who differ from you in religious opinions 
were nut of that description pointed out 
by St. Aiigiwtmt, why do you not hope 
and pray, that the Lord would on the bed 
of death, at the moment of their departure 
from this life, look to the Naked whom 
they clothed, and the Hungry whom they 
fed — the bread which they broke to the 
orphan, the tear which they wiped from the 
cheek of the widow ; and in consideration 
of these woiks, discover to them the light 
of his truth, inflame their hearts with con- 
trition, till them with his charity, and 
crown them with his mercy ! Holdfast, 
my dearest Brethien, your own Faith, and 
pray foi those who differ fiom yon. Take 
heed of the words of the Apostle, c who 
art thou that judgeth of a foreign servant, 
he stands or falls for his Master, but he 
will stand, for God is powerful enough to 
raise him up/ 

“ In this country, your Religion is not 
only tolerated, but protected by the law ; 
it is poor, but poveuy is the cradle in 
which Christianity was nursed, and riches 
have abvays been its bane. Your Clergy 
have competency, alike removed -from 
poverty and affluence, and derived from a 
source whichi secures to you their attention, 
and protects the pjttrity of their own lives. 
They seek , they desire nothing more . It 
is clear, then, that on the score of Religion 
yobr conspiracies are withput an object, 
and it is the Angel of Darkness who trans* 
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forms himself into an Angel of Light, that 
he may sedace to violate nil the charities 
of the Gospel under the appearance of zeal 
for the Faith. 

u Your Faith in Prophecies — /This, dear- 
est Brethren, is a subject which wt find it 
difficult to treat with becoming 'serious- 
ness ; and yet it is one which has produced 
among you the most deplorable effects. I 
have been credibly informed, that dining 
the course of the last yeffr, when great 
numbers of you, yielding to our remon- 
strance, and those of our Clergy, had with- 
drawn yourselves from these mischievous 
Associations, you were prevailed on to 
return to them, excited by some absurd 
stories, called * Prophecies/ and which 
were disseminated amongst you, by de- 
signing and wicked men. There have 
been, to our own knowledge, instances 
of persons neglecting their domestic con- 
cerns, and abandoning their families to 
misery and want, through a vain hope, 
grounded on some supposed prophecy, 
that mighty changes were just approach- 
ing !' For more than half a century it was 
predicted, that Geor£C the Fourth would 
not reign ; and his very appearance amongst 
you was scarcely sufficient to dispel the 
illusion. Such excessive credulity on your 
parts, and such a superstitious attachment 
to fables, a thousand times belied, is a 
melancholy proof of the facility with which 
you may be seduced by kuaves. Our 
Church, dearest Brethren, appioves of no 
Prophecies unless such as are recorded in 
the Canonical Scriptures; and thoiigh'Hiie 
gift of prophecy, like that of miracles, has 
not entirely ceased in the Church, slie has 
never lent the sanction of her name or 
appiobation to vulgar reports or tradition- 
ary tales; nay, whilst some of her Doctors 
examine and recommend ttf the Faithful, 
for the improvement of their lives, some 
revelations supposed to have been made to 
certain Saints* — such as those of St. Bi idget 
of Sweden, relating to the sufferings of 
Christ — they uni formerly condemn as 
superstitious, those popular tales called 
‘ Prophecies,’ which may only tend to dis- 
turb the miud, and cau have no influence 
in promoting the good of souls. 

“ But you will tell me your Prophecy 
is not of this kind ; that it is derived from 
the Sacred Scriptures, as they are explained 
in tlie Book of Pastorini, called ‘ The 
History of the Christian Church/ 

“ That Book, dearest Brethren, has 
been perverted to different ends from 
those which the pious Author intended. It 
is principally a commentary, or rather 
conjectures on the meaning of the Apo- 
calypse^ of St. John the Evangelist. This 
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Book, called the Apocalypse, is, as its 
name signifies, q Revelation of a Vision, 
which the Author had in the Island of 
Patmos, to which he had been banished 
in the rcign»of the Emperor Donntian. It 
was a vision of the most mysterious nature, 
and the Apostle’s account of it is so hard tjj 
be understood, that very few of the Fa- 
tliers of the Chuicli have nudci taken to 
explain it, and most of those who did, de- 
sisted from tl:#i attempt. St. Jerome 
himself, to whom nothing in the Saeied 
Writings appeal’s to have been difficult, 
and whom the Church venerates as the 
greatest of her Doctois, and raised up by 
God for the exposition of the Scnptuics, 
even he resigned up the Apocalypse as 
entirely above his comprehension, saying, 

* not only every sentence, but every word 
of it was replete with mystery. , It was in 
this book that Luther imagined he had 
discovered that Rome was Babylon, and 
the Pope Auticluist. So Bishop Walmsly, 
commonly called Pastorini, and the author 
of your favourite Prophecy, wished to 
defend his Church by retorting on Luther 
— saying, that he {Luthei) was the Star 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, that fell 
from Heaven, and which, after blazing on 
the earth for two hundred years, would be 
extinguished, that is, that his doctrine 
would be during that period, and then 
cease. So you may perceive that these 
two zealous disputants would have us be- 
lieve, that they surpassed all Hie wisdom 
of past ages, and that the seal of that mys- 
terious Book, which was left undisturbed 
until their time, was broken for them, 
that one of them, in his fury, might dis- 
cover in it, # that a meek Bishop was Anti- 
christ ; and the other in his simplicity, 
‘ that the sffirs were to rain down lire and 
brimstone fVmi heaven upon us.’ Away, 
my dear Biethren, with such egregious 
folly. Do yon suffer divines to wrangle 
with each other, many of whom, though 
wise, ‘ are not wise unto sobriety,’ and 
attend only to the doctrine of your Church, 
as it is taught you by your Pastors, for the 
regulation of your lives. This Church has 
never unveiled that vision, called the Apo- 
calypse; and :ls Solomon says of the mys- 
teries of nature — it seems to be given up 
by God to the disputations of inen. But 
even if Luther happened rto be designated 
by the star mentioned in it, and his^loetriiie 
by the blaze whic»l it emitted, how does 
that concern you ? Luther lived m Ger- 
many; his Religion, which resembles your 
own in some paiticulars, and differs in 
many from that of the Established Church, 
was never received nor professed in Eu-* 
gland nor here. The Lutherans, for in- 
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stance, celebrate a kind of Mass, resem- 
bling ours. They go to confession; they 
believe in the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament of the blessed Eucharist ; 
but they have no Bishops. 

li The Established Church, on the other- 
hand, have Bishops ; they have no Mass in 
any shape or foim; and they believe that 
the presence of Christ in the Sacrament* 
though real, is only spiritual. Tlius you 
see, that even if the Religion of lather 
were to fall, it by no mcaus follows that 
the Religiou established hy Law in this 
countiy would cease to exist. But if it be 
any consolation to you to know that Lu- 
ther’s Religion would cease, and your 
prophecy be fulfilled, I can infoim you 
from a book now lying before me, and 
written by a German Superintcndant (an 
office in the Lutheran Church which cor- 
responds to that of Bishops in ours,) that 
throughout [Germany there is scarcely an 
individual to be found at present, who 
believes or professes what was taught by 
Luther ; you need not wait then for the 
term fixed by Pastorini for the extinction 
of Ins star, as Luther’s doctrine is already 
extinguished. 

“ But then, you will ask me have the 
Lutherans all become Roman Catholics? 
Many of them have, indeed, and would to 
God they all did so ! but the vast majority 
of them have not— they have divided them- 
selves into an infinite number of sects, 
professing strange and hitherto unlieard-of- 
doctrincs; and gi eat numbers ot them have 
renounced Christianity altogether, and be- 
come lufidels. 

Ci Do not, my dear Brethren, be so silly 
as to expect that even if those who differ 
from you in religious belief in this c ountry, 
were to change their crectf, that they 
would embrace yours — tar from it — they 
would, for the greater part, cease to be 
Christians, or form a Religion for them- 
selves. It is not consistent with the nature 
of man, nor with the oidmary Providence 
of God, that a body of men like onr dis- 
senting Brethren, who have been separated 
from the Church so long, and accustomed, 
each of them, to judge for himself in all 
matters human and dirine, should again 
subject themselves to the yoke of authority, 
ami ‘captivate their uudei standing? to the 
obedience of Faith ’ Individuals might do 
so ; whole classes might do so; tilt neither 
the power of the state, nor the force of 
law, nor the terror of death ; .nothing short 
of a miracle, greater than* any hitherto 
recorded, could produce uniformity of re- 
ligion in England or here* > Lay asifie, my 
dear Brethren, yonr books of prophecies, 
ami read the books which will explain to 

o 
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yon the commands of God, and the duties 
yon owe to one another. Lay aside Pas- 
torini (an Italian word, signifying ‘little 
Pastor, 2 ) and listen to your own Pastors 
whom God has placed over you, and who 
watch as if to give Him an account of your 
souls. Let Doctors Luther and Walmsly 
quarrel about the Apocalypse ; but do you 
attend to what St.John, the author of that 
Vision, wrote and preached, and repeated 
unceasingly till the hour of his death— 
• love one another/ Leave prophecies to 
be interpreted by those who arc learned 
in them; but do you apply yourselves to 
labour and industry, and the works of 
peace. Each person has his particular 
vocation from God ; and in that to which 
he has been called he should remain. If 
the Lawyer or Physician undertook to 
plough, or reap, or sow the seed, you 
would laugh at his presumption, or pily his 
folly. So it is with you when engaged in 
Prophecies which you do not understand. 
Why 4 has God placed some Apostles, some 
Pastors, some Doctors, in his Church, 
unless to testify his law — to govern and 
correct his people? and yet you will usurp 
their place, and create confusion in the 
Church, which is the body of Christ. You 
ridicule the folly of those enthusiasts, who 
read and expound the Scriptures in what- 
ever manner their fancy may suggest ; and 
yet you yourselves interpret prophecies, 
which of all other parts of Scripture, are 
the most difficult and hard to be under- 
stood; thus, 4 in what you judge another, 
you condemn yourselves/ All your Cha- 
pels, dearest Brethren, are provided with 
libraries, in which arc books containing 
tracts of piety, and explanations of the law 
— read and study them, and you will be- 
come wise unto salvation. 

44 But your object is to make your coun- 
try free and happy. We will not reason 
with you on the end which you propose to 
yourselves; which even if it were laudable, 
could not justify the employment of un- 
lawful means, ‘ as evil/ says an Apostle, 

• is not to be done that good may happen 
but we will consider for a moment your 
design itself, and the persons employed to 
cairy it iuto execution, that if possible the 
absurdity as well as the wickedness of it 
may become palpable to you. And first, 
who arc those who would undertake to 
subvert tke Laws and Constitution of this 
country? Persons without money, with- 
out education, without arms, without coun- 
sel, without discipline, without a leader ; 
kept together by a bond of iniquity ; which 
it in a fluty to violate, and a crime to ob- 
serve. Men destitute of religion, and 


abandoned to tye most frightful passions-; 
having blasphemy in their months, and 
their hand* filled with rapine, and often- 
times with blood. Can such as these 
regenerate a country, and make her free 
and happy? No, dearest Brethren, left 
flven to themselves they would 1 destroy 
each other ; but opposed to a regular force, 
they would scatter like a flock of sheep 
upon a mountain when the thunder-storm 
affright them. The year *1798 is within 
tlie recollection of ns all ; at that fatal 
period, Protestant, and Catholic, and Dis- 
senter of every Province and Town, of 
every class and description, of every rank 
and station, not even excepting the Army, 
combined to overthrow the Government 
— you witnessed their failure, the scenes 
which then occurred, and many of you 
experienced their fatal consequences. If 
then such was the result of an extensive 
conspiracy, comprising persons of all reli- 
gions, of wealth and affluence, of intelli- 
gence, connected abroad, organised at 
home, and undertaken at a period when 
a revolutionary spirit pervaded Europe, 
and when the Government, against which 
it was directed, was engaged almost single- 
handed with the most formidable enemy 
England eier had; what success could at- 
tend the conspiracy wc now hear of ? A 
conspiracy, undertaken at a period of pro- 
found peace, and when the Government is 
rooted in the affection of every man who 
wishes for the happiness of his Country. 
When every Protestant and every Catho- 
lic, possessed of name, or station, or pi\>- 
perty, would rally round the Throne, like 
one man, to defend it against^the passions 
of the public peace. — Can you mention 
the name of any individual, not of those 
classes which I first enumerated, who has 
ever joined your unholy Associations ? 
Have not the Clergy, Priests, and Bishops, 
with one voice condemned you ? Have 
one of you ever been permitted to partake 
of a Sacrament, in our Church, who has 
not first denounced these associations? 
Has any farmer of property, or dealer of 
fortune or integrity, been ever found 
amongst you ? Has any honest, sober, and 
industrious tradesman or labourer, ever 
entered, unless by compulsion, amongst 
you ? Are not your leaders, almost without 
exception, men of profligate lives" of 
vicious «and irregular habits; men who, as 
St. Jude says, 4 dcspii'e power, and blas- 
pheme Majesty !’ Are not these the des- 
cription of men who domineer over you ? 
Is it, dearest Brethren, by such men that 
our Country could be rendered free and 
happy? And if not, why have you ever 
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suffered yourselves to be deceived by them, 
to Ire made the dupes of their malice, and 
accomplices in their crimes. 

u To conclude, dearly beloved, let 6s 
remind you* that the body of a Nation is 
like, in some degree, to our own. — The 
different ‘ranks and orders which compos** 
Jt^are ordained of God, that the whole may 
be preserved entire. If any of them should 
seek to usurp the place of the other, dis- 
cord would enshe. If your feet, seeing 
your hands* idle, would refuse to walk — if 
your hands would undertake the duties of 
the head, how monstrous and absurd would 
it appear ? So in the State, if those whom 
God has appointed to labour should aban- 
don their station and seek to Govern — if 
the ignorant would take the place of the 
wise — the Soldier the place of the Peasant 
— the Tradesman that of the Magistrate — 
the Schoolmaster that of the Bishop or 
Judge, how could it exist? Yet to this, 
and such like consequences, all your silly 
machinations tend. Return then, dearly 
beloved, to tfie ways of peace. Leave the 


Legislature to pursue those means of im- 
proving your country, which their wisdom- 
will devise. Let tin? Government meet 
with a grateful return for the solicitude 
they manifest in maintaining the rights and 
providing for the wants of the People. 
Leave your Church to enjoy the liberty 
she possesses — pray for those who differ 
from you in religion. Seek to have more 
charity, a»d less of zeal; and do not em- 
bitter the Jives of your Patents or bring 
their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Atone, dcuily beloved, by every means in 
your power, for the injuries you have done 
your Neighbour, your Country, and your 
God. Wipe away, by your peaceable de- 
meanour, for the time to conic, that foul 
stain which your conduct lias, to a certain 
extenl, already cast upon your Religion I ! 
We wish you peace and benediction, in the 
name of the Almighty Fathkh, and his 
Son Jests, our Lord and Redeemer, 
through the Grace of the Divine Spirit, 
who proceeds from both. — Amen. 

“ JAMES DOYLE, D.D. &c” 
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A Sermqn on the Education of the 
Poor , the Duty of diffusing the 
Gospel, and , more particularly , on 
the Importance of Family Religion; 
preached before the Diocesan Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge , in the 
Cathedral Church of Quebec , on 
the 24 /A * February, 1822, upon 
Occasion of the Annual Collection. 
By the Rev . G.J. Mountain, D.D* 
Archdeacon of Quebec . 8vo. pp. 

8. Neilson, Quebec. 1822. 

Observations on Certain other Reli- 
gious Societies to which some Mem- 
bers of the Church attai h them- 
selves ; being the Sequel of a Dis- 
course preached at Leicester in 
August, 1822, before a County 
Association Jor Two Church So- 
cieties. By the Rev. F. Mere- 
wether, M.A. Rector of Cole Or- 
ton, and Vicar of Whit wick. Lei - 
ccstershire. 8vo. pp. 52. Combe, 
Leicester. 18$3. 


Co-operation in Promoting the Cha- 
ritable Institutions of the Church 
of England recommended, in a 
Sermon , preached in the Parish 
Church of SL Martin* s, Leicester , 
on Friday , August 16, 1822, be- 
ing the Second Anniversary of the 
Association for the Archdeaconry 
of Leicester for Promoting the 
Designs of Two of the Churches 
leading Societies . Published at 
their Request . By the Rev. Fran- 
cis Mertwether, M.A. Rector of 
Cole Orton, and Vicar of Whit- 
wick, Leicestershire ; and Chap- 
lain to the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. 8vo. pp. 32. 
Rivingtons. 1822. 

The Claims of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge set 
forth and enforced. A Sermon, 
preached in the Parish Church of 
Promt , Somerset , before the Mem- 
bers oj 44 the Bath and Wells Dio- 
cesan Association' 9 of that Society, 
o 2 
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at their Annual General Meeting , 
' holdtn in Frome, July 11 , 182*2. 
By the Rev . Joseph Algor , M.A. 
Minister of Christ Chut ch, Frome. 
8vo. Rivingtons. pp. 32. 1822. 

A Sermon (on the Liturgy of the 
Church ) preached in the Parish 
Church of Ashby -de-la- Zouch, in 
the County of Leicester , o'n Thurs- 
day the 4th July , 1822, being the 
Anniversary of their Institution , 
before the Committee for the Dea- 
nery of Ackley, of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge , 
(and published at their Desire ). 
By the Rev. William M* Douall, 
M.A. Vicar <f Ashby -de-la- Zouch. 
8vo. pp. 18. Rivingtons. 1822. 

*to contend that an Anniversary Ser- 
mon before a District Committee, is 
as popular as a speech at a County 
Auxiliary, would be a useless and 
vain attempt — Orations and Resolu- 
tions — and Patrons and Presidents 
-—and Associations and Branches, 
are the fashion and folly of 1 he hour. 
A rage for public meetings is the 
epidemic of the nineteenth century, 
and whether it be as virulent as 
small-pox or as innocent as vacci- 
nation, there are few who escape 
from its contagion. 

In this state of affairs the Church, 
and the Societies connected with the 
Church, are entitled to no slight 
commendation for preserving their 
ancient land- marks. Many are the 
temptations to remove them. A com- 
pliance with the prevailing humour 
would make more noise, excite more 
zeal, and be attended with more 
immediate and ostensible success. 
But it would endanger if not sacri- 
fice the dignity of our Establish- 
ment, degrade her to the level of each 
aspiring sect, and authorise both 
open and secret enemies to treat her 
as one*of the common herd. On 
these accounts the Church of Eng- 
land keeps^aloof from the humbug 
and quackery of evangelical spout- 
ing-t/lubs. .She leaves it to others 
to employ itinerant orators, and to 
defend the enormous amount of their 


travelling expenees, by shewing that 
the speculation succeeds, tfiat the 
returns are abundant *. She does 
not appeal to the many. headed mob 
or set an example which may justify 
the patriots of Manchester and Nor- 
wich. But she assembles her chil- 
dren in the House of Ood, suppli- 
cates his blessing upon her Institu- 
tions and her plans, and recom- 
mends them from the pulpit by the 
voice of her regular pastors. The 
opposite mode of proceeding is so 
admirably described in one of the 
pamphlets before us, that it must be 
introduced out of its turn to the 
reader's attention. Having alluded 
in his Observations to the “ delibe- 
rations" of the Church Missionary 
Society, carried on as he well re- 
marks, “ with shout and acclama- 
tion," Mr. Merewether proceeds to 
notice the popular mode of assem- 
bling. 

“ To this T do not scruple to say I de- 
cidedly object. I object on this distinct 
ground : that wherever details of business 
are to be. carried on, or the merits of any 
set of measures to tic soberly discussed ; 
the appeal is rarely made to mixed num- 
bers of people with any degree of success, 
or prospect of accuracy.” P.39. 

“ I very much question whether any 
good arises, or whether much evil does not 
result, from a numerous assenrblage of per- 
sons to consider any question (especially a 
religious one) in any degree .pf a compli- 
cated character. The appeal on such oc- 
casions must be to the fancy rather than to 
the judgment ; to the passions, rather than 
to the reason. To this it may perhaps be 
answered, that on so great a work as that 
of evangelizing the Heathen world, the 
affections may well be roused, and the ge- 
neral devotion to sncli an object increased 
by the excitation of powerful emotion. If 
the end were necessarily to follow out of 
the means thus abstractedly proposed, this 
would undoubtedly be the case : but if in 
point of fact the wisdom of Providence 
lias so oi drilled, (especially in points of 
great moment,) tliak a due regard to the 
means is made to be materially conducive 
to the end ; then is deliberation a thing to 


* The Bible Society. See A second 
Letter to Lord Liverpool , J*c. 
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be wished, and any tiling savouring of 
mere declamation to be avoided. I can- 
not, however, illustrate this subject better 
than by an appeal to the actual practice 
of the two Institutions here brought (from 
circumstances) into comparison. The pro- 
ceed ings*of the Church Missionary Society 
appear to me to abound in rhetoric and 
declamation ; those of the Incorporated 
Society m sober judgment and reflection. 
The meetings of the former I cannot help 
calling meftmgs of display ; those of the 
latter, meetings of Oust ness. And I can- 
not but think, that on such a subject as 
• that hi which both Institutions arc engag- 
ed, meetings of the latter character are 
obviously to be preferred to those of the 
former. I confess I hardly ever read a 
statement from the Church Missionary So- 
ciety (especially in their Monthly Register) 
which did not more or less convey an im- 
pression to my mind of something made too 
much of; something overstated and over- 
charged ; something that (especially as 
connected with the retiring spirit of reli- 
gion) appeared to outstep the modesty of 
nature. Whereas <*i the accounts pub- 
lished by the Incorporated Society, every 
thing there reported bears, I think, on the 
face of it, evident maiks of sober state- 
ment, and modest, unpretending, unaf- 
fected narrative V’ l*. 40. 

Here the whole question is stated 
and settled. The Church restricts 
herself to measures which can do no 
hsfrni, and may do incalculable 
good — the sects like most other re- 
formers ai*l }) re tended reformers, 
are ready to run every risque in the 
prosecution of a favourite design. 

There is, another ground upon 
which we should not hesitate to 
prefer the safe to the popular couise. 
The latter will infallibly change its 
bearings. The wind will blow from 
some new quarter, and every sail 

* u I cannot dismiss this head of “ ob- 
servation” without adding, that both in 
this and the other Societies here referred 
to, the part assigned to females and chil- 
dren, and the manner in which both exe- 
cute their appointed office, are to *ne ex- 
tremely displeasing- % I can safely say, that 
I never in my life witnessed so offensive a 
specimen of unblushing juvenile effron- 
tery, mingled with no slight degree of chi- 
canery and intrigue, as I once encountered 
in a hoy canvassing for the funds of the 
Church Missionary Society.” 


will be set to catch the breeze. — 
Orators and itinera tors will cease to 
give delight, and*where would the 
Church of England then he if she 
had entrusted herself to their guid- 
ance ? Site would either be compel- 
led to have recourse to each succes- 
sive trick and shift which the suc- 
cession M' new follies may call forth, 
or to float upon the waters an un- 
manageable hulk. By the path now 
pursued, she has avoided these dan- 
gers. The Societies which celebrate 
their Anniversaries upon the old fa- 
shioned system of Prayers and a 
Sermon, are not exposed to inter- 
ruption or decay. The congregation 
is not collected by novelty or caprice 
— and we may presume that it will 
continue to assemble, without the 
excitement of travelling preachers. 
When Mr. Dudley, and Mr. Strat- 
ton, and Sir Claudius Hunter *, 
shall be no more, the Clergy and 
Laity may still assemble in each 
diocese or deanery, and be con- 
tented with the eloquence and piety 
which will still be left in the world. 
While in other institutions the death 
of these distinguished individuals, 
and of a few others their imitators, 
assistants, or rivals, will cast a shade 
over each flourishing Blanch — and 
leave the members as squeamish and 
uncomfortable as the stomach of an 
unintoxicated drunkard. J 

Another advantage to which we 
shall advert, is particularly suggest- 
ed by the subject of this article — 
the excellent Sermons which are 
preached upon the Anniversaries in 
question, and published for the ge- 
neral edification. Newspaper re- 
ports are proverbially incorrect, and 
the Bible Society orators have been 
compelled to disown the sentiments 
imputed to them, even when printed 
under the direction of their own com- 
mittees. The preacher is ’exempt 


% 

* Sir Claudius has recently been pla- 
carded from Knightsbridge to Kensington, 
as about to preside at a Bible Association 
in the latter town. — Messrs. Dudley, and 
Stratton are every where and — no where. 
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from this inconvenience. He runs 
»o risque of being suspected like 
Mr. SteinkopfF, of a correspondence 
with Buonaparte**— he is nut made 
to talk like Mr. Cunningham, of a 
pig in a potatoe garden ! He deli- 
vers his own opinion in iiis own lan- 
guage, without putting himself at 
the mercy of a malicious, 01 a blun- 
dering, or a witty writer for the 
newspapers. And as in the speci- 
mens now before us, he takes the 
opportunity of defending some im- 
portant principle, or enforcing some 
valuable practice at a season in 
which his hearers are more numerous 
than usual, and their attention more 
easily secured. Thus Dr. Moun- 
tain recommends the duty of family 
worship, and shews that it is doubly 
incumbent upon those who consti- 
tute themselves into a Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. — 
Mr. Merewetlier explains the prac- 
tical tendency of the Society’s tracts, 
vindicates and recommends the Na- 
tional Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and points out their 
united capabilities and usefulness. 
Mr. M'Doual shews the importance 
and necessity of set forms of prayers, 
and enlarges upon the merits and 
value of the Prayer-book. While 
Mr. Algar considers the Society as a 
guide aud •instructor in matters of 
doctrine, and exhibits thegood ejects 
of its exertion in this department. 
We shall furnish our readers with a 
few specimens from each discourse. 

Dr. Mountain contends for the 
duty of family worship, in the fol- 
lowing spirited passages : 

“ But this Charity— and it is of a high 
older — this Chanty, in a very improved 
application of a proverb which expresses 
usually no very laudable sentiment, must 
begin at home. It is a lamentable incon- 
sistency A concur in the important work 
of spieadpig tiie Gospel in all quarters, 
and to fail to uring it home to our families 
and to ourselves— to neglect the mainte- 

S vtce pf its honour by the means of perso- 
i example and immediate personal influ- 
mce. It was the complaint of the Prophet 
that when he ascribed the errors of the 


lower classes to tfieir ignorance, and looked 
for more conformity to the rules of duty 
iu those who enjoyed higher opportunities 
of“knowledge, he found that these had 
only profit ted by their elevation to shake 
off all the restraints of religion. ‘ There- 
f»ve I said, surely these are poor— they are 
foolish, for they know not the way of the 
Lord, nor the judgment of their God : — l 
will get me unto the great men , and will 
speak unto them t for they have known the 
way of the Lord, and the judgment of 
their God’ — hut, what was the disap- 
pointment of his expectation ! — ‘ these 
have altogether broken the yoke anti burst 
the bonds.’ My brethren — my Christian 
brethren, let us beware how wc lie open, 
under a better dispensation, to any degree 
of similar reproach ! Let it not be said 
that while we are ministering the means of 
light to others we suffer our own lamps to 
go out. Let.it not be seen that we undo 
by our careless lives, any portion of the. 
good which we promote by lending our 
names, or our purses, or our time to works 
of Charity and Religion. Let it not be 
forgotten that we lia r 2 our owu souls to 
take care of, — that we have, to a certain 
extent, a responsibility for the souls of 
those belonging to us, — while we are con- 
tributing to benefit the souls of strangers. 
Let us ascertain by experiment upon our- 
selves and our families, what it is that we 
are seeking to engraft upon the constitu- 
tions of other men. We shall at least be 
better judges of the expediency of the plan 
— more competent to decide whether we 
can forward it with tmreserved satisfaction. 
For the result of such a tna^my anxiety 
would be very small. 

“ Suffer me then to urge, ip some little 
detail, such an employment of the re- 
sources which our Society affords. 1 might 
choose indeed a more popular method of 
recommending the object to your favour. 
I might paint only some remote effects 
where all blemishes should be lost in dis- 
tance— I might set before you a fair land- 
scape where the flocks should be grazing in 
the 4< green pastures” of the mighty shep- 
herd, and so near unsightliness in the 
home-stall should be suffered to obtrude it- 
self upon the eye. But we must, 111 the 
annual recurrence of this occasion, make 
all points of the plan prominent in their 
turns — and, as it is a part of the plan to 
furnish assistances to family-religion , I 
could not be justified to myself if I were to 
lose the opportunity of this full audience, 
to press so highly important a duty. 

,c The heads of every household feel it 
incumbent npon them to supply the tem- 
poral wants of the members— to provide 
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for their comfort and to attend to the pre- 
servation* of their health : 4 If any man 
provide not for his own and especially for 
them that are of liis own housp, he ha\h 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infi- 
del’ — because this duty is clearly recog- 
nized ev#n where the Gospel is not receive 
ed. But where the Gospel is received, is 
there no new order of duties .superinduced P 
—and have we done all that is to distin- 
guish us from the infidel when we have 
manifested* some improved consideration 
for the ease and bodily comfort of our de- 
pendents P — Shall the health of their immor- 
• tal souls be interdicted from our concern P 
— shall the promotion of their eternal well- 
being be driven out of the circle of our 
cares ? Shall we deem it too great a con- 
descension to be tender of the consciences 
of those * weak brethren* who may form 
the inferior members of our household ? — 
shall we pronounce it to be quite an extra- 
vagant expectation, that we should take 
the trouble of setting them forward in the 
way to Heaven, and furnishing them with 
assistance for the road? O think upon that 
day when we shall aty stand upon a level 
before our Judge, and when the fruit of 
our opportunities, the employment of our 
authority, the effect of our influence and 
example, will be sifted in the scrutiny of 
God ! Where shall we hide our heads if it 
shall be found that these, — the talents for 
which we are to account, — have borne 
only with an evil influence upon the soul 
of 4 our brother for whom Christ died ?’ 

How many complaints of rebellious 
children, how many exclamations of asto- 
nishment at tl|p perverseness and ingrati- 
tude of dependents might justly be charg- 
ed back upon the heads of the Parent and 
of the Master! Trust not to their love 
for you, nor ccftmt upon their fear or their 
fidelity; if you have failed to plant in their 
hearts the fear aud the Bve of their Father 
in Heaven. 4 How can 1 do this great 
wickedness and sin against God * was the 
question dictated within the breast of Jo- 
seph by the force of religious principle, 
which preserved him true in the hour of 
trial, and withheld him from dishonouring 
his Master. We may take from our own 
times an example on the other side. The 
story is very probably not new to you, it 
offered itself to my notice, I believe, in 
one of the common journals of the day — 
but it is striking and remarkably in point. 
It is related of an irreligious poet, who 
flourished in the last century, that lie was 
in the habit of scoffing at the faith of 
Christ, aud placed no guard upon himself 
'in this point, on account of the presence 
ol' liib household. His servant robbed the 


house ; but was taken with his booty, and 
brought before his master. He was up- 
braided with his wickedness, and asked 
what had induced him to commit so daring 
an act ? ‘ Sir,* said he, 4 you had removed 

my fears for the other world, and therefore 
I thought it but wisdom to provide myself 
well in this.’ — * But I never/ replied Ins 
master, 4 removed your fears of the sen- 
tence of death in an earthly court.’ — 
4 That calculation,* said the man, ( was my 
concern, you had removed the greater 
fear, and I risked the less. Yon had si- 
lenced conscience — the rest of the question 
was but the policy of the game.* 

u To Servants, then, to Apprentices, to 
Labourers retained in our employment, 
to all our dependents, to all who feel our 
influence, (specially if they ate young, 
and wholly withdrawn from the charge and 
inspection of their own fiiends,) but far 
above all to our children, we owe it as a 
sacred duty to think of the furtherance of 
their salvation. Mothers! — how much de- 
pends upon yon ? — and how blessed are 
the fruits which may spring from your ju- 
dicious care! — -We have a beautiful in- 
stance in Scripture of the transmitted ef- 
fect of maternal piety : It is the testimony 
given by St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to 
Timothy, expressing his earnest desire to 
see this favourite pupil of his own ; 4 when 
I call to remembrance,’ says he ; 4 the un- 
feigned faith that is in thee which dwelt 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and in thy 
mother Eunice, and l am persuaded that 
in thee also — More honourable distinc- 
tion than if they had sparkled in scenes ol' 
gaiety; than if they had occupied the van 
of the ranks of fashion ; than if they had 
surpassed in display the proudest daughters 
of the East — yet a distinctihn not incon- 
sistent with grandeur, not at war with so- 
cial elegance and cheerfulness; for it is the 
property of our Religion, while it human- 
izes the ruggedness of the coarsest orders 
in the community, while it eases the bur- 
thens of indigence, while it is the stay of 
the wretched, and companion of the re- 
clnsc, to shed a grace of its own also over 
the brighter scenes of existence ; to charm 
away the maladies of abundance, and draw 
out from the fullness of prosperity the irri- 
tating venom of sin and pride. 

44 But we are rambling over top large 
a field, and must marshal our excursive 
thoughts into more order and arrangement. 
We must endeavour to mark clown some 
definite portions of duty for the practical 
application of our doctrine; to state some 
specific instances of the mode in which 
family-religion may be promoted, *nd 
promoted by means of our Society.” P. i t. 
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Mr- Merewether gives an admira- 
ble summary of the couteuts of the 
Society’s Tracts : 

44 Of these various labours of love, the , 
distribution of the Scriptures and of the 
Formularies of our Church, needs no com- 
mendation. But further, the circulation of 
knowledge, both leligious and moial, by 
means of the Tracts, is such ar. cannot be 
praised too highly. In truth, it is difficult 
for words to do justice to this extensive 
bianch of their designs. By it the “ babes 
in Christ are fed with the milk *” of God's 
word through the medium of sound cate- 
chetical instruction ; the young are guided 
to attend devoutly and reverently on the 
apostolical office of Confirmation ; and the 
(otherwise loo often trembling) steps of 
the adult are encouraged to approach the 
table of the Lord. 44 Holding the mystery 
of the faith (and dealing it forth to others) 
in a pure conscience t ” the Society up- 
holds the sincere and stedfast in the unity 
of the truth ; warning at the same time the 
unthinking or inditferent separatist of the 
dangers and evils of causeless ami unneces- 
sary division; inviting the deluded enthu- 
siast to return to the fold he has been 
tempted to desert, and to i enounce the 
errors which occasioned his desertion. 

“ Nor are the Society’s Tracts less 
edifying to every private individual 
thioughout the van jus callings, periods, 
and circumstances of life, ‘ The sailor 
while exploiing the trackless ocean ; the 
soldier while fighting the battles of his 
country; the friendless inhabitants of our 
hospitals, prisons, aud alms-houses, have 
had the consolations of religion impai ted 
to them I* through the instrumentality of 
this Society. The 4 Husbandman’ that 
holdeth the plough, that driveth oxen, and 
is occupied in their 4 labours is provided 
with a 4 Manual* of instruction wherewith 
to derive heavenly light from his humble, 
hut edifying employment. ‘ The Pious 
Country Parishioner’ is assisted in the re- 
gulations of his private exercises of devo- 

“ * 1 Cor. lii. l.” 

44 t Tim. iii. y.” 

“ $ See a Sermon preached at St. Mary’s, 
Leicester, March 23, 1813, on an occasion 
similar to that ot this Discourse, by the 
Rev.Vrederic Apthorpe, M,A. Hector of 
Gumley, Leicestershire, and Piebendary of 
Lincoln Clergyman, whose exertions in 
the county of Leicester tow aids diffusing 
tUp objects of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, cannot be too highly 
appreciated.” 

“ § Ecclut, xxxviii. 25.*' 


tion ; the 1 Cottager’ has the 4 Reflections’ 
of his own mind, or the pious conversation 
of his fire side, aided and enlivened by the 
help of daily reflections suggested to his 
mind ; the Publican receives the word of 
friendly exhortation under the ensnaring 
(temptations of his daily business * and the 
Servant, whether male or female, is pro- 
vided with suitable maxims of 4 reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteous- 
ness V The young are worn to the paths 
of religion and virtue by the charm of in- 
teresting and instructive narrative; the 
aged are cheered in the vale of life by the 
soothing words of spiritual exhortation 
and comfort. The penitent is addressed 
in terms of reconciliation and peace; the 
tioubled spirit is assuaged by the mild 
voice of Gospel truth ; the lukewarm are 
roused ; the sceptic is convinced ; the 
open sinner reproved ; the backslider re- 
called; the separatist admonished; the 
enthusiast addressed in the 4 words of truth 
and soberness f;’ the formalist awakened ; 
the self-righteous convinced of sin , and the 
sincere and stedfast confirmed and 
strengthened in pieUr and virtue. Above 
all, in the trying hour of sickness, the 
affectionate volumes of the Society speak 
the word of exhoitation to their 4 great 
and endless comfort/ Lastly, m the evil 
hour of daiktiess, when the powcis of 
Satan were at woik to spread the pesti- 
lence of infidelity and sedition throughout 
the land ; this teady instrument of leligious 
ti utli interposed, and tluough the assist- 
ance of increased support was enabled 
piomptly to provide a timely antidote to 
the poison, by the eh eolation of occasional 
Tracts prepaied expressly for the emer- 
gency ; whilst by the yet fart he i recom- 
mendation of Parochial 1 Llnding Li- 
braries, a most valuable undpoweiful 
corrective (such as it is to be hoped will 
be extensively resorted to) has been 
afforded to the growing licentiousness of 
the press." 

Mr. M’Douall contends earnestly 
for set forms of prayer, and shews 
the especial value of our own, in a 
shoit and convincing manner. 

44 The lirst ground I shall mention is the 
apparent impossibility of men’s worship- 
ping, God jointly without foi ms. A prayer 
which is heard by r a congregation for the 
first time, may please them by its novelty, 
may instruct them by its truth, and may 
delight them by the devotedness of its ex- 

44 * U Tim. ui. 16.” 

<4 t Acts xxvi. 25. 
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pression ; Juit it cannot be said to carry the 
homage of their affections to the throne of 
grace. It may be an excellent prayer of 
the minister for them, but it candot be 
their own joint worship ; (for while they 
are considering the tmth and propriety of 
one sentiment, lie has passed on to another]* 
and though they may thus be taught to, 
they do not actually, pny. By fiequent 
repetition however this prayer becomes 
familiar to the congregation ; and in pro- 
portion as it ceases to excite their curiosity 
it increases in its use as the medium of 
their services, till at length being tho- 
roughly well known to them, it has acquir- 
ed completely the character of a set form, 
and is indeed as truly a set form as if print- 
ed and placed before their eyes. 

“ And the question is not whether it be 
better to use a set form of prayer in a con- 
gregation or no set form (for it is impossi- 
ble for men jointly to worship God without 
a form) but whether it is better to use a 
form of one person’s composing according 
to his own judgment or fancy ; or a form, 
composed by the united talents of thewisest 
men, and which the fxperience of ages has 
proved to be most excellent. With respect 
to the person ministering, it would be un- 
just as well as uncharitable to suppose, 
that any man who dates to preseut himself 
before God as the minister m a congrega- 
tion of Christians, should so far forget the 
instruction of the wise king as not to weigh 
well his words and his thoughts, and to re- 
peat precisely in the congregation, the 
form which he has prepared in his closet. 
However new therefore his prayer may at 
first be to hisscongregation, to himself it is 
already well known and a set form ; and as 
soon as it is possible, by the frequency of 
its repetition, for the congregation to join 
in it, it liar, become a set form to them also. 

“ In confirmation of this reasoning we 
may observe, that a proposition announced 
for the first time may be immediately as- 
sented to, by those who are previously 
instructed in the subject matter; but it it 
not their proposition. A sermon address- 
ed to a congregation, they may readily as- 
sent to the truth of, but it is not their ser- 
mon. And to a prayer addressed to God 
in their name, they may heartily say Amen ; 
bnt as little is it their prayer— they cannot 
feel in their hearts that they have them- 
selves made their petition, that their sins 
are confessed, or the MERCIES they have 
received, been acknowledged. 

tl We Come therefore necessarily , as I 
think, to the conclusion, that it is impos- 
sible for men jointly to worship God, with- 
out a previous acquaintance with the ser- 
vices joined in.” P.6. 

Remembancer, No. 50. 


u But chiefly onr Church prescribes the 
use of fixed and authorised services, in. 
order that she may K£ep fast the form of 
sound words. Poisons who justly consider 
.the end of Religion to be, the making men 
righteous ; aie apt sometimes to forget, 
that the righteousness of Chrhtians de- 
pends on Christian faith ; and think, that 
little regard is to be paid to the doctrines 
of Cluistniiity, in companion of wh it is 
due to its precepts. But if it was Chris- 
tian doctrine which first reformed the 
world, and established Clmstiau virtue 
and righteousness on the rums of’ idolatry 
and vice, it must no doubt be Christian 
faith winch still supports them. If 1 lie 
person who ministers in a congregation is 
not bound to the use of any prescn bed and 
authorised service, how can his congre- 
gation be sure that they are in the right 
faith. He that ministers may pronounce 
what prayers and thanksgivings he pleases. 
Suppose then the minister to have any par- 
ticular opinion of his own on any important 
point of Chi istian doctrine ; — suppose, for 
example, he thinks the Son inferior to the 
Father, — that worship is not to be paid to 
the Son, — or such like ; — then his congre- 
gation must either adopt the same heresy, 
or must feel themselves in the most un- 
becoming situation, as listening to what 
they conceive to be the grossest impiety. 
Instances have occurred, where clergymen 
of the Church of England have resigned 
their charges, because their conscience 
would not allow them to read the service 
prescribed, they differing from it in opinion 
on some important doctrine. Now had 
there been no prescribed service for our 
Church, — had those persons been per- 
mitted to use in the Church, •services of 
their own composition, their conscience 
might never have been put to this severe 
trial. But on the other hand, the evil 
consequeuccs of this libeity might have 
been incalculably destructive. Their con- 
gregations not suspecting their heresy, 
might insensibly have been led into the 
same ; denying the Lord that bought thorn, 
abandoning their hold on the only sure 
foundation of man's hope, and sinking 
themselves in the very gall of bitterness, 
and bond of iniquity. We owe it therefore 
(under God !) to our excellent liturgy, 
which is proved by this its power against 
the heretic, to be a very rock of Strength 
to the faithful; — we owe it to our ex- 
cellent liturgy, that the evil^in these in- 
stances was confined to the offending, 
though it may surely be conscientious, 
ministers themselves. 

Mr. Algar takes a view of “the 
P 
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doctrinal lessons inculcated by the 
• Books and Tracts upon the cata- 
logue of the Society ior Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

tL Is it not highly desirable, that, amidst 
the ahnoNt boundless variety of opinions 
now pirvniling, a plain well-meaning man 
should be assisted to form a right judg- 
ment? that lie should be put chi bis guard 
against the plausible fallacies, whieli other- 
wise might lead him ash ay? This is a 
danger to which he is exposed with lespcct 
to some of the most important points of 
faith and practice : and, as the one must 
depend on the other, it is highly necessary 
that a man’s religious piinciples should he 
correct and scriptuial. The Society, 
therefore, diligently laboms to inculcate 
the pure doctrines of the gospel as they 
are maintained in onr Church, in their 
genuine simplicity, soberness, and truth. 
Some of the most material of these are 
often misunderstood and misrepresented ; 
and the danger of such eiioneous state- 
ments consists chiefly in this : — that by 
partial and garbled quotation, or by mis- 
application, Set iptuie is generally appealed 
to for the confirmation of doctrines, or ex- 
positions of doctrines, than which nothing 
can be more foreign to its genuine import. 
This might be instanced in some most 
momentous particulars. I will only advert, 
and that very briefly, to two or three. The 
enquiry which every thoughtful man must 
feel to he the most important that he can 
possibly make, is this, — 4 What must l do 
to be saved?’ To this Scripture at once 
answers, — ‘Relieve* on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ 4 Whoso- 
ever f belK-veth in him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ — From these 
and similar passages, the Antinomian in- 
fers that a mere trust and reliance on the 
merits of Christ, which he denominates 
faith, is all that is necessary for salvation, 
and he overlooks, or slightly mentions, 
moral obedience. — The Pelagian, seeing 
the error and danger of this notion, rushes 
into the opposite extreme. — He contends 
that we are to be lewarded heieafter, not 
merely, * according to our works,’ but for 
the merit o/ those works and in confirma- 
tion of this notion, he also will quote Scrip- 
ture. Now are not these opposite opinions 
equally Talse and dangerous? — and is it not 
truly dcsitable that the poor should be as- 
sisted to scejthrough the fallacies by which 
they are supported, and be made to under- 
stood rightly the way of salvation ? What 

* Acts xvi. 31.” 

John iii. 15." 


then does our Society do? instead of 
being hurried into one extreme through 
fear of its opposite, it keeps close to the 
Churchman’s guide in expounding the Scrip- 
tures, and exhibits the truth as the Church 
teaches it, and 4 as it is in Jesus.’, It main- 
tains in all its books and tracts, that great 
doctrine of the gospel, which Luther em- 
phatically called 4 the doctrine by which a 
church must stand or fall * — Justification 
by faith. It sets foith the atonement and 
intercession of J"sin Christ as the only 
foundation of a Mimci's hope +. It pi caches 
Christ as the Alpha and Omega J, the 
beginning and the* end, the author and the 
finisher of out $ faith. Nor does it at any 
time, deny, that it is by faith we are justi- 
fied or accepted. Rut, at the same time, 
it carefully explains this doctrine, and de- 
fines what tiiat laitli iv, whcieby we are 
saved :■ — that it is, an entile assent of the 
mind and submission of the will to the 
authority of Christ ; — a cordial reception 
of Him in all the oitices wljeicin he is set 
forth to us : as our Prophet, whose de- 
clarations of the divine will wc must un- 
feignedly and thankl&lly receive ; — as our 
Priest, who only could make atonement 
for us, and on the merits of whose piopi- 
tiation, we must altogether depend ; — and 
lastly, as our Kino, to whose commands 
and authority we must yield a sincere, a 
constant, and a chcciful obedience. It 
shews how, a genuine faith consists of all 
these; and how that which is wanting in 
any one of them is not genuine. Thus^the 
Antinomi.m considers only the Prophetical 
and Priestly y and loses sight of, or does 
not sufficiently icgard, the. Kingly cha- 
racter of Christ; — while the Pelagian re- 
ceives Him as Prophet and King, but does 
not duly regard him as Priest . 

u In like manner, on fi'ie momentous 
subject of the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
oiii Society follows the Church, and there- 
fore keeps equally at a distance from the 
delusions of enthusiasm on the one hand, 
and the scepticism of misjudging pride on 
the other. It maintains uniformly that the 
Holy Spirit is 4 the Lord and giver of life,’ 
from whom 4 all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do proceed,’ 
and it teaches us to pray that God would 
4 cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of his Holy Spirit but at the 
same, thime, it shews liow alon e, we are tQ 
judge for ourselves, whether 4 God hath 

“ * Articulus stautis aut catUutis ec- 

clesia?.” 

“ t 1 Cor. iii. 11. 

44 J Rev. i. 8.” 

4< § Heb. xii. 2.” 
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given ur his spirit namely, by those 
fruits whfcli are inseparable, ‘ love t, joy, 
peare, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
failli, meekness, temperance.* Need I ask 
wliethei ail Essential service is not rendered 
to those who are thus guarded from error, 
on points* in which error is so frequent, so| 
easy, and yet withal, so fatal? — Would time 
permit, I might shew how the same benefit 
is conferred with respect to many other 
subjects of scarcely less moment. Such, 
for instance*, as, Original Sin — the Divinity 
ofOhiist — the Doctrine of the Trinity. On 
these points, mistaken opinions must lead 
* to erroneous practice ; and such are the 
circumstances of the times, that, without 
some such aid as our Society affords, those 
opinions arc likely to pievail.” P. 20. 

We cannot conclude this article 
without again adverting to'Mr. Me- 
rewether's pamphlet upon the So- 
cieties which ought not to be patro- 
nized by th/.* Church of England. It 
is written with great temper, and is 
evidently the result of experience 
and reflection- # rhe testimony of 
such a writer is of the very highest 
value — and it is thus that lie speaks 
of ceitain persons in his neighbour- 
hood, 

“ What is the actual state of the case 
Alas ! with a large proportion of both 
Clergy and Laity (and although it is with 
paiTi I say it, I fear, in this County, of 
Beneficed Clergy also) the case is quite 
otherwise. Jlot only, as I said before, is 
the Christian Knowledge Society nut pre- 
ferred amongst us, but it is superseded. I 
am sure I assert a known and indisputable 
fact, when I iiay, that many, many Mem- 
bers of our Church, both Lay and Clerical, 
within this Count) , attend constantly pro- 
vincial Meetings of the Bible Society, who 
seldom, if ever, attend the same Meetings 
of the Christian Knowledge Society. How 
can this be accounted foi ? Is the foicign 
operation of such overwhelming moment, 
as that the mode in which the domestic 
.circulation takes place is to be deemed as 
nothing, as a feather in the scale ? Is it 
pleasanter to a Churchman to circulate the 
Scriptures with those who go out from us , 
rather than with those who are with us ? 
— rs the distribution* of the Scriptures in 
the manner adopted by the Bible Society 
boasted of as a matter of glory and le- 
joicing ; and shall the same Churchmen who 

* 1 John, iv. IS.'* 

f< t Gal. v. 22, 23.” 


so boast, keep aloof from promoting the 
same work on the principles recognized by # 
the Christian Knowledge Society.” P.22. 

The question which wc submit to 
the decision of our readers, is whe- 
ther the Clergy and Laity thus em- 
ployed in active alliance with dissen- 
ters, can be reckoned as meritorious 
and consistent members of the Es- 
tablishment, as the preachers who 
have been under review. The latter 
do good in an authorised manner — 
the former do whatever seemeth 
good in their own eyes. The latter 
are stayers at home — the former are 
gadders abroad. The latter endea- 
vour to correct the popular taste, 
and to bring back disciples to the 
Church. The former tacitly con- 
fess that the Church is too lifeless 
and tame for their purpose, and by 
laking their neighbours to a Meet- 
ing-house under the denomination 
of a Bible Society, carry them to 
the threshold of the Conventicle, and 
tempt them to sit within its walls. 
Such are the distinctions between 
the two classes of our brethren — and 
one of them must be in the wrong. 


Reviewers Reviewed . — Edinburgh 
Review, No. LXX IV. Art. IV. 
Durham Case —Clerical Abuses. 
Art. VII. The Bishop* of Peter- 
borough and his Clergy . — Art. 
IX. The Bishop of London's 
Charge. 

The most attached and devoted ad- 
mirers of the Edinburgh Review, 
will hardly refuse to acknowledge, 
that the principal excellence of that 
publication is found in disquisitions 
of political economy. In these dis- 
quisitions he will not disown the 
prevalence of a party spirit, and wall 
probably admit that many* of its 
leading articles are rehearsals of ar- 
guments intended to be u$‘ed, or reca- 
pitulations of arguments which have 
been used in either House of* Par- 
liament. While he applauds the 
skill aud address with which tfiese 
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questions are debated, he will ac- 
knowledge the partial statement, 
the occasional misrepresentation, 
the enforcement of one argumeut, 
the suppression or evasion of ano- 
ther, the bold invective ami the 
cutting irony, which become the po- 
pular debater of a party. In ques- 
tions of general literature! he will 
be cautious of arrogating any ex- 
traordinary merit to the Reviewers 
of Edinburgh, notwithstanding the 
supplies of classical learning which 
they arc wont to draw from calum- 
niated Oxford; and candour will 
be unable to deny, that the judg- 
ment of the critic is commonly bi- 
assed by the zeal of the partizan ; 
and that the value of a work is es- 
timated not by its intrinsic merit, 
but by the political opinions which 
the writer is supposed to possess. 
The spirit of political party per- 
vades the whole review, and gives 
a taint to all its lucubrations. The 
religious sentiments of the Edin- 
burgh Review are large and liberal ; 
so large and liberal indeed, as 
hardly to be compi eh ended within 
any of the notions of theological 
truth, which the many sects of the 
Christian Church have embraced ; 
and if they are Christian, they are, 
as Archbishop Seeker said of the 
Monthly Reviewers, in reference to 
the latitudinarianism of Hoadley, 
secundum umm Winton , always fluc- 
tuating and undefined. When the 
subject unhappily falls beneath their 
notice, it is treated with a levity 
which would offend the pro fa nest in- 
fidel, with a superficial carelessness 
which would discredit the most in- 
experienced polemic, with a confi- 
dence which nothing but ignorance 
can inspire, and with a hardihood 
of misrepresentation, which the most 
devoted prostration of the under- 
standing to the spirit of party, can 
neither palliate nor excuse. That 
the Edinburgh Reviewers should he 
indifferent to religious truth, that 
Ifcey* should be unfriendly to the 
Jpctrine and constitution of the 
^hurdi of England, may excite a 
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feeling rather of regret than of sur- 
prize : that it is no. unreasonable 
requisition, that when the sacred 
writers of ihe Christian faith are 
examined in a Christian country, 
the discussion should be fr*»e from 
the sophistry, the virulence, and 
the vulgarity, which would disgrace 
the lowest debating club of the me- 
tropolis. 

In the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, are three distinct 
articles, upon questions of eccle- 
siastical polity, severally entitled in 
the advertisement, and in the run- 
ning title, ** Durham Case — Clerical 
Abuses. The Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough and his Clergy ; and the 
Bishop of London’s Charge.’’ It 
is not necessary that we should in- 
sist upon any one of the questions 
whichorigiually and ostensibly calls 
forth the remarks of the reviewer : 
but in all these articles there are 
specimens of buffoonery, and of 
wilful and deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion, or of such ignorance and infa- 
tuation, as is hardly to be conceived 
in a public writer, which it is our 
duty to rectify and expose. 

The review of the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Charge is in the usual si vie 
of the Edinburgh Review, invec- 
tive, discursive, irrelevant. The 
Bishop, in 1814, had asserted, that 
“ indifference to forms of faith is 
indifference to truth and falsehood/’ 
a sentiment which is cordially em- 
braced by every Churchman, and 
we will confidently add, by every 
consistent Dissenter, who on no 
other principle can vindicate his dis- 
sent. This assertion is introduced 
in the Edinburgh Review of a 
Charge delivered in 1822, for the 
purpose of propping up an impu- 
tation of bigotry. The Bishop had 
also asserted “ that the diffusion 
of knowledge disjoined from reli- 
gious instruction, stands in the same 
relation to ignorance as positive 
evil to the absence of good.” In 
the late charge it is aflirmed, that 
before the French Revolution “ the 
diffusion of knowledge exceeded 
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the countervailing powers of reli- 
gion anfl morality,” and that “ there 
is no necessary connexion between 
knowledge and goodness, between 
the possession of intellectual power ‘ 
and a disposition to apply it to it$ 
proper ends.” 

The ordinary reader will not ea- 
sily anticipate the remarks of the 
Edinburgh Riviewerou these senten- 
ces, or be persuaded to coincide in 
his objection to “ the monstrous 
assumption that the diffusion of 
knowledge and cultivation of intel- 
lect, is iu itself something which 
requires to be counteracted, or as 
the Bishop, in lus inaccurate and 
bad style calls it, countervailed by 
religious and moral instruction." 
In respect of the critical exception, 
it is plain that the Bishop's meaning 
was properly expressed by counter - 
vailed , and that the Reviewer's cor- 
rection is inaccurate and bad. The 
Bishop knew full well that the 
diffusion of knowledge would not 
be counteracted or hindered in its 
progress, but invigorated and im- 
proved by religious instruction; and 
lie knew' also that the dissemination 
of an infidel philosophy was not 
countervailed by religious know- 
ledge, for there was no equipoise ; 
the one was rapidly advancing, the 
other was absolutely at a stand. 
This modern Zoilus is well qualified 
to talk of an “ inaccurate and bad 
style,” and of “ a figure of speech 
called slip-slop,' 7 of which, as the 
ancient grammarians have not treat- 
ed, the Edinburgh Reviewers will, 
perhaps, favour the world with a 
discourse, with copious illustrations 
from their own pages. 

In respect of the tc monstrous 
assumption" it is equally plain, that 
the whole merit of it is due to the 
Reviewer, who first alters the Bi- 
shop’s language, and then annexes 
his own inferences, it is not the 
Bishop who assumes, that “ the dif- 
fusion of knowledge is in itself 
something which requires to be 
counteracted the Bishop does not 
deny that “ knowledge is in itself 


an improvement of character nor 
does he “ hold learning and intelli- 
gence as bad of themselves, or of 
evil tendency,” bathe merely makes 
a distinction, of which every man 
must perceive the truth, between 
knowledge and goodness, between 
the art of reading and the practice 
of virtue, and maintains that “ the 
requisition of knowledge by the 
lower orders, ought not to be dis- 
couraged, but turned into the right 
channels." This is the only pre- 
caution which the Bishop recom- 
mends, ami what else does the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, or the advo- 
cate of the British and Foreign 
Schools advise, when he exults in 
the confession, that there “ never 
yet has been a school without Bible 
Lessons," w ithout an attempt, how- 
ever meagre, to combine religious 
and moral truth with instruction in 
letters? And yet the Reviewer in 
contradiction to his own boast, has 
the confidence to affirm of the Bi- 
shop : 

<w All bis readers must at once peiceivc 
that he is the enemy, upon pi innple, of 
whatever informs and enlightens the poor, 
that is, the hulk of mankind ; that he 
holds an ignorant generation to be far 
more ceitdinly in the path of virtue and 
happiness, than a well-educated commu- 
nity , that if he submits to have the people 
taught, it is only because they are deter- 
mined to have instruction, whether he 
will or no ; and that Ins only hope is to 
make the line of their education coincide 
with the interests of the political system 
with which he is connected.*’ P. 459. 

Now this is all a “ monstrous 
assumption” of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer. The Bishop's readers will 
perceive no such thing as he sup- 
poses them to perceive: but they 
will blush for human nature, that 
any being w ith the heart and under- 
standing of a man, should in- 
fluenced by that most degrading of 
passions, political antipathy, to 
deal in accusations as fnfte as they 
are mischievous, ami to challenge, 
as far as his little influence extends, 
the hatred and resentment of^in 
undiscriminating multitude towards 
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a man, whose first care is the religious 
and moral instruction of the people. 

But in the morbid imagination of 
this malignant reviler, the Bishop is 
not only “ an enemy upon principle 
of whatever instructs the hulk of 
mankind,’' he “ not only calum- 
niates knowledge, he slanders those 
who are labouring to spiiad it.” 
The reader shall compare the text 
with the comment. 

The Bishop atlinns : 

il Tlie enemies of religion and order 
are so well aware of these consequences 
that, while they profess ail earnest desue 
to enlighten the people, they enooinage 
that mode of instruction alone which in- 
stills no fixed principles of leligiuu, no 
preference to any fonn of worship.” 

The Reviewer remarks : 

“ We desire the reader to note the 
charity with which tins Prelate ventures 
lo stigmatize as infidels and anarchists, 
every one who would eivc to the poor the 
inestimable blessings of Christian educa- 
tion, without regai d to particular creeds 
or forms of woiship.” 

The Bishop stigmatizes no such 
persons. He assumes what no man 
can deny, what the Review'd him- 
self defends, thal theie is a mode 
of instruction which instills no fixed 
principles of religion, no preference 
to any form of worship, and he 
says, that* the enemies of religion 
and order enrouiage that mode. 
This is very diflcicnt from imputing 
a hatred of religion and order to the 
body of the patrons of that system, 
and ftom charging them with infi- 
delity. Here again the distinguish- 
ing candour of the Reviewer leads 
him to assert, that the Bishop is 
“ intolerant and bigoted enough 
to make apostacy from the faith 
of their fathers the condition of 
giving the poor instruction,” that 
“ this # High-priest will not suffer 
little children to come unto him, 
without asking whether their parents 
are Catholics, or Presbyterians, or 
Churchmen; and if his lordship 
that they are Sectarians, he 
fwftfds them, unless they will apos- 


tatize, for neither of such nor of any 
hut his own according to hini is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 1 The reader 
needs not to he desired lo note the 
charity of these remarks. The <re- 
vievver himself can hardly be igno- 
rant, that no apostacy is required 
nor any qualification, but a willing- 
ness to receive instruction in the 
first principles of Christian truth ; 
and if he will but look into the Cen- 
tral School in Baldwin’s Gardens, 
lie will he ashamed of the confi- 
dence of his assertion, he will be 
confounded by the atrociousness of 
his calumny. What would he him- 
self think of the charity, which 
should insinuate, that to prescribe 
a lesson in the New Testament, or 
to use the Authorized Version of 
the Bible without note or comment, 
is to exclude the child of the Roman- 
ist and the Jew. If it should he the 
office of this ma» f to select a Bible 
lesson, we would recommend for his 
own improvement, Romans xii. 7 — 
10 . 

The Bishop of Peterborough and 
his Clergy are treated with a vein of 
pleasantry and humour quite origi- 
nal, and such as might excite the 
envy of the facetious gentleman, who 
was wont of old to collect jests and 
gibes, and try their effect in the po- 
lished circles of the Metropolis, 
before they were ventured into the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review : 
and it canuot he denied, that after 
all which has been said upon the 
eiglity-seven questions, it has been 
reserved for the Edinburgh Reviewer 
to throw some new illustrations on 
a controversy which appeared to be 
exhausted. We had not before 
heard of a te supralapsarian bullock ” 
or a “mitred butcher,’’ (p.435). 
We had not before been informed 
that Bishops talk of their Clergy and 
their°Diocese “as if these things 
belonged to them, as their sheep 
and dogs belonged ( belong) to them,” 
(p. 447). We had never before met 
in any catalogues of rarities, with 
so curious an assortment as “a 
learned man in aN Hovel (Oh 1 the 
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Cockney ! an Aovel) with sermons 
and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, 
Hebrew books and ragged children,” 
(p. 443). »We had never before been 
indulged with such exquisite refine- 
ment of classical phraseology as at 
“ idoneous vehicle,” which being 
done into English, means a “stalk- 
ing horse,” (p. 438). In our igno- 
rance of the perfect follies of He- 
raldry,” we had always thought that 
Bishops prefixed their Christian 
names to the name of their Diocese, 
and that “ Peterborough” (p.442) 
whs the form of a nobleman’s signa- 
ture. We could not have conceived 
what wonderful variety may be pro- 
duced by multiplying 87 by differ- 
ent figures, if this profound arilh- 
meticiaii had not made the experi- 
ment and delivered the result, (p. 430). 
We did not know that questions in 
theology might be tried by a milli- 
ner’s measure, Before we read — 
two inches to origiual sin ; an inch 
and a half to justification ; three 
quarters to predestination, and to 
free-will only a quarter of an inch. 
But if his lordship gives them an 
inch they will take an ell,*' (p.437.) 
A geological map and a tailor's put. 
tern card are now combined for the 
first time, and both might be im- 
proved by qpmparisou w ith a harle- 
quin’? jacket. “We must petition 
for the assistance of the geologist 
in the fabrication of an ecclesiasti- 
cal map. All the Arminian districts 
must be purple. Green for theo- 
logical extremity, sky-blue for ano- 
ther, as many colours as there are 
Bishops;” (the rainbow will need 
to he revised) “ as many shades of 
these colours as there are Arch- 
deacons, a tailor’s pattern card, the 
picture of vanity, fashion and ca- 
price, v (p. 435). In short, some- 
thing very like an Edinburgh Re- 
viewer writing theology ; “ a fallow 
of infinite jest /’ a pleasant com- 
panion on the road to Yorkshire, 
able to laugh and talk de omni sci - 
bill , well skilled, in the event of an 
attack, in “ knocking a man down 
with a bludgeon, and then abusing 
5 


him for splashing you with his 
blood, and pestering you with his 
groans/’ (p. 443), and well ac- 
quainted with the stages on the 
road, admitted “ at Barnet, re- 
jected at Stevenage, re-adniifted at 
Buckdcn, kicked out as a Calvinist 
at Witham Common, and hailed as 
an ardeift Aiminiaii at York.” 1\ 
435. 

To his other accomplishments 
this gentleman has added that of a 
fortune-teller. “ The Irish tithes 
will probably fall next Session. *’ 
It was prudent to insert, probably, 
for that word, like if, w ill save many 
a reputation, and prove a great 
peace-maker. In the prospect of 
the future, lie becomes serious in 
the observation of the present, and 
immediately subjoins: “ the com- 
mon people are regularly receding 
from the Church of England, — 
baptizing, burying, and confirming 
for themselves.’’ (P. 430.) Now if 
our boon companion bad but hap- 
pened to express his opinion gram- 
matically, and to exhibit sonic little 
knowledge of the state of the Dis- 
senters, we might have asked and 
listened with attention to the 
grounds of his opinion : but what 
is meant by the people baptizing 
for themselves, burying for them- 
selves, confirming for themselves? 
Is it meant that among the other 
regularities of their recession from 
the Church, they are burying their 
own very selves? Or is it in- 
tended by this Edinburgh slip-slop 
to assert, that the Dissenters carry 
their children to be baptized at 
the Conventicle, and that they are 
buried in the grounds annexed to the 
Conventicle ? Wc admit the fact : 
but from our own observation in a 
rural district of large population, 
abounding with Dissenters, we*deny 
that the practice is in any degree 
increasing. The public worship is 
more generally attended tBan it was 
wont to be, and therefore the con* 
gregations of Dissenters are more 
numerous, but their numerical in- 
crease does not exceed that of the 
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congregations of the Church. The 
Children of Dissenters are often bap- 
tized at the Church ; the children 
of Churchmen are not baptized wt 
the Meeting. The bodies of Dis- 
senters are, with few exceptions, 
buried in the Church-yard : and it 
is a common request that the body 
may be carried into the ’ Church, 
whither the Dissenting minister ac- 
companies the mourner'. We are 
speaking of the old Dissenters, or 
Independents. In the populous 
towns, the new Chu idles and Cha- 
pels of the Establishment are not 
unteuanted: and the people have 
shewn no preference of the Meeting- 
house to the Church, though the 
want of accommodation in the latter 
has frequently driven them to use 
the former. We have yet to inquire, 
what the writer means by the people 
confirming for themselves? Is it 
possible that he cau be so ignorant 
as not to know, that confirmation is 
exclusively the rite of an episcopal 
Church; that it is administered by 
the Bishop only ; that the Dissen- 
ters have not only no such rite, but 
that it is a rite to which they have 
the strongest objections, and which 
is utterly inconsistent with their 
doctrine and form of baptism ? Be- 
fore this writer again announces the 
fall of the Church, it may be useful 
to examine the signs with more ex- 
actness. 

But the reader will probably in- 
quire, what has become of the Bi- 
shop of Peterborough and his Cler- 
gy ? It is indeed time to ask the 
question, for in the entertainment, 
which this writer’s extraordinary 
humour has afforded, and in the 
necessity of correcting one of his 
casual misrepresentations, wc have 
neglected to state, that to all which 
has b«en said in and out of Parlia- 
ment in the course of nearly three 
3f*arft» this writer has added nothing 
flitch requires our attention. He 
modestly disclaims much acquaiut- 
, t $nce wjlh the law, although much of 
> Ijaw is involved h* the question which 
4 ?SeW agitated ; and his manner is 
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sufficient to shew, without any more 
express declaration, that he is not 
vary profoundly versed in theologi- 
cal lore. His appropriate office is to 
laugh when “ ladies pull caps’' and 
V Bishops pull mitres,” to dance 
“ with masters and misses at Peter- 
borough, ”or to explain to the “chap- 
lains’* the nature of “ plulocathar- 
tic propensities hut he lias no 
pretensions to assuage or govern the 
“ storm in the English Church,” 
which he supposes to have arisen, 
but of which we confidently an- 
nounce the abatement, in the belief 
that the questions have been ivith- 
draivn . It will be enough therefore 
to exhibit one specimen of this 
writer’s polemical talent. He ex- 
tracts three answers which he calls 
excluding answers. In two of these 
answers it is affirmed lot idem verbis: 

“ It is quite agreeable to Scripture to 
say that man has no share in the work of 
his own Salvation.” 

u Christ did not die for all men, but 
only for a chosen few.” 

The reviewer places in parallelism 
with the first of these answers the 
Tenth Article, and with the second 
part of the Seven teeth Article of the 
Church. He then proceeds : 

u Now whether these answers are right 
or wrong, we presume not to decide : but 
we cannot help saying there appears to be 
some little colour in the language of the 
Articles for the errors of the respondent. 
It (what ?) does not appear to be such a 
deviation from the plain, literal, and gram- 
matical sense of the Articles as to merit 
rapid and ignominious ejectment from the 
bosom of the Church.” 

He does not presume to decide 
“ whether the answers be right or 
wrong but he does presume to 
affirm “ the errors of the respon- 
dent.” In this there is marvellous 
inconsistency, but there is no pre- 
sumption : the most superficialknow- 
ledge of the Scriptures will enable 
any man to determine that these an- 
swers cannot be right. Since St. 
Paul has instructed the Philippians 
to work out tfair own salvation, it 
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is not “ agreeable lo Scripture to 
say, that man has no* share in the 
work of his 0 W 11 salvation.” Since 
St. John has declared Christ to he 
a propitiation for the sins of the , 
whole world , it cannot be said, that 
“ Christ died not for all men, but 
for a chosen few." Whatever little 
colour may be found, or supposed 
under a peculiar interpretation to 
be found in the Articles for the 
doctrine of a particular redemption, 
which is generally disclaimed by 
the modern Calvinists : is the per- 
son who maintains this doctrine qua- 
lified to read the Absolution, the 
Litany, or the General Thanks- 
giving, or to teach the Catechism 
of the Church, in all of which the 
doctrine of universal redemption is 
distinctly Affirmed: or to administer 
the Sacrarpent of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in which the personal applica- 
tion to the communicant, “ Christ 
died for thee," “Christ’s blood was 
shed for thee” is made in cor- 
respondence with this doctrine 2 A 
man who disbelieves this doctrine 
has no reason to complain of an ig- 
nominious ejectment from the bo- 
som of the Church, at whose altars 
he is not qualified without better 
knowledge to officiate. 

If the “ Durham Case” were what 
it pretends # to be, it would not re- 
quire our attention. The Chapter 
of Durham is capable of defending 
itself. But. from the case of the 
chapter of Durham, the height of 
whose offending was, that the bell 
of the Cathedral was not tolled on 
the death of the late Queen, the 
Edinburgh Reviewer digresses with 
his customary liberality to a larger 
view of clerical affairs, involving the 
whole Church and Clergy of Eng- 
land. Mr. Brougham, in defending 
Mr. Williams on a charge of libci 
prosecuted by the Chapter of Dur- 
ham, and in maiqjtainiug the ‘right 
of free inquiry into ecclesiastical 
matters, had insidiously affirmed 
that “ the Church of England is 
the most reformed of the reformed 
Churches of Europe.” The Re- 
Remembrancer, No. 50, 


viewer is offended at this position* 
which he entirely denies , and in op* 
position to which he maintains, that 
“ it is in discipline at least, 'if not 
in doctrine, and certainly in its con- 
stitution, the least reformed of those 
which have thrown oft' the gross 
errors, and grosser abuses of Po- 
pery.” # 

Jt is not easy to conceive the 
scale of offence imputed under these 
loose expressions: but lo doctrine, 
which might have been supposed 
the least offensive, it is objected, 
and the objection is intended to 
fasten a charge of intolerance upon 
the Church in the treatment of the 
Catholics, that the doctrine of trail- 
substantiation is maintained in t lie 
Catechism, and that of popish ab- 
solution in the office of the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. The design and 
purpose of the exception will natu- 
rally mislead the judgment of the 
objector. A well-informed* an im- 
partial, and candid writer might 
have perceived the difference be- 
tween the doctrine of ihe real pre- 
sence maintained in the Catechism, 
and that of the corpoieal presence 
rejected in the Article ; he might 
have known, that the corporeal 
presence must be common to all ; 
he might have called to mind the 
words of our Lord (John vi.) from 
which the passage in the (Jatechism 
is collected ; and he would have 
acknowledged that it was yrimi t 
facie , most improbable that bishop 
Overal, in annexing the doctrine of 
the Sacraments to the Catechism, in 
the reign of James I. should revive 
the doctrine of tninsuhstautiation, 
and contradict the Articles esta- 
blished under Elizabeth. In ar- 
raigning the doctrine of absolution, 
the writer wholly overlooks the un- 
exceptionable formula in the office 
of the Holy Communion ; and he 
denies that the sense of the Church 
is to be collected by a comparison 
of the form in the oftice*of Visita- 
tion with that in the morning .and 
evening prayer. With such a writer 
it is vain to contend, especially as 
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he ventures to affirm “ that the pri- 
mitive Church never pretended to 
have any absolving power/’ Did he 
ever read the Epistles of Saint Cy- 
prian, which wc recommend to his 
attention ? We would also recom- 
mend Bishop Uuntingford’s Pre- 
paration for the holy Office of 
Priests ; or Words of Qfdination 
and Absolution explained in a 
Charge delivered previously to an 
Ordination in which will be found 
a collation and exposition of all 
the offices of the Church which re- 
late to this delicate subject, with 
** proof that concerning absolution 
there exists a great difference of 
opinion between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Council of Trcut and 
that, in the judgment of the former, 
absolution is an act ministerial, not 
authoritative; declarative, not juri- 
dical. 

To a faint and qualified acknow- 
ledgment of the excellence of the 
Liturgy are added many objections, 
of which the principal is, " that 
the fathers of the Anglican Church 
who prepared it were merely com- 
pilers, abridgers, and translators, 
which gave that staunch reformer 
(Calvin) occasion to marvel * how 
any persons should be so fond of 
the leavings of popish dross/” 
There is the same occasion to mar- 
vel at the toil of the refiner, in se- 
parating the pure metal from the 
ore; and of the miller, in separating 
the fine flour from the refuse. What 
is left of the Mass Book in the Eng- 
lish Liturgy is older than Popery : 
and much of the diction of the Book 
of Common Prayer may be traced 
not only in the ancient Euchologies, 
but in the authentic writings of the 
primitive fathers, and yet more in 
the sacred Scriptures. In one of 
the lectures of Bishop Randolph, 
delivered as Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, the language of 
our public services was perspi- 
cuously traced to the Liturgies of 
the ancient Church. The whole of 
that prelate’s lectures were an in- 
^hjiMible mine of professional 
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learning : there were some parts 
which the hearer coijld not forget: 
the whole would he a valuable and 
acceptable present to the j>ublic. 

Among other objections to the 
Church and its establishment, are 
alleged “ the exorbitant wealth, the 
political functions and connexions 
of the Church; its pluralities and 
non-residence, in a degree unknown 
even to the Romish scheme; the 
unequal distribution of its endow- 
ments, exhibited in the poverty of 
the labourer and the luxury of the 
sinecurist.” Abuses of Church pa- 
tronage we have no disposition to 
defend ; nor are we prepared to 
deny their existence. It is certain 
that both public and private patrons 
have much to answer for during the 
last hundred years of our history. 
And it is a subject of congratulation 
and rejoicing to the real friends of 
the Church of England, to observe 
the improvement which is taking 
place in the distribution of prefer- 
ment. But such a revolution in the 
patrimony of the Church as was 
projected by Bishop Watson ; such 
an appropriation of it as is recom- 
mended by Cobbett in respect of 
England, and by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers in respect of Ireland, 
would be an experiment which 
would shake the foundations of pii- 
vate property to their very centre. 
The Edinburgh Reviewed knows, or 
ought to know, that much of the 
patronage of the Church of England 
is by purchase or inheritance in the 
hands of laymen, is part of their 
private right, and that any forcible 
seizure of the incomes involved in 
that patronage, would be an act of 
wrong and robbery, to which no 
legislature will lend its sanction : 
and the Edinburgh Reviewer may 
also know, who have been the prin- 
cipal^ adversaries of the several 
enactments for redressing the evils 
of noh-residence, of removing what 
he calls “ the poverty of the la- 
bourer and the luxury of the sine- 
curist.” If he will turn to the Par- 
liamentary Debates on Sir* William 
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Scott’s Bill, on Mr. Perceval’s Bill, 
and on* the Consolidation Bill, he 
will find no cause to accuse tlje 
Bishops of opposing the measures 
of reform* 

In prosecuting the calumnies o{ 
the English Hierarchy, allusions are 
made to the liberalities of former 
times to the prejudice of the pre- 
sent, and a *diow of authority is 
collected »from Milton, King, Bur- 
net, Swift, and, though last not 
least, Bishop Watson, that model 
* of pluralisls and non-residents, who 
held all offices and discharged the 
duties of none — Bishop of Llandaff, 
Archdeacon of Ely, Regius Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, Rector of So- 
mersham, and Lord of Parliament, 
constantly resident — in Westmore- 
land. The Edinburgh Reviewer is 
profound ly.mistaken if he imagines 
that any act of illiberality in a cler- 
gyman is viewed ^itli complacency, 

L not held in the utmost abhorrence 
by those whom he would stigmatize 
under the denominations of lligh- 
Churchnien : but the injustice of 
th„ modern censures, of the avarice 
and selfishness of the hierarchy, has 
been again and agaiu exposed in our 
pages. To the same charge, almost 
repeated in the same words and 
from the same authorities, we can 
only offer the same reply : we can 
only repeat our references to the 
Bishops of* London, Durham, aud 
Llandaff, whose munificent appro- 
priation of their wealth, and to the 
Bishop of St. David’s, whose disin- 
terested abandonment of his private 
rights have seldom been equalled, 
have never been surpassed. In 
these reflexions the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer affects the unanfiable pro- 
pensities of the old man : — 

“ Difticilis, quernlas, laudator temporis 
acti 

Se puero, censor castigatorque miiiarnm.' 

• 

The Reviewer proceeds to recite 
a parallel between the English and 
Scotch Hierarchies, drawn by Mr. 
Brougham ; in which that gentleman 
is reported to have asserted, that 
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Prelacy is in Scotland “ abhorred 
alike in practice and in law, repu- 
diated by the whole institutions, 
scorned and detested by the whole 
inhabitants .... Strange as it may 
seem, and to many who hear me in- 
credible, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other he (the King) will 
see no such thing as a Bishop ; not 
such a thing is to be found from the 
Tweed to John a Groats; not a 
mitre/' This is indeed passing 
strange aud incredible. Were they 
then the ghosts of the seven Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, who addressed the King on 
his arrival in Edinburgh ? Had Mr. 
Brougham or his reporter never 
heard of the restrictions and op- 
pressions which the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland endured for 
more than a century, for their de 
voted attachment to the house a>i 
Stuart? of the relief which they 
experienced on the extinction ol 
that fated family ] of the progress 
which the Episcopalians have since 
been making in Scotland, of the 
enlargement of their congregations, 
and the multiplications of their cha- 
pels? Can Mr. Brougham or his 
reporter or reviewer have mixed at 
any time in the best society at Edin- 
burgh, and have found cause to as- 
sert, that Prelacy “ is scorned and 
detested by the whole inhabitants , ’ 
that in Scotland there is “ no such 
thing as a Bishop” 

But the Reviewer may have his 
peculiar notions of the office of a 
Bishop, in conformity with which 
he is led •* to place the title of the 
primate and the sexton upon the 
self-same grounds .... and to ex- 
press his utter inability to discover 
any thing more sacred or inviolable 
in the one than in the other.” In 
respect of secular rights we shall 
not dispute the position: the law 
throws its shield equally over all- 
high and low, rich and poor. If in 
the Reviewer’s judgment a Bishop 
is no other thing than a creaturfc of 
the state, a thing invented and 
sanctioned by act of parliament, vtfl 
Q 2 
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will admit that the title of the 
Bishop and the sexton may rest on 
the same grounds, may both be 
equally sacred and inviolable. But 
with our nortions of Episcopacy, as 
a divine institution, devolved in long 
succession from the Apostles, we 
perceive a sanctity in the one which 
we should seek in vain in 1 lie other, 
unless the Be viewer should improve 
upou the exposition of Mosheim, 
and understand by a sexton a 
Deacon. 

But we have done. We are weary 
of exposing the confidence of igno- 
rance aud the arts of illiberally. 
If the general information of the 
Edinburgh Review was on a level 
with its tlveological acquirement, it 
would be discarded by all the edu- 
cated classes of the community. 
The Editors should not presume too 
confidently on the ignorance and 
indifference of their readers, lest, 
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Statement of Books distributed by 
the Chichester Diocesan Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge , in 
1822. 

258 Bibles, 550 Testameuls, 1055 Prayer 
Books, 900 of the Society’s larger bound 
Books, and 3925 of the smaller Tracts, 
exclusive of Spelling Cards, Sheet Tracts, 
See. making an excess in favour of the year 
1822, as compared with 1821, of 62 Bibles, 
120 Testaments, and 469 Prayer Books, 
&c. 

The Donation for the year 1822, pre- 
sented by the Committee, in aid of the 
Society’s general designs, amounts to 
£108? 8*. 2d. 

Lichfield Diocesan Committee. 

< Dit>cesan Committee in aid of the So- 
r for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
formed at Lichfield, ou the 17 th of 
The Rev. Spencer Madan, se- 
r and treasurer. 
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like the once popular preacher of 
the Metropolis, who ventured to 
publish a cento of Paley under the 
name of an original sermon, which 
was afterwards exhibited in parallel 
columns in the Anti-Jacobin, they 
too nmy be exposed in their proper 
colours. The Editors should think 
it possible, that even their theology 
may be read by some who are not 
their partisans ; that their ignorance 
may be detected ; that their misre- 
presentations may not lie always 
overlooked, nor their ill-disguised 
hostility to the Church be for ever 
concealed. Their pleasantry may 
beguile the young and the inexpe- 
rienced ; hut there are others who 
will rightly judge, “ risu inepto ni- 
hil ineplius,” who will not scruple 
to treat a fool according to his folly, 
and to visit him with the just con- 
tempt which he deserves. 

** 


REGISTER. 

Corbridge District Committee . 

The District Committee 'of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, for 
the Deanery of Corbridge 1 , although but 
recently established, have commenced 
subscriptions also in behalf of the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

Alnwick District Committee . 

At a Meeting of the Alnwick District 
Committee, of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 7 th, subscriptions were entered into 
on behalf of that for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foicign Paits. 

tlalifax District Committee . 

From Halifax, in Yorkshire, subscrip- 
tions in aid of the same Incorporated So- 
ciety have been remitted, and the hope is 
expressed, that the contributions would so 
increase, as to allow the formation of a 
more extended District Committee, 
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Barstable and Chajpord District 
Committee . 

The Barstable and Chafford District 
Committee? of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, have also remitted 
subscriptions in aid of the Sister Institu- 
tion. 


BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

The Archdeacon of London’s 
Address to the Board of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, on moving the 
Resolutions for the Society's 
adoption, on Occasion of the la- 
mented Death of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

“ My Lord, 

Having had the honour to fill the 
chair of your Committee when we 
were called to deliberate upon a 
subject of so much general concern, 
and of such special interest to this 
Society — I should not discharge 
what is due to that Committee, if I 
did not, in moving their resolutions, 
endeavour to express the common 
feeling of those delegated members. 
Tneyhave, indeed, made this decla- 
ration in a way entirely proper and 
becoming tn the minutes which were 
framed at that time, and which will 
now be submitted to Your Lord- 
ship and to this Board. They have 
rendered thus a cordial testimony of 
respect, esteem and admiration; of 
regret and afiliction for the loss 
sustained, and of the strong desire 
which is felt, 1 may safely say, by 
every member of this Society, to 
offer a suitable and lasting tribute 
to the memory of One who was so 
highly valued, and is now so much 
lamented. 

Your Committee, indeed* ap- 
proached the subjfect, as they would 
have gathered round the honored 
bier of him to whom their thoughts 
were directed, if his native land and 
the train and attendance of his near- 
est friends had been the scene al- 


lotted for his funeral- obsequies— 
and standing now in this room; 
where I have so often heard him 
lend his voice to our counsels, ami 
where he gave the last assurances 
of co-operatibn with the views of 
the Society, which were conform- 
able, in all respects, with his own, 

1 may be permitted, from my own 
experience, to say a word which 
may borrow its excuse from feelings 
which 1 find it difficult, at tins mo- 
ment, to control. 

It cannot be needful for me 1o 
remind Your Lordship, whose Vigi- 
lant attention is never wanting to 
promote the influence, and to aid 
and direct the deliberations of Ibis 
Board, that the Society enjoyed, 
in an eminent degree, the confidence 
of the distinguished Prelate, of 
whom I now speak, and whose 
image fills my mind. But there 
were those who had still nearer 
opportunities, from habits of fami- 
liar intercourse, to learn the senti- 
ments and motives which, under 
Providence, induced him to accept 
a charge which could not fail to 
expose him to more than an ordi- 
nary measure of the risks and diffi- 
culties to which the devoted servant 
of Christ Jesus stands bound in every 
case. 

There are not many who had 
better opportunities than *1 had, ou 
the eve of his departure from us, for 
collecting from his own mouth the 
prompt expression of his thoughts. 
There is one who had a closer in- 
timacy with him, and deserved it 
more — your excellent Treasurer, 
now present, to whom the public 
owes more than it can ever repay, 
except by continuing to be the ob- 
ject of those services' which carry 
with them their own recompense, in 
the benefits which they produce ; 
and to him I can appeal, were it 
needful now to put the question, 
whether he has ever witnossed purer 
motives operating in the mind of 
any man, than those which swkyed 
the resolutions of his friend, and de- 
termined him to count all things 
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little in this life in comparison with 
the charge which was devolved upon 
him. 

I do not pretend to say that there 
have not been those whose zeal may 
have induced them to make more 
violent and extraordinary sacrifices 
in the same cause ; but I confess 
that I am not disposed to* measure 
zeal itself, as it should lead to the 
best degrees of wisdom, virtue, and 
well-doing, by the single standard 
of a voluntary sacrifice. If 1 did, 

I might be led to place the pattern 
of a Loyola above that of him whose 
zeal kept pace at all times with its 
occasions, and prompted him to 
employ the fittest methods fof ac- 
complishing the best designs. 

I have heard him say, in the 
warm effusion of his heart, that he 
had revolved the subject which had 
been placed before him by the 
wishes of those who, with so much 
judgment, selected him for this 
charge, and that having, without 
eagerness of iniud, or overweening 
confidence, surveyed the matter on 
all sides, and having lent an ear to 
the call, he thought that it remained 
for him to cast every care behind 
him, and to address himself with ail 
humble trust in the good Provi- 
dence of Almighty God to the work 
to which he was appointed. 

I had occasion to see something 
of the course of study in whieli he 
was then occupied, which was va- 
rious in its objects, but directed to 
one end. I had often felt the 
power and energy of his comprehen- 
sive mind, the compass and saga- 
city of which have since been so 
signally displayed, and I may, I 
hope, be allowed to say, that the 
Church of England, by the care of 
; those who preside in it, with whose 
.advice and approbation we must all 
feel convinced that the new formed 
Diocese received its first appointed 
Pastor, discharged a weighty trust 
w$$h a singular discretion. If the 
dpdes and ltulcrs of our Aposto- 
Kl Church, and all in her Com- 
tmfaion, felt the common wish to 


set the first* pattern of Episcopal 
government in a suitable manner 
ii\ that distant land, which has of 
late years proved a field for the 
display of various talents above 
fliost others — if such were the pur- 
pose, as indeed it must have been, I 
do not doubt that the voice of those 
whom 1 have now the honor to ad- 
dress, will concur with me in de- 
claring that the purpose was effect- 
ed ; that the choice was well and 
wisely exercised, and that the con- 
sequences have been answerable, 
fulfilling every pledge that had been 
given, and crowning every hopeful 
expectation which was raised. I am 
quite sure likewise, that we must all 
feel that the resolutions which are now 
about to be proposed to Your Lord- 
ship and the Board for your adoption 
will mark at once the great impor- 
tance of the seat now vacant, and 
will describe the same solicitude 
with reference to its further supply, 
that wliat has been so happily begun, 
may be as successfully pursued. The 
tribute which is to be rendered to 
the memory of One who so faithfully 
discharged an arduous duty, will 
thus become a source of further 
benefit, whilst it contributes in some 
measure to perpetuate his name, 
until they who share with him in 
their respective stations and in their 
proportion in the service of the 
same Lord, shall enter with him into 
the joy aud kingdom of that Lord. 

Upon its being resolved at a sub- 
sequent Meeting, that the Arch- 
deacon of London be requested 
to furnish the Society with a 
Copy of the preceding Address, 
and upon such Resolution being 
communicated to him, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then 
in the Chair, the Archdeacon 
replied in the following terms 

I cannot feel myself at liberty to 
withhold my compliance where the 
commands of Your Grace and the 
wishes of this Board are signified ; 
although 1 must confess, I have 
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since thought on recalling what was 
spoken *by iue* on a former day, in 
moving the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee, th^t what was said was many 
ways defective. If it had any claim 
to attention from the Board, it coulck 
not be for what was generally known 
and felt concerning one so excellent ; 
but from what I had it in my power 
to state, from Ifie private intercourse 
of domestic friendship, in which the 
inclinations of the mind and thoughts 
, appear most readily, and are ex- 
pressed without reserve. I can 
never cease to retain the full effect 
of one such conversation ; though I 
am well aware that I could not con- 
vey to the minds of others, those 
impressions which remain so deeply 
fixed upon my own. I could not 
describe the manner, tone, and spi- 
rit, with which those spontaneous 
feelings were then marked. They 
will never be effttced from my re- 
membrance. 

But in one respect, I have had 
occasion, on reflection, to tax my- 
self with ail omission, when the 
opportunity was offered, which was 
quite unpardonable. My mind was 
so carried away with the deep 
sen|ie of regret which I felt, and 
which was shared by all around me, 
that 1 omitted what should have 
been offered on the score of conso- 
lation. # 

It is, then, to the public services 
of that excellent Prelate, so far as 
they have been accomplished, that 
we must look for the grounds of 
consolation. He who put his hand 
to the plough, never once removed 
it, never once looked back unless 
it were for aids and succours from 
this quarter : and we have the satis- 
faction to reflect, that they were 
never wanting on the part of this 
Society. The good effects have 
followed. I will not detain Vour 
Grace and the Board further than 
to say, that indeed the services 
effected were worth the life of any 
man, however highly valued, how- 
ever dear to others, and whatever 


under other circumstances, might 
have been the tenn of its duration. ■ 


Although the injunction laid by 
the Board is thus fulfilled, and any 
word that can be added, must want 
that sanction, and require apology 
as a freedom not commonly per- 
mitted, yet in returning this sheet 
to the press, it is impossible to dis- 
guise the sense of its inadequacy ; 
and more particularly as no thought 
existed of the Address surviving the 
occasion by which it was produced. 

It must now remain for others to 
trace, more ably and distinctly, the 
several stages of that prosperous 
and well finished course, which took 
its commencement from the bosom 
of this Country, and its central City 
in which the distinguished Prelate, 
the subject of this short address, 
had his early and successful culture, 
and where he exhibited the first 
earnests of his genius, his great ca- 
pacity for every good attainment, 
and his blameless conduct. 

It will remain for others, to trace 
the rising strength of his encieasing 
years and more mature acquire- 
ments, to the rank which he obtained 
in the Church, in whose ministries 
and service every effort of his mind 
and soul was so happily expended. 

It will remain for others, to fol- 
low him with an heedful eye to a 
distant and far-severed clime, where 
every generous quality of his culti- 
vated mind, and each particular of 
his rich attainments found their full 
scope, and were displayed with such 
large results of solid benefit and 
permanent esteem. 

It will remain for others, to track 
his progress through long leagues 
of travel, both by land and sea, in 
his several visits to remoter parts of 
his extensive Diocese : and to con- 
template him in the fixed scene and 
circle of his ctistotnary residence 
and unremitting pains. 

They will behold him forming, at 
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once, and with the outline and the 
true proportions of a Master’s hand, 
the noble plan of a College which 
inay from henceforth be regarded 
as the seed plot of every good and 
profitable plant which may be trained 
and fitted, and set out in the soil 
in which they are to flourish through 
succeeding generations. .They will 
observe him forming, with equal 
skill and foresight, the Statutes for 
that great Establishment; which 
may thus appear to have sprang up 
almost at the first step placed in 
India by One who was soon to pass 
to an everlasting Mansion, but 
whose temporary labours were thus 
calculated for endurance, even on 
this transitory globe. 

One thing, however, remains yet 
for the mover of the resolutions here 
alluded to ; and before this sheet, 
which must not tarry for enlarge- 
ment, returns to the hand which 
must give it to the Public, it may 
furnish some amends for what is 
here defective and inadequate, to 
express an earnest hope, that the 
last transmitted fruits of an enligh- 
tened mind anti solid judgment, the 
two concluding Charges delivered 
by the Bishop to his Clergy, may 
liud a more general circulation, by 
multiplied and numerous copies, 
through bis native land. The view 
preseut^i in those exquisite dis- 
courses, of the provisions made by 
the great Author of our common 
hope for planting and perpetuating 
his Church, with the steps which 
followed thereupon in the first ages 
of the Christian era, and the pat- 
tern there drawn of the sacred bond 
of fellowship and coucord ; of faith, 
discipline, and practical proficiency; 
are calculated, as all his labours 
were, for the general advantage of 
the Christian world, and should 
havecas wide a range. Should this 
suggestion be regarded, and this 
wish be’Jfulfilled in any manner, it 
will compensate for defects in what 
is thus given to the public ; and will 
establish a more effectual, and a 
6 


thousand fold more precious monu- 
ment to the memory, of this exem- 
plary Prelate, than that which is so 
properly projected for him by the 
two Societies, to whi^h, for the 
J>est reasons, he was so faithfully 
attached — it will also satisfy the 
cordial Spirit of concern, (more 
promptly felt than testified) which 
served at once both to excite, and 
to restrain expressions, which at the 
moment of delivery could not en- 
dure the seal of silence, but which 
touched with diffidence a subject 
that surpassed its powers. 

St. Martin’s Vicarage, 

January , 1823. 


GOVERNMENT GAZETTE 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

Madras , Monday , July 20 , 1822 . 

It is our painful /I uty to announce 
the Death of The Right Rev. 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
This lamented event took place on 
Monday the 8th of July ; on which 
mournful occasion, the following 
Calcutta Government Gazette Ex- 
traordinary was published. 

Fort William, ° 
Wednesday, July 10, 1822. 

With sentiments of the deepest 
concern, the Govern orGkneral 
in Council notifies to the Public, 
the demise on the night of Monday 
last, of the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

His Excellency in Council 
adverting to the unaffected piety, 
the enlarged benevolence, and the 
acknowledged moderation of the 
late Bishop, conceives that he only 
anticipates the eager and unanimous 
feeling of all classes of the Christian 
Inhabitants of this City, when he 
announces his desire that every 
practicable degree of respect and 
veneration should be manifested on 
this most distressing occasion. To 
the memory of this excellent and 
lamented Prelate. 
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His Excellency I n Council 
is pleased therefore to request, that 
the Principal Officers at Govern- 
ment, both Civil and Military, will 
attend at the melancholy ceremony 
of the ’Bishop's interment, and 9 
that every other public demonstra- 
tion of attention and respect con- 
sistent with fhe occasion be ob- 
served on# the day appointed for the 
Funeral. 

By Command of His Excellency 
The Most Noble 

The Governor General in Council, 
C. Lushington, 

Actg . Chief Sec . to the Govt . 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts . 

At a quarterly meeting of tlic Salisbury 
Diocesan Committee* for South Wilts, in 
aid of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, holden 2d. January, 1823. 
The very Reverend the Dean of Sarum 
in the Chair. 

PRESENT. 

Rev. Mr. Humr. 

Rev. Mr. Skgus. 

Rev. Dr. Hawes. 

Rev. Mr. Fox. 

* Rev. Dr. Evans. 

The consideration of a circular letter 
received fronyhc Rev. Anthony Hamilton, 
Secretary to the Society for the Pi opaga- 
tion of the Ggspel in Foreign Parts, res- 
pecting the formation of a Committee in 
aid of the said Society being resumed, 

It was unanimously Resolved : 

41 1st. That the objects of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, have the cordial approba- 
tion of this meeting. 


44 2. That a District Committee be nowr 
formed, to he called • The Salisbury Dio- • 
cesan and District Committee for. South 
Wilts, of the Society for the Propagation 
k of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.' For 
making the objects of the Society more 
generally known, and for collecting and 
receiving annual suberiptious, and bene- 
factions in aid of the same. 

“3. That the business be conducted by 
the president, vice-presidents, secretary, 
treasurer, and assistant-secretaries, pro- 
vided they become members of the so- 
ciety. 

“ 4. That the quarterly meetings be 
held at the same time with those of the 
diocesan and district committees. 

“ 5. That all annual subscriptions be 
considered as commencing January 1st, in 
in every year. 

“ 6. That each subscriber of one guinea, 
be furnished with an annual report of the 
society. 

“ 7. That all subscribers to the society 
shall be entitled to be members of the 
committee now formed, without an addi- 
tional subscription. 

“ 8. That the expences attending the 
transacting the business of the committee, 
be deducted out of the subscriptions. 

41 9. That the Clergy within the dis- 
trict of South Wilts, he particularly re- 
quested to make known, and to promote, 
as much as possible, the objects of the so- 
ciety. 

“ 10. That tho resolutions of this meet- 
ing be submitted to the inspection of the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, and having 
received his sanction, be forwarded to the 
secretary, for the purpose of being laid be- 
fore the General Board. * 

“11. That these resolutions be adver 
tised in the Salisbury Journal. 

44 12. That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Sarum, for his great and obliging attention 
to the business of the day. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Right Rev. Loud Robert Tot- The Right Rev. Da. Euikgtov, Bi- 
ten ham, Bishop of Ferns and Leigh- shop ofLimehick, to the soeofFBRNt 

UN, translated to the see of Clogher. and Lbighlijv. 

Remembrancer, No. 5ft. R 
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The Ret. J. Jebb, D.Z). Archdeicon 
or Emly, to the see of Limerick. 

Acton , Witham, L.L.B. of St John's Col - 
lege , Cambridge , to the rectory of Jyott 
$f. Lawrence , Herts; patron, Lionel. 
Lyde, Esq. 

Barrow, J. A/.J to the rectory of Loju- 
ham, Norfolk; patron, (1. II. Bar- 
bow, Esq. of Southwell , Nottingham- 
shire. 

Barrow , W. LL.D. to the livifig of North 
Winfield, Derbyshire . 

Calvert, T. Norrisian Professor in the 
University of Cambridge, to the TVar- 
denship of Manchester College ; patron, 
the King. 

Carpenter , J. P. to the vicarage of Cleder, 
Cornwall. 

Darby , J. W. Af.J. to the vicarage of 
Wicklewood , Norfolk ; patrons, Mrs. 
Kett and It. Hebe a, Esq 

Hodgson , C. H. J/.J. to the rectory of 
Berwick St. Leonard, Wiltshire , with 
the chapel ry of Scdgchill annexed ; pa- 
tron, J. Bennett, E»q. 

Hood, It. I) D to the beneliec of Ayha- 
boy, Monaghan, Ireland ; patron. Ilia 
Excellency tub Lord Lieutenant. 

Latiy , , to the rectory of Dog nlon, 

Gloucestershire; patron, the Loud 
Chancellor. 

Mayo, J. M.A. vicar of Gu usage All 
Saints , Dorset , to the vicarage of A (Hr- 
bury. Wits; patron, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

JMolesworth, II. to the rectory of St. 
Puny, Cornwall 

Help!*, J. M. A. Pillow of St Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge , to the rectory of Ex- 
ford, Somerset ; patrons, the Master 
and Fellow* of hi at Society. 

Hoyle, J. to the perpet’ial curacies of 
tVereham and Wretton , Norfolk; on 
the nomination of E. It. Pratt, Esq. 
of llgstbn. 

Sinclair , J. to the living of Hutton Pa - 
shel, Yorkshire; patron, Earl Fitz- 
W1LI.IAM- 

Stacey, T. to the vicarage of Boath , 
Glamorganshii e ; patroness, the Dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Bute. 

Thnrshy, W. M A. to the vicarage of All 
Saints, Northampton; patron, the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

Trevelyan, (1 jun. M.A. to the vicarage 
of Milverton Pnnta, with the chapelry 
of Langford Budinllc annexed; patron, 
the Archdeacon of Taunton. 

Wrcy, H. B. to the vicarage of Ohehamp- 
ton,J)evon . 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred, January 14. 

Bachelor in Divinity.— J. Hall, St. 

Hall, grand compounder. 
Masters of Arts.— R. Doughty, St . 


Alban Hall; J. Strickland, Merton Col- 
lege ; C. J. Bishop, St. Mary Hall; J . 
Sankey, St. Edmund Hall; W. Harri- 
son, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts. — F. Bryans, St. 
Edmund Hall ; incorporated from Tri- 
riity College, Dublin. J. Arinitstead, Tri- 
nity College ; t . Lavie, Christ Church. 

January 22. 

Bachelor in Civil*- Law. — J. W. 
Knapp, St. John's College \ 

Masters of Arts — G. F. Thomas, 
Worcester College; R. W. Jelf, Oriel 
College ; F. Bryans, SI. Edmund Halt ; 
J. Wrotleslcy, (hnst Church; II. Du- 
rand, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts — E. Bazalgette, 
Baliol College; J. Iluyshc, Brass-nose 
College. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

January 18. 

This being Bachelors f>F Arts com- 
mencement, the following 213 gentlemen 
were admitted to that degree: 

King's college. —^Messrs. Chapman, 
llume, Maturin 3 

Tiiniig college. — Messrs. Airy, Allan, 
Andrew, Boileau, Buckle, Childers, Cla- 
ridge. Drink wider, Egremont, Field, 
Hanbury, Head, How let l, II iff, Kernp- 
bon, Lloyd, Mcnteilh,McthoId, Moultrie* 
Myers, Parke, Payntcr, Pearson, Peene, 
Pel it, Phelps, Place, Kennel, ltickatts, 
Romilly, Rothman, Sandys, Speer, Strutt, 
J. Sumner, Sutcliffe, Tate, Torriaiio, 
Upton, Winning, Wrightson, VVyndham, 
Yorke 43 

St. John's college. — wfessrs. Arinit- 
steud, Bainbridge, Barber, Barringer, 
Barson, Bircli, Birkett, Bond, Jlbultbee, 
Bright, Bryan, S. Browne, Cane, Clay, 
Clive, Collins, Collyer, Cooper, Crick, 
Fowlis, Frankly n, Glover, Gray, Hamil- 
ton, II ark ness, Harvey, Haymes, Moll way. 
Hooper, Iloulditch, Howarth, Ibbetson, 
Jackson, Jeffry s, Jones, Lane, Lutwidge, 
Mason, Maude, May, Milner, Nuns, 
Pearse, Pittman, Prucn, Scott, Sealy, 
Serjeant, Skilton, F. G. Smith, C. A. J. 
Smith, Stephenson, Stewart, Welsby, 
Wharton, White, Wilkinson, Willy, Wil- 
son 59 

St. Peter's college. — Messrs. Barton, 
Fisher, Hodgson, Montgomery, Osborn, 
Palmar, Whitehurst, Williams 8 

Clare hall. — Messrs. Backhouse, Chaj * 
lin, Dudley, Firmin, Fosbrooke, Pixel!, 
Punnett, Semple, Wing 9 

Pembroke hall. — Messrs. Blake, Brind- 
ly, Carlyon, Cheales, Currie, Doughty, 
Jordan, Simpson, Williams. 9 
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Caiui college. — Messrs.* Ay re, Beau- 
clerk, Barton, Coffin, Gray, Herring, 

Lewis, Salmon # 8 

Corpus Chjristi college. — Messrs. Beevor, 
Brett, Cliesnutt, Dicken, Gay, Gillham, • 
Jeckell, Leapingwell, Mack, Marsh, 
Moxon, Stewart . 1 & 

Queen's college — Messrs. Clowes, Gur- 
ney, Marshall, Mason, Movorlcy, Mudgc, 
Nicholls, Piper, Sandys, Webster. ... 10 

Catharine hatl — Messrs. Green, Hiid- 
yard, Knight, Poole, Richardson, llusby, 
Scrjeantson, Taylor, E. Wilson, T. Wil- 
son 10 

Jtsus college. —Messrs. Bedell, Beevor, 

Carless, Maude 4 

Christ college.— Messrs. Barker, Coles, 
Cubitt, Dod, Dorington, Foxtnn, Goggs, 
Ilallen, lJeigliam, Kerrich, King, May- 
son, Miller, Oxen don, Palling, Pockling- 

tou, Russel, Stoddart 18 

Magdalen college . — Messrs. Bags haw, 
Ilicks, Maddy, Waring 4 

Emanuel college. — Messrs. Blukiston, 
Cory, Dwarris, Foley, Gore, Harper, 
llopkins, Osborne, Pigots, Thorold, 

Wilson t 11 

Sidney Sussex college . — Messrs. Heig- 

ham, Hnie, Johnson 3 

Downing college. — Messrs. Gurdon, 

Parker... 2 

The following gentleman obtained aca- 
demical honors on the above occasion : 

WhanoTleus. — Ds. Airy, Trinity col- 
lege ; Jeffreys and Mason, St. John's 
colkge ; Drinkwater and Myers, Trimly 
college ; Foley, Emanuel college ; Fisher, 
Peter house college ; Hamilton, St John’s 
college ; Buckle and Field, Trimly col- 
lege ; Hodgson, Pole) house college ; Ste- 
phenson, John’s colleyc; Punnelt, 
Clare hall; Sutcliffe, Trinity college ; 
Clowes, Queen’s college ; Winning, Tri- 
nity college; Busby, Catharine hall ; 
Sandys, ilnren’s college; Currie, Pun- 
broke hall; Brett, Corpus Christi college ; 
Cooper, St. John’s college ; Kempsori, 

' Trinity college; Waring, Magdalen col- 
lege ; Beauclerk, Cams college ; Mar- 
shall, Queen’s college ; Y\ barton, St. 
John’s college. 

Senior Optimes. — Ds . Cory, Ema - 
nuel college ; Nunns, Ilowarth, Lut- 
widge, Burkitt, and Crick, St. John’s 
college; Kerrich, Miller, and Cubitt, 
Christ College ; Childers, Trinity college ; 
Ayre, Caius college ; yildyard, Catharine 
hall ; Russel, Christ College ; Bainbridge, 
St.John’s college; Pay liter, Trinity col- 
lege ; Wilson, St. John’s college ; Her- 
ring, Caius college ; Green and Taylor, Ca- 
tharine hall ; Carlyon, Pembroke college ; 
Pla cv, Trinity college ; Wclsby and Bryan, 
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St. John’s college ; Petit, Trinity college ; 
Serjeant, St. John’s college. 

Junior Optimes — Ds. Wilsun, Ca- 
tharine hall; Stoddart, Christ Church; 
Cane, St. John’s college ; Blako, Pembroke 
college; Backhouse and Daniel, Clare 
hall ; Rothman and Menteith, Trinity 
college; Milner, Si. John’s college ; Hine, 
Sidney Sussex college ; Birch, St. John’s 
college ; Leapingwell, Corpus Christi col- 
lege; Barber, May and Boultbee, St. 
John’ 8 college ; Boileau, Trinity college . 

Degrees conferred , January 24. 
Masters of Arts. — T. Airey and F. 
D. Lompriere, Trinity college. 

Bachelors of Arts — J. Sumner, 
Trinity college; A. Fielding, Corpus 
Christi college. 

December 30.— The rev. T. S. Hughes, 

B. D., fellow of Emanuel college , was 
elected Christian Advocate in the room 
of the rev. J. Lonsdale, of King’s college . 

The rev. J. C Franks, M.A. of Trinity 
college , was elected Hulsean Lecturer for 
the year ensuing, in the room of the rev. 

C. Benson, M A. 

The prize for the Hulsean Essay for 
1822 has been adjudged to Mr.C. Austin, 
of Jesus college. Subject — The Argu- 
ment for the genuineness of the Sacred 
Volume as generally received by Chris- 
t tans. 

The subject of tbc Hulsean Essay for 
the present year is — The Nature and Ad- 
vantage of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize 
poem lor the present year is Cornelius. 

Tyrwhitt’s He In etc Scholarship. — The 
examination for a scholarship on this 
foundation will commence on Wednes- 
day the 7th of May next.. 

The subjects for Sir W. Browne’s 
Medals for the present year are — 

( ireek Ode. — In Obitum Yiri admoduut 
Reverendi Hoctissimique Thomjk Fan- 
shawe Middleton, Kpiscopi Calcut- 
tensis. 

Latin Ode. — AfricaniCatenis Devincti. 

Greek Epigram . — ’Ear yc 0i Xo/ia&i/g 
tag iroXvpabi)^. 

Latin Epiyram.— Qg <pevyu rcakiv pa- 
\Y}(rerai. 

In conformity with the regulation* 
passed by the Senate, March 13, 1822, 
the Tice Chancellor, the rpgius Pro~ 
lessors of Divinity, Law, and Physic, and 
the Public Orator, have given notice, that 
the following will b» , the subjects of 
examination in the iati week of the Lent 
Term, 1824. 

K 2 
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1. The Gospel according to St. Luke. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The two first hooks of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. 

4. Cicero’s Oration for Milo. 

The rev. W. Trollope, of Pembroke 
college , has been elected to the third 
classical mastership of Christ’s Hospital . 

ORDINATIONS. 

«. 

December 22. 

In the cathedral of Chester, by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 

Deacons. — R. Parkinson, B. A. St. 
John’s college, and E. Hutchins, B.A. 
Corpus Christi college , Cambridge ; U. 
Sneyd, B A. Brasenose college, and F. W. 
Hope, B.A. Christ Churchy Oxford , T. 
G. Parr, B.A. St. John’s college , and C. 
J. Heatbeote, M.A . Trinity college , Cam- 
bridge } D. Turner, U. Whitlock, R. 
Walker, T. Colbeck, J. Rushton, S. 
Birkett, J. Bowman, A. W. Causton, J. 
Robson, and J. Curwen. 

Priests.— G. E. Larden, M.A. Brase - 
fiwe college , Oxford ; R. Fallowfield, 
B.A. Pembroke college t B. Guest, B.A. 
Trinity college , andE.W. Oldacres, B.A. 
Clare hall , Cambridge ; J. Haubury, B.A. 
Christ Church, and II. P. Jestou, B.A. 
Worcester college, Oxford; W. Ell wood, 
J. R. F. Meek, W.Whitworth, J. Brockle- 
bank, W. P. King, W. Wilson, J. G. 
Elleray, S. J. C. Adamson, J. Brindle, 
and W. Coward. 

By the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Deacons. — W. II. Dickinson, Christ 
college , Cambridge ; J. A. Prow se, Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford ■, J. T. Hinds, B.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; P. French, 
B.A. Quest’s college, and H. B. Faulkner, 
M.A. Brasenose college , Oxford . 

By Lettters Dismissory from the Lord 
Bishop of Landaff. 

G. W. Gabb, D. Davies, F. Taynton, 
and E. Thomas. 

Priests.— T he lion. J. Thynne, M.A. 
St. John’s college , Cambridge ; H. Crowe, 
M.A. Wadham college , Oxford; J. S. 
Stockwell, Literate ; G. P. Cleather, B.A. 
Exeter college , R, Y. Keays, B.A. Brase- 
nose college , A. Clissold, M.A . Exeter 
college , and W. W. Phelps, M.A. Corpus 
Christi college , Oxford ; J, A. Roberts, 
B.A. King’s college , and W. Plucknett, 
B.A. Mt. John’s college, Cambridge ; W. 
Burkitt, B.A. St. Edmund’s hall , Oxford ,* 
J. M. Arnold, B.A. St. John’s college , 
Cambridge J T. Klyne, B.A. St. Edmund's 
h ill , Oxford. 

1 December 29. 

By the Lord Bishop of Peterborough 
iff the cathedral church of Peterborough. 


Deacons. — The hon. G. Spencer, M. A. 
Trinity college , Cambridge ; A. # W. Gre- 
gory, B.A . J. Wetherall, B.A. Brasenose 
college, II. Gibbs, B.A. Lincoln college , 
and T. Pearson, B.A. Queen’s college , 
Oxford ; J. H. Steward, B.A. Trinity 
college, and D. G. Norris, CAri# college , 
Cambridge . 

ESSEX. 

Married — The rev. II. Earle, of 
Ongar, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
the rev. James Sperling, vicctr of Great 
Maplestead and rector of Lammarsh. 

Married.— The rev. H. Lacey, of Plais - 
tore , to Miss S. Sing. « 

Died, — The rev. E. Balme, vicar of 
Ftnchingfield. 

Died.— The rev. W. Ilarby, B.D. rec- 
tor of Much Leighs. 

Died.— The rev. J. Stoney, vicar of 
the united parishes of Thorp , Kirby , and 
W alton , willnn the Soken . 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married — At Sturmmster Newton, the 
rev. G. D. Davis, to Miss S?. Dashwood. 

G LO UCESTERSHIRE. 

Married. — At Bristol, the rev. P. II. 
Wilton, to Miss King. 

Died. — At Clifton, the rev. J. Olive, 
late minister of St. Paul’s, Bristol ; who 
finding himself unequal to the high du- 
ties of his sacred profession, conscien- 
tiously resigned the living some months 
since. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Died. — At Newton Valence , the rew. R. 
Y. White, B D. fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married. — The Rev. J. A. Coombs, of 
Manchester , to Miss E. Wilson. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.— At Boston , the rev. R. Coning- 
ton, M.A. to Miss J. Thirkill. 

Died. — The rev. J. Needham, rector 
of Owmby. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.— At Hackney, the rev. W. 
Johnson, to Miss M. Tabrum. 

Norfolk. 

Died. — The rev. J. Mile ham, rector of 

Mileham. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.— The rev. John Eyton, A.M. 
vicar of Wellington and rector of Lyton. 

OXFORD. 

Married.— At Culham, A. T. Gilbert, 
D.D. principal of Brasenose ; College , to 
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Mary Ann, only daugbtcv of the rev. R. 
Wintle, bf Cul\am. 

Died. — At tho advanced age of 98 
years, the rev. F. Rowden, B.D. prebh i- 
dary of Serum, and rector of Cuxham t 
and Jbstone. 

* SOMERSETSHIRE. * 

Married. — The rev. F. Kilvort, of 
Bath, to Miss De Chievre. 

Married. — At Crewkerne , the rev. J. 
Allen, M.A. to'Miss R. Clarke. 

Married. — At Bathjord Church, the 
rev. H. Middleton, to Miss C. Abdy. 

Died. — At Bath, the rev. S. Smith, 
aged 71, rector of Stanton St. Quinlm, 
and of Harrush, Wilt*. 

Died.— At Bath, in hia 82d year, the 
rev. D. Jones. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died. — Aged 82, the rev. II. Knevctt, 
40 years vicar of the parish of Stad- 
brooke . 

SURREY. 

Married.— ’At Camberwell , the rev. T. 
II. Walpole, to Miss S- Mcrriton. 

Married. — At Ctypham, the rev, E. 


Horne, of Stanstead, Sussex, to Miss M. 
A. Thomas. 

SUSSEX. 

Married. — The rev. H. R. Sard, rector 
of Balcombe, to Miss J. Booth. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. T. Blyth, of 
Knowle, to Miss M. Ellis. 

Married. — At Coventry, the rev. J. Si- 
broe, to Miss C. Guest. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died. — At Stourhead, the rev. J. 
Offer. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died. — The hon. and rev. J. A. Cocli- 
rane, rector of Manfield, Yorkshire , and 
of Long Horsley, Northumberland. 

WALES. 

Died.— The rev. M. Monkhouse, of 
Boaff Court, near Cardiff, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.— At Edinburgh , the rev. J. 
Hunter, M.A. to Miss D. Richardson. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

Select Sermons of the Right Rev. Tho- 
mas Wilson,* D. I). Bishop of Sodor and 
Man: abridged, and reudered in a fami- 
liar, but le^i colloquial Style. By the 
Rev. Edwaid Atkyns Bray, B.D. F.A.S. 
Vicar of Tavistock. 12 mo. 4s. 

The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
proved by the evident Completion of 
many veiy important Prophecies. By 
the Rev. T. Wilkinson, B.D. Rector of 
Bulvan, Essex. 8vo. 6s. 

Patronage of the Church of England 
concisely considered, in reference to Na- 
tional Reformation and Improvement, to 
the Permanence of our Ecclesiastical 
Establishments; and to its Influence on 
the Pastoral Charge and Clerical Cha- 
racter. In a Letter to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Liverpool, ^LG. &c. &c* By 
R. Yates, D.D. F.S.A. Chaplain to bis 
Majesty’s Royal Hospital, Chelsea ; Rec- 
tor of Ashen ; and alternate Preacher to 
the Philanthropic Society, 6vo. 5s. 

A Vindication of a Respectful Letter 


to the Earl of Liverpool, Ac. re-establish' 
ing in all the material Pal ticnlars, the 
Facts which have been impugned. By the 
Author of the said Letter. 8vp. fid. 

A Defence of the Established Church, 
from the Categories in the Tail of the 
New Comet, called the “ Council of Teo, 1 * 
that has ariseu upon the Land ; from tho 
Ignis Fatuus of a “ Northern Incum- 
bent from the Aurora Borealis of the 
“ Edinburgh Review ;”and from a Pamph- 
let, entitled, “ Episcopal Innovation/’ 6cc. 
all against the Bishop of Peterborough ; 
and also, from the Rays of Criticism 
darted upon the Bishop of London by one 
of the same great Lights, which reflect 
upon itself with perfect Elasticity. By 
Alma Lux. 8vo. 3s. 

An Advent Sermon against Modirn In- 
fidels ; and an Appeal for the People of 
Ireland, during the late Famine, By the 
Hon. and Rev. E. J. Tumour, M.A. of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 8vo. 2s. 

Remonstrance, addressed to the Sup- 
porters of the British and Foreign Bible 
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Society, on tlie System of Visitation, as 
introduced by their DM not Committees; 
and ail earnest Appeal to tlnue Members 
who are professedly attached to the 
Church of England, 8vo. Is. (Id. 

MEDICAL. 

^ An Inaugural Lecture on the Study of 
Chemistiy, read at the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Nov. 2, 18*2. By C. Daubcny, 
M D. F.K.S. M G.S, Prc/fessor of Che- 
mistry, and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 2s. Cd. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches and 
Memoirs ; collected by Lretitia-Matilda 
Hawkins, With a Silhouette of Sir John 
Hawkins, and a View of Twickenham. 
Voi. I. Ovo. 9s. 

history. 

Rivington’s Annual Register ; or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, of 
the Year 1798. 8vo. 11. 


The Druid's Song : a Christmas Appeal 
to my Country against Infidel Writers. 


By the Hon. amKRev. E. J.Turnoijr, M.A. 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxfoid.’ 4to. 2s. 

pray’s Elegy, tianslated into Latin 
Verse, including the Author’s rejected 
Stanzas, together with Dr. Edward's addi- 
tional Lines. By B. D. Hickie. 8vo. Is. 
c Sliannock Leaves ; or the Wicklow Ex- 
cursion : with Notes, die. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Pdlieornmaica, or Historical and Philo- 
sophical Disquisitions: enquii iifg whether 
the Hellenistic Style is not Latin-Greek ? 
Whether the many new Words in the 
Elzevir Greek Testament are not formed 
from the Latin ? And whether the Hy- 
pothesis, that the Greek Text of many 
Manuscripts of the New Testament is a 
Translation or Re-translation from the 
Latin, seems not to elucidate numerous 
Passages : to account for the different 
Recensions : and to explain many Pheno- 
mena hitherto inexplicable to Biblical 
Critics? 8vo. 16 s. 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave ; or De- 
votedness to God, and Usefulness to Man, 
exemplified in the qM Age of Joseph 
Crooine Petit, of Dump ton, near Rams- 
gate. 12 mo. 5s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. T. Prucn, basin the Press, A 
Scriptuial, Analogic a I, and Popular View 
of the Church of the Living God ; its 
Ministry apd Service, under both the Jew- 
ish and Christian Dispensations. 

A Meries of Letters on the Manners, 
Amusements, and Liteiature of England, 
will shortly be published, from the Original 
Manuscripts of Count Victoire de Soligny. 

Mr. Sherifte is pieparing for publica- 
tion, Piactical Christianity illustrated by 
Biblical Examples; also by Reflections 
upon some of the Principal Parts of the 
Holy Scriptures. In two octavo Volumes. 


A new Poem, entitled A Sabbath among 
the Mountains, is nearly icady for publi- 
cation. 

8'iortly will be published, Collections 
and Recollections; or, Historical, Biogra- 
phical, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes, <Vc. 
fiom various Sources; with occasional 
Remarks ; by John Stewart, Esq. 

The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
with copious Notes; by the Rev. J. Bos- 
wortli, M.A. will appear in a few Days. 

Memoirs of the late Willuun Mai ley, Esq. 
written by himself, are preparing for pub- 
lication. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The County Meetings recently held setshire, and Yorkshire, maybe con- 
in Norfolk, Herefordshire, Somer- sidered as a prelude to the parlia- 
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mentary campaign whfch is to open ed for open and deadly war. If 
on the* fourth of February, — and the opposition ar« sincere in their 
they acquaint us with part of the professed conversion to the principles 
plan to be adopted by the members of Horne Tooke and Burdett, they 
in opposition. The Whigs have de- may be expected to advocate them 
dared for a Reform in the House dflf with warmth. Ministerial men will 
Commons ; and the support of that not be inclined to offer a hesitating 
measure as a sine qua non , will be resistance to schemes which they 
the novelty , of the next Session, consider as big with ruin. And neu- 
Hovv far, it may tend to strengthen trals, (not to say trimmers) will be 
the Outs, or to embarrass the Ins, is laughed at from both sides, if they 
a question upon which few men can refuse to vote decidedly upon the 
make up their minds. That it will all-important question. We take it 
enliven Parliamentary debates, and for granted, therefore, that the na- 
quicken party-feelings, are facts re- tion is on the eve of a very violent 
spccting which there can be no struggle. Both parties are contend - 
doubt. ing for what they believe to be the 

From the conclusion of a general constitution of their country. On 
peace, to the end of the year 1822 , one side we may expect to sec the 
the questions which occupied the eagerness of assailants, and the vio- 
greatest share of Parliamentary at- lence of new, and not unsuspected, 
tention, were not questions of prin- converts. On the other there will 
ciple, but of detail. The opposition be the steadiness of those who fight 
within doors did flot require a change for their hearths and their altars; 
of plans, but maintained that the but it is to be feared, there will be 
reductions and repeals were not car- the inactivity of occupiers of a for- 
ried far enough. The ministry ad- tress, deemed impregnable, of men 
mitted the truth of their opponents’ who confide entirely in the strength 
premises, but denied the accuracy, of the citadel, and undervalue the 
and resisted the application of their exertions, and vigilance of the gar- 
inferences. Out of doors, it is true, rison. 

a different system was pursued, un- In the hope of averting this dan- 
der the auspices of Thistlcwood and ger, we proceed to point out the 
Hunt. Byt these worthies received manoeuvre practised at the York- 
little direct encouragement] from shire county meeting. It jvill shew, 
the Whigs.* Men of education and that the new confederates (the Holy 
property, among all parties, saw the Alliance of Reform) are resolved to 
necessity of discountenancing mca- stick at nothing. The great per- 
sures which threatened to terminate formers on that bustling stage, were 
in a helium servile . The only real Mr. Walter Fawkes and Lord Mil- 
contest, carried on for the last six ton : the one a veteran advocate of 
years, was, that between the Radi- Parliamentary Reform, the other, 
cals and the rest of the community — heir to half-a-score of Rotten Bo- 
disputes and differences of opinion roughs, by whose assistance he has 
separated the Tory from the Whig — obtained the rank of an opposition 
but they have not been opposed to leader. But the opposition also con- 
one another, as enemies, since the sists of gentlemen, who have more 
downfall of Buonaparte. talk, and fewer towns than# Lords 

We conceive, fhat the coalition Fitzwilliam and Milton; and the 
between the Whigs and the Refor- talkers think it hard, that the towns- 
mers will put an end to this arnica- men should have every thing their 
ble state; and the armed truce of own way. Sir James Mackintosh 
preceding years will be exchang- and Mr. Brougham find it hardly 
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worth their while to be the gagged 
ahd unpaid representatives of their 
noble constituents. And the Peers, 
by whom they are returned to Par- 
liament, perceive, that these gentle- 
men will obtain seats for populous 
boroughs, and set up on their own 
bottom, if they are not permitted to 
do as they please. The only check 
by which they have been hitherto 
restrained is gone. It is in vain to 
say, you shall not come unto office, 
when the victory declares for us: 
because the natural and easy answer 
is, When will that be ? There is 
less chance than ever of seeing 
Whigs in power as Whigs, and their 
union with the Reformers is a proof 
that they are cognizant of the fact. 
What are the Whigs to do ? Unwil- 
ling to lose the great men who make 
speeches for them, the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Bedford, and the 
Earls Fitzwilliam and Grosvenor, 
are constrained to shake hands with 
Sir Francis ; and the Howards, and 
Russells, and Cavendishes, and 
Wentworths, profess themselves 
ready to surrender their immode- 
rate share of borough influence, in 
order to flatter Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Brougham. 

The Yorkshire Meeting was the 
marriage-ceremony, and Mr. Fawkes 
and Lor<J Milton were proxies for 
the bridegroom and the bride. The 


only ceremonjr neglected w*.s that 
of reading the settlement ; and the 
only reason for the Omission, was 
.the non-existence of the deed. Mr. 
Fawkes alluded slightly to the prac- 
tice upon such occasions, but neg- 
lected to assign his motives for 
changing it. The real motive was, 
that after a very long correspon- 
dence, the mediators cculd not 
agree. No plan was produced, be- 
cause none could be devised— -to 
which both sides were willing to 
assent. And knowing this fact ; 
knowing, that their views are dia- 
metrically opposite, they have the 
modesty to harangue a public as- 
sembly, and excite them to petition 
in general termSf for what the ora- 
tors themselves are resolved to op- 
pose, as soon as it assumes the shape 
of a definite proposition. 

If this be not enough to shew the 
temper in which Parliamentary Re- 
form will be advocated by the Radi- 
cal-Whigs, it is useless to labour 
the point. Half of them, the more 
respectable half, are not in earnest. 
They talk of reform, but they think 
of power and of place. The other 
half are in earnest, (to the credit of 
their integrity, if not of their under- 
standing) and they will be foiled as 
they were at Norwich by Cobbett 
and the blackguards, as often as 
they venture upon an encounter. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Non-Calvinist will perceive that we have attended to his suggestion. 
The hints of S. T. B. shall not be forgotten. 

J)eiS 'etero Plastides / C . E. S. ,* P auhnus ,* ^ A • Cantab. ,* S. T » B* ,* B ,D . / 
Dunelmensis ; C. L, ; and W. X. Y. have been receivsd, and are under 
consideration. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON MANS ACCOUNTABLENESS. 

Rom. xii. 6. 

“ Havin'* then gifts difieiing according 
to the grace that is given to us.’* 

• 

It is of the utmost importance to 
the advancement of our spiritual in- 
terests, that we Should have a right 
conception of ourselves and our 
present condition. If we regard 
ourselves as creatures bom only for 
this world, we shall be led to mind 
only the things of this world. If we 
consider ourselves as accountable to 
no future judgment, we shall become 
careless of our moral conduct: and 
if we look on ourselves as indebted 
for what ije possess, solely to our- 
selves — to our own forethought in 
preventing* our own wisdom in de- 
vising, end our own strength in 
exec siting — we shall be apt to think 
more highly of ourselves than we 
ought to think, and carry ourselves 
insolently towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, and negligently towards 
that God “ in whom we live and 
move, and have our being.” To 
these errors, so flagrant, and (would 
that by our conduct we did not give 
ground for saying,) so common, the 
words of the Apostle plainly offer a 
seasonable correction. Witlf him, 
all that we have is a gift ; and by 
calling it a gift, he directly refers 
us to some other Being, higher than 
ourselves, from whom we must have 
received it. He reminds us of our 
own insufficiency, that stands so 
, Remembrancer, No. 51. 


much in need of the divine bounty; 
of the value of what we have, as 
coming from the hands of Infinite 
Wisdom ami Goodness ; of the gra- 
cious purpose for which it must be 
intended ; and, consequently, of the 
responsibility that attaches to us to 
value the gifts of God as they de- 
serve, and employ them to the ut- 
most of our power in such a manner 
as shall best suit with and advance 
the purpose for which they were 
given, — plainly intimating to us 
withal, that their great and al- 
mighty Giver will expect this at 
our hands, and will reward or pu- 
nish us according to the use or mis- 
use that we have made of them. 
The instances which the Apostle 
brings, to establish his general posi- 
tion, are for the most part indeed of- 
ficial ; that is, they respect certain 
offices existing during the times of 
the infant Church, adapted to its ne- 
cessities, and supported by miracu- 
lous powers ; and it is these several 
powers by which the offices were 
respectively discharged, that the 
Apostle first specifies among the 
number of the alleged gifts, derived 
immediately from that Holy Spirit 
u that divideth to every man seve- 
rally as he. will.” And had tliey\pos- 
tle stopt with these, or had his de- 
claration in the preceding verses 
been less general, we sftould have 
had some difficulty in deducing from 
the Text any thing like a universal 
position applicable to ourselves, 
whatever we might have done from 
S 
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other Scriptures : but when we find 
him following up his admonitions 
to the. Prophets, and Ministers, and 
Teachers, and Exhorters, with rules 
so common and capable of such 
universal application, as these, “ he 
that giveth, let him do it with sim- 
plicity ; he that ruleth, with dili- 
gence ; and he that shewetii mercy, 
with cheerfulness” — and prefacing 
these with this general address, 
“ I say to every man that is among 
you not to think of himself more 
highly than lie ought to think, but 
to think soberly according as God 
has dealt to every man the measure 
of faith” — there can be no hesitation 
in concluding, that however St. Paul 
might instance the truth of what he 
had asserted in the more apparent 
and incontrovertible cases of mira- 
culous powers then largely poured 
out on the infant Church, yet that 
be regarded this truth as of general 
concern, to be applied universally, 
though instanced only particularly — 
that he looked on all men as objects 
of the divine bounty — as “ having 
gifts” — incapable of doing without 
them, and necessarily dependent on 
God, and accountable to God, for 
them : that the view which he took 
of human nature in general, and our 
present condition, was this — that 
owing to the Fall, we are so reduced 
in strength, and so corrupted in 
will, that we stand in momentary 
need of the divine assistance ; that 
we not only receive primarily from 
God our souls and bodies with all 
the powers still annexed to these, 
•and are preserved in the exercise of 
them by his watchful and over-ruling 
providence, but that we have been 
redeemed from the dominion and 
penalty of sin by the atoning death 
of his beloved Son, and that this 
redemption is the gift of God ; that 
we Khve been regenerated by his 
Spirit, and arc daily renewed by the 
same, and owe all the graces in 
which as Christians we are called 
up<fn to abound, to his preventing 
co-operating influences, and 
|3$&at this regeneration, this renewal, 
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these influences are the gjfts of 
God; that we are continually blest 
in- all our undertakings, whether 
spiritual or temporal, if 4;he latter 
only be just and righteous, and 
provided for in a thousand ways be- 
yond our own foresight or contriv- 
ing by God’s merciful care that 
“ maketh all things work together 
for good to them that loye him,” 
and walk in his commandments; 
and, lastly, that we are encou- 
raged to persevere in a course of 
universal, steady, and sincere obe- 
dience by the promise of an ever- 
lasting life after this, which no man 
could either have gained or de- 
served of himself, but which is yet 
freely offered by God to such, as do 
so persevere, for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In other words, and 
more briefly, that we stand indebted 
to God for every thing that we are 
wont to consider ak a blessing, whe- 
ther as regards this life or the next. 
We have indeed powers of our own, 
but they are weak. We have fore- 
sight, but it is short, and liable to 
be intercepted by a thousand acci- 
dents. We have reason, but it is 
often biassed by the will, and led to 
approve or ineffectually condemn 
what it knows to be wrong. As to 
any effectual purpose of good, we 
may be said, in the just and expres- 
sive language of Scripture, to be 
“ nothing of ourselves:” we cannot 
stand by ourselves; nor depend on 
ourselves ; “ our sufficiency is of 
God'* alone — a sufficiency plainly 
exhibited, and therefore instanced 
by the Apostle in the discharge of 
the official duties of the early Church; 
a sufficiency no less really afforded, 
nor less thankfully acknowledged 
now by every private Christian in 
bis spiritual capacity ; a sufficiency 
that extends even to our temporal 
matters, and enables him that duly 
relieth on the providential bounty of 
God, to succeed in all that lie put- 
teth bis hand unto* “ Every good 
and perfect gift,” saith St. James, 
“ cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” 
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If this view then* be correct, 
and by a refereiice to other Scrip, 
lures we shall presently see that 
it is, I know nothing more com- 
fortable and happy on the one hand, 
nor more alarming on the other, thau 
the condition of the Christian ; for 
we are plainly receiving every mo- 
ment of our lives blessings from the 
hand of ^od/ and yet blessings for 
which we must account. We can- 
not live but through -God's prcserva- 
• tion ; but we are plainly preserved, 
that we may live to a good pur- 
pose. We cannot move securely, 
but under his providence; but he 
watches over us, only that we may 
move in the path of our respective 
duties. We have been redeemed 
from the power of sin ; but w ith this 
intent that we may no longer submit 
ourselves to the dominion of it. 
We have been regenerated by God's 
Spirit; but with* this view that we 
may henceforward live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world. We are promised the 
kingdom of heaven hereafter ; but 
to this end that we may set our 
affections on things above now, and 
be heavenly in all our thoughts and 
words and deeds. Our life is but a 
collection of blessings, unspeakably 
great, and not to be numbered ; >et 
blessings, # for every one of which 
we must Recount. God sends us 
into this world, as into a state of 
probation: be gives us every thing 
within and without fitted to make 
us happy in it, and to enable us to 
discharge the duties of it; and ac- 
cording to our discharge of these, 
lie graciously pledges himself for 
the sake of his dear Son to reward 
us everlastingly hereafter. “ He 
openeth his hand, and filicih all 
things living with plenteousness:” 
he soweth the seed, and patiently 
awaits the harvest. The s*ed is 
all his blessings *of nature and of 
grace : we are the soil on which 
it is sown. Nothing has been 
omitted on the part of God to make 
the seed spring up; and all that 
remains is for the soil itself, i. e. 
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our own hearts, to prove kindly; 
for God forces nq man. Our own 
hearts must be disposed to receive 
the seed — and to this disposition 
God’s Holy Spirit is continually urg- 
ing us, and to suffer it to spring up 
within us, and bring forth its ap- 
pointed fruit ; and then every gift, 
that we have, will prove, what it was 
intended to be, a blessing that “ hath 
the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which i9 to come." 

Thus then it stands with us : — as 
Christians, more especially, we are 
placed in a state full of mercies, 
but full of duties attached to these 
mercies. We are daily receiving the 
former; we must labour to perform 
the latter. We have no alternative. 
The cross is on our foreheads ; we 
have taken the name of Christ ; we 
have tasted of the riches of God’s 
love. The gift is even now in our 
hands, and we must return it here- 
after with interest. As reasonable 
beings, we could never have refused 
the gift without forfeiting our claim 
to be such ; and having received it, 
and together with it the promise of 
assistance to use it aright, how can 
we be otherwise than accountable 
for its use] Look for the confirm'd** 
tion of this to the Parable of the ten 
talents. The “ Nobleman ” that 
*' went into a far country to receive 
for himself a kingdom, and return,” 
is Christ ; and 4t his servants” are 
ourselves. The “ talents” that he 
delivered to them are, the spiritual 
graces and means of grace bestowed 
on every Christian. And with what 
charge were they bestowed ? Were 
they given neither to be improved 
nor returned] Did no responsibility 
attach to the gift? “ Occupy,” says 
he, “ till 1 come.” In other words, 
and to apply it directly to ourselves, 
make the most of this spiritual 
grace; improve it by diligett care 
and exercise, that it may increase 
more and more, that when 1 come 
to judge the world, 1 may receive 
my own with interest, and yon, for 
this its improvement, be everlast- 
ingly rewarded. The conclusion of 
s 2 
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this Parable places our responsibi- 
lity in a still stronger light. The 
Nobleman is represented as return- 
ing : aud calling unto him his ser- 
vants to whom he had given the mo- 
ney, that he might know how much 
every man had gained by trading. — 
The first comes, saying, “ Lord, thy 
pound has gained ten pouirvls and 
is instantly rewarded with authority 
over “ten cities.” The second reports 
himself as having made five pounds; 
and he also receives a proportionate 
reward : 4< Be thou over five cities.” 
But the third brings only the pound 
that he had received; he had turned 
it to no account; he had taken no 
pains to improve or increase it ; hut 
had kept it, says the Parable, “ laid 
up in a napkin.” Was this his sloth- 
fulness and negligence rewarded, or 
even ovei looked 1 t( Take the talent 
from him, and give it unto him that 
hath ten talents : for unto every man 
that hath,” and duly endeavours to 
improve what he has, “ shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance : 
but from him that hath not,” that has 
not improved what he has icceived, 
u shall be taken away even that he 
hath. And ca.*>t \e the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness : there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

Nothing can he required after this 
to place w our dependency on God, 
or our responsibility to him in a 
stronger light. St. Paul plainly con- 
siders that every man, and every 
Christian more especially, has his 
gifts : and our Lord, in the parable, 
no less plainly declares that for 
these we are to be accountable. 
Two things then only remain for us 
to do : — 1st. To ascertain what the 
gifts are that, as men and as Chris- 
tians, we possess; and, 2diy. to 
resolve, by God's grace, to make 
that hse of them for which they 
were given, and heartily and in good 
earnest t<* set about carrying this 
respitition into effect. 

^Tfcese gifts are numerous; and 
man's own heart and expe- 
L gee will supply many for himself. 


I can only touch on those which are 
general, and leave to yourselves the 
discovery of such as are particular. 
In the Form of general thanksgiv- 
ing provided in our Liturgy, which 
possesses in common with our other 
prayers this excellence, that it is 
sufficient Iy general to include every 
particular blessing, without being 
so particular as to apply ojily to in- 
dividual cases — in this Form we 
have briefly yet fully pointed out all 
those instances of God’s goodness 
towards us, for the reception of 
which we are to he thankful now, 
and for the use of which we are to 
be accountable hereafter. 

We are therein taught to bless 
God for our creation — for this God’s 
first gift, whereby we are called out 
of nothing, and receive a being, and 
are ranked in the number of human 
creatures, and are endowed with 
such noble faculties of body and 
soul, aud made capable of enjoying, 
and actually blest with the enjoy- 
ment of those many and unspeak- 
able delights which this world af- 
fords. 

We are taught to bless him for 
our preservation ; for amid all the 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life, and the slender thread by 
which body and soul are held toge- 
ther, what arm less than almighty 
could preserve us ? 

We are taught to bless him, in a 
word, for all the blessings of this 
lije — all that tends to smooth the 
rugged patii of our earl lily pilgrim- 
age — the enjoyment of health, of 
rank, of fortune, or what is more 
than a substitute for the two latter, 
of a quiet and contented spirit; the 
endearing ties of family and friend- 
ship ; the endow ments of our minds ; 
the beauty, and strength, and sound- 
ness of our bodies; the goodness of 
our disposition ; the means and op- 
portunities that toe have of assisting 
our fellow-creatures, which is, or 
ought to be a source of infinite 
happiness to us; the approbation of 
the good ; and what is still higher, 
(for to others we may appear better 
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thun we really are,) the approbation 
of our own consciences, when en- 
lightened and directed by the Gos- 
pel — an approbation, that makes 
every thing else, however heavy, sit 
easy upon us. 

This last, however, though the 
greatest blessing of this life, and v\ it fl- 
out which indeed we cannot really 
enjoy any other, is more strictly con- 
nected with a second class of gifts, 
equally derived from our good and 
almighty Father, but usually dis- 
tinguished from the former L>y the 
term spiritual . These we aie taught 
to reduce under three heads: — the 
redemption of the world through 
our Loid Jesus Christ, whose pre- 
cious blood was the pi ice paid for 
it; the means of grace, i. e. God’s 
blessed word and sacraments, where- 
by ordinarily the Holy Spirit work- 
eth in the hearts of believers ; and 
the hope of tbat»glory which, after 
this life is spent, and all its blessings 
enjoyed, is laid up for us in the hea- 
vens as infinitely better and more 
durable than any thing that we have 
enjoyed here, yea, everlasting and 
without alloy. These are gilts of 
which every Christian feels the want, 
arid the value: without them, our 
condition were too deplorable for 
human language to express; and 
with the nf, if used aright, more 
blessed than the heart of man cun 
conceive. To each of us they have 
been given; and it will not do to 
conceal from ourselves the heavy 
responsibility which we are under 
to employ them as they weie in- 
tended. There is uot one that now 
hears me, be he young or old, rich 
or poor, high or low, whatever be 
his situation, whatever his talents. 


whatever his means and opportuni- 
ties of doing goodj there is not one 
of whom it will not be required in 
the last, day, “ Give an account of 
thy stewardship.” Many were the 
gifts of nature and of grace com- 
mitted to thine hands: how have 
they been employed by thee? Were 
they, wb.il st thou wast on earth, 
made subservient to the increasing 
snnctiiication of thine heart, to the 
good of thy fellow-creatures, and 
the working out through faith and 
obedience of thine everlasting sal- 
vation ? 

May we be able, to return an 
answer in that day that shall be 
accepted of God through the me- 
rits of our gracious Redeemer ! 
May we feel that all the powers that 
we have are from God, and he 
thankful for them ! May we feel that 
whatever we yet want must he from 
God, and pray fervently to him for 
it, and seek it in every way of his 
own appointment ! May we feel that 
whatever we have, or shall receive, 
must heieafter he ac counted foi ; 
and so labour by God’s grace to use 
that which we have received, that our 
“ profiting may appear uiitoaU” now 7 , 
and may be acknowledged before* 
men and angels hereafter, and ever- 
lastingly rewarded through llim, 
whose “ strength is made perfect in 
weakness whose glace insufficient 
for all our wants ; who “ giveth to all 
men liberally, ami upbraideth” us 
“ not” for our uuworihiness, if we 
be wanting not in a true and lively 
faith ; but oilers himself as our ad- 
vocate, and obtains ail auswei to 
our prayers in the way most expedi- 
ent for us, at the throne of our 
Father which is in heaven! 

C. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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( continued.) 

ARMS, &c. BURIED WITH THE are gone down to hell (or the grave) with 
DEAD. their wea P ons of war : and they have laid 

their swords under their heads, &c.” 

Ezekiel xxxii. 27. 

u And they shall not lie with the mighty WHEN an Hero or Chief fell glori- 
that are fallen of the uncircumcised, which ously, his funeral obsequies* were 
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honoured with all possible magnifi- 
cence. His arms, his gold and 
silver, his war horse, his domestic 
attendants, and whatever else he 
held most dear, were placed with 
him on the pile. His dependants 
and friends frequently made it a 
point of honour to die with their 
Leader, in order to attend on his 
shade in the palace of Odin ; nothing 
seeming to them more grand or no- 
ble than to enter that palace with a 
numerous retinue of slaves, friends, 
and horses, all in their finest armour 
and richest apparel ; thus his arms, 
and the bones of the horse on which 
Chilperic I. supposed he should be 
presented to this warrior God, have 
been found in his tomb. The poorer 
people from the same persuasion 
carried at least their most neces- 
sary utensils and a little money, 
not to be entirely destitute in the 
other world. From a like motive, 
the Greeks and Romans put a piece 
of silver into the dead man’s mouth to 
pay his passage over the Styx. The 
Laplanders, to this day, provide their 
dead with a flint, and every thing 
necessary for lighting them along 
the dark passage they have to tra- 
verse after death. — Mallet's N. An- 
tiquities , vol. i. p 340. 

OUTWARD SIGNS OF GRIEF. 

• Dent. xiv. 1. 

“ Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make 
any baldness between your eyes for the 
dead.” 

The Persians are accustomed in the 
first month of every year to com- 
memorate for ten days the death of 
Imam Hossein, the second son of 
Ali, and brother of Hassan, who, 
mtviiig refused to recognize Yezid 
for the legitimate Caliph, was obli- 
ged to quit Medina, arid retire to 
Mecca. Yezid dispatched a force 
again?! him, which meeting him, 
killed him and all who were with 
him, in the sixty-first year of the 
Hegira. 

“• It is necessary,” observes M. 
Morier, “ to have witnessed the 
scenes that arc exhibited in these 


cities, to judge of the degree of fa- 
naticism which possesses them at 
tfiis time ; I have seen some of the 
most violent of them, as .they voci- 
ferated ‘Ya Hossein!’ walk about 
Jhe streets almost naked, with only 
their loins covered, and their bodies 
streaming with blood by the volun- 
tary culs which they have given to 
themselves, either as' acts of love, 
anger, or mortification. Such must 
have been the cuttings of which we 
read in Holy Writ, which were for- 
bidden to the Israelites by Moses ; 
and these extravagancies, l conjec- 
ture, much resemble the practices 
of the priests of Baal, who cried 
aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till 
the blood gushed out upon them. 
1 Kings xviii. 28. see also Jeremiah 
xvi. 5. 7. — Morier's Persia 9 p. 178, 
177. 

Psalm'lvi. 8. 

“ Put thou my tens into thy bottle.” 

On one of the nights of this com- 
memoration, the whole of the Em- 
bassy was invited to attend. The 
Persians were all in mourning dress- 
es, and *• no man did put on his 
ornaments.” Exod. xxxiii. 4. * 

A Moduli (or scribe) of high con- 
sideration reminded the crowd pre- 
sent of the great value of each tear 
shed for the sake of Imam Hossein, 
which he represented as an atone- 
ment for a past life of wickedness, 
and informed them with much so- 
lemnity, that “ whatsoever soul it 
be that shall not be afflicted in the 
same day, shall be cut oil* from 
among the people.” Levit. xxiii. 29. 
M. Morier was witness to many 
real tears which fell from the grand 
Vizier and the Mollah who sat near 
him. “ In some of these mournful 
assemblies, ” he adds, “it is the cus- 
tom for a priest to go about to each 
person, at the height of his grief, with 
a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collects the fall- 
ing tears, and which he then squeezes 
into a bottle, preserving them with 
the greatest caution." P. 179. 
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BODIES CAST TO BIRDS AND 
B£AS1S. 

1 Sam. xvii. 44. 

“ And the Philistine said unto David, 
Come to me, and I will give thy flesh un*:> 
the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of 
the field.” 

In Ashantee, after a subject is 
executed for c a crime, the body and 
head ar£ carried out of town by 
some of the King’s slaves appointed 
for the purpose, and thrown where 
the wild beasts may devour them; 
but if the deceased be of any con- 
sequence, some of his friends con- 
ceal themselves where they know 
the body will be carried, and pur- 
chase it, on the night of burial, of 
these domestics. In another part 
Mr. Bowdich says, in corroboration 
of this custom — Wc walked to Assa- 
foo about twelve o’clock, the vul- 
tures were hovering round two head- 
less trunks scarcely cold. — Bow- 
dich 9 s Ashantee , p. 284, 253. 

RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 

1 Cor. xv. 2S. 

u And the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible.” 

•When a man dies among the Chi- 
nese, the relations and friends wait 


three days , to see whether he will 
rise again, before they put the corpse 
into the coflin . — Mavar dies Travels, 
vol. iv, p. 92. 

Some of the Greenlanders assert 
that the soul stays five days by the 
grave where the body lies, then the 
person rises again, and seeks his 
maintenance in the other world, so 
as he did in this. Therefore the 
hunting implements of the deceased 
are deposited by his grave. They 
say that, in distant future periods, 
when all mankind shall have died 
and become extinct, the terrestrial 
globe shall be dashed to pieces, and 
purified from the blood of the dead 
by a vast flood of water. Then a 
wind shall blow the clean washed 
dust together, and replace it in a 
more beautiful form than ever. From 
that time there will be no more bare 
and barren rocks, but the whole 
will be a level champaign over- 
spread with verdure and delight. 
The animals wdl also rise and re- 
animate in vast abundance. But 
as for men, Perksoma , i. e. He that 
is above will breathe upon them, 
and they shall live. But they can 
give no account who He is, that is 
above . — Crantz Hist, of Greenland , 
vol. i. p. 205. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His - 
lory of Great Britain . 

No. XV. 

King Henry /. 

At the death of William Rufus, in 
the year 1100, there were three 
Bishopricks and eight Monasteries 
vacant. Anselm, the Primate, was 
in banishment, and the beneficial 
influence of the Church was at its 
lowest ebb. There had been no 
recent attempts at reformation of 


manners — no instruction of the ig- 
norant, no chastisement of the pro- 
fligate. Simony was the only key 
to preferment and even to Orders, 
and the Monks had relapsed into 
the corruptions to which they are 
necessarily prone. If the history of 
the Crusades was lost or forgotten, 
we might almost be permitted to 
doubt whether Christianity was 
known in Europe at the close of the 
eleventh century. 

The time had not yet arrived in 
which England was destined to take 
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a conspicuous part in the recovery 
and liberation of Palestine ; but the 
popular effervescence was felt in this 
country as distinctly as upon the 
Continent, and its cause is a pro- 
blem which English as well as Con- 
tinental historians must endeavour 
to resolve. The motives of the 
leaders in each expedition, *are suf- 
ticiently obvious. Pope Urban ex- 
pected to recover possession of 
Home by means of the French and 
German armies, which passed 
through Italy on their road to Jeru- 
salem. And kings, and princes, and 
nobles had either some temporal 
interest to serve, or were anxious to 
display military talents and acquire 
military renown. But how were the 
commonalty induced to enter into 
the scheme with a zeal of which 
there is no other example? A lively 
though mistaken sense of religion 
is the only adequate inducement we 
can conceive; and that such a sense 
of religion should have been excited 
in the reign of the cruel and pro- 
fligate liufus, is not the least ex- 
traordinary part of the history of 
the Crusades. It is a proof that 
the people of that age were im- 
pressed with a full belief in the 
reality of 1 evolution. The faith 
which could induce six hundred 
thousand soldiers to sacrifice them- 
selves for the glory of God, while it 
was unable to regulate their hearts 
and their actions, must of course be 
deemed erroneous and enthusiastic. 
Hut great facilities existed for the 
religious and moral improvement of 
men who were ready to purchase 
the rewards of heaven by the sur- 
render of every thing which they 
possessed on earth. That this 
circumstance was duly improved 
by the Clergy, is a fact which 
it wojdd be very hazardous to 
assert; but we are not therefore to 
deny or forget that it was a cir- 
cumstance!’ which they had mate- 
rially contributed to produce. A 
minute inquiry into the early history 
of the Crusades, does not properly 
Ml within the limits to which these 


sketches are confined# Our business 
is merely to ask how' the scheme 
was leccived in England, and 
Malmesbury gives us ample and 
curious information. " Non solum 
]fi ed i terra n eas provincias hiC amor 
movit, sod ct (mines qui vel in peni- 
tissimis iusulis vel in nationibus 
barbaris Cbristi nomen nudierant. 
TuucW alleusis venatiunem sdtuiim. 
tunc Scoltus famUiaritatcm pttlicum, 
tunc Danus continuatioriem potuurn, 
tunc Noricus cruditatem reliquit 
piscium. Destitnebantur agri cul- 
toribus, redes liabitatoribu^, totis 
pome migrabatur urbibus. Nullus 
noccssitudiiuim amor, affect us pa- 
triae vilis, solus Deus pra* occulis. 
Quicquid in horieis, quicquid in 
tricliriiis repositutn responsururn 
oral vel avari votis agri col re, vel 
thesaurorum incubatoris descritur — 
in solum Hierosoly mitanum iter 
esuritur.” 

Henry the First had no sooner 
ascended the throne than he re. 
called Archbishop Anselm from 
banishment, and promised to he 
guided by his advice. But the Pre- 
late returned a devoted servant of the 
Pope, and refused to do homage to 
his lawful king. It was added that 
if ho granted investitures to Bishop- 
ricks or Ahbies, or m any way dis- 
obeyed the decrees (if Pope Pascal, 
that Anselm would neither admit 
him to communion nor remain in 
his dominions. Fear of his brother 
Robert forced Henry to temporize, 
and it was agreed that the Arch- 
bishop should he put in possession 
of his See, and await the issue of 
Henry’s application to the Pope. 
Pascal informed Henry that the 
right of investiture was given by God 
himself to the Church ; and that no 
temporal prince was capable of re- 
ceiving or exercising it. Anselm 
persisted in his .pbedience to this 
decision; and the dispute was car- 
ried on for two years without sub. 
mission or victory on either side. 
In the course of that time the 
Archbishop had an opportunity of 
obliging the King, by reconciling 
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him to his nobility \\ho had re- 
volted ta Duke Robert. A Legate 
front the Pope endeavoured to take 
advantage of the quarrel, and t“o 
exercise a 'supreme power over both 
the contending parties, But tliis^ 
was an usurpation hitherto unknown 
in England ; and tlie Legate retired 
with very little credit. Duke Ro- 
hert fomented the dispute between 
his brother and Anselm. The Bishops 
were divided among themselves. — 
So likewise were the nobles ; and 
the only cessation of these gcueial 
hostilities was in a Council which 
assembled at London in the year 
1102. Anselm presided— the Arch- 
bishop of York, and twelve other 
prelates were present, and the no- 
bility were especially requested to 
attend. The Council proceeded with 
severity a grains t those who were 
guilty of simony. Six Abbots w<ie 
deposed for this crime, and three 
upon other charges. Bishops were 
forbidden to hold the office of secu- 
lar judges. The marriages of the 
Clergy were strictly prohibited, and 
all offenders against this lule were 
declared incapable of celebrating 
mass. The Clergy were required to 
abstain from intemperance, to wear 
grave apparel, and to have their 
heads shaved. Tithes were to be 
paid to t^e Church only . It was 
resolved that no now Churches 
should be built without the consent 
of the Bishop, or eon&eciated until 
provided with necessaries for the 
Priest and the Service. Abbots 
were commanded not to confer 
knighthood, ami to reside as much 
as possible among their monks. 
Monks and Nuns were declared in- 
capable of being godfathers and 
godmothers. Monks were restricted 
from enjoining penance without 
permission from the Abbot ; nor 
w r as he to grant permission except 
in the case of tliose over whom he 
had cure of souls. Monasteries were 
prohibited from accepting benetices 
from any person but the Bishop ; 
and even then were not allowed to 
rob the Church or the Priest who 
Remembrancer, No. 51. 


served it of their revenue. Secret 
marriages were declared invalid. 
Mariiage within tl?e seventh degree' 
was ptonouuced illegal and ’inces- 
• tuous. Dead bodies were not to be 
liutied out of the ir proper parish, 
nor were they to be made the sub- 
ject of any new religious ceremonies 
without the consent of the Bishop. 
The last prohibition was likewise 
extended to fountains. The pur- 
chase and sale of human beings was 
put ail end to ; and all scandalous 
crimes were denounced. Such were 
the decrees of the Council of Lon- 
don, — the only ecclesiastical pro- 
ceeding in this reign of which the 
tendency was unequivocally bene- 
ficial. The historian informs us that 
its requisitions were not strictly 
complied With, and that Anselm 
himself confessed the necessity of 
dispensing with several of them. 

The dispute about investitures 
continued. Anselm repaired to 
Rome, to consult the Pope in per- 
son, and the King’s Ambassador 
endeavoured to defeat him as before 
by biiberv, but the attempt proved 
unsuccessful. Pascal swore that 
he would never consent to Jay-in- 
vestitures. And Anselm set out 
on his return to England, ilc was 
informed on his road, that, Henry 
would gladly receive him, if the 
ancient laws of the kingdom were 
obeyed; ot iietui.se, he might cross 
the channel at his peril. This hint 
was taken, and the resolute Papist 
once more went into banishment 
among his ancient companions at 
Lyons. 

For more than three years king 
Henry continued firm to his pur- 
pose, and during the whole of that 
time England was deprived of the 
presence of her Primate, the Church 
was suffered to fall into a very low 
condition, the regulations the 
Council of London were diso- 
beyed and disregarded, and Anselm 
could not be persuaded either to 
submit to the laws of the realm, or 
to return and set the king at defi- 
ance. Both plans, particularly tin* 
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latter, were strongly recommended 
to him, and his companion and 
biographer Bodmer , from whose 
narrative these details are extracted 
informs us, that the sentence of 
excommunication was expected and 
dreaded by the Monarch and his 
subjects, but could not be obtained 
from Rome. A pacification was at 
length effected by compromise, or 
rather by a submission on the part 
of the Pope. Pascal consented 
that the English Bishops should be 
allowed to do homage to their king, 
on condition that he should re- 
nounce the right of conferring in- 
vestitures by the delivery of the 
Pastoral staff and ring. The cere- 
mony was surrendered by King 
Henry, but the substance for which 
he had contended w as not given up. 
He retained the nomination both to 
Bishopricks and Abbies, and ima- 
gined that the real privileges of his 
crowm were secured. Probably lie 
did not know that Pascal spoke of 
these terms as the best that could 
be obtained until the King’s heart 
should be disposed to do more for 
the liberty of Holy Church. Cer- 
tainly he did not foresee that under 
the reigns of a w eaker monarch and 
a more powerful Pope, with the 
assistance of a disputed title to 
the crown, and an imperious Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the conces- 
sion apparently unimportant, of 
investiture by Staff and King, 
w'ould lead to the surrender of more 
important privileges. 

The remarkable points in this 
protracted dispute, are that every 
one of the parties to it were in 
the wrong, and yet there was a 
moderation in each of the three 
which prevented them from coming 
to open war. The nomination of 
Bishops and other Church officers, 
belonged of right neither to the 
King, nor to the Pope, but to the 
Clergy. .The former was entitled 
to a veto and to nothing more ; the 
latter had no just claim whatsoever. 
But when nominations by the civil 
magistracy had become general and 


mischievous, and the national clergy 
were no longer able to Withstand 
the unlimited power of their Kings, 
the Pope pretended that in the 
character of head of the Church, it 
-belonged to him to resume and 
exercise the whole of her preroga- 
tives. In the mean while the clergy 
endeavoured to take a middle 
course. They saw the necessity of 
domestic nomination, anf! the dan- 
ger of leaving it entirely in the 
hands of the King. If the right of 
refusing to invest and consecrate 
could be preserved to the Bishops, a 
check would be placed upon the Mo- 
narch and his Courtiers. And there- 
fore, although they had no desire 
to subject themselves to the domi- 
nion of the Pope, they availed them- 
selves of his assistance to diminish 
their dcpcndance upon the King. 
By a sk*'ful management of men 
who were placed in this difficult 
situation, the Pope eventually con- 
trived to establish his authority 
over them. To trample upon the 
rights of the Crown was the next, 
and not the more difficult step. 

Such were the general principles 
of the various parties. They were 
prevented from producing more de- 
cided effects by the individual cha- 
racter of their respective leaders. 
Henry for the times it: which he 
reigned, was a mild and merciful 
prince, and appears to “have enter- 
tained a sincere regard for his 
Archbishop. Anselm exhibits a 
very rare specimen of a Prelate 
devoted to the interests of Rome, 
and resolved to extend ecclesias- 
tical authority, but at the same 
time of retired and modest habits, 
devoid of personal ambition, pomp 
or pride; and ready to return to 
his cloyster from choice as much 
as from necessity. While Pas- 
cal wdio filled the Papal chair in an 
age when every tiling was venal at 
Rome, had the prudence or the 
virtue not to excommunicate King 
Henry for maintaining the esta- 
blished law's and privileges of his 
crown. At the same time it is 
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impossible to defend tkc policy of 
that Printe. He should either have 
conceded nothing, or have concede*} 
more. He. should either have per- 
mitted his clergy to govern them- 
selves or^ retained them in subjec-% 
tion to the Crown. He weakened 
his own power without restoring 
their independence ; and by so 
doing paved fhe way for the pie- 
ponderane'e of the Pope. Anselm 
also deserves blame, for consenting 
# to abandon his post, and leave his 
Church without a Pastor, rather than 
renew to King Henry the homage 
which he had tendered to King Wil- 
liam. The pretence for his refusal 
was superstitious and trifling, and 
without questioning the sincerity 
and good intention of one who is 
painted in amiable colours, we 
cannot perifiit iiis name to be en- 
rolled among the ornaments or 
benefactors of the Church over 
which he presided. 

No a flairs of importance occurred 
during the short time which elapsed 
between his restoration and death. 
The Archbishops of York again 
put forward their claims to equably 
and independence, were again en- 


couraged by the King and the 
Pope, and again forced to submit 
to a defeat. The married clergy con- 
tinued to give much trouble to the 
Monks, and severe penalties against 
their offences were re-enacted and 
enforced. Hut so numerous were 
the sons of Clergymen among the 
English Priesthood that Pascal 
declared they must be tolerated oil 
that very ground. The King and 
his chief counsellors refused to 
promote the native English to any 
considerable otfices in the Church, 
a circumstance which will explain 
tlie cncreasing inclination of the 
Clergy to appeal to foreign powers. 
The Abbey of Ely was converted 
into a Bishoprick, and a diocese 
assigned to it out of the territory 
formerly subject to the See of Lin- 
coln. Anselm took care to obtain 
the Pope’s sanction to this mea- 
sure, but whether the King would 
have attended to his prohibition of 
it, is a different question. It ap- 
pears by the account of Eadmer 
that the nomination to the Bishop- 
ric of Rochester was vested, dur- 
ing this reign, in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


Tbe following is the interesting 
account of the conduct and habits 
of Bishop Ridley, on his promotion 
to the See of London, given by his 
biographer. 

“ In this high station his beha- 
viour was with great dignity : for it 
was benevolent, useful, and exem- 
plary. With respect to his prede- 
cessor (the deposed Bp. Bonei), he 
was very careful to do him no injury 
in his goods, taking not oue penny- 
worth of his moveables, w'hic}i he 
found in the Palate, but gave him 
liberty to remove whatever was iiis : 
and what he knew to be his, though 
not takeu away according to this 
leave, he carefully preserved for 
Boner's use. Boner had bought a 


quantity of lend for the repairs of 
his House and Church, w hich Ridley 
employed to the uses desigued, but 
paid Bouer for it. And that none 
might suffer innocently by his pro- 
motion, he paid fifty three or fifty 
five pounds to Boner’s own ser- 
vants, which sum was due to them 
from their master for liveries and 
wages. Nor did his Predecessor's 
mother or his sister, who lived near 
the Palace at Fulham, miss the 
honor or benefit of the Bishop of 
London's board. He always sent 
for them to dinner and sugper, and 
placed Mrs. Boner at the upper end 
of his table, never displacing fier, 
though even any of the King's 
Council dined with him, as they 
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often did; not frowning upon her 
misfortunes, but courteously alle- 
viating them witlf all the honour and 
tenderness that he could shew to 
her, saving, ” By your Lordship’s 
favour, the place of right and cus- 
tom is for my mother Boner ; " as 
if he had succeeded to the relation 
as well as to the office o r her son. 
With respect to himself, he was 
mortified, and given to prayer and 
contemplation: with respect to his 
family, careful and instructive. II is 
mode of life was, as soon as lie 
rose and had dressed himself, to 
continue in private prayer half an 
hour; then (unless other business 
interrupted him) he returned to his 
study, where he continued fill fen 
o’clock, at which hour he came to 
common prayer with his family, and 
there daily read a lecture to them 
beginning at the Acts of the Apostles, 
and so going regularly through St. 
Paul’s Epistles, giving to e\ cry one 
that could read, a New Testament, 
and hiring them to learn bv heart 
some chosen chapters, especially the 
xiii 111 chapter of the Acts, and to 
signify his resolution to them, often 
lmd the ci qt Psalm repeated to his 
household, being veiy careful to 
make bis family a spectacle of vir- 
tue and honesty to others. After 
prayers he went to dinner where he 
was riot»\crv forward to begin dis- 
course, but when occasion was ad- 
ministered, lie entered into it with 
great wisdom and discretion, and 
sometimes if the case required, mer- 
rily. This conversation lie would 
indulge for an hour after dinner, or 
else in playing at chess. The hour 
for unbending being expired, he 
returned to his study, where he con- 
tinued till five, except suitors or 
business abroad required otherwise. 
Then he went to common prayer as 
in the? morning, after which he sup- 
ped. Then diverting himself for 
another (jour after supper, as he 
did after dinner, he went back to 
bis study, and continued there till 
eleven at night, when he retired to 
private prayer and then went to bed ; 
where .he ami his household made 


virtuous by his example and instruc- 
tion enjoyed the sweet repose of a 
day well spent.” 

“ Archbishop Cranmer’s paternal 
»Coat of Arms were changed by 
Henry VI 11. from three Cranes sable 
to three Pelicans , signifying that 
he, like those birds, was ready to 
shed his blood for Ill's young ones 
brought up in the faith of Christ. 
“ For/’ said the King, ** you are 
likely to be fasted, if you stand to 
your tackling at length. ’’ 

Bishop Kid ley in his commenda- 
tion of Pembroke Hull in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, ment ions this 
interesting anecdote of himself: 

“ In thy Orchard (the walls, fruits 
and trees, if they could speak, would 
bear me witness) l learned without 
booh utmost all Paul's Epistles , and 
the canonical Epistles too , save only 
the Apocalypse, of which study, 
although in time a great part did 
depart from me, yet the sweet smell 
thereof, 1 trust, 1 si call carry with 
me into Heaven ; for the profit 
thereof I think 1 have felt in all my 
life ever after.” 

The following was l lie conduct 
of Archbishop Cranuicr on the dis- 
covery of the treacheiy of two of 
his dependants. t 

“The Archbishop taking them 
apart,” says the Historian, shewed 
them their letters, and casting up his 
hands to hea\en, applied Imnself to 
God thanking him, “ that he had, 
in the midst of so many enemies ami 
false friends vouchsafed one great 
friend and master, without whose 
protection he was not able to live 
securely one day.” He added, “that 
now he perceived there was no fide- 
lity or truth among men; and that 
lie was brought to that point, that 
he was afraid lift left hand would 
accuse his right.’’ They fell down 
on their knees, and with many tears 
begged his pardon, acknowledging 
that they had been a year ago 
tempted to do what they had done. 
He prayed God to make them good 
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men, and bade themmsk God for- 
givenesS, seeing* lie had never de- 
served such usage at their liamjs. 
Not thinking it lit to trust them any 
more, he discharged them from his ’ 
service^ but he d ismissed them wit % 
gentle and comfortable words. And 
il was observed that there never af- 
ter appeared, either in his counte- 
nance or his \0nrds any remembrance 
of the injury.” 

When Bernard Gilpin was on his 
way to London on a warrant from 
Queen Mary, he broke his leg, which 
put a stop for some time to his jour- 
ney. The persons in whose custody 
he was, took occasion thence ma- 
liciously to retort upon him an ob- 
servation he would frequently make. 

“ That nothing happens to us but 
what is intended for our good/' 
asking him, whether he thought his 
broken leg was so intended ? He 
answered meekly. “ He made no 
question but it was/’ And indeed 
so it proved in the strictest sense, 
for before he was able to travel. 
Queen Mary died, and he was set 
at liberty. 

,A remarkable saying is recorded 
of Whitgilt, Abbot of Wellou in Lin- 
colnshire, and uncle to the Archbi- 
shop of that name, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. He declared that 


the religion of the monasteries could 
not long continue. 

" I have read/’ said he, “ the 
Scriptures over and over ; and could 
never iind therein that our religion * 
was founded of God ; and every 
planting, which my heavenly Fa- 
ther hath not planted, shall he 
rooted up ” 

A similar opinion seemed to have 
prevailed at a much earlier period 
with Roger, Archbishop of York, 
in L15L He was wont to sav, 

“ that Thurston, his predecessor, 
never did a worse deed than in 
erecting the monastery of Fountney” 
— and when some Monks came to 
him as lie lay upon his death-bed, 
and requested him to confirm cer- 
tain grants to their bouse ; be an- 
sweied, “ 1 am now at the point of 
death; it is no time lo dissemble : 

1 fear God; and in regard thereof, 
refrain from satisfying your request, 
which 1 protest 1 cannot do with a 
safe conscience.” A strange doc- 
trine, adds Godwin, for those days 
— hut being a wise man, and learn- 
ed, he must needs discern, flint the 
monks ol bis time were so far swerved 
and degenerated fiom the holiness 
of those just and excellent men of 
the prim it i\ e Church, that they re- 
sembled rather any other kind of 
people, Ilian those whom they pre- 
tended to succeed. * 


M I S € liLLA JS E O U S. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

Tub following extracts from Her- 
bert’s Country Parson, though fa- 
miliar to your Clerical readers, may 
be less generally known than they 
deserve; and the last, on the sub- 
ject of Catechising, is peculiarly 
interesting and important. The in- 
sertion of them will much oblige 

Y o urs, Arc. 

OF A PASTOR. 

A Pastor is the deputy of Christ 
for the reducing of man to the obe- 
dience of God. This definition is 


evident, and contains the direct 
steps of pastoial duty and autho- 
rity. For first, man fell from God 
by disobedience. Secondly, Christ 
is the glorious instrument of God 
for the revoking of man. Thirdly, 
Christ being not to continue on 
earth, but, after he had fulfilled the 
work of reconciliation, to be received 
up into heaven, he constituted depu- 
ties in his place, and thesekre Priests. 
And therefore St. Paul, in the be- 
ginning of his Epistles, professeth 
this; and in the first to the Colossians 
plainly avouchetb, that he “ (ills up 
that which is behind of the afflic- 
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tions of Christ in his flesh, for his 
body's sake, which is the Church : v 
wherein is contained the complete 
definition of a Minister. Out of this 
charter of the Priesthood may he 
plainly gathered both the dignity 
thereof, and the duty: the dignity, 
in that a Priest may do that which 
Christ did, and by his authority and 
as his vicegerent. The duty, in that 
a ’Priest is to do that which Chiist 
did, and after his mannei, botli for 
doctrine and life. 

THE PARSON’S LIFE. 

The Country Parson is exceeding 
exact in his life, being holy, just, 
prudent, temperate, bold, grave in 
all his wavs. And because the two 
highest points of hie, wherein a 
Christian is most seen, are patience, 
and mortification ; patience in re- 
gard of atHictions, mortification in 
regard of lusts and affections and 
the slupifying and deading of all 
the clamorous powers of the soul; 
therefore he hath throughly studied 
these, that, he may be an absolute 
master and commander of himself, 
for all the purposes which God hath 
ordained him. 

THE PARSON'S KNOWLEDGE. 

The Countiv Parson is full of 
knowledge. Hut (lie chief and top 
of his knowledge consists in the 
Rook of books, the storehouse and 
magazine of life and comfort, the 
holy Sciiptures. There he sucks 
and lives. In the Scriptures he 
finds four tilings; precepts for life, 
doctrines for knowledge, examples 
for lUustiutum, and pioinises for 
comfort : these he hath digested 
severally. But for the understand- 
ing of these, the means he useth 
are, first, a holy life, remembering 
what his Master saitli, that if any 
do God’s will, he shall know of the 
doctrine. The second means is 
prayeY, which if it be necessary 
even in temporal things, how much 
more in filings of another world, 
where the well is deep, and we have 
nothing of ourselves to draw with 1 
The third means is a diligent col- 
lation of Scripture with Scripture. 
For all truth being consonant to 


itself, and alLbeing penned by one 
and the self same Spirit, it cannot 
be, hut that an industrious and judi- 
cious comparing of place with place, 
must be a singular help for the 
r'ght tindci standing of the fc) Scrip- 
tures. The fourth means are CJom- 
menters and Pat hers who have han- 
dled the places cont inverted, which 
the Parson by no imams refuseth. 
As he doth not so study others, as 
to negieet tilt grace of God in him- 
self, and what the Holy Spirit Icach- 
eih him ; so doth he assure himself, 
that God in all ages hath had his 
servants, to whom he hath revealed 
Ins truth, as well as to him ; and 
that as one country doth not bear 
all things, that there may be a com- 
merce ; so neither hath God opened, 
or will open, all to one, that there 
may be a traffic in knowledge be- 
tween the servants of God, lor the 
planting both of love and humility. 
Wherefore he hath one comment at 
least upon every Scripture, and 
ploughing with this, and his own 
meditations, he enters into the se- 
crets of God treasured in the holy 
Scripture. 

THE PARSON ON SUNDAYS. 

The Country Parson, as soon as 
he awakes on Sunday morning, pre- 
sently falls to work, and seems to 
himself so as a market-man is when 
the market-day comes, or a shop- 
keeper, when customers use to come 
in. His thoughts are full of making 
the best of the day, and contriving 
it to his best gains. To this end, 
besides his ordinary prayers, he 
makes a peculiar one for a blessing 
on the exercises of the day, that 
nothing befall him unworthy of that 
Majesty before which he is to pre- 
sent himself, but that all may be 
done with reverence to his glory, and 
with edification to his flock ; humbly 
beseeching his Master, that how or 
whenever he puiVish him, it be not 
in his Ministry. Then he turns to 
request for his people, that the 
Lord would be pleased to sanctify 
them all, that they may come with 
lioly hearts and awful minds into 
the congregation ; and that the good 
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God would pardon all those who 
come w*ith less prepared hearts than 
they ought. 'f his done, he sets him- 
self to the consideration of the du- 
ties of the day ; and if there be any 
extraordinary addition to the cm*- 
ternary 'exercises, he contrives how 
and in what manner to induce it to 
the best advantage. Afterwards, 
when the hour calls, with his family 
attending him, he goes to Church. 
Then having read divine service 
twice fully, and preached in the 
* morning and catechised in the after- 
noon, he thinks lie hath in some 
measure, according to poor and frail 
man, discharged the public duties of 
the congregation. The rest of the 
day he spends either in reconciling 
neighbours that are at variance, or 
in visiting the sick, or in exhorta- 
tions to some of his Hock by them- 
selves, whom his sermons cannot or 
do not reach. And every one is 
more awaked, when we come and 
say, Thou art the man. This way 
he finds exceeding useful and win- 
ning ; and these exhoi tations he calls 
his privy purse, even as princes have 
theirs, besides their public disburse- 
ments. At night he thinks it a very 
fit time, both suitable to the joy of 
tin* day, and without hinderanee to 
public duties, either to entertain 
some of lys neighbours, or to be 
entertained of them, where he takes 
occasion to*discourse of such things 
as are both profitable and pleasant, 
and to raise up their minds to ap- 
prehend God’s good blessing to our 
Church and State ; that order is 
kept in the one, aud peace in the 
other, without disturbance or in* 
terruption of public divine offices. 
As he opened the day with prayer, 
so he close tli it, humbly beseeching 
the Almighty to pardon and accept 
our poor services, and to improve 
them, that we may grow therein^and 
that our feet may be like hind’s feet, 
ever climbing up higher and higher 
unto him. 

THE PARSON PRAYING. 

The Country Parson when he is 
to read divine services, composeth 
-himself to all possible reverence ; 


this he doth, first, as being truly 
touched and amazed with the ma- 
jesty of God, before whom he then 
presents himself ; yet not as himself 
alone, but as picsenting with himself 
the whole congregation, whose sins 
he then bears, and brings with his 
own to the heavenly altar to be 
bathed ftnd washed in the sacred 
laver of Christ’s blood. Secondly, 
as this is the true reason of his in- 
ward fear, so he is content to evpiess 
this outwardly to the utmost of Ins 
power ; that being first affected him- 
self, lie may aflect also his people, 
knowing that no seimou moves them 
so much to a icverencc, which they 
forget again when they come to prav , 
as a devout behaviour in the very 
act of praying. Atcordingiy Ids 
voice is humble, his words treatable 
and slow ; yet not so slow neither, 
as to let the feivency o! the suppli- 
cant hang and die between speak- 
ing, but with a grave liveliness, be- 
tween fear and zeal, pausing yet 
pressing, he performs his duty. 

THK PARSON PREACHING. 

The Country Parson preachelh 
constantly, the pulpit is Ins joy and 
his throne: if he at at any time in- 
termit, it is either for uanUd health, 
or against some festival, that he may 
the better celebrate it, or for the 
vaiiety of the heareis, that lie may 
be heard at his return inofe atten- 
tively. When he intermits, he is 
ever very well supplied by some able 
man, who treads in Ids' steps, and 
will not throw dow n what he hath 
built; whom also lie entreats to 
press some point, that he himself 
hath often urged with no great suc- 
cess, that so in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses the truth may be 
more established. When he jircacli- 
eth, he procures attention by all 
possible art, both by earnestness of 
speech, it being natural to men to 
think, that where is much earnest- 
ness, there is somewhat worth hear- 
ing ; and by a diligent and busy 
cast of the eye on his auditors, w*ith 
letting them know that he observes 
who marks, and who not; and with 
particularizing of his speech n’ow to 
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flic younger soil, then to the elder, 
now to I lie poor, and now to the 
rich : this is tor you, and this for 
you ; for particular.* ever touch, and 
awoke move than generals. He 
often tells them, that sermons are 
dangerous things, that none goes 
out of Chinch as Ise came in, hut 
either better or worse; that none is 
careless helore his Judge, and that 
the word of God shall judge us. 
By these and other means the Par- 
soil procures attention ; but the 
character of Ins sermon is holiness ; 
lie is not witty, or learned, or elo- 
quent, hut holy : a character gained, 
first, by choosing texts of devotion, 
not controversy, moving and ravish- 
ing texts, whereof the Scriptures 
arc full. Secondly, by dipping and 
seasoning all our words and senten- 
ces in our hearts, before they come 
into our mouths, truly affecting and 
cordially expressing ail that we say ; 
so that tiie auditors may plainly 
peiceive that every word is heart- 
deep. The Pal son’s method in hand- 
ling ol a text, consists of two parts ; 
li.-d, a plain ami evident declaration 
of the meaning ol the text, and 
secondly, some choice observations 
drawn out of the whole text as it 
lies entire and uebioken in the Scrip- 
ture itself, 

TH K 1* ARSON IN SACltAMKNT.S. 

The Country Parson being to ad- 
minister the Sacraments is at a 
stand with himself, how or what 
behaviour to assume for so holy 
things. At Baptism, being himself 
in white, he nquiies the presence 
of all, and baptized) not willingly, 
but on Sundays or great days. lie 
says that prayer with great devotion 
where God is thanked for calling us 
to the knowledge of his grace, bap- 
tism being a blessing that the world 
hath not the like. He willingly and 
cheerfully crosselh the child, and 
thinketh the ceremony not only in- 
nocent, tyyit reverend. He instruct- 
ed! the godfathers and godmothers, 
that it is no complimental or light 
thing to sustain that place, but a 
great honour, and no less burden, 
as being done b$th in the presence 


of God and ljis saints, and by way 
of undertaking for a Christuu soul, 
lie iidviseth all to call to mind their 
baplizm often, for if wise men have 
thought it the btsl way of preseiv- 
i^ig a state, to reduce it to its prin- 
ciples by which it grew gu'at, cer- 
tainly it is the safest course for 
Christians . 1 U 0 to meditate on then 
baptism often, (being .the lirsi step 
into their great and. glorious calling) 
and upon what terms, and with what 
vows, they were baptized. At the 
times of the Holy Communion, he 
first lakes order with the chinch- 
wardens, that the elements be of 
the best, not cheap, or coarse, 
much less ill tasted or unwholesome. 
Secondly, he considers and looks 
into the ignorance or carelessness 
ol his flock, and accordingly ap- 
plies himself with catechising and 
lively exhortations, not on the Sun- 
day ol the Communion only, (for 
then it is too late,) but the Sunday 
or Sunday.* bcfoic the Communion, 
or oil the eves of all those days. 
If there he any, who, having not 
yet received, are to enter into tins 
great work, he takes the more pains 
with them, that he may lay the 
foundation of future blessings. The 
time of every one’s first receiving is 
not so much by years, as by under- 
standing: particuhnly, ij^e rule may 
be this : When any one can dis- 
tinguish the sacramental from com- 
mon bread, knowing the institution, 
and the difference, he ought to re- 
ceive, ol what age soever. Young 
persons are usually deferred too 
long under pretence of devotion to 
the Sacrament ; but it is for want of 
instruction ; their understandings 
being ripe enough for ill things, 
and why not then for better ? But 
parents anil masters should make 
haste in this, as to a great purchase 
for their children and servants, 
which while they defer both sides 
suffer; the one, in wanting 'many 
excitings of grace ; the other, in 
being worse served and obeyed. 

THE PARSON CATECHISING. 

The Country Parson values cate- 
chising highly ; for there being 
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three points of his duty ; the one, 
to infuse a competent knowledge of 
salvation into every one of his flock ; 
the other, to multiply and build up 
this knowledge, to a spiritual tem- 
ple ; the ^lird, to inflame this know-* 
ledge, to press and drive it to prac- 
tice, turning it to reformation of 
life, by pithy and lively exhorta- 
tions ; catechising is the first point, 
and but l>y catechising the other 
cannot be attained. Besides, 
,whereas in sermons there is a kind 
of state, in catechising there is an 
humbleness very suitable to the 
Christian, which exceedingly de- 
lights him, as by way of exer- 
cise upon himself, and by way of 
preaching to himself, for the ad- 
vancing* of his own mortification. 
For in preaching to others, he for- 
gets not hinfself, but is first a ser- 
mon to liimself, and then to others, 
growing with the growth of his 
parish. He useth and preferreth 
the ordinary Church Catechism, 
partly for obedience to authority, 
partly for uniformity sake, that the 
same common truths may be every 
where professed, especially since 
many remove from parish to parish, 
whefc like Christian soldiers, are to 
give the word, and to satisfy the 
congregation by their catholic an- 
swers. He? exacts of all the doc. 
trine of the Catechism ; of the 
younger soA the very words ; of 
the elder, the substance. Those 
he catechisetli publicly, these pri- 
vately, giving age honour, accord- 
ing to the Apostle’s rule, 1 Tim. v. 1. 
He requires all to be present at 
catechising : first for the authority 
of the work ; secondly, that parents 
and masters, as they hear the an- 
swers proved, may, when they come 
home, either commend or reprove, 
either reward or punish. Thirdly, 
that those of the elder sort, .who 
are not well grounded, may then 
by an honourable way take occasion 
to be better instructed. Fourthly, 
that those who are well grown in 
the knowledge of religion may exa- 
mine their grounds, renew their 
Remembrancer, No. 51. 


vows, and, by occasion of both, 
enlarge their meditations. When 
once all have learued the words of 
the Catechism, he thinks it the 
lnost useful way that a Pastor can 
take, to go over the same, but in 
other words, for many say the Ca- 
techism by rote, as parrots, with- 
out ever piercing into the sense of 
it. In this course the order of the 
Catechism would be kept, but the 
rest varied ; as thus, in the Creed : 
How came this world to be as it is ? 
Was it made, or came it by chance" 1 ? 
Who made it? Did you see God 
make it ? Then are there some 
things to be believed that are not 
seen ? is this the nature of belief? 
Is not Christianity full of such things 
as arc not to be seen, but believed ? 
You said God made the world ; 
Who is God ? and so forward, re- 
quiring answers to all these, and 
helping and cherishing the answerer, 
by making the question very plain 
with comparisons, and make much 
even of one word of truth contained 
in the answer given by him. This 
order being used to one, would be 
a little varied to another. And this 
is an admirable way of teaching, 
wherein the catechised will at length 
find delight, and by which the ca- 
techiscr, if he once get the skill of 
it, will draw out of ignorant and 
silly souls even the dark a»d deep 
points of religion. Socrates did 
thus in philosophy, who held that 
the seeds of all truths lay in every 
body, and accordingly by questions 
well ordered, he found philosophy 
in silly tradesmen. That position 
will not hold in Christianity, because 
it contains things above nature : but 
after that the Catechism is once 
learned, that which nature is to- 
wards philosophy, the Catechism is 
towards divinity. To this purpose 
some dialogues in Plato were worth 
the reading, where the singular 
dexterity of Socrates in Jhis kind 
may be observed and imitated. 
Yet the skill consists but in these 
three points : first, an aim and mark 
of the whole discourse, whither to 
U 
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drive the answerer, which the ques- 
tiouist must have in his mind before 
any question he propounded, upon 
which and to which the questions 
are to be chained. Secondly, a 
most plaiu and easy framing the 

S uestion, even containing, in virtue, 
le answer also, especially to the 
more ignorant. Thirdly, when the 
answerer sticks, an illustrating the 
thing by something else, which he 
knows, making what he knows to 
serve him in that which he knows 
not : as, when the Parson once de- 
manded, after other questions about 
man's misery, Since man is so mise- 
rable, what is to be done ? and the 
answerer could not tell ; he asked 
him again, What he would do if he 
were in a ditch ? This familiar illus- 
tration made the answer so plain, 
that he was even ashamed of his 
ignorance, for he could not but say, 
he would haste out of it as fast as 
he could. Then he proceeded to 
ask, whether he could get out of the 
ditch alone, or whether he needed 
a helper, and who was that helper. 
This is the skill, and doubtless the 
holy Scripture intends thus much, 
when it condescends to the naming 
of a plough, a hatchet, a bushel, 
leaven, hoys piping and dancing : 
shewing that things of ordinary use 
aie not only to serve in the way of 
drudgery, but to be washed and 
cleansed, and serve for lights even 
of heavenly truths. This is the 
practice which the Parson so much 
commends to all his fellow-labour- 
ers, the secret of whose good con- 
sists in this, that at sermons and 
prayers men may sleep or wander, 
but when one is asked a question, 
he must discover what he is. This 
practice exceeds even sermons in 
teaching ; but there being two 
things in sermons, the one inform* 
ing, w the other inflaming ; as ser- 
mons come short of questions in 
the one,, sq they far exceed them in 
the oth£r. For questions cannot 
inflame or ravish ; that must be 
done by a set, and laboured, and 
ppgtinued sjttftph.” 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

May I be permitted to make a 
few comments on one part of the 
very extraordinary letter from Mr. 
fO’Donnoghue, which appeared in 
the Christian Remembrancer for 
December last ] They are, indeed, 
sufficiently trite and obvious, and 
are ably set forth Ify the various 
commentators on our excellent litur- 
gy ; but false views on matters of 
high importance cannot too often 
be exposed, least unanswered cavils 
should sink more deeply than they 
deserve to do into the minds of the 
young or unwary. 

Mr. O’Donnoghue objects to 
reading the entire burial service 
over every corpse , and deems it lit- 
tle less than deliberate lying and 
solemn hypocrisy to say' in reference 
to a worthless character, at the mo- 
ment of his interment, “that it 
pleased God of his great mercy to 
take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed.” But 
this expression rests upon the war- 
ranty of scripture — “ Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return un- 
to God, who gave it.” (Eccl. xii* 7.) 
The souls of the righteous he takes 
to eternal happiness ; the souls of 
the w'ieked he takes ifad reserves 
unto the day of judgment. The 
Almighty disposes of the souls of 
men according to his good pleasure : 
the infinite justice and mercy of 
God will decide in every case; and, 
the Church widely directs her mi- 
nisters, at the grave, to declare that, 
while that, which is earthy is com- 
mitted to the ground, that, which 
is spiritual, returns to God, from 
whom it proceeded. Thus explain- 
ed, the affecting words of our litur- 
gy are in no respect calculated to 
delqde the impenitent, or impose 
on the officiating minister the pain 
and the sin of uttering a falsehood* 

The same hasty objector would, 
doubtless, scruple at a subsequent 
expression in our burial service 
* that, when we shall depart this 
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life, we* may rest in film, as our To the Editor of the Remembrancer* 
hope is, this' our brother doth.” § IR> t 

Wnat ! he would say, am t compel*- J am a constant reader of your va- 
led to declare my hope, that this J ua ble miscellany, and in your last 
Wicked man rests in God 1 — And number, whilst perusing the Review 
yet, if 1 am not mistaken, these 0 f Sermons, lately published by the 
words are dictated m the charitable Rev. J. Walton, Rector of Bird- 
spirit of Christianity, and may con- brook ; my attention was arrested 
sistently be listed ill every instance, by a remark made by the Reviewer* 
Hope is a, term of wide extent ; we upon the meaning of an expression 
may have a confident hope, which i n the text of the xxv. s. of vol. 1 * 
amounts to expectation ; and a faint The subject of the sermon is stated 
• hope, which hardly over-steps the to be “the conduct of Christians 
limits of fear. Again our judg- j n the prospect of the Revelation of 
merits are frail and unequal in al- Jesus Christ.” The text, 1 St. Ret. i. 
most every case to decide upon the 33 , on vvhich the Reviewer remarks 
sincerity of our neighbour's repen- that, the word translated 

tance. The departed, as far as we *< that is to be brought,” appears to 
observed or heard, died impenitent; denote the knowledge already com - 
but, can we often presume to assert municated by the Gospel, rather 
positively, jhat he had not made than the prospect and hope of “ bet- 
liis peace with God 1 and even, ter things to come.” 
where appearances were most un- How it strikes inc, that the Re- 
favourable, shall we not feel that viewer has taken an incorrect view 
hope, which is synonymous with an t) f the Apostle’s meaning, and that 
earnest wish and pious aspiration ? the author of the Sermon has 
The expression is not calculated to adopted the proper meaning of the 
delude or entice the sinner ; for the passage, although the word (pBpo^tvmv 
words immediately preceding are ma y m) t be altogether correctly 
these, — “ we humbly beseech tliec, rendered in our authorised version. 
O ta tlier, to raise us from the death The reason of the apostle's exhorta- 
of •sin unto the life of righteous- tion to those Christian converts, to 
ness and, the same principle whom he addressed this epistle, ap- 
pervades the whole service. pears, by what he says, to have 

But Mr. O’Donnoghue wishes to been the stale of trouble and trial 
be at liberty to curtail the service, in which they were living. And the 
What an awtul responsibility he hope of future rest and blessedness 
would assume to himself! ‘MV ho j s held up by him— -as a support 
art thou, that judgest another man’s under present afflictions. How 
servant Far be it from the Chris- their hope could be connected with 
tian minister presumptuously to ar- ‘ knowledge already communicated/ 
rogate to himself the privileges, even as its object, it is difficult to per- 
ftegatively and indirectly, to pro- C eive, for as the apostle to the Ro- 
nounce sentence on a fellow crea- mans says, 4 * What a man seeth, 
fure ! Rather, wkh St. Paul, in the w hy doth he yet hope for.” 
divine temper of humility and god- Archbishop Leighton, on this 
like charity, let him believe all passage, seems to consider the 
things, hope all things ; for without grace spoken of, as.being the whole 
charity we are “ ns sounding brass goodness and favour of God to man, 
or a tinkling cymbal.” from its first beginning in this life, 

I am, Sir, to its final completion in glory, and 

Your obedient Servant, he quaintly, but properly enough, 
Cler, Gloc. translates that H a- 

bringing to you,'* — that is, on the 
way, — coming nearer every hdur,— 
u 2 


Jan. 29, 1323. 
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But what makes it quite clear, in period of thirty years. He has lost 
my idea, that the grace here men. all his friends and acquaintance in 
tioned is the perfecting of God’s t)je land of his Fathers ; and means, 
mercy in the final and complete re- if it be God’s will, to leave his bones 
demption of his people from every where he now is. His opinion has 
trial and trouble, and the admission naturally, from his talents ,and long 
of them into everlasting blessedness, experience, great weight with most 
is its being connected by the apos- persons ; and he decidedly thinks, 
tie with “the Revelatioq of Jesus and I fear with too much truth, that 
Christ/* of the meaning of which one of the strongest natural impedi- 
expression here — there is, I believe, ments to the conversion of the Hea- 
but one opinion being, undoubtedly, then originates in the immorality, 
to be referred to that period when licentiousness, and irreligion of so 
fie who was once the Saviour of mauy of the English inhabitants. 


sinners shall come again to be their 
judge, shall reward every man ac- 
cording to his works, and “every 
eye shall see him.” 

Schleusner thus translates the 
passage c< bvi tyjv (pepofABvriv l/fxTv xctpiv 
felicitatem futuram quae voids offer- 
tor.’* Rosenmuller — “ autem 
beneficium pouitur, pro suimno 
effectu divinae bencvolcnthe, (i. e.) 
felicitate acterna. Qtpiiv h. 1. est 
offerre. Haec illicit as seterna nunc 
offertur omnibus, qui obtemperant 
Evangelio, sed possidebitur U 
uiroxuhv^ei lwo Xf>ioTx, quum palam 
ostendet majeslatem suam cunctis 
hominibus et angelis et diemonibus 
Dominus noster Jesus Chris- 
tus.” 

Dunelmensis. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

I send you the following remarks 
on some recent versions of the Holy 
Scriptures, taken from a work just 
published, entitled “ A Diary of a 
Tour through Southern India, by a 
Field Officer of Cavalry.” The 
work itself is sadly weak and enthu- 
siastic, but these remarks are stated 
to come from quarters that entitle 
them to great attention. 

** f ) n the whole I was really de- 
lighted* and in several instances, I 
trust, benefited by the conversation 
of this ‘extraordinary man*’ (the 
well known Jesuit missionary, the 
Abbe Dubois.") “ He has now lived 
among the natives, as a native, for a 
7 


He especially blames the careless 
and hurried manner in which the 
Bible has been translated by the 
Seram pore (Baptist) Missionaries 
into tlie several native languages ; 
mentioning in particular the trans- 
lation of a part of Genesis into 
Tamul, by Mr. Ward, As peculiarly 
incorrect ; and he has advised Mr. 
Hands, of Bellary, to give up all 
thoughts of publishing his transla- 
tion of the whole Bible into Cana- 
rese.” P. 1(12, 3. 

t€ In conversing with Segnor Se- 
roor this morning, on subjects con- 
nected with religion, he told me of 
a serious mistake made in an Ara- 
bic version of the Scriptures, lately 
circulated among his countrymen. 
It is in Gen. i. 2. where the word 
(Reagk) signifying “ the 
winds/’ is used instead of 

ZP 

(Rogh) which expresses “ the Spirit 
of God/* 1 asked him whether he 
would have the goodness to point 
out any other mistakes to me? He 
replied, that having discovered so 
great a one in the very commence- 
ment, he had concluded the edition 
to be a bad one, and had conse. 
quently read no more of it. Some 
Christian Arabs, he added, have 
expressed great anger about it, as 
they, imagine from this circumstance 
that there exists a project for gra- 
dually introducing changes from the 
original Word of God.” P. 257, 8. 

Signor Seroor is the British Vice- 
Consul of Damietta, a Greek Arab ; 
and that you may judge farther 
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what weight is to be attached to his 
opinion’ I subjoin the following cha- 
racter of him, as given a few pag.es 
before. „ 

“ His conversation is liberal, ju- * 
dicious, % and entertaining ; and has 
conduct towards us has been most 
singularly kind, lie appears to me 
much respected, and even teared in 
this town ; afnd when he walks out 
is treated by the people he meets 
with deference and submission/* 
P. 250. 

Yours, &c. 


Commentary upon 1 Cor. iii. 15. 

“ But lie himself shall be saved, yet so, 
as by fire.” 

Sir, 

In the course of the last summer, I 
was thrown by accident into the 
company of a young Roman Catho- 
lic Priest, both of pleasing manners 
and of a cultivated mind. In the 
course of our conversation we 
touched upon more than one of the 
points of controversy between the 
Protestant and the Romish Churches. 
In discussing the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, my companion with much 
good sense avoided the authority of 
Tradition, as he well knew that it 
was one which, as a Protestant, 1 
could not allow ; he therefore traced 
the origin f>f Purgatory to Scripture 
itself, and cited in its support the 
well known verse from 1 Cor. iii. 
15. but he himself shall be saved , 
yet so , as by fire. To this citation 
I made the usual objection, and 
contended that the words bore a 
very different meaning from that 
which he considered them to bear. 
Upon my return home I examined 
most of the commentaries which had 
been written upon them. Not being 
quite satisfied however with apy one 
of those taken singly who had ex- 
plained the passage, I selected what 
I approved from each ; and drew up 
the following running commentary 
upon the chapter, in which I have 


endeavoured to shew from a review 
of the whole argument of the Apos^ 
tie, that the words in question could 
have no possible reference to the 
doctrine of Purgatory ; but that on 
the contrary they rather proved the 
non-existence of such a state. My 
attention was also drawn to the two 
subsequent verses, which I have 
connected with the preceding, and 
have interpreted them accordingly. 
Whether this interpretation be a 
just one I leave for the superior 
judgment of your readers to deter- 
mine. 

In the beginning of the chapter 
St. Paul appears to excuse himself 
for not having preached to the Co- 
rinthians the higher and more spi- 
ritual parts of the Gospel. As a 
reason for this omission, he alleges 
that their minds were not sufficiently 
spiritual to receive and to discern 
doctrines of such an exalted nature. 
I have fed you with milk and not 
with meat , for hitherto ye were not 
able to bear it. (v. 2 .) This inabi- 
lity he ascribes to the carnal state 
of their views and inclinations. For 
ye are yet carnal ; for whereas there 
is among you envying , and strife , 
and divisions , arc yt not carnal and 
walk as men. (v. 3.) These divi- 
sions among them, which so pecu- 
liarly marked the carnal and worldly 
state of their minds, arose^froni the 
party spirit which prevailed among 
them, and from the exclusive at- 
tachment which they bore to their 
several teachers. For while one 
saith , / am of Paul ; and another , 
I am of Apollos ; are ye not carnal ? 
(v. 4.) Of the factions into which 
the Church was split he had com- 
plained still more at large in the 
opening of the Epistle. jVoic this I 
say , that every one of you saith , 1 
am of Paul ; and / of Apollos ; and 
1 of Cephas ; and I of Christ /I. 
v. 12.) 

From the account whicji St, Paul 
gives of himself and of his ministry in 
the second chapter and from other 
parts of this Epistle, we infer that 
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these teachers, who had formed 
themselves into tl?e heads of parties 
and factions in the Church, had 
undervalued the Apostle in the eyes 
of his converts, and had disparaged 
him for his deficiency in wisdom 
and eloquence. This deficiency 
they were desirous of supplying and 
of carrying their hearers 1 onwards 
into the speculations of human phi- 
losophy and science. Such an ad- 
dition to the simple doctrines of the 
Gospel was peculiarly acceptable to 
the Corinthians, and created in their 
minds no small respect for their new 
teachers. One attached himself to 
one teacher, and another to another, 
until the authority of St. Paul was 
neglected and his doctrines despi- 
sed, excepting by a party who still 
adhered to him as their head. 

Having defended his preaching 
as being not with the enticing words 
of mans wisdom , but in the demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power . 
(ii. v. 4.) And having given his rea- 
sons why he had not unfolded to 
them doctrines of a more exalted 
and spiritual nature, he proceeds 
to compare himself with those, 
whose authority and name had been 
set up in opposition to his own. He 
first declares that neither he nor 
they had merit of their own, but 
that both were the immediate in- 
struments of God. Who then is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but mi- 
ni stirs by whom ye believed, even as 
the Lord gave to every man? I 
have planted, Apollos watered ; but 
God gave the increase. So then 
neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that walcreth ; but 
God that giveth the increase, (v. 5, 
6, 7.) The Apostle appears pecu- 
liarly unwilling to speak with any 
unnecessary harshness of those who 
had been set up as his rivals in the 
ministry ; he considers them as em- 
ployed in the same work, and as 
ratified to a proportionate share of 
the same reward. Now he that 
pladteth and he that watereth are 
•one ; and every man shall receive hk 


[ March, 

own reward according to Ms own 
labour , for we are labourers together 
with God ; Ye are God 9 s husbandry 9 
ye are God 9 s building (v. <3, 9.) 

St. Paul however strongly vindi- 
cates the priority of his claim upon 
their reverence and affection, as he 
was the instrument of their conver- 
sion from Heathenism to the Gospel. 
He considers himself as thqir Father 
in Christ, and as entitled on that 
account to a superior share of their 
attention and respect. For though 
ye have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many Fa- 
thers, for in Jesus Christ l have 
begotten you through the Gospel . 
Wherefore 1 beseech you , be ye fol- 
lowers of me. (iv. v. 15.) Upon 
this he peculiarly insists in the pas- 
sage before us. According to the 
grace of God which is given unto 
me, as a wise master builder , 1 have 
laid the foundation , and another 
buildtth thereon . (v. 10.) What 
this foundation was, he tells us in 
the next verse. For other founda- 
tion can no man lay , than that 
which k laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
(v. 11.) St. Paul then had laid this 
foundation ; but for the reason 
above mentioned he had not built 
upon it ; or as he expresses himself 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews', he 
had taught them the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ , but had not 
gone on to perfection . (Heb. vi. 
v - *•) 

Upon such a foundation as Jesus 
Christ himself, it became every 
builder most seriously to consider 
what superstructure he was about 
to raise. Let every man take heed 
how he buildeih thereupon . (v. 10.) 
It became every man to weigh well 
the nature of the doctrines which he 
was proceeding to engraft upon the 
first simple truths of the Gospel, 
and 'whether th<j system of faith 
which he inculcated was constructed 
under the grace and the spirit of 
God, or the folly of bis own imagi- 
nation. Upon the foundation which 
St, Paul had laid, a man might builct 
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a fabric composed either of gold , 
silver , precious jstones — or of such 
worthless materials as wood , hay, 
stubble . Be it however which it 
may, it must stand the trial of a 
most severe and searching test* 
Ikccittov to tpyot Qdinpov yivr.at tqli, the 
work of each of these shall respec- 
tively be made manifest , (v- 13.) 
for the day shall declare it, because 
it shall he revealed (awQxaXtJwTsTa* 
“ is of a nature to be revealed,”) 
by fire, and the fire shall try every 
mans work of what sort it is. At 
the last day, the day of God's final 
judgment, the work of every man 
shall be made manifest, and its real 
worth ascertained by the severe, the 
fiery trial, to which it will then be 
subject. The fabric which is com- 
posed of gold, silver, precious 
stones , will •stand the fire, while that 
which is built of ivood , hay , stubble , 
will he consumed : the respective 
durability of each will then be pro- 
ved. The fire, which the Apostle 
speaks of is evidently a test, not a 
punishment : it will try or 

prove the goodness of the work 
which is submitted to it. The same 
metaphor is used in the Xllth Psalm, 
v. 7. Eloquia Domini , tloqaia 
caSta; argentum igne examinatum , 
probatum terree, purgatum septem - 
plum . Ws. Vulg, ugyvpiov vrtirvpw 
fJihov, ^oxt/Aioy ty) yv) Ki KEK#Qacpicrfjievoy 

iirravrhcio-ivi* 6. j the words of the 
Lord are pure words ; as silver 
tried in the furnace of earth, pu- 
rified seven times . 

If the work of any man shall abide 
this liery trial, and that doctrine 
which he hath built upon the foun- 
dation of Jesus Christ shall remain, 
he (the builder) shall receive a re- 
ward , (v. 14). The man that shall 
be found. at the great day of trial 
and of judgment to have preached 
sound and valuable doctrine, ^hall 
receive his eternal reward. But* 
V if any man's work shall be burn* 
sd f he shall suffer loss," (v. 15)* 
£q*w0w’»rflu t he shall be subject to a 
penalty* If any man sbaU W&e up- 


on the foundation of Christ a sys- 
tem of unsound and frivolous doc- 
trine, which will not at the last day 
be able to stand the test of God's 
judgment, but like wood , hay , and 
stubble will yield to the fire, he will 
be mulcted of a proportionate part 
of his reward as a minister pf Christ. 

The Altpighty however in his mercy 
will not impose upon him so severe a 
penalty as the loss of his final salva- 
tion, “ he himself shall be saved; yet so 
as by fire,** (v. 15). If he shall still 
have preserved his foundation en- 
'tire, he shall not wholly lose his re- 
ward, or have his poition with those 
who have rejected Christ : uv to? 
ceoQyjcTETott, ovTuq Ji, ojq vrvpoq. HiS 
salvation will be attended with cir- 
cumstances of diminution and de- 
duction ; he will be saved, it is true; 
but how 1 In such a mariner “ as 
one who has passed through a fiery 
prdeal, hd, nvpoe, and has been de- 
tected J ,> — or — hd. wfe, “ according 
to the appearance which he has 
made when tried by the fire.” A**' 
is used in a sense exactly similar to 

this, Rom. ii. 12, 0(70 1 h VOfJLld TifxatpTOv, 

S'tat topiLov xpiO^croi'Taft. As many as 
have sinned in the law shall he judged 
by the law,** i.e. “ shall be tried by 
the test of the law.” Between these 
two interpretations there is very lit- 
tle difference. “ The fire ” is a test, 
an ordeal, a criterion — not a^punish- 
ment. It is highly improbable that 
St. Paul having in the preceding 
sentences spoken o the fire 9 * as a 
test to which every superstructure, 
both good as well as bad, was to be 
subjected, should in the very next 
period change the sense of the word, 
and use it in the scuse of punish- 
ment; from which the erroneous 
preacher should escape with diffi- 
culty. Especially when the punish- 
ment to which he was to be subject* 
ed is actually mentioned : 

“ he shall suffer the loss of a 
part of his reward.” But lest the 
penalty should be represented as 
too severe; he adds by way of $on- 
SOlatiop, “ttepimelf shall f&sawdf* 
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not in such a manner as to receive 
ft reward, like the^reacher of sound 
doctrines; but subject to the de- 
duction, which his bad appearance 
in the fiery trial shall impose upon 
him — or to change the metaphor — 
as one that shall be weighed in the 
balance, and be found partly want- 
ing. Had the Apostle me^nt to ex- 
press the difficulty of such a man 
being saved, or, that he scarcely 
could escape the danger, he would 
have used the words, U wvpo*, not 
irvpoi. In St. Jude, where the 
deliverance from danger is to be ex- 
pressed, the words lx mpoq are used. 
4< Others save with fear , pulling 
them out of the fire , (v. 23,) h <p6Gy 

Cufy Tl, EX TOV wpoq UpfSTCt^OPTE*;, Ulld 

again in Amos iv. 11 : Ye were as a 
fire brand plucked out of the burn - 

iflg, tytvecrQg it’E&ircto’fAfvos ex 

TTVpOS. O'. 

The tire then, of which the Apos- 
tle speaks, is a test, not a punish- 
ment; it is applicable to the tea- 
cher, not to the hearer, and to doc- 
trines, not to morals. It is to be 
applied not before the day of judg- 
ment, but at the day of judgment ; 
when the truth and the falsehood 
of the respective doctrines, which 
Christiau Churches and Ministers 
severally teach, will be made mani- 
fest. 

To a'state of purgatory therefore, 
such as the Homan Church incul- 
cates, the passage is wholly inap- 
plicable. As far as it can be brought 
to bear upon the subject at all, it 
opposes the notion ; inasmuch as it 
teaches us that on the day of judg- 
ment alone , the falsehood of certain 
doctrines will be declared, and their 
authors subjected to a proportionate 
penalty — and not before . 

With the declaration of the Apos- 
tle respecting the preachers of true 
and Erroneous doctrine, the verses 
which follow are more immediately 
connected, than is generally sup- 
posed. 

After having spoken of the penal* 
ty or loss to b$ sustained by those, 


whose doctrines, though founded oil 
Jesus Christ, are yet .unsound and 
erroneous, he breaks out, with an 
apparent abruptness, into* the fol- 
lowing exclamation: Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of Gpd, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you, (v. 16). Still however this is 
closely connected with what goes 
before. He had told them (v. 9,) 
that they were God's building , that 
their faith and their hope were a fa- 
bric erected in their souls by God ; 
he now goes on to inform them that 
not only are their souls, but even 
their bodies receptacles and temples 
of the Spirit of God. Having thus 
forcibly reminded them of the value 
even of their very bodies, as the 
temples of God ; or as he expresses 
it, (c. vi. 19). What know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have of God , and ye are not your 
own ? he proceeds to declare the 
punishment of those who destroy so 
holy a habitation : If any man de- 
stroy (<p9sipei) the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy ; for the temple of 
God is holy, which temple are ye, 
(v. 17). This threat, so awfully de- 
nounced, is here directed against 
the teacher , not against the disciple . 
The teacher of frivolous and errone- 
ous doctrine, if founded upon Christ, 
will be saved, subject to the loss of 
his high ministerial reward ; but the 
man, who shall either justify or 
allow of such profligate practices, 
as w ill be the sure destruction of his 
disciples, him shall God destroy . 
That such practices were at least 
allowed and represented as innocent, 
appears from the whole of the fifth 
chapter of this Epistle. Speaking 
of the profligacy which existed 
among them, he says, ye are puffed 
up 9 and have not rather mourned" 
Many of their false teachers had in- 
dulged them in idolatry, and in all 
the filthiness which accompanied it; 
and it is against such that St. Paul 
denounces a much severer punish- 
ment than against the teachers of 
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what was only doctrinally carnal or 
unsound*.” If, any destroy the tem- 
ple of God , which temple ye all are, 
by justifying or allowing such prac- 
tices as will exclude you from the 
kingdom of God, (c. vi. 9.) upon* 
him will God visit the destruction of 
the souls of his brethren. He will 
not be saved, under any circum- 
stance or subject to any loss, but 
God will destroy him, as he has de- 
stroyed others.* 

Thus, therefore, in these two 
# verses, which may at first sight ap- 
pear unconnected with the subject 
upon which he is writing, the Apos- 
tle pursues his argument to the 
highest point. The teachers of er- 
roneous doctrine, if they preserve 
the foundations of Christianity invio- 
late, may in some sort hope for sal- 
vation, the* teachers of profligate 
morals are doomed to certain de- 
struction. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

T. R. 

The following Letter, evidently in- 
tended for the Northern Mail, has 
by some accident or other found its 
way to us; and as we are always 
ready to say a good word where 
we can, and lend a helping hand to 
raise a fallen man out of the mire, 
we are trifly happy in being the 
means on th$ present occasion, of so 
essentially befriending those really 
benevolent , gentlemanly , impartial , 

* This act of u destroying our Christian 
brethren ” by erroneous doctrine or bad 
example is spoken of, Rom. xiv. 15; De- 
stroy not him with thy meaty for whom 
Christ died. Though from the circum- 
stances of this case, this is a crime of much 
less degree ; yet it is of the same nature, 
juft arrSxxvt *< do not so scandalize and offend 
him by thy prejudices respecting things in 
themselves indifferent, as to destroy his 
confidence in the Christian dispensation.” 
AnroXXva, is there indeed used in a Sense 
much less strong than that of^fli Ip* ; being 
little more than raavfoxffa, with which 
word it appears to be almost synonymous, 
1 Cor. viii. il — 13. «<tqXXuii. XwtiT, 
Hesych. 

Remembrancer, No. 5L 


but, as will be seen in the sequel, 
most grossly misrepresented per- 
sonages, the Edin Burgh Reviewers. 
The Letter is addressed to them, and 
is to this effect. 

Gentlemen, 

Among the instances of ill usage 
with whic|) the annals of literature 
abound, fe>v bear such decided 
marks of injustice as that which 
you are suffering in your characters 
at this moment. And yet, perhaps, 
a little reflection might have con- 
vinced you, that in your admirable 
criticism on the Bishop of London's 
Charge, you were over-estimating 
the perspicacity of these Southrons. 
They have plainly not seen through 
you ; partly from the natural obtuse- 
ness of their intellects, and partly 
from their not knowing what 1, a 
North Briton, am well apprized of, 
that you had in this case two par- 
ties of your gradually decreasing list 
of readers to conciliate, those who 
are content with nothing less than 
unqualified abuse of every friend to 
what is fixed and definite, in reli- 
gious and civil life, in theory and in 
practice, and the far greater number 
who, in this particular instauce, 
“ e’en in a Bishop can spy desert,” 
and would be displeased with see- 
ing Dr. Howley treated in any other 
way than is fitting for one who is an 
ornament to religion and learning, 
and an instauce how the deeper ac- 
quirements of literature may be 
united with its elegance and graces, 
and with the temperate and chas- 
tened spirit of a Christian and a 
Gentleman. Such was the delicate 
situation in which I know you to 
have been placed, and with a little 
more vovq in those who were to read 
you, your management would have 
been admirable ; but from the want 
of it, both parties have belteved 
you to be in earnest, while only the 
lesser number should havejlone so; 
and the majority, as t fear you will 
discover on the appearance of your 
next number, are dissatisfied, and 
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mean, as I understand, to shew 
their displeasure, in that most dis- 
* tressing of all ways to a reviewer’s 
feelings, by not buying you. 

You cannot set too high a value* 
on a friend like me, who having 
peculiar opportunities for being ac- 
quainted with what passes among 
the higher class of your readers, 
comes forward to your rescue. Into 
a dilemma you have certainly got; 
and there is but one way of escape ; 
namely, by sacrificing the good opi- 
nion of the Radicals to the reco- 
vering of that of the better disposed. 
Aivare how ill you can afford in 
your present extremity the loss of a 
single friend, I would be the last 
person in the world to originate 
such a measure as 1 now am adopt- 
ing on your behalf, if I was not fully 
satisfied that you are reduced to a 
choice of evils. For my part, 1 shall 
always stick by you ; and am one of 
those staunch and sturdy friends 
who will be active in proportion to 
your misfortunes ; who whether you 
soar amid metaphysics, arithmetical 
schemes of political regeneration, or 
fioundcr in the mire of personal de- 
traction, am ready upon all occa- 
sions to fly or to wallow with jou. 
In this instance, however, it is im- 
portant that I should lift you out of 
the mud; not remain quietly in it by 
your sjde; for then I could not open 
to your more intelligent readers as 
delicate a scheme of indirect praise, 
as even the ancients, among whom 
you know irony was a favourite 
weapon, have in their happiest mo- 
ments exhibited. 

And first, let me unveil the skil- 
ful choice of the sort of irony. Hud 
you adopted the tropical species, 
this, as Quintilian observes, “ asser- 
tior est,” lets itself be seen through, 
whereas your ofcyect was a partial 
concealment. On t[ie other hand, 
by confining yourself to the figura- 
tive irony which the same writer de- 
scribes as a disguise of the entire 
sense, you could not hope to have 
iN^eb understood by those to whom 


you wished „ your real intentions 
should be intelligible. Motet admi- 
rably, therefore, for tlie double pur- 
pose you had in view, (however ill, 
through the dulness of these South- 
rons, it may as yet have answered,) 
you have made use, as 'occasion 
served, of both soils; of that kind of 
irony which sa^s what is directly 
contrary to the tru/h, and that 
“ urbana dissimulation as Cicero 
terms it, in which “ alia dicuntur 
ac sentias t ” we think one thing and 
say another . Thus w hen you charge 
one of the most liberally minded 
men in the kingdom, and an accom- 
plished scholar and writer, with 
“ intolerance,” with t( deficiency of 
learning, and argument,’’ to me it is 
plain, that you did not mean to 
commit yourselves with the more 
intelligent and better inclined part 
of your readers, bv affirming all 
this ; for you, at the same time, take 
care to let us know, that the ex- 
change of talents, and scholarship, 
for bad grammar, had style, and 
ignorance of the meaning and 
use of words, all which, directly 
or by inference, you affect to im- 
pute, is a “ somewhat unaccount- 
able phenomenon it being evident 
to you, as you imagined it would be 
also to such readeis as myself, that 
he who has once been, hpna fide , a 
scholar and able writer, does not 
divest himself of these 'attainments 
even by being advanced to the 
bench of Bishops ; though to satisfy 
some of your supporters, it was ne- 
cessary you should appear to say so. 
Again, the specific instances of 
error which you directly ascribe lo 
the Bishop, with what consummate 
art are they managed ! So that 
while you seem to be pronouncing 
a sentence of absolute condemna- 
tion, you have secured a retreat, by 
taking care to be in the wrong in 
every one of tli$ specimens of the 
Bishop’s pretended mistakes, that 
is adduced by you. Again, and in 
the same view, the more detailed 
points of your affected attack are 
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excellently well chosen* and such as ramus,” says Quintilian ; when we 
every reader,, if he pleases, can affect to be ignorant of what we 
judge of; a Sermon, in 1814, and know all the while, and our readers 
two Charges, all of them before the are as well informed of as ourselves, 
public, and approved and admired by ‘wo are ironical. The life of Socrates 
the discerning part of it for tht as Cicero and others have remarked, 
selection of topics, the tieatment of was a continued irony, He affected 
them, a singular felicity of style, ignorance like yourselves; but you 
and of construction. Here you, act this pprt more naturally, and to 
judiciously, .fcsort to the contradic - the life: are plainly more at home 
tory iront, as well assured that no in it. Thus it may fairly be doubted 
one whom it concerned you to stand whether even at the moment any one* 
well with, could possibly misunder- above the meanest of the populace, 
stand your appearing to nffiini that misunderstood the (quotation from 
white was black to your injury. Black stone, which exempts the 
Whde your Radical friends would King, as such, from the coutroul of 
believe you to be in dull good ear- any known jurisdiction. At all 
nest, the more discerning of your events, in the present moment to 
readers would be pleased in this in- have refuted formally the accusa- 
stance, with the reflection that you tion grounded on it against the 
could not be so. “ Hoc ipso fidem Bishop of London, would have been 
detrahimus*quod sint tain gravia.” a task as wearisome as unnecessary ; 
The weight of the accusation should besides, direct praise is quite worn 
destroy its credit, with the thinking out, would have been fulsome and 
part. Again, for it is my determi- unmeaning, even could you have 
nation to do you ample justice, and obtained the permission of your 
to leave not a single point of your Radical friends to venture on it in 
inimitable critique without the ap- this especial instance; but what vo- 
propriate elucidation, which in this lumes of praise are couched in your 
Bieotia of Britain it is plain is grave revival of the charge of courtly 
needed, with imperturbable gravily, adulation in its full strength, nay 
and with all the external appearance with more than the original misin- 
of # malice propense you hold forth terpretation ; for as certainly as you 
as the advocate for ignorance a and all the world, except a few w ho 
Prelate who is unceasing in his cn- can swallow any thing, are satisfied 
deavours to promote religious know- that the doctrine stated *by the 
ledge; am? represent him as icqui- Bishop is both that of Blackstone 
ring “ a prostration of the will and and of the Constitution, so certainly 
understanding" to the Clergy , which the rebound of praise from such an 
the Bishop of London bad claimed accusation is prodigious ; so unex- 
for the Word of God. Now as no- pected from your quarter; so full 
thing is easier than the detection of and decisive. The Bishop had the 
such misrepresentations, so the im- courage to remind the house of a 
pressions to be produced by that truth which it was necessary they 
detection were calculated upon, should hear, because some appeared 
You knew the first feeling would be inclined to forget it ; he thus ex- 
that you had for ever dishonoured posed himself to unpopularity at 
yourselves by such assertions; the the moment; nor could lie then 
second, that you could not J>e in foresee the ample store of indirect 
earnest. • commendation which the Edinburgh 

But it is not only in the choice of Review ers at length woi*ld lavish 
the sorts of irony, and in the vary- on him. 

ing from the contradictory to a less Another instance of the same 
positive kind, that your skill is ad- affected ignorance, which converts 
mirable — «• Cum aliqua veiut igno- itself, under your magic touch, into 
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the highest panegyric of the party 
concerned, Will be found in what 
' you say in regard to forms of faith, 
the distinction between profane and 
religious instruction, and the relative 
situations of Incumbent and Curate. 
Here, most artfully, with a view to 
your ultimate purpose, you bring 
the Bishop of London to ,the test of 
your own principles and opinions as 
a Scotch reviewer; and have the 
appearance of blaming him for not 
overlooking his duties, so as, of 
course, to convey the highest praise 
to him for the performance of them ; 
for watching over the interests of that 
Church in which he occupies so emi- 
nent a station; for insisting on those 
forms the attacks on which would 
suffice to shew that they are the 
safeguards of the substance ; for 
dwelling on specific, definite, and 
appropriate instruction, as that which 
the interests of the Established 
Church and of truth require ; for 
fixing, with admirable nicety, the 
duties of Incumbent and Curate, 
and yet admitting that there will 
sometimes be cases where a dissolu- 
tion of the relationship is the best 
way to terminate a contest. Had 
the Bishop, in any or all these 
respects, spoken and acted in a 
different sense from what he has 
done, you would have been the first 
to hava>proclaimed him unfaithful to 
his station. As it was, you felt 
yourselves bound to praise, and the 
temperament you have adopted in 
this part of your indirect eulogy is 
an instance of skill which Socrates, 
your prototype, never exceeded. — 
You have friends who cannot bear 
the praise of any Bishop ; you as- 
sume, therefore, a decidedly objur- 
gatory tone, which must delight 
them ; but then it is for the purpose 
of reprehending a conduct which, 
even r on your own statement of it, 
is seen to be appropriate to the 
rank; station, and solemn en- 
gagements of the individual ; show 
Ipil'to be, in fact, an honest man, a 
judicious divine, a conscieutious 
jtnd vigilant Prelate* Indeed, the 
trpts Qf skill are&ere innumerable. 


How must the Radicals delight to 
hear it imputed as a matter of blame 
tp a Bishop that he spoke from 
what, at the same time,, you and I 
know to be the only place whence 
toe is at liberty to deliver his Charge, 
namely, ex Cathedra ; and that he 
spoke with a certain tone of autho- 
rity which all the while we are satis- 
fied is proper to the person and 
occasion, and grounded oii apostolic 
authority. How admirably do you 
soothe and cajole them by one and 
the same turn of phrase, leaving, if 
your meaning had been duly appre- 
ciated, no one sound and honest 
reader in doubt as to your real 
sentiments. How refined the praise 
when you refer to an act of Hen. 
VI 11. for the apparent purpose of 
blaming the Bishop, which act, as 
every one must see, hatf nothing to 
do with the question. On the 
whole, your criticism is a master- 
piece, and I can account for the 
little justice done to it only by 
supposing, that your readers, unac- 
customed to see you take the side 
which it is clear to me you here 
intend to advocate, had more than 
ordinary difficulty in giving you cre- 
dit for it. The explanation, how- 
ever, I have now given sets all right. 

But, if I can excuse your readers, 
not so those who have answered 
you. They, however unwittingly, 
have plainly done their part towards 
fixing the imputation that there are 
journalists capable of writing (and a 
sufficient number of readers to en- 
courage them in doing it) what is at 
once unfounded and malicious. — 
Had they but looked into the author 
I have quoted, and by whom you 
have plainly governed yourselves in 
the conduct of this delicate piece of 
irony, they would have seen that he 
gives directions also for answering 
such irony : u quomodo respondere 
contra figuras oporteret.” And, 
as he is of opinion, that where the 
question is of slander and defama- 
tion, the part of an honest man is 
not to appear to understand them ; 
so, had he lived to read your exem- 
plification of his principles, he 
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would, doubtless, have advised your 
answerers to assume the totally dif- 
ferent office of bringing to light the 
veiled beauties of your consummate 
panegyric. 

At the same time, Gentlemei#, 
highly as I blame those who have 
answered, and imperfect as is the 
excuse I can frame for those who so 
un intelligently have read you, yet I 
much doftbt whether it will be wise 
to persist in this ironical strain, 
though fortified, as I confess you 
aTe, in the use of it by the ancients. 
If these worthies had a right notion 
of true jocularity, it is plain your 
readers have no taste for it : and it 
may happen, that those who now so 
perversely understand you as speak- 


ing in sober earnest, when once they 
apprehend you can be ironical, will 
suppose you to be so at times when 
you would not for all the world be 
' thought otherwise than in earnest. 
What a loss of reputation, for in. 
stance, must you sustain, if it could 
once be imagined that you did not 
wish the pccurrence of those politi- 
cal events which you habitually 
prognosticate ! “So grave a body," 
said Swift, of some in his time, 
,f upon so solemn an occasion, 
should not deal in irony, or explain 
their meaning by contraries." 

EIPQN. 

Scotland Yard \ 

February 15, 18*23. 


SACRED POETRY. 

LINES WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS MORNING, BEFORE LIGHT. 


The Winds are sleeping, 

The Earth is steeping 
Her mighty bosom in nectareous dew ; 

The yellow inoou 
Sails in her noon 

Of winter beauty thro* a sea of blue. 

The thousand stars 
Thro* my window bars 
Twinkle in token of authentic light ; 

No present sound 
Is heard around 

To break the silence of this charmed night. 

Sure on this hour 
Some holy Power 

Doth shed a healing and a peace unknown ; 

Or can the Earth 
Observe Thy birth, 

Incarnate God, by instincts of her own ! — ,, 

As if again. 

Thy glorious reign 

Were now commencing on Thy mother's breast, 
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Suvred 'Peztry. 

And that bright band 
Were on its stand - . 

By Heav ns threshold chaunling o’er Thy rest? 

One herald voice 

Was heard ; “ Re^ice ! , 

The World’s redemption on this night began !” 

And then the throng 
Took up the song, 

“ Glory to God on high, and Peace on earth to # Man !” 

Thou blessed Child, 

Thy mother smiled 

As she gaz’d on thee with a human love ; 

She could not know 
Her heart did glow 

With natural passion for the Lord above! 

For Thou cam’st then 
In garb of men, 

By thine own brethren held of small account;* 

Nor didst Thou shrink 
That cup to drink, 

And die forsaken on the Bloody Mount ! 

Yet once at last 
With trumpet blast 

Again Thou comest as the Son of God, 

To call mankind 
From every wind, 

Then finish all things by the expected nod 

In gloom and thunder 
That day of wonder 

Shall burst unlooked for in the midst of life, * 

When bells are ringing, 

Or maidens singing, 

Or warriors shouting in the fields of strife. 

The dead of old 
Have long out-told 

All those that ever shall have mortal birth ; 

The World’s past night 
Exceeds the light 

Which yet remains to glimmer upon earth. 

It is too late * 

For mortal state ! 

Think of the destined havens of the Blest, 

Where Life shall seem 
A troubled dream, 

AndTime a Moment in the Eternal Rest ! 
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But see the light ! 

. . Spirits of Night, , 

Fly, while I speak thanksgivings to the Mom ; 

Spirits away ! 

This is the day, 

In which I sing my Master Jesu bom ! 

The Magian Priest 
From out the East J 

<3rave offerings to Thee as a God and King ! 

Shall not the West 
(How much more blest!) 

A like oblation to Thine altar bring? 

In mystic band 
Thy faithful stand, 

Though they be wandering in the ends of Earth ; 

In close communion 
And saint-like union 

They hymn in symphony, O Christ, Thy birth ! 

9 

And could we hear 
Above this sphere, 

And gaze one moment on the heavenly throng, 
Mankind’s dull lay 
Would sink away 

Drowned in the Echo of Seraphic song ! 

“ Glory,” say they, 

•‘And Praise at way 

Be unto Him that sitteth on the Throne ; 

His is the Might, 

» Blessing and Light, 

The Three Almighty, the Eternal One !” 

Il.N.C. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two Charges delivered to the Clergy 
in the Diocese of Calcutta ; the 
Former at Calcutta and Madras , 
in February and March 1819, 
and at Bombay and Colombo , in 
March and April 1821 ; an({ the 
Latter , at Calcutta in December 
1821. By T, F. Middleton , 
D.D, F. R. S. Bishop of Calcutta . 
Qvo. pp. 88. Rivingtons. 1822. 

We have read these Charges with 


the deepest interest, not only from 
their own intrinsic excellence, which 
will ever secure them a high rank 
among compositions of this kind, 
but from the painful reflection that 
He, who delivered them, is notv no 
more. The able and feeling Me- 
moir of Him, which appeared in a 
former number of this work, and 
the affecting and powerful Address 
of the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
London, ta the Bean) of the. Sen 
8 
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ciety for promoting Christiau Know- 
ledge, will have put our readers in 
possession;, as far as words can do, 
of the full merits of this great and 
lamented Prelate. 

All that now remains for us, there- 
fore, is to give as wide a circulation 
as possible to the invaluable matter 
contained in these Changes, that 
** though dead, he may yet speak.’* 

In the first Charge, the subject of 
Christian Missions in general, and 
the method pursued by the Apos- 
tles, and the early propagators of 
the Gospel, are thus ably and fully 
treated. 

u It is certainly to the credit of our 
country, and of the age in which we live, 
that so uinch concern is felt for the con- 


mark will probably suggest itself, that he 
finds but little in the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians which treats professedly and distinctly 
of its propagation ; and that after the Apos- 
tolic age, ecclesiastical history is rather 
that of Cburches already planted, and of 
*ihe Catholic Church as a whole, than that 
of Missions j but if, nevertheless, Chris- 
tianity, as we know, was continually ex- 
tending itself, yet had not in less than five 
centuries subverted idolatry in the ancient 
world, what is the inference? It is, that 
the diffusion of Christianity was not con- 
sidered as an object altogether distinct 
from its general maintenance among be- 
lievers, but that in some way or other both 
were provided for in one comtmon system 
of discipline : and this appears to have 
been actually the case. The first preach- 
ers of the Gospel contemplated its exten- 
sion to the uttermost parts of the earth : 
but this extension was to be effected 


dition of the Heathen world ; it is in fact 
peculiar to the religion of Christ, to be 
influenced by a regard for the spiritual wel- 
fare of man ; Paganism has never thought 
of making converts, unless perhaps in the 
rivalry between contending sects; and 
Islamism appears not ever to have been 
actuated by any sentiment allied to sym- 
pathy, bnt merely to have been impelled 
by the zeal of conquest, and to have con- 
sidered its proselytes as subjects and abet- 
tors of its power. That Christianity is 
secure against this imputation will be ad- 
mitted by those at least who dread the 
extension of the Gospel, as tending to dis- 
solve the ties of allegiance among a people, 
who acknowledge our sway. 

“ But allowing that Missionary zeal 
ao'onyChristians may be generally impu- 
ted to the benign spirit of the Gospel, we 
cannot observe, without feelings mingled 
with regret, that it is not always so regu- 
lated as to produce the highest degree of 
good ; and what is passing before our eyes 
will furnish matter for reflexion. To judge 
from the manuer in which this subject is 
sometimes spoken of, we might imagine, 
that the primitive ages had returned, and 
that little was wanting but the miraculous 
powers then vouchsafed, to further the 
successes of the Gospel : ou looking, how- 
ever, into the records of those ages, I can- 
not acquiesce in a conclusioirso gratifying, 
if it* were but jnst, to every Christian 
mind: on the contrary, I am convinced, 
that hardly any two things, which are ever 
supposed \o have a close resemblance, are 
more dissimilar. 

To any man, who will take the trou- 
ble to ascertain this point, by examining 
the history , of early Christianity, the re- 


through , themselves, or through persons, 
whom they or their successors should com- 
mission ; and in this way the propagation 
of religiou would be only an expansion of 
the Catholic Church: in other words, it 
was so arranged, that the established prin- 
ciples of Chrtstian order should be taken 
to apply, not merely to those, who, at any 
given period were within the Christian 
pale, but that all, who might enter it, 
should acquire their knowledge of Christ 
in conjunction with those principles, and 
be received through the instrumentality of 
persons, who were themselves in the Unity 
of the Church. 

“ That I may not, however, rest a fact 
of so much importance upon mere as- 
sertion, I will state to you ,very briefly, 
(for briefly it must be) what appears to 
have been the method in which Christian- 
ity was disseminated in the primitive 
times. I have remarked that early Ec- 
clesiastical History, after the Apostolic 
age, is not, what according to modem 
ideas we might expect to find it, much en- 
gaged in the subject of Missions. The 
command of Christ, to * baptize all na- 
tions*,^ ’may be considered as the authority, 
under which Christians arc required to be 
solicitous for the diffusion of the Gospel ; 
the command, however, was given to the 
Eleven, and to those by implication, as 
well as by the especial assurance of Divine 
aidf; who might be joined with them, or 
succeed them iu th§ wprk ; to say nothing 
of the case of St. Paul, whose commission, 
though subsequent to that of the Twelve, 
was directly from Christ. By the Apos- 

* “ Matt, xxviii. 19.” 

f Matt. xxViii. $0.” 
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He* themselves and tliei* associates, as 
some hate gathered from tile Apostolic 
Writings, about* seventy Churches were 
(bunded, reaching to Babylon Eastward, 
and Westward as far as Spain*; if indeed 
St. Paul ever accomplished his meditated 
journey thither t, and if St. Peter, ill 
speaking of the church at Babylon 
meant the ancient Capital of Chaldaea ; 
neither of which seems probable. At any 
rate, Christianity was planted in the Apos- 
tolic age iq most of the regions subject to 
the power of Rome ; though the converts 
were almost every where but a small part 
of the whole population. It docs not, 
however, appear that any Churches were 
planted except by the Apostles, or by 
persons acting in connection with them : 
the work of conversion began in unity, 
whatever were the divisions, which arose 
afterwards; and these divisions were never 
so great, as to obliterate the effects of the 
Order in which conversion commenced. 
Wliat then was the course pursued ? Of 
the proceedings of the Apostles I need not 
speak ; it is sometimes said that they were 
Mission, uio>, as the name implies : Missio- 
naries they were indeed, going forth in the 
pow er and the Spirit of Christ, and as was 
to be expected, teaching the same doc- 
trines, and establishing Churches, the 
members of which could meet in consci* 
rntioiis communion, knowing of no other se- 
paration or distinction, than that of place. 
If the Apostles, however, required assist- 
ance, as we know that they did, still more 
would their successors: something analo- 
gous to a Missionary system was indispen- 
sable ; and this want was supplied, partly 
by the persons denominated Evangelists, 
and partly by Catechists. Evangelists 
were Missionaries in the strictest sense : 
their business Was, as we learn from Euse- 
bios §, to preach Christ to those, who had 
not heard of his dame, and to deliver to 
them the Gospels. It is asserted, how- 
ever, on a the same authority, that these 
men were disciples of the Apostles; that 
they laboured not merely to found new 
Churches, hut to confirm and Consolidate 
those, which were already planted; and 
Hint even at the time, of which the Histo- 
rian is speaking, the reign of Trajan, the 
Holy Spirit still wrought (nighty works by 
their hand*:. of course they were mider 
Hi* especial guidance ; and thus was tho 

Eabricius, Lux Evang. cap. 5.” 

t u Rum. xv. 24 .** 

% ‘ r l Pet. v. 13.” 

§ tl EccU Hist. 3. 37. Krgvrleiv rov 
Xgifov %x\ Tijy jufv 0&iuy 

E uayy&iwv wagsthfrovsu y£x<p wS* 
Remembrancer, No. 51. 


original purpose of edification and unity 
and a know ledge of the truth fulfilled ; for 
St. Paul declares, that all offices in tho 
Church, including that of Evangelists, were 
designed 1 for the edification, (the building 
up) of the body of Christ, till we all come 
in the unity of the faith and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God unto a pci feet 
man*/ These Evangelists, therefore, 
though they seem uot to have been Con- 
fined in tlfeir Mission to any certain spot 
longer than the occasion required, were 
yet recognized member* of the Church, 
and amenable to its discipline. Upon this 
subject, Mosheim , a Lutheran, and not 
a strenuous assertor of Episcopacy, has, 
remarked, that, * in early times it was 
undoubtedly the custom for such members 
of any Church, as might be desirous of 
imitating the example of the Apostles, 
and propagating the Gospel among the 
Heathen, to apply to the Bishop for his 
licence, und to enter on their travels 
under his sanction t.’ Order, it seems, 
was not then thought incompatible with, 
euterpnse or with holy influences, but ra- 
ther, perhaps, to have been among the 
tests and evidences of a commission from 
God. 

u The other provision, to which I al- 
luded, for the extension of the Gospel, 
was in the appointment of Catechists. As 
the Evangelists were sent among barba- 
rians, to whom possibly the name of Christ 
was unknown, the Catechists were to biiug 
into the fold of Christ the Heathen, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of any Chris- 
tian Church : the conversion of tiiese was 
an object contemplated in every Christian 
establishment : all, who expressed a de- 
sire to be acquainted with thc«dact(jpcs 
of the Gospel, were considered as stand- 
ing in a certain relation to the Church ; 
not a close one, indeed, till they had given 
evidence of their being in earnest : but 
yet one, which was publicly avowed : pla- 
ces contiguous to the Church were set 
apart for their instruction ; Catechisms 
were compiled for their use; Catechumens 
were allowed to be present in the Church 
during the Sermon, and while certain 
prayers were offered for their illumina* 
tion J, in which they were required to join; 
and if 1 mistake not, even the Heathen, 
wtio had not opeuly professed a desire to 

* " Eph. iv. 12, 13/ 

f u Commentaries on the Affairs of the 
ClntMians, translated by Vidal, vol. J. pi 

303 .” 

X “ Bingl am’s Christian Antiquities, xiv. 
3. 3/* 

Y 
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be instructed in our Faith, were not alto^ 
get her excluded. 

, These, then, appear to have been the 
Mi*«iomiry proceedings of the first ages : 
but all antiquity abounds with circumstan- 
ces tending to shew, that the Propagation 
of the Gospel was in close connection with 
order and discipline. Churches were built 
under the Bishop's sanction, signified by 
liis visiting the spot and fixing a cross *; 
no Clergyman could be ordainrti but with 
a specific or local charge t ; a convert could 
not lie admitted to the orders either of 
Priest orDeacon, till lie had brought over 
his whole family, whether Infidels or He- 
retics to the Catholic Church J ; and one of 
the Cauous of the Council, of Chnlcedon 
ptovides for the consecration and subordi- 
nation of Bishops in foreign parts §. Re- 
gulations such as these may he thought 
trivial in the laxity of modern times : still 
this was the system, under which our faith 
was disseminated, and which had manifestly 
the blessing of God.'* I*. 12. 

To the question, whether there 
were no considerable schisms in 
the primitive ages, an answer is p- 
ven in the affirmative; but it is accom- 
panied with the remark, that “ sdth 
schisms are every where spoken 
of in Scripture, in terms of reproba- 
tion, as evidences of a carnal spirit;’* 
and further, 

u That the points in dispute were genc- 
raUy of a nature, in which the learned only, 
or pretenders to learning, would take an in- 
terest ; they were not so much practical 
questions, on which all must declare them- 
selvas j-^fl/d even in those differences the 
same tenets, however erroneous, wore for 
the most pait maintained in the same dis- 
trict, so as to exhibit to the neighbouring 
Heathen the appearance of unity. The 
history of Montauism, of Donatism, and 
even of A nanism, though the latter two 
(lid not appear till the beginning of the 
fourth century, will furnish more or less 
an illustration of these remarks : and pro- 
bably it may be true, that controversies 
upon any point had then less hold upon 
ordinary minds, when as yet men were not 
jted, by the enjoyment of political freedom, 
to confound the maintenance of theologi- 
cal opfhions with the exercise of civil 

* »< Bevcj'egii in Pandectas Cahonum 
annott. vok II. p* 168.” 

' f “ Bingham, iv. 6. l.” 

$ “ Brigham, Iv. 3. 13.” 

Jf^pahon xxvUi. apud Bcvcregium.” 


rights. But w|jat would have been the 
case, if any of the Provinces, ift which a 
ministry was already exercised by persons 
duly commissioned and ordained, and the 
Catholic doctrines were taught, what 
would have been the consequence, if 
ttnehers had appeared, impugning the form 
of Church-government till then Universally 
received, and promulgating new opinious 
as to the very Sacrament, by which men 
are admitted to the Christian covenant ? 
Though we cannot estimate, amidst vary- 
ing circumstances, the force of tin* resist- 
ance, which such obstacles might have 
opposed to the progress of the Gospel, 
we may venture to affirm, that more perni- 
cious questions could not have been agi- 
tated in a Heathen land : under what 
form of Clmrcli-govcrnnicnt Christian so- 
cieties shall live, — what is the authority of 
their teachers, and whence denvcd, — and 
whether infants can, or cannot, be brought 
to Christ, are practical controversies, if any 
are practical, and they necessarily pro- 
duce a diversity and a collision, which the 
Heathen (I speak it of my own know- 
ledge) do not fail to observe.” P. 2$. 

“ It is, indeed,’' the Bishop continue*, 
“ in this point of view, and not merely for 
the sake of instituting a companion be- 
tween piimitive and modern Missions, that 
I have adverted to the subject ; and on 
this head, if vve have any interest in Chris- 
tian proceedings connected with this coun- 
try, there is somewhat to regies Under 
a system, which liberally allows to all de- 
nominations of persons permission to set- 
tle in India, for the purpose of imparting 
to * the native inhabitants religious and 
moral improvement it is sprely to be 
wished, that the terms of thq grant were 
more strictly obseived : 1 the native inha- 
bitants’ are not benefited, by the preaching 
of Missionaries in English ; nor do purely 
Missionary objects account for that pre- 
ference, which is so frequently given by 
Missionaries to a residence among Euro- 
peans ; though it is obvious, that the num- 
bers and influence of a sect may thus be 
increase^ much more rapidly than by pa- 
tient and often ineffectual labour bestowed 
upon the Heathen. Still the true Missio- 
nary will consider, that to encounter and 
overcome difficulties is actually his call- 
ing; and he will account it a greater work 
to have imparted to a single Pagan the 
knowledge of a Saviour, than to number a. 
hundred Christians among his proselytes. 
The success, however, which has attended 
the preaching of Missionaries among Eu- 
ropeans, makes a prominent fignre in some 

~~~ * u 53 Geo. lit. § 33,” ~ ~ 
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of their details : there have even been in- 
stances, at some Stations, „ of direct inter- 
ference with the chaplain j nor have the 
most dilig^ut of the Clergy been altogether 
secure against intrusion. To consider a * 
system, of which such proceedings shorjd 
form a jftirt, as the best adapted to the 
conversion of the Heathen, would be not 
merely to renounce the wisdom, width 
the Almighty so signally prospered, but to 
substitute .what has hardly the chaiacter 
of comma!) prudence/’ P. 26. 

A way is then pointed out in which 
the different secis now unhappily 
dividing the Christian world, might 
yet, without interfering with each 
other, essentially and unexception. 
ably contribute to the propagation 
of the Gospel. 

• “ If they would turn their attention 
chiefly to the. elementary instruction of 
youth, — to ttie dissemination of Eniopean 
knowledge and arts, — to the improvement 
of morals, — to facilitating the acquisition 
of languages, — to bringing us acquainted 
with the opinions and habits and literature 
of those, whom we wish to convert, and 
generally to breaking up and preparing 
the soil for the seed of the Gospel, they 
would, indeed, be valuable auxiliaries in 
the Christian cause ; and the most incon- 
siderable -sect might thus attain a degree 
of usefulness, if not worldly renown, which 
thtf most prominent cannot hope for in the 
present state of things. * 

“It will, however, immediately.occur, 
that this is fhore than can be expected iu 
the actual circumstances. There arc strong 
indications, to some of which I have al- 
ready alluded, that influence and power 
are among the objects, which sometimes 
actuate Sectarian zeal. What next, then, 
should we recommend ? So long as these 
objects shall be disclaimed, it will be only 
to act consistently with the disavowal of 
them, and of all views except those of 
compassion for the Heathen, which alone 
are professed, to avoid, instead of seeking, 
collision with the Established Church, or 
even with any sect, which has accom- 
plished so much, that it may bo- said to be 
already in possession. The practicability 
of adopting «£'s course of condnct cannot, 
for the present, be Questioned. What 
immeasurable tiacts still remain untrodden 
by believers in Christ! What a field is 
still open in three out of the four quarters 
of the globe, to him, who is a Missionary 
indeed! to the man, who is content to 
fmego the comforts of European society, 


and to live among rude or superstitious 
tribes, seeking only, to humanize and en- 
lighten them, and to shew them the ‘ way, 
and tike truth, and the life.’ By such a 
course of proceeding the work of con vet - 
sion would be more rapid, than it is at 
present: and though nations might thus 
be gained over to modes of faith, which 
we could not in all respects approve, yet 
convinced that Christianity in any of its 
forms is beyond comparison belter than 
Paganism, we should bless God for the 
result : nor would our satisfaction be sub* 
ject to the abatement, which must ever 
attend it, when, in the partial successes 
of various sects, all cultivating the same 
soil, we see the foundation of divisions 
and disputes, which must one day disho- 
nour the Christian name.” P. 27. 

Towards the conclusion we have 
a picture of the dignity, import- 
ance and aw fulness of the cle- 
rical character, and the efficiency 
of a body of Clergy, acting up to 
their high calling, drawn with a 
force and discrimination rarely 
equalled. 

“ To be a teacher, an adviser, a com- 
forter, a dispenser of ordinances, which 
Christ instituted as means of grace, an in- 
terpreter of Holy Writ, an Example to 
believers, an advocate of the truth against 
them, who would gainsay or pervert it, an 
ambassador for Christ, and a Minister of 
reconciliation with God ; to be, in short, 
set apart by the Holy Spirit to rescue men 
from the snares of Passion and illusion, 
and so to conduct them through -things 
temporal, that they finally lose not the 
things eternal, — these are the functions of 
the Christian pastor : and where there is a 
prevailing sense of their importance, with 
an earnest though imperfect devotion, to 
the cause of Christ, they extort the tribute 
of reverence even from the children ot the 
world. But then, be it remembered, that 
all this is personal ; that the high distinc- 
tion is not merely lost, it is converted into 
a subject of reproach and dismay, when 
men invested with the sacred character 
falsify, or even forget it. What member 
of society has less claim to respect than 
the Clergy man, who, uumindful hf the 
most solemn engagements, has no pleasure 
or apparent interest in his duties ? who is 
satisfied, if he escape official censure ? who 
calculates hp\y he may he«t consult his 
own ease ? who sanctions a suspicion; that 
he regards his profession meiely a* a 
maintenance? a^d who betiay* hi# we<ui- 
V *2 
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ness of wbat he feels to, be its restraints? . 
Whatever be the lighj in which any man 
may himself consider these things, I won Id 
tel! him in the words of St. Austin, speak- 
ing of this very character, * Nihil apud 
Daum tristius , ct miseries , et damnabi * 
lius*.' ” P .32. 

u A body of Clergy, though not very 
numerous, acting on common principles, 
breathing the same spirit, andi> speaking 
the same thing, combining zeal with the 
love, of order, courteous without seetda- 
rity, sedate without being austere, respect- 
able from their education and attainments, 
and revered as living examples of the 
power of the Gospel over the heart,— 
such men can never be without influence 
in any region of the civilized world : they 
possess, indeed, an efficiency which is not 
properly their own, but is rather the ope- 
ration, in and through them, of the Holy 
Spirit.” P. 45. 

The second Charge opens with a 
passage that calls up all our feelings 
of affection and regret. 

“ This ps the third time, that I have 
been permitted to call you together for 
the purposes of these tiicnmal solemnities. 
It ia hardly possible, under any circum- 
stances, to reflect on tlie lapse of such in* 
tervals of human life, without something 
of serious emotion : but in the country, 
in which Providence has appointed us our 
respective tasks, it will be to all of us, ancj 
especially to those, who are advanced in 
years, a. subject of solemn thought and 
thankful ness, that we have been preserved, 
amidst the ordinary havoc made by the 
cljfflfifteyiicvcn amidst the wide devasta- 
tions of an epidemic disease, still to offer 
unto God the tribute of our lmmble ser- 
vices, still to labour for the good of souls* 
and to work out our own salvation ; to be 
atill telling of the goodness of God among 
our brethren, to grow stronger in the faith, 
to gain fresh accessions of light and know- 
ledge, and, wbicb is -the proper use of 
these, to be enabled to impart them to 
those around ns, who have not enjoyed the 
same opportunities, or been equally bless- 
ed hi their work.* P. 49., 

Within a few months after the de* 
livcry*of these words (for they were 
delivered in the December of 1821) 
ft pleaset^God to take him from a 
scenes wherein his labours were so 
abuud&itfly useful; To one, how- 
$Ver, who could so contemplate the 

** Tom -II, p. 1% edit.' Benedict.* 


uncertainty of life, dpd take* so just 
a view of its duties, and impress 
them so earneslly on others, and 
, labour so zealously and conscienti- 
ously to perform them himself, death 
could never come, however sudden v 
ly, and tint! him unprepared. Surely 
to him, to a die was gain.*' 

In this Charge, as in the former, 
the same subjects, and others of 
equal importance, are treated with 
the same warmth and ability. Wit- 
ness the following glowing appeal 
to his Clerical Brethren. 

M We have been separated, (let its never 
forget it,) and solemnly set apart unto 
God : has he* purpose to accomplish in 
respect to our brethren? we have pledged 
ourselves to be His instruments: has He 
given to them a revelation of His will? we 
are, within our proper sphere, its consti- 
tuted interpreters : has H£ designs of 
mercy to be gradually communicated to 
the whole human race ? we are to encou- 
rage the hope, and to stimulate the desire^ 
of such a consummation: lias He appoint* 
ed us to be as lights in the world? it' that* 
which should illumine aud cheer and com- 
fort, be found to be darkness, how great 
must that darkness be ? To have neglected 
these high considerations most implicate 
us in a degree of guilt, of which we can- 
not be self-convicted without feelings of 
remorse and anguish, as having betrayal a 
trust delegated to us by God’s Holy Spit 
rit, under sanctions the most awful, and 
involving consequences both to ourselves 
and to others, which may reaoh through 
all eternity.” P. 50. ’ 

To these general motives to cle- 
rical fidelity and exertion, another 
is added of a peculiar kind, arising 
out of local circumstances of a mis^ 
sionary character ; and thus stated 
by the Bishop. 

* We stand in the same general relation 
to our flocks, as do the Bishops and Clergy 
of Dioceses in Countries wholly Christian ! 
but moreover we owe something to the 
millions among whom we dwell, and to 
whom* the name, or at leait the faith of 
Christ is unknown : tire are brought, there- 
fore, into contact with objects, which our 
brethren in England view, not indeed with 
indifference, but at a distance, which pre- 
cludes actual and direct participation: 
and though ohr ordinary relation to our 
Clirisdau brethren remain* in foU force* 
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it n not perhaps wholly •unaffected by 
circumstances, vhich are extraneous. 
We owe, in fact, tbe same solicitude, 
both in measure and in kind, to our coun- 
trymen; bufin the discharge of the duties 
to which it will prompt 11s, we shall hardly 
lose sight of the connection* which subsists^ 
between the advancement of faith and 
holiness among Christians, and the possible 
interest, which nmy thus be excited in 
those, who are without: in other words, 
the parochial character of the Clergy, so 
far as in the condition of the country this 
character is attainable, will not be wholly 
< iinmixed with that Missionary interest, 
which, in such circumstances especially, 
will be created by zeal for the religion of 
Christ.” P. 52. 

From this the Bishop takes oc- 
casion to advert to the present state 
of the Heathen around him. This 
part of the Charge will be read with 
the greatest^ interest. We are glad to 
receive at last information on this 
important subject, in which we can 
confide— to have the recorded opU 
niou of one, who from his high 
situation, sound judgment, and per* 
sonal observation, was so worthy of 
implicit credit. 

44 Unquestionably, within a very few 
years a change has taken place in the sen- 
timents of the people around us. It was 
encte hardly known, even by the better 
informed among them, that we possessed 
any system of religious belief, or indeed 
that there wfere any considerable modes of 
faith existing among men, except the two, 
which divide though unequally, the popu- 
lation Qf Hindoostan. They viewed their 
conquerors as men of enterprise and talent 
and bravery, skilled in the arts of war and 
government, and, if just and equitable in 
their administration, owing these virtues 
to something national or constitutional, or 
even to self-interest, rather than to the 
fear of God. Of our views upon subjects 
Connected with religion little could be 
known : though we did not practise idola- 
try, we were not in general very forward 
to condemn it : policy and interest, not 
even yet perhaps so effectually disclaimed, 
as might be- wished, seemed rathe** to re- 
commend, that it ^tould be numbered 
among harmless prejudices, and treated 
with respect: and any intercourse with 
the natives, tending directly to religious 
discussions, and aiming at their conviction, 
was probably extremely rare. It cannot 
bt necessary to insist at much length upon 


the contrast exhibited in the present state 
of tilings. Curiosity is dw&efted to as* 
certain, what opinion# we really hold upon 
tlie most momentous of all questions : and 
► Hie inquisitive have learnt, that we have a 
religion, which we not only believe to be 
true, but be the only truth: they per- 
ceive that we are even anxious to impart 
it to them, considering them as lost in 
darkness apd delusion; -and that we are 
forward to shew the reasons aud grounds 
of our faith, while they themselves have 
nothing to allege but an obscure and ex- 
aggerated antiquity, believed but not re- v 
corded, or the absurd pretence, that in- 
trinsically there is little difference between 
us, as if their books really inculcated, or 
even hinted at, the doctrine of salvation 
through the Son of God. 

44 Of the change, however, which baa 
taken place, the most prominent evidence 
will be found in circumstances of recent 
occurrence. Sanguine as have been the 
expectations of a few, and cautious as were 
the many in speaking to the natives upon 
the subject of religion, who conk] have 
believed, that any would have been found 
among them thns early to provoke religious 
discussions, and openly to impugn the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity? Tt> 
cavil at its mysteries, to deny the Atone- 
ment, and to attempt to reduce the stu- 
pendous scheme of Revelation to some, not 
all, of the divine sayings, which it ascribes 
to Christ ; teaching that these are sufficient 
onto salvation ? and all this with an air of 
research and learning borrowed from our 
Biblical Criticism * : while others in a 
lighter way publish their objections to our 
Holy Faith, or their misconceptions of 
what it teaches, and challenge us tu ivply. 

44 It is impossible for us to know pre- 
cisely, in* what way, or by what combina- 
tion of means, God in his secret counsels 
may purpose to establish his truth: wo 
may, however, humbly hope, that these 
arc favourable symptoms.” P. 54. 

“ It proves at least, that an interest is. 
excited, and that the most formidable im- 
pediment hitherto opposed to our religion, 
that of apathy, is giving way; we may 
lament, indeed, and must lament, the at- 
tempt to raise a new sect among us, divided 
as we are already in the midst of a Heathen 
land: we mnst lament, that th6 faith, # even 
of a single individual, in the great doctrine 
of our Saviour’s divinity should be at all 
affected by the opinions of 04.5, who with- 
out disparagement must be considered as a 
novice in Christian researches: we have, 
however, nothing to apprehend us’ to the 


* " In sundry Tracts by Ram Moliun Roy.” 
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general rennl t : tlie Socinian heresy, though 
the most Antichristian of all heresies, is 
perhaps the least tf> be dreaded at the 
present day: it appeals to what few com- 
paratively feel, while it disappoints all the 
wants and weaknesses of the human heart .* 
tlie event, indeed, serves to sh^w, to what 
endless aberrations the mind is subject, 
when the ‘ old paths 1 and the * good ways* 
are forsaken, as -we follow them in our 
National Church, marked out to us from 
the primitive times, and men treat religion 
as a newly-invented science, in which as 
yet there are no fixed principles, and all 
is to he settled by experiment.” P. 5U. 

“ In speaking, however, of favourable 
changes, more may be said. Idolatry is 
certainly disavowed by many, ill principle 
at least, in whose minds but a few years 
since no doubt on the subject had been 
raised : and it appears that the Natives, 
wherever thcie are schools, are willing 
that their children should receive instruc- 
tion; which, if it be not Christian, can 
hardly be afterwards made subservient to 
the false views of nature and of theology 
contained in their sacred books.’* P. 59. 

Lest this statement, however, 
should encourage a too sanguine 
hope of great and immediate suc- 
cess, the Bishop judiciously adds, 

“ It is easy, however, to attach to these 
and to all other favourable symptoms, 
more importance than really belongs to 
them : and there is reason to apprehend, 
that this, in some instances actually hap- 
pens, especially in England, among those, 
whojH^ykly believe what they wish, ami 
who have not the means of correcting their 
judgment by actual observation. And if 
this be true to any great extent, the mis- 
chief is apparent: there will be at no dis- 
tant period a recoil of public feeling : the 
sanguine, when they are disappointed, are 
tlie most subject to despondency. The 
tide at present rims strongly in favour of 
almost eveiy attempt to disseminate Chris- 
tianity. from whatever quarter it may pro- 
ceed, and without much inquiry into its 
probable results : but if it shall be found, 
that facts were, not impartially stated, and 
that undue expectation was raised by the 
suppresbcon of difficulties, it will be no 
longer easy to obtain support fur the so- 
berest and most legitimate enterprises. 
TUe triitii, therefore, is on all accounts to 
be told unrcseivedly : and thev, who arc 
solicitous fw the diffusion of the Gospel, 
while they duly estimate the magnitude of 
iJ^^dertakiug, should be satisfied with 


the reasonable'bope, that though the con- 
summation may be distant, their labours of 
love, with the Divine blessing, will not 
ultimately luive been in vain.** # P. GO. 

, After having given this, caution, 
and expressed this reasonable hope, 
the Bishop proceeds to. consider the 
following important and interesting 
question, whether the difficulties, 
which Christianity had to.encounter 
in the early ages, were greater upon 
the whole than they are at. present; 
with reference to the state of India . 1 
This difficulty he states to have been 
much greater than is usually sup- 
posed ; that the subsequent progress 
of the Gospel, after the power of 
working miracles had been with- 
drawn, was not at all proportionate 
to its first rapid increase ; that some 
centuries elapsed before it became 
generally prevalent throughout tlie 
Roman Empire; and that at the 
commencement of the reign of Dio- 
clesian, about fitly thousand persons 
constituted the whole Christian com- 
munity at Rome. 

“ In the primitive times,” he then 
proceeds, “ Christianity had to contend 
against the grossest misrepresentations ; 
its professors were charged with licen- 
tiousness and Atheism: they were in fact, 
for the most part obscure persons, of 
whom any thing might be said with im- 
punity, and with little cliauce of refutation : 
the very reverse is the case with Christians 
in this country. The early Christians were 
also confounded, and almost identified in 
public opinion, with the Jews; whose very 
name was associated with ridicule and op- 
probrium. Philosophy too and learning 
weie every thing in the estimation of the 
ancient Pagans ; whereas the Christians 
were not only for the most part unlearned, 
but were represented as the enemies of all 
learning by their veiy profession: here 
again the contrast is manifest: the Hindoo 
learning bears no proportion to that of the 
ancient Greeks, nor is the little possessed 
held ip, the same esteem : while Christians, 
in this country are Lot only learned, at 
least as a people, but evidently shew,, that 
the dissemination of knowledge is a part 
of their system. Again, among the sub- 
jects of tlie Roman Empire, the worship 
of the gods was generally considered as, 
connected with the stability of the national 
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greatness *: Borne had been founded in 
Paganism, and hat] prospered under it; 
and as Christianity advanced/ it was found 
to decline. But national glory is not an 
idea familiar to the minds of Hindoos.; 
nor in any supposed desertion of them by 
their gods could they sink into deeper 
depression.'* Moreover it may be observed, 
that in the early ages Christianity was an 
experiment : if its effects were visible on 
a few, it was nojt yet kuovvn how it would 
operate upon nations; whereas now it is 
seen to be the parent of virtue, of know- 
ledge, and of freedom ; in short, the firmest 
bond of States, and the surest pledge of 
their greatness. In the last place it may 
be remarked, that the early Christians had 
not the means of diffusing their tenets by 
the use of printing; it might seem that 
this gives us an immense advantage ; but 
perhaps, it may be over-rated : the want of 
other means of conversion to any great ex- 
tent eniorced the necessity every where of 
oral instruction and of preachintr, which 
doubtless woi Id be far more efficacious, 
and which, so far as we can judge, will 
always be found indispensible ; and the 
minds of Catechumens were well initiated, 
and men came prepared to the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures f. It appears, indeed, 
that in the early ages, versions of the 
Scriptures were made principally, if not 
entirely, with a view to the wants of those, 
who had already embraced, or professed a 
desire of embiactng Christianity : the -ser- 
vices of the Church could not well proceed 
without them+. Still it will not be disputed, 
that the use of printing must he numbered 
among modern advantages; especially if 
more be not expected from it, than is rea- 
sonable, so as to create disappointment. 
It exceedingly facilitates discussion with 
the Heathen, who are at all interested in 
ascertaining what the Gospel is, and what 
it requires : and the Scriptures, especially 
in separate portions, and Tracts upon 
Christianity, may he found, with the Di- 
vine blessing, to awaken curiosity at least 
among some, to whom preachers have not 
yet been sent. 

u Thus far it miglit appear, that the 
impediments to the progress of the Gospel 
in this country are small, compared wiih 
those, which* were opposed to its early 
Teachers: but the balance probably will 

' * “ By Libanius in his Oration for the 
Temples ; and by others. See Lardner's 
Works, 8vo. Vol. viii. p. 4.39.” 

t “ Eusebii Praep. Evaog. xii. 1. Bing- 
ham, x. 1. 7.” 

t “ Sender de Christianorum Statu. Vol, 

>. p. 60." 


not be found to lie muck in our./livnjtr, if 
3 we examine the other side of the state- 
ment. One of the most obvious differences 
is, that instead of our being here an obscure 
and persecuted people, we arc the domi- 
nant power. In the manner, however, in 
which hitherto our rule, has been exercised, 
(and the same moderation, it is, hoped, will 
r always be continued) our power is evi- 
dently of no use in the. propagation, of the 
Gospel : no , boon or encouragement has 
ever been jiolden out, or, any preference 
shewn, to Converts: it may be thought; 
perhaps, that political apprehensions have 
operated rather the other way: *it were 
idle to dissemble,. that persons, neither few 
in number, nor inconsiderable in influence, 
have thought, that our interests in a splen- 
did possession are best scoured by letting 
every thing remain in its present state. 
But without insisting on this point, I would 
remark the advantage, for such it was, 
which the cause of Christianity iu the early 
ages derived from persecution : that . it 
suffered much, is true, and even that it 
seemed at one period to be neaily extin- 
guished : an imperial inscription is still 
preserved, in which the triumphant ex- 
pression occurs, * NOMINE ClilllSTI ANO- 
rum deleto But this was only ac- 
cording to man’s judgment : persecution 
had been from the beginning, under tlie 
superintending providence of God, one of 
the most fruitful sources of conversion : 
the fortitude and constancy of Christians 
had a power beyond that of pleaching: 
among the earlier and most eminent con- 
verts to the Gospel was Justin Martyr; 
who amidst much admiration of its doc- 
trines confesses that the spectacle of the 
calm endurance of suffering for Il.w °«»ke 
of Christ chiefly determined him to become 
a Christian ||. It is further to he conddeYed, 
ami it is remarkable, that the Heathen, who 
were converted in early times, had no 
sacred books professing to be Divine Re- 
velations ; the Sibylline hooks need hardly 
be excepted, as being of a political dia- 
meter: they endeavoured to learn the will 
of their gods through oracles and divina- 
tions; much too uncertain, - however, to 
be appealed «to, as a general standard: 
there was- nothing at all corresponding 
with what ti/V? hear so much of, as the doc- 
tiinc of the Shastras. It may be added, 
that, the lives of Christiana at the present 
day, as exhibited among the Heathen, are 
pot such as to excite obseivation by ex- 
traordinary piety or purity, so as to induce 
a belief that their faith is exclusively from 

. $ M Grujteri Inscript. Antic, p. 280.” 
jj “ Opera, EJ, 1C86. p. 50.*’ 
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God, In respect of Clwrch order and 
. discipline lye can hardly pretend to a 
comparison with thd early Christians? the 
doetrines, which they held on these points, 
largely as they contributed to the success, 
of the Gospel, are now in disrepute : their 
divisions, morever, various as they were 
npon questions in which the Heathen could 
feel no concern, did not, for the most part, 
present the externals of discords and they 
did not in a single instance, before the 
middle of the fourth Century, touch the 
subject of Church government, or call iu 
question the principles, on which the 
Church, as a society instituted by Christ, 
ts founded. And not least among our dif- 
ficulties must be mentioned that of Caste : 
in early ecclesiastical history we find in- 
stances, no doubt, of uneasiness and dis- 
pleasure in Heathen families at the con- 
version of any of their number, bnt nothing 
.which precluded all further intercourse 
with the convert, or even the interchange 
of accustomed charities: on the contrary 
we read of cases, in which conversion pro- 
duced no alienation, except in the rites and 
exercises of religion. We know it to be 
otherwise here*, and yet it has been found, 
tliat even the terrors of the law of Caste 
may be defied and despised : and in every 
sock instance wc cannot doubt, that it 
lofees a portion of its influence, and that 
when Christian converts of any considera- 
tion shall be sufficiently numerous to form 
a society among themselves, it will be a 
mere dead letter. 

44 On the whole, then, it will probably 
appear, that the work of conversion at the 
present day, and in this country, does not 
yield, in point of difficulty, to the task of 
tlio^wvikr Christian teachem.” P. 62. 

Lest, however, it should be sup- 
posed that this result is given for 
any purpose of discouragement, the 
Bishop adds, 

“ Little, in fact, has yet been attempted 
In «ny regular way : whatever is the will 
of God, (and we are sure that He wills the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom, sooner or 
later, among all nations) camuever be im- 
possible ; and all, which we call difficulties, 
dre resolvable, into our ignorance of the 
means, (for means must be employed) 
whiqMQod will graciously prosper : if this 
could be ascertained, foe whole problem 
would be solved, and the business done. 
Now certainly we may hope, that the 
course of proceeding, which God will 
bless; wilt be that, which allowing for the 
difference of circumstances, comes the 
lowest to the practice of the primitive 


times : the difficulty lies in the adaptation? 
though such adaptation does not appear to 
have been much a subject of inquiry : in- 
dependent experiments, recommended per- 
haps in some measure by tUeir novelty, 
have the ascendancy in the public foind. 
f would not speak of any of # these with 
-disrespect, nor yet with unnecessary re- 
serve." P. 70. 

The conclusion of this Charge is oc- 
cupied in a brief consideration of the 
different opinions that prevail on 
the best method of extending the 
knowledge of the Gospel among the, 
native Hindoos. An allusion is 
made to what had been distinctly / 
shewn In the former Charge, that 
the diffusion of Christianity was not 
effected so much by independent 
efforts and unauthorized experi- 
ments, as by the gradual expansion 
of the Catholic Church . (Acts xvi. 
4, 5.J the employment* of Mission- 
aries acting under proper authority, 
and subject to control, as in the 
primitive times, is earnestly recom- 
mended, together w ith the establish- 
ment of Schools in connection with 
the Missions, in which elementary 
knowledge may he taught, prepa- 
ratory to the sowing of the seed of 
the Gospel ; and a remark is made, 
which we trust will receive, in* the 
highest quarters, the attention that 
it deserves; that much in the 
commencement, at leasf; must de- 
pend upon externals. 

41 If we err,” says the Bisfiop, “it should 
not be on the side of simplicity: in the 
early times, as we learn from Oi igen *, the 
Heathen would ask the Christians, where 
were their temples; which were compa- 
ratively few and mean : the answer might 
have been, that the Christians then were 
poor. Whatever has been done among 
ourselves in this way, has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the change of sentiment among 
the Heathen ; and a proportionate effect 
may be expected from what may be done 
hereafter. The Christian measures of 
Constantine on his conversion may be as- 
cribe to the influence of his adviser Eu- 
sebius ; they were, therefore, such as the 
judgment and extensive experience of that 
great man recommended; and they were 
principally, the building of Clmrches t, a nd 

* 44 Contra Celsnm, p.389. Ed. Spencer.” 

t 44 Theodoret, Eecl. Hist. i. 15.” 
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a ptovisym for the beltdi- observance of 
the Lord's Day *.”• P. 75. 

“ On every account, then, both as it 
respects ourselves and the Heathen, ought 
we to be zealous for the strength, and effi- * 
ciency, and credit, of our Establishment. 
With resect to our own people the case 
is plain: if Christians any where need a 
regular ministry, and the public offices of 
religion, and the checks and restraints, 
which arise from a diligent inculcation of 
the Word of God, and the appointed means 
and aids, by which Divine truth, ever open 
to the inroads of Sciolism, and indifference, 
and voluptuousness, is maintained in the 
mind and heart, it is assuredly in India : 
and with respect to the Natives, much as 
they now hear of our religion, they will 
look to authority: and if they observe, 
that the Church is either weak or supine, 
deficient in its means, or remiss in its du- 
ties, they will draw the obvious conclusion, 
and act accordingly. The Establishment, 
therefore, must be, if any thing, as the 
heart and strnl of our religious system ; 
from which Christians may derive a warmth 
and energy, to be gradually diffused by its 
genial influence amidst all around them.” 
P. 78. 

Again, therefore, the Bishop re- 
verts to the duties of his Clergy ; 
again he earnestly calls upon them 
to be zealous in the performance of 
them ; again he sums the duties up, 
ai*d has now left them as a legacy to 
tiie Eastern Church. 

44 The qualities, in fact, to be desired in 
the Indian Clergy, are such as are not any 
where commonly found in combination ; 
sincere and consistent piety, laborious and 
patient habits, a talent of holding Christian 
conversation with persons of all classes, 
a clear and comprehensive view of the evi- 
dences of religion, attachment to order aud 
discipline, ami a competent acquaintance 
with the history of the Church of Christ, 
and w ith the constitution of our own ; 
to say nothing of those Scriptural attain- 
ments, which are every where to be ex- 
pected in the'Clergy, though here, from 
the circumstances of the country they are 
more particularly needed/' P, 85. 

We cannot rise from the jvnisal 
of these Charges Without the earnest 
hope that they may be read by 
every class of Christians in this 
country, whose zeal has been awa- 


* 44 Eusebius de Vita Const, iv. i8. w 
Remembrancer, No, 51. 


kened to the propagation of the 
Gospel in the EasJ, with that respect 
and attention, which so much piety 
learning, judgment, and experience 
demand from them. 


A Sermbn of Cuthbert Bysshop of 
Duresme , made ypon Palme son- 
day t last e past > before the maiestie 
of our souerayne torde kyng Hen- 
ry the VIIL kynge of England fy 
of France , defensor of the fayth, 
lorde of Ireland , and in erth next 
under Christ supreme head of the 
Churche of Englande . 

T:ns is an elegant and faithful re- 
print, even to the very form and 
letter, of an old and valuable Sermon 
of Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of 
Durham, during the reigns of Henry, 
Edward, and Mary, and for a short 
time till his deprivation under that 
of Elizabeth. 

He was “ an eminent and distinguished 
Prelate, a native of our own soil, and 
whose humane and gentle dispositions 
served to commend him to the confidence 
and love of persons from whom he stood 
divided in Communion.” He “ ranked ” 
in the judgment of Erasmus, “ among the 
best learned of his age, was a man of preg- 
nant judgment, and great suavity of man- 
ners, yet without impeachmen t ..lfl> the 
graver habits which became his character 
and station .” — Preface of the Editor . 

To us the name of Cuthbert Tuns- 
tal has been endeared from early 
years as the uncle, friend, and pa- 
tron of Bernard Gilpin ; and we 
could indulge ourselves in the rela- 
tion of many interesting anecdotes 
which we have treasured up respect- 
ing him ; but we are unwilling to 
keep our readers longer from the 
sermon itself, in which we promise 
them much sound theology * inter- 
esting discussion, and good practical 
exhortation. 

The subject i9 the Epistle for 
Palm Sunday* which is given first 
in the Eatin, and rendered into Eng- 
lish, and the manner in which the 
Z 
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Bishop intends to treat it is thus 
laid down. < 

« Fyrst I do entende by your pacience to 
declare particularly the ly tteral sence there- 
of, conteynyng the infinite and inestimable 
liumilytie and obedience of our sauyour 
Jesu Christ. Secondly I do entende to 
speake of disobedience of men by pryde 
done to man ageinst goddis latfe. And 
how that may be eschewed. Tliirdely I 
entende to speake of disobedience of al 
men by pride done to almighty god, 
agey nste goddis law. And liowe that may 
be amended. And so to make an ende. And 
to returne to the fyrste.*’ 

In pursuance of this plan, the 
Bishop presents his audience with 
a paraphrase in detail of each verse, 
and any important expression that 
occurs in them. These we shall in 
our turn briefly present, wherever 
we think that the Bishop has been 
peculiarly happy or just in his ex- 
planation. 

44 See the same mynde be in you, that is 
in Jesu Christ, that is to say, Shcwe humi- 
litie and pacience for the welth of other, 
as Christe dyd.” 

“ What is this to say, in the form of god? 
The sense thereof is this, He was in fill sub- 
stance, in fnl essence, in ful glorie, in eter- 
nitie, equal with his father.” 

“ Where saynt Paula saith, that Christ 
thoughte it no rauyn to be equalle with 
god, He ineaneth, that he made not hym 
selfe equal to god by vsurpation, but god 
thWuVlfCrbegatte hym in the begynning 
eqnall to hym selfe.” 

“ It foloweth in the text, but he dydde 
abase hym selfe, takyuge vppon hym the 
forme of a seruaunt, whyche he dyd, not 
lesyng the forme of god, in which he was 
before, but takynge the fourme of man, 
whjche he was not before. And thereby 
he wsu 'made inferior to his father. And 
yet he abode stylle equal! with hym bothe 
in one persone, that is to say, by reason 
that he was the worde of god, equalie to 
his father, and by reason, he was man in- 
feriour to hym, one sonne of god, and the 
same sonne of man. One the" sonne of 
plan, artW the same the sonne of god/ 1 
u Ih the forme dfman, whiehe he toke 
for vs, lie was borne, and he suffered, and 
he arose Troth defbe to lyfe, and ascended 
i haauen. By the fyrste two, that is to 
|p^hi8 v 'byrthe and his passyon he shew- 
oure estate. By the two Uste, 
|wto say, his resurrection and bis as- 


cention, he shewed to vs an exaupiple^of 
our rewarde. The two fyrste, all that be 
borne doo fele, and the two laste we shall 
attayne, if we do beleue in hym.” 

“ Christd hath humbled hym selfe, and 
bepame obedient vnto dethe. Here we 
may lerne humi litic as Chris te dotbe teache 
vs in the xi. of Matthewe, sayerge, Lerne 
of me, for I am meke and humble in harte. 
He was made for the a man without synne. 
And thou synftill manne, wily wylte thou 
not come to hym, that caliyihitlie, and 
say til? Come to me all yc that do ti anay le, 
and be ouercharged, and I shal refrevshe 
you. Thou prowde aynfnl man, why art 
thou so prowde ? Christe became obedient 
for thy sake to be incarnate, and to take 
part of the nioi talilie of man. He was 
obedient so fane, that lie suffered. 

“ Fyrst to be tempted of the dyuell. 
He was obediente to entire the mnrkynge 
of the people ofjewrs. He was obedyente 
to suffer to be bound, bobbed, and spitted 
at, to be stryken and to be scourged. And 
yet he was further obedient to’ die for the 
thou synfull man. 

“It was a great humiiitie at his byrth to 
lye in the maunger with beastes, forlacke 
of a cradell. It was a more Immylitie to 
lyne xxxiii. yeresamongest synners, lie be- 
inge without spotte of synne. The most 
abundant liumilytie was that he suffered 
vpon the crosse betwyxte two murderers. 

“ It was a harde suffering, that he suf- 
fred for wicked men. It was more harde 
that he suffered of wycked men. And I he 
most hardest of all was, that he suffrgd 
with wicked men, and the same deth that 
wicked men and murtherers do suffer.” 

“ Therefore god hath exalted him, and 
hath gyuen to him a name, that is aboue 
all names. Here it is to be 'noted, that 
God gaue to Christe his exaltation, as to 
man, and not as to god. For there was 
neucr no tyrae before he was made man, 
that he in the fourme of god was not ex- 
alted, nor no tymethat all tliingesdyd not 
bowe downe to bym, that be iu lieuen, 
ei the, and hell.” 

“It foloweth iu the texte, that in the 
name of Jesu euery knee shal bow down of 
all thynges that be in heauen, or that be in 
erthe, or that be in helle. That is to say, 
of aungela, of men, and of dyuelles. For 
the aungelles of heuen at his ascention glo- 
ry fied ip hym the nature of man, and bow- 
ed downe to hym exalted aboue all angels. 
And men in erth do glotfiein hym, and do 
knele down to him, and adore hym, as 
their redemer, and god and man. The 
deuylles do stowpe downe to hym for 
feare ; and one of them whom he expelled 
from a bodye possessed by hym, sayde to 
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hym 3^ I <ty knowe that thoA arte the holy 
man of god. .^nd all the deuyls shall 
knowe his power, whan he shall sit in 
iugement, rewardyng good men, and pu- 
nyshynge the enyll. And the bowynge 
down of euery knee, is nient the snbmys- 
syon of a{^ creatures to theyr maker, not 
that eythcrtaungels or dcuylleshaue bodily 
knees, but mpause we men that haue bo- 
dies in our submyssion doo bo we on re 
knees. And tj&eief'ore submyssyon of all 
creatures to theyr maker is nient therby.” 

“ Eueryc tonge sliall confesse and know- 
ledge, that Jesu Cliriste is our lorde, to the 
glorie of god his father. The glorye of 
god the father is, that the sonne euery 
where be gloiyfyed, lyke as where god the 
sonne is despised, Iheic god tire father is 
despised ; and blasphemy spoken ageinst 
god the sonne, is spoken also ageynste god 
the father. Lykc as amongst men, dis- 
honour done to the sonne sounded) to the 
dishonour of the father. For betwyxtc god 
the fatlier, and god the sonne, there is no 
diffeience, b*it that that lyseth and com- 
meth by dyuersilie of theyr persones. And 
therefore the honour or dyshonoure of god 
the sonne, stretclieth to the honour or dys- 
honoure of god the father. Where the 
sonne is perfit in all thynges, it is the hon- 
our of the father, that so begat hym, of 
wbome lie had it. And where he needeth 
nothynge, it is the honor of his father, of 
whom he hath all plentic. And where lie 
by his godheed is not inferiour to his fa- 
ther, it is the honoure of his father, of 
wkome he bathe the same substance, and 
the same essence ; and where he is wysc, 
it is the honour of the fatlier, whose wyse- 
dome lie i# ; and wlteie he is good, it is 
the honour of t lie fatlier, of whom he hath 
it. And where he is almyghty, it is the 
honour of the father, whose arme he is. 
In all these thynges it is the hvghe honour 
of god the father, that lie eternally begatte 
a sonne of so moche gloiyc. 

** And it is a gieat demonstration, that 
Christ the sonne of god is god by nature, 
bycause be bumbled hym selfe, takyngc 
mans nature vpon hym. For he knewe, 
that by his humilylie he coulde suffer no 
damage in the higlmes of his godly nature. 
For his godly nature collide not be liydde, 
nor kepte vnder, nor oppressed by any 
humilitie. His humilitie therefore is an 
enident argument of his natural godheed. 
And therefore if ary man do so desyre to 
be greate in vertue, lette hym humble hym 
selfe; for Jmuiilitie stoeweth the gteatnes 
of vertue. Let, hym folowc Christe in bu- 
rn ili tie, and ihe, shall gayne great thynges 
tlierby. He that is pore in yertue fear- 


eth to humble hym 8€lfe, leste he shoulde 
fall from his feyned & dissembled height. 
And he that is riche in Vertue, doth humble 
hym selfe, k no w'ynge that he hathe in hym 
, vert ue, whereby lie shall be exalted, 
whyche vertue can not be hyd. 5 ' 

From thus determining the literal 
sense of the Epistle, the Bishop in- 
stitutes comparison between the 
humility and obedience of Christ 
with those examples of the same 
virtues which are recorded in the 
Old Testament, remarking in the 
quaint language of his time, that 
these former do surmount “ them as 
farre as the hryghte shynynge of the 
suune is aboue the dymme lyghte of 
an olde lanterne.” 

“ For if,” he continues, “ we shulde 
compaic the humilitie and obedience of 
Abraham, who lefte his countrcy of Chal- 
dee by goddiscommanndcmcnt, and went 
for ward es, not knowynge whither he 
shoulde goo, to the humilitie and obedy- 
ence of Christe, who discended from hea- 
uen to be incarnate and suffer deathe for 
vs in forme of man : there is almooste noo 
comparison, for where all the worldc is 
full of inyseric, Abraham went but fromc 
one wretched place therof, to an other 
moche lyke. But Christ, beinge the sonne 
of god, from the begynnynge euer in glory, 
and in heuen with his father, where no ini- 
scrie neuer was, nor none can be, came 
downe from heuen to be incarnate, and to 
lyuc in this wretched worldc, knowynge it 
before to be the valle of mysery. 

“ Lyke wise if we shulde compaj;gJ(saac, 
who, whan his father wente to sacruyce 
hym, bare the fagote that shulde make the 
fyre of his sacrifyce, to Chrysle bearynge 
bis crosse whanne be wente to his death, 
(wherof Isaac was a fygnre)the obedience 
of Isaac is farre beneth Clirystis obedience. 
For Isaac going with his fatlier, knewe no- 
thynge what his father dyd meane, whan 
he badde him beare thefagotte; whirlie 
appereth by that whan he asked bis father, 
where the sacryfyce was that shulde be 
brente. But Cliriste the sonne of god, be- 
fore be was incarnate, knewe all the coun- 
sell and secretes of the father of heauen, 
and yet he was contente wyllyngly* for our 
sake to be incarnate, and to suffer deathe 
vppon the crosse, and shewed before to his 
disciples, that he wolde and slhilde so do : 
so that in cotnparynge the great and infi- 
nite humilitie and obodiencte of Cliriste, 
with the humilytie and obedyence of other 

z 2 
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that were in the olde testament, we shall 
fyud them to be as sayncte Paule saythe, 
but fygures and shadowes, as fygures of 
men paynted be farre vtider the liuynge 
bodies of men. And as the lyuynge body 
of a man farre passeth in substaunce the 
shade we of the same, so the vertues of 
Christe so farre do excede the vertues of 
good men that were in the old testament 
fygures of hym, that his vertues be ferther 
aboue theirs, than heauen is' aboue the 
erthe.” 

From this he passes lo the con- 
sideration of the sin of disobedience, 
to “ set forth the more the incom- 
parable vertue of Christ’s humility 
and obedience, and also open unto 
us, how far they be from Christ, 
and how contrary to his doctrine 
that do give themselves to disobe- 
dience and having traced the sin 
of disobedience from the Fall, and 
shewn that it is ever accompanied 
with pride, he boldly and unreser- 
vedly makes the application to the 
Bishops of Rome, — a bold and de- 
cisive step, if we consider the time 
when this sermon was preached ; 
and little deserving the unjust sus- 
picions entertained of him, and the 
unkind expression made use of con- 
cerning him by Henry VIII., both 
of which, as history records, the 
Bishop took so much to heart as to 
complain of them to Cromwell in 
these words Jf the king’s high- 
noasrktiew my mind, as God doth, 
sure I am those words had not been 
put in, (the bishop alluded to a letter 
written by the king to him in which 
the king charged him with “ look- 
ing for a new world, or a mutation)” 
for 1 have been as sore against such 
usurpations of the Bishop of Rome, 
as daily did grow, as any man of 
any degree in this realm. And that 
I should now look for the renewing 
of that thing, which 1 withstood 
heretofore, as far as I might, when 
he flourished most, is not likely. 
Surely I look for no mutation, nor 
new wo4jd but one ; which is the 
changing^ of this life transitory to 
the .life eternal in the world to 


How far the Bishop might j astly 
use this language, *our readers will 
judge from what follows. 

“ Nowe what shall we saye of those 
whome god bathe create to be subiectes, 
Commandyng them by his worde to obey 
their princis and goueruour? ? Who not 
onely do refuse to obey godijis command- 
ment, but, contrary to his worde, wylle be 
aboue theyr gouernours, Jn refusynge to 
obey them; and furthermore also woll 
haue their princis prostrate vppon the 
grounde, to whome they owe subiection, to 
adore them by godly honour vpon the erthe, 
& to kysse their fete, as yf they were god, 
where they be but wretched menne. And 
yet they lookc, that their princis shulde do 
it vnto them, and also all other chrysten 
men, owynge theym no subiection, shulde 
of duetie do the same : do not these, as ye 
thynke, folowe the pryde of Lucyfer their 
father? who make theym selfes fclowes to 
God, coutrarye to his word. But who I 
pray yon be these, that men may knowe 
them ? Sorely the bysslioppes of Rome be 
those, whome I doo meane ; who doo ex- 
alte their seate aboue the sterres of god, 
and do ascende aboue the clowdes, and 
wyll be lyke to almyghty god.*' 

This haughty and unscriptural 
conduct of the Bishops of Rome is 
then contrasted with that of the 
Angel in the Apocalypse, (c. xix. 
and xxii.) refusing the adoration of 
the beloved disciple, and that of our 
Lord, as God, receiving it from the 
two women, mentioned Lukevii. and 
xii., and in the latter case offer- 
ing indeed his Jeet, but t these bare, 
to be washed with tears and kiss- 
ed. With these examples are con- 
trasted the opposite carriage of 
the Bishops of Rome, from his own 
actual observation. 

“ 1 my selfe being than present 
xxxiiii. yete ago, whan Julius than bishop 
of Rome stode on his fete, and one of his 
chamberlayues helde vp his skyrt, bycause 
it stode not as he thought with his diguitie 
that he shulde doo it hym selfe, that his 
showe myght appere, whylesa noble manne 
of great age dyd prostrate hym selfe vppon 
the grounde, and kyved his shoo, wliyche 
he stately sufferred to be doone, as of due- 
tie. Where me thynke I sawe Cornelius 
the Centuryon, capytayne of the Italyons 
bende spoken of in the tenth chapiter of the 
actes, submyttynge hym selfe to Peter, 
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and %i©c|e honourynge hym ; but I saw 
not Pfcter there to take hym vp, and to byd 
hym ryse, sayenge, I am a man as thou 
arte, as sayqte Peter dyd saye to Corne- 
lius ; so that the byshoppes of Home, ad- 
myttynge suche adoration dewe vnto god* 
do clymnm aboue the Iieuenly clowdes, 
that is to saV, aboue the apostels sent in- 
to the world\ by Ciiryste, to water the 
harthlye and carnall hartes of men, by their 
heauenly doctriife of the worde of god.” 

Not content however with a mere 
contrast, he goes on to disprove the 
Pope's assumption of this high and 
and domineering power fiom the 
following texts — 1 Pet. ii. 13 , 14 . 
llom. xiii. 1, 2., drawing this ju&t 
inference, that 

u Therfore the byshop of Rome owcth 
lykewyse to his souerain and supertoiir like 
subiection by the worde of god, taught 
vnto vs by Peter and Panic, as other bi- 
slioppes do owe to tlieyr princes, vnder 
whom they be j” 

And shewing that former Popes had 
held a different doctrine, 

u Agatlio the byshop of Home, in 
whose tyme was the vi. synode & counsel! 
general, after his election sent to the em- 
perour then beinge at Constantinople to 
haue his election alowed before he wolde 
be consecrate, after the olde cusiome at 
that tyme vsed. And an other byshoppe of 
Home called Yitaliaiius dyd the same, as it 
is wrytten in the decrees, in Ixiii. distinc- 
tion, in the chapitre begyunynge, Agatlio ; 
and as saynte Gregory and saynte Am- 
brose had done before tlieym, as it is wiit- 
ten in the chapiter, Cum in the 

same distinction ; the by shops of Home at 
that tyme folowcd the doctrine of say net e 
Peter and saynte Puule lefte vuto them, 
to be subiecte?, and to obey tlieyr 
princes.” 

The strife among the Apostles for 
worldly pre-eminence in Luke xxii. 
24., and our Lord’s rebuke to them, 
is adduced to shew farther, that 
4€ Chryste lefte to his disciples no 
worldely kyngedome here on crtlie 
to have princis unfier them.” And 
other texts equally conclusive are 
given, till we come to the great and 
much agitated verse in the xvitk. of 
St. Matthew. 

Our readers will be anxious to 


hear what the Bishop says on this, 
and will be pleased to tind that, 
though a Papist, he was yet on this 
point a true Protestant. But he 
shall speak for himself. 

il Here the byshoppe of Home steppeth 
in, and saith, Peter hadde auctorile gyuen 
to him aboiw? all the resyduc of the apos- 
tcls, for Christe sayde to hym in the xvi. 
chapiter of Matthcwe, Thou arte Peter, 
and vpon this rockc I shall bylde my 
clmrche, and T shall gine the keis of 
the kyngedome of heuen, and what so 
ener thou shalt bynde vpon eithe slial he 
bound in the heitens. This sayde Chiist. 
And saynctc Peter is buryed at Home, 
wlio-e successor I am, and oughte to rule 
the churche as Peter dyd, and to be por- 
ter at heauen gates, as Pi ter was. And 
Christe sayd; 1 aho to Peter, after his re- 
sun ection, Fode my shepe, winch wordes 
he -pake to hym oneiy, so that thereby lie 
had auctoritie oner all that he of Christie 
llockc, and I, as his successour, haue the 
same, and theifore wlio soo wyl not obey 
me, kynge orpiince, I wyl emse him and 
depiiue hym his kyngedome or seigr.one: 
for all power is gynon to me that Christe 
had : and 1 am his vicar general, as Peter 
was heie in eithe oner all, and none but 1, 
as Cluistc is in hencn. 

“ This ambitious and pompouse obiec- 
tion is made by hym and his adherentes : 
and bathe of late ye res moch troubled the 
worlde, and made discention, debate, and 
open warre in all partes of Chrystemlome, 
and nourysdied the same. Hut yf the bys- 
slioppe of Rome wolde take those places 
after the right sense of them, as hoffl^th* 
apostels them selfes tauglite vs, anil all the 
auncient beste lemcd, and inooste holy m- 
terpretours do expound them, the worlde 
shulde be more at ipuetnesse than it is, 
where no we by wronge interpretation the 
scripture is peiueited, and an other gos- 
pell in that poynt preached vnto vs than 
eucr the apostels preached, soo that 
thoiigbe an atingell came from heuen, and 
wolde tell vs suche newe expositions of 
tliose places as is now made, to tunic the 
wordes which were spoken for spintuall 
auctoritie, of preachynge the worde of god, 
and linnistriiige of the sacra men tea, to a 
woildly auctoritie, we oughte to reiect 
hym, as saynt Paule saythe in the fyrst 
chapiter to the Galailuens. 

“ But to open the true sense of the 
scripture in the places aforesayd, it is to 
be obserued that Christe, iu the say d xvi. 
chapiter of Mathewe, asked his dyscyples, 
wliom men dyd say that he was, Wlier- 
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vnto after answeregiuen by them diuersly, 
some sayinge that lie was John the Bap- 
tist, some saying tliat he was Ely, some 
saying that he was Jeremie, or oone of the 
prophetes, Cbriste asked them, Whom do • 
you say that I am? whervnto Peter an- 
swered for them al, for of al them the 
question was asked, as he was always redy 
to make answer, Thou arte Chryste the 
somie of god that liueth. Jesi^s answered, 
Blessed be thou, Symon the sonne of Jona, 
for flesh and bloud hath not reuel^d this 
vnto the, but my father whiclie is in he- 
uen, and I say to the, Thou arte Peter, 
and vpon this roeke I shall bylde my 
churche, and the gates of hell shall not 
preuayle agaynstc it, that is to saye, vpon 
this rocke of thy confessyon of me to be 
the sonne of god, I shall bylde my clairche. 
For this confession conteyneth the hole 
sunimarye of our faythe and saluation, 
which confessyon fyrste was spoken by 
the mouthe of Peter, who of all the xii. 
aposteiles that Chnste chose to sende into 
the worlde to preache Ins word, was the 
fyrst that with lus mouthe vttered that 
confessyon and knowlegynge by which all 
Christen men must be saued, and without 
whychc noo man can be saued ; as it is 
written iri the x. chapter to the Romains 
by Paul, The worde of faythe that we do 
preache, is at hande in thy mouthe and in 
thyne liarte, for if thou confesse with thy 
mouthe otire lorde Jesus, and with thy hart 
do beleue that god raysed hym from death 
to lyfe,thou shalt he saued. Upon this fyrst 
confession of Peter, and not vpon the 
person of Peter, the church is bylded. As 
Chrysostom expounded! that place, in the 
xxvi. sermon of the feast of Pentecost, 
«a^THJ7N°t vpon the person of Peter, but 
vpon the fayth Chryst hath bylded his 
churche. And what is thefaithe? This. 
Thou art Christ the sonne of god that 
liueth. What is to say, Vpon this rocke ? 
that is, vpon this confession of Peter* 
And with this sayenge of Chrisostome, all 
auncient exposytours treatynge that place, 
do agree.” 

Much more is added to shew that 
the rank which St. Peter held among 
tlie Apostles was merely given to 
him out of courtesy, as being the 
firs# 1 to confess the true faith, and 
for hie ardour and vehemency in the 
defence of it: St. Peter himself is 
introduced as in his conduct dis- 
claiming it: St. Paul as denying it: 
Si Cyprian as asserting what is 
^plainly contrary to it, in as much as 


he writes, that “ all the Aposfcells 
had equall power and dignitie gyven 
to them by Christ.” The saying of 
our Lord, that he would give to 
Peter the keys of heaven, is de- 
clared to be “ sayd to liiijg not for 
hym selfe only, but foir the hole 
churche, which confj4synge the 
failhe that he dyd, shulde have the 
keys of heaven as well as he — as 
St. Augustine sayth." 'The par- 
ticular injunction of our Lord to 
Peter, “Feed my sheep," is com- 
pared with a similar but general in- 
junction of the Apostles Paul and 
Peter to every priest, in Acts xx. 
28. and 1 Pet. v. 2. 

The whole argument is then sum- 
med up in these words ; 

“ So it appereth playnely by the scrip- 
tures afore sayde, conferred to gether, 
that nother the xvi. chaptier of Mathew 
nor the xxi. of John do proue, that Peter 
had power, auetoiitie or dygmtie gyuen 
by Chryste ouer all the other, that they 
shulde be wider hym, and yet his primacie 
that lie firstc of al the apostels confessed 
onr fayth, lhat Christo is the sonne of god, 
with wlnchc his confession all the apostels 
dydde consente, and preched the same, 
standelh still. And all thatwyll be saued 
must folow that lesson that he hirst 
taughte vs to confesse. And soo thc«bys- 
shoppes of Romes power oner all, whiche 
he wolde prone by those places wrong 
alleged for his ponrposc, vtt^rly qualeth, 
and is not proued.” 

Reference is made in confirmation 
to several Councils ; and if any 
Church has precedence before ano- 
ther, it is declared to be that of 
Jerusalem, “ the mother of us all, 5 ’ 
whence the Apostles went forth to 
preach, “ at a time when Rome had 
not hard tel of Christe.” 

Having thus fully disproved the 
false commission assumed by the 
Church of Rome, the Bishop pro- 
ceeds to consider what the true 
commission is t^hich Christ gave to 
his Apostles: this he proves by an 
induction of several passages out of 
the Scriptures to be — to preach and 
promote peace, right contrary to 
the conduct of the Bishops of Rome 
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whos4eucymities are theft copiously 
set foflth for several pages, and 
closed with this animated address. 

<c But ffy all this thou englyshc manne 
take courage vnto the, and be nothynge 
affrayd. Th^ii hast god on thy syde, who 
hath gyuen tl\ realme to the generation 
of englyshemenVo enery man in his degre, 
after the lawes oX the same : thou hast a 
noble, victorious Xand versions kynge, 
hardy as a lyon, who W}ll not snffre the to 
be soo deuoured by suche wylde beastes, 
only take an englyshe hart vnto the, and 
:«ystruste not god, but trust firmely in 
hym. And surely the mine intended 
ageynst the shall fall in thtir owne neckes 
that intende it. And feare not, though 
the dyucll and his disciples be agaynst 
the, for god, thy protcctome, is stionger 
than he and they, and shall by his grace 
gyue hym and them a fall.” 

This he confirms still farther by 
sundry texts'out of Scripture; as, 
Prov. vi. 19. John viii. 44. and Rom. 
xvi. 17. 

The conclusion of the Sermon is 
wholly practical, and we only re- 
gret that our limits will not allow 
us to transcribe as much of it as we 
could wish. 

We cannot, however, close our 
review, without wishing Mr. Rodd 
ever^ success in this and similar rc- 
publications, and pressing upon his 
attention the following passage in 
the Preface* 

u What is mprely scarce and curious, 
may be left to those who have means and 
leisure for collecting what is rare ; but it 
may be well worth the Printer's pains to 
rescue smaller pieces, which, for tlieii own 
intrinsic worth, might claim prescription 
from the ravages of time, but which, from 
their want of bulk, are soon swept off, 
when larger volumes keep their places 
(perhaps immoveably) upon the shelf. 
By such care, things of slender wing may 
be renewed for more than a summer’s 
flight. By thus multiplying copies, we 
may supply what is wanting, on the score 
of physical dimension, for resisting that 
stream which passes rapidly along, find 
hurries with it not the straws only and the 
scattered leaf, but the pebbles, and among 
them those of the finest grain, which are 
fit for the treasures of the cabinet or the 
. clasp of gold.” 


Bishop of Gloucester's Sermon at 
the Yearly Meeting of the Schools 
at St . Paul's Cathedral , in the 
, Year 1821, 

,We have great pleasure in calling 
the notice of our readers to the Ser- 
mon preached by bis Lordship, at 
the Annual jVleeting of the Charity 
Schools of London and Westminster, 
in the year 1821, and which is pre- 
fixed to the Report of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
for the following year. It is a plain, 
pious, impressive, and practical dis- 
course : and we shall avail ourselves 
of it as a vehicle of saying a few 
words on the objects and benefits 
of that Venerable Association, by 
which so many thousands of the ri- 
sing generation were collected toge- 
ther, to render their hearty thanks 
to that Being, the knowledge of 
whom it had been the humble means 
of inculcating in their youthful 
minds. We hope, however, it will 
be considered too late in the day 
for it to he nece&sary to advocate 
the cause of a Society, which has 
existed for upwards of one hundred 
and twenty years, carrying its bless- 
ings to every part of our own coun- 
try, and enlightening distant nations 
with the knowledge of the world’s 
Redeemer. We shall therefore only 
notice such parts of its pious iab^wa^, 
as they are delineated in the Dis- 
course before us, and as they rose 
to the mind of the Right Reverend 
Preacher, in connection with the 
words of the Text. 

These are furnished by the evan- 
gelical prophet Isaiah xl. 11. He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd: 
He shall gather th* lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom , 
and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. After pointing to Christ 
as the great example for the conduct 
not only of Christian individuals, 
but likewise of Christian associa- 
tions, the Bishop proceeds to con- 
sider the text in the double meaning, 
which, on the authority of “ the 
acknowledged arbiter of excellence 
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in sacred poetry,*’ he states to be 
especially prevalent throughout this 
inspired writer. 

“ Of all the figures/’ he says, 14 under 
which the highly metaphorical language of 
Scripture is accustomed to represent the 
Deity, the 4 Shepherd* stands pre-eminent 
in frequency, in copiousness, in force, and 
in beauty. Let us then en^er into the 
true properties and qualities of this divine 
Shepherd, as displayed in the text: 1st, He 
shall feed his flock like a Shepherd. 2nd, 
He shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom. 3rd, He 
shall gently lead these that are with young. 
And adding to them another, which the pa- 
rallel passage in St. John * suggests, let us 
exhibit, as far as we can, the humble cor- 
respondence of the designs of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
with ibis her gi eat example.*’ 

After explaining the metaphorical 
expressions as they occur under each 
head of the text, ihe Reverend Pre- 
late accordingly proceeds to shew 
how the Society has, in each parti- 
cular, followed the pattern of our 
blessed Lord. 

u In feeding the flock she aims to make 
his word the inmate of every cottager, and 
even the daily oracle, standard, and guide, 
of each member of the family, and Unis to 
satisfy, * with the bread of life/ each soul 
that 4 hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness.’ Jn gathering the lamhs, which 
must mean the children, the youthful, the 
inexperienced, the ignorant, she has ever 
(directed her attention to the religious and 
moral training of the youthful poor. Dur- 
ing the hundred and twenty years of her 
existence, several millions of children have 
had the opportunity of profiting by the 
wholesome discipline and spiritual culture 
of the schools indebted to her benevolence 
—and 300,000 children may be supposed at 
this moment to be deriving essential bene- 
fit from her sources of instruction.’ 

After paying a just anti merited 
tribute to the author of the Madras 
System, the Bishop proceeds to the 
thiitl particular of the text. “ He 


( * « Chap. x. 16. Other sheep I have, 
’Which are not of this fold : them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and 
^ere shall be one fold, and one shepherd. 


shall gently lead those thttf arc with 
young.” w * / 

“ This designation is intended to in- 
clude a numerous and greatly ^diversified 
class of characters, even all who by the 
"burden of past transgression, by the in- 
cumbrance of habitual sin, of by the pres- 
sure of present temptation/ are checked, 
and hindered, in the Chriy ian course ; but 
who are at length sensible of the weight 
which oppresses them, and are become 
alive to their guilt and their danger.” 

“ Here too the Society has caught the 
sympathetic feeling from her Lord, and 
has sought, after his manner, gently to lead 
the many burdened amongst the flock, in 
some sense committed to her charge. Hei 
Bibles and her Prayer Books have penetra- 
ted in vast numbers the hospitals and the 
prisons, the workhouses and the almshouses 
of our country. They have been, we may 
venture to presume, the bearers of relief 
to many an oppressed and overwhelm- 
ed soul; they have shed , their precious 
balm into many a wounded spirit ; they 
have poured their glorious light upon 
many a benighted wanderer ; they have, 
we may surely trust, brought back many a 
prodigal to Ins father’s house, and excited 
Ihe joy of the pious here, and Ihe saints 
above, over the revival of the dead in sin, 
and the recovery of the lost to God." 

We forbear further extracts from 
this Discourse, because it is proba- 
bly in the hands of most of those 
who are in the habit of perusing our 
pages. We however conclude with 
one, which we give with the more 
satisfaction, because we believe the 
exertions of the Society in the quar- 
ter to which it alludes, have been 
much undervalued. 

“ Through her, in union with the Da- 
nish Mission, the first dawn of genuine 
Gospel light broke upon the benighted 
millions of Hindoostan : a pure and hallow- 
ed fire was kindled, which, however hither- 
to contracted in its influence, has never 
been extinguished, and new promises, un- 
der happier auspices, in God’s appointed 
time, to burn before it 4 all things that of- 
fend/ the stumbling block of Papal supersti- 
tion and adulterated Christianity, the de- 
pravities of the Mahometan imposture, and 
the base fabric of Brahminical idolatry, 
and if, (blest from above) to enlighten and 
warm each heart, from the Ganges to the 
Indus, and from Cape Comerin, to the 
mountains of Hhnalya.” 
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A listen to Henry Brougham , Esq. 
MW*, upon* If is Durham Speech , 
ammdhe Three Articles in the last 
Edinburgh Review , upon the Sub- 
ject ajCthe Clergy. 8vo. 104 pp # 
2s. Odx Rivingtons. 1823. 

We have o\itted other matter, with 
a view to every publicity in 
our power toVhis clear, and able, 
and spirited letter, which has just 
come into our hands. We shall take 
up no room in the way of prefatory- 
remarks, but proceed at once to the 
extracts. 

** Your Reviewer tells us that the Clergy 

* have no longer the same supporters among 
the lay parts of the community which they 
were used to find in less enquiring periods.’ 
'Pile Clergy of this kingdom dread no en- 
quiry which can he made, either into their 
claims or into their conduct. They entreat 
you to discus# their merits, and to examine 
their pretensions, to sum up the account both 
of their virtues and of their failings, and 
fairly to strike the balance. True it is, 
that the Church has not the same suppor- 
ters that it had— not because men enquire, 
but because they will not enquire. This is 
not ail enquiring, hut an inquisitorial age. 
The principle which both your speech and 
your Reviewer inculcate, is not to enquire, 
but to condemn without enquiry— a princi- 
ple but too readily adopted in an age which 
has a perverted appetite for licentiousness 
andalibel. The Liberals and Reformers of 
the present day never look to the use, but 
only to the abuse ; like ‘ a pm blind Argus, 
they are all^yes and no vglit:’ they have 
no just notion of the true magnitude and 
nature of objects ; they neglect all that is 
amiable and holy, all that is gi eat and good 
in public institutions and in private cha- 
racter; they search with inquisitorial anxiety 
for some latent blot; and when they have 
found it they magnify it with wilful misie- 
presentation, and lasten upon it with undi- 
vided delight. Look, Sir, at the columns of 
the Morning Chronicle, and mark the avidity 
with which they court, and the readiness 
with which they insert, every anonymous 
libel either upon the Clergy or the Church. 
Of all the paragraphs, anecdotes, letters, 
&c. upon this subject, with which the pages 
of the Morning Chronicle during these last 
six months have been crowded, there are 
not three which do not, either by thd con- 
cealment of some fact!, or by the invention 
of others, contain some gross violation of 
truth. If a single Clergyman has disgraced 
himself, his offence is transferred by the 
laws of radical logic from the individual t<» 

• the body ; if the accusation can be proved 
to be false, in vain will any Clergyman seek 
redress by the insertion of a paragraph to 
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refhto the charge. The value of Church 
preferment, again, is magnified in so pre- 
posterous a degree as to excite public envy 
and ill will. Not three weeks ago, to give 
•you the last specimen of this manoeuvre, 
the Bishopric of Calcutta was stated to be 
worth forty thousand per annum; whereas 
its value, in reality, is but four thousand 
five hundred, and scarcely so much, in the 
pocket of the possessor. Borrow the Exa- 
miner of your clerk, and you will find the 
same fallacies and falsehoods hashed up for 
the liberals of a lower order; and if you 
doubt the descent of the system, enquire at 
the next pot-house, which you pass, for the 
Black Dwarf, or some such vehicle of blas- 
phemy and sedition. This, Sir, is the style 
of assault which your Reviewer is pleased to 
dignify by the name of ‘ enquiry;’ a sys- 
tem agamst which the purest Church in 
Christendom could never stand, but through 
the blessing of a higher power upon the 
lives, the exeitions, and the doctrines of its 
Clergy.” P. 6. 

“ How little reason the Ciergy have to 
fear an honest, fair, and open enquiry, I 
call upon you, Sir, to testify. In the years 
1818 and 1819, us chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee, you were m correspondence 
with the whole body of the English Clergy. 
Until that period you were wholly unac- 
quainted with the order; and you began 
your examination, as they had reason to 
know, with no prepossession in their favour. 
But what was the result of your enquiry ? 
You found them upon their posts ; you found 
them active in t lie discharge of their duties; 
you found that they had anticipated you in 
the great national work which you then had 
in hand. To your credit, Sir, be it said, 
that you then divested yourself of the pre- 
judices which yon had preconceived against 
them ; and that you came forward in the 
House of Commons*, and spoke of'fhci* 
labours and exertions with a warmth which 
did equal honour to your candour, and to 
their deserts. Such, Sir, was the result of 
tNQUi ay. I am aware, Sir, that even then 
you took a distinction between Ihe working 
and the dignified Clergy; a distinction 
which I shall presently shew to be unfounded 
in fact. Enquire into this also, and the 
dignified Clergy will have little reason to 
dread the consequence. Lay aside * crimi- 
nation, contempt, defiance, and terror’ — 
condescend, as you have done, to enquire. 
The more you know of the dignified Clergy, 
the less you will be their enemy. 

“ 'Hie only enemies, indeed, which the 
Church has at present to fear, are thfc ene- 
mies of the Gospel itself. At no time, 
during the whole period of her history, has 
the hostility of every denominatnfa of dis- 
sent been more mitigated. In former days, 
her liturgy, her articles, her ceremonies, 

* Vide Mr. Brougham’s Speech on the 
Education Bill, June 19, 1820 — Pamphleteer, 
Vol. xvi, 
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her government, were sevei ally the objects 
of animosity and of ^attack ; but now they 
are very rarely called into question. The 
dissenteis are more active, peihaps, than 
they ever were, but they are certainly far 
less virulent. They do not fill their ranks 
upon the principle of hostility, but of indif- 
ference. A resemblance to the Chuich is 
rather affected than avoided. Their places 
of worship are no more called Meetings but 
Chapels — their Ministers a-smt/ic the title 
of “ Reverend” — iu some cases both the 
liturgy and the surplice are used. If you 
ask a common permn why he prefers the 
Dissenting Chapel to the Church — he will 
tell you that he knows of no diiference be- 
tween them— that the foimcr is more con- 
venient in point of time, or more commo- 
dious in point of room, and that therefore 
he attends it. .Dissenting Chapels in the 
present day are like cheap shops ; there is 
more shew in the windows, mote seeming 
accommodation in the prices, and more 
bowing for custom than among the old 
established traders. The difference is in 
the quality, not in the appearance of the 
article. It is no hostility either to the 
Church or to the chiefs of the Church that 
has increased the number of dissenters; but 
it is the want of accommodation in the 
Chuiches of the Establishment for the grow- 
ing population of the countiy. Beside this, 
there is a courting and a canvassing atten- 
tion paid to the inferior orders in Dissenting 
Chapels; and a thousand other pi osclv ting 
artifices are employed— to which a Church- 
man ne.thor can nor ought to descend. At 
the same time, so mild and charitable is the 
general temper and language of the Clergy, 
that though the number of Dissenters is 
unavoidably increased, t! eir hostility to the 
Church is materially diminished. The bit- 
terest enemies of the Establishment are 
those, who attend neither Chapel nor 
Church; who hold both in equal contempt, 
and favour the former only with the view of 
overturning the latter.” P. 9. 

The parochial and the dignified Clergy 
are not, like the Regulars and Seculars of 
the Roman Catholic Church, distinct bodies 
of men, but they are the same. There are 
not twenty dignitaries in Ihe kingdom who 
are not also parish priests.” P. 1 £. 

44 Even iu the very cathedral, against 
which your invective is especially directed* 
eight Prebendaries out of the twelve are 
resident and working parish priests. You 
see Mr. Darnell for ouc month in his stall — 
follow him down to his heavy parochial 
charge iu the city, and where will you find a 
more active or a more Christian minister ? 
Follow Dr. Gray to Bishops W earmouth, and 
in that populous and important parish, what 
trace can you discover of the cathedral 
^ecurist? Take the other six, and you 
them as well known in their parishes 
il they are in their stalls.” P. 13. 

11 Look around you, Sir, in the metro- 


polis. Is the good Dr. Andrew^ th/ less 
active at St. James’s because he is th Dean 
of Canterbury ? Are the labours 'of Dr. 
Hodgson less effective at St. Geotgc’s be- 
cause he is the Dean of Carlisle^ Look, 
Sir, at the exertions of that trulyfChnst»an 
fliinister, Aichdeacnn Pott, in the poor and 
populous parish of St. Martin, 'fcud do you 
grudge him a prebend of 500'' per annum, 
to which he lias lately beef presented, as 
the reward and the supporfof his labours? 
In London and its neigKbourhood I can 
count more than twenty resident and work- 
ing parish priests, who are each possessed 
of some cathedral dignity, which so far 
from diminishing, adds to the powers of 
their parochial utility. 

“ The most extensive Cures are generally 
the worst paid ; and the demands upon the 
incumbent are often the largest, when his 
means of satisfying them are the least. 
Here, then, a cathedral stall comes wiih 
peculiar advantage, in aid of the meagre 
resources of a parish priest. By this addition 
to his income, the parish priest is enabled 
to pei form those generous acts, such as the 
buildingor the maintaining parochial schools, 
which in your speech before the House of 
Commons you so justly panegyrized. I 
can with truth assert, that more than one 
half of the annual income derived from 
cathedral preferments is expended m the 
parishes of their several possessors.” P. 
13* 

“ When you find the great body of the 
Clergy active, alert, and vigilant, be candid 
enough to give some little credit to those by 
whom they are commanded. In promoting 
the gieat cause of national education, the 
Bishops have discharged their duty to rod 
and to their country, with an anxiety and 
an effect which does them lasting honour. 
It was not their negligence, I inclined 
to think, but it was their activity which has 
constituted the r offence. 

“ If you were better acquainted with the 
Bench of Bishops, you would readily allow 
that in no sense of the word are their offices 
sinecures. The ordinary routine business 
of a Bishop is no contemptible employment ; 
look at the duties imposed upon them by 
various Acts of Parliament, such, for in- 
stance, as your Education Bill would have 
prescribed, and you will find that even in 
this respect their bands are not empty. 
But when you take into the account the 
appeals which are continually made to their 
decision upon matters the most important 
to the parties concerned — their attendance 
upon various Boards, Societies, and Com- 
mittees, in which the interests of Religion 
are involved — the fdtigues of Visitations, 
Confirmations, Ordinations, &c. to say no- 
thing of their Parliamentary duties, you 
will not contend that the life of a Bishop is 
an idle life, but that, on the contrary, it is a 
life of much labour, and of more anxiety.” 
P. 17. 
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“ %ietr4)usiness must be done — it is done 
— and jt is well done.” P. 19. 

i respect to pluralities, 1 have only 
to obsei^ that they are by no means so in- 
jurious iiw>r£ctice as you might at first ima- 
' gine.” l^id. 

Clergyman who lives in th? 
active discWlrge of' a heavy parish in a 
populous tovV\ (a cure v ’uch is in general 
very scantily ^waid,) is t ie incumbent of 
another benefieSin the country, with a 
smaller population and a larger revenue. 
Upon this latter benefice he maintains a 
resident curate, and occasionally visits it 
himself to see that the duties are duly dis- 
i charged, and with the remainder of the 
revenue he supports himself in his residence 
on a laborious and unprofitable charge. 
Here, then, we have the working parish 
priest, and the non-resident pluralist united 
in the same person, and in what respect is 
the religious interest of the country injured 
by the union ? This is a more common case 
than you might at first imagine ; both the 
incumbents and the curates of poor and 
populous parishes will often be found, in this 
sense, to be plural ists.” P. 20. 

“ Far be it from me to depreciate the 
merits of our Sister Church,” (alluding to a 
statement in the leview,) “or to deprive the 
Scottish clersy of the praise which they 
so amply deserve. The cxenfplary dis- 
charge of their ministeual duties, the vigi- 
lant assiduity of their parochial labours, 
and the digniGed simplicity of their lives 
entitle them to a reward far above your 
panegyric or mine to bestow. In one apos- 
tolic character, however, their Church is 
deficient; a deficiency which is every day 
moPe and moie sensibly and severely felt. 
For the absence of Ep’scopal government no 
other excellence can wholly compensate, so 
essential is khat form to the perfection of a 
Christian Church. Their synods, their pres- 
byteries, and the general assembly, institu- 
tions which our English Church is no longer 
permitted to enjoy, are doubtless productive 
of much practical advantage, both in the 
regulation of doctrine and in the mainte- 
nance of discipline ; but there is wanting 
that peculiar encouragement to talent and 
stimulus to exertion which Episcopal, and I 
may add, Cathedral dignities, if properly 
bestowed, con ulone supply. The Scottish 
Clergy are a pious, and an exemplary body 
of men, but their education is narrow, and 
their learning small. Look, Sir, at the 
annals of the Church of Scotland from the 
Reformation downward to the present time, 
and observe how very few Theologians of 
eminence it bas produced. Some bfilliant 
stars, it is true, have appeared in the Nor- 
thern hemisphere, whose lustre no time will 
eve extinguish ; the works of Campbell, 
MUc knight, Beattie, and of a few others, will 
be read with advantage and admiration by 
our latest posterity. But how small will 
these appear when compared with the lumi- 


naries of our English Church. Make what 
allowance you chuse, /or the proportionate 
magnitude of the respective bodies, and you 
will, notwithstanding, find, that where the 
‘Scottish Church has produced one Theolo- 
gian of eminence, the English Church has 
produced fifty. If, again, you examine into 
the history of those, whose Theological works 
are to this moment held in such estimation 
among us, you will find that most of them 
were Bishops, and almost all of them digni- 
taiies, of our national establishment. 

This is one of the practical benefits re- 
sulting to the Church from that * unequal 
distribution of wealth/ which your Reviewer 
ami yourself so decidedly condemn. The 
rank and the dignity which our Church has 
been enabled, from its earliest days, to offer 
as a reward to superior learning and exer- 
tion, hold out to young men of talent and 
of attainment, an encouragement to enlist 
themselves in the ranks of the ministry. 
The best and the worthiest of the British 
youth, when sitting down to choose a pro- 
fession for life, will naturally be acted upon 
by mixed and various motives ; though the 
glory of God and the good of mankind be 
the predominant piinciple which should 
guide their choice, they neither can, nor 
ought to divest themselves of that honoura- 
ble ambition which in every oilier profes- 
sion is the source of activity and of success. 
Such an ambition, if properly regulated by 
a higher piinciple, and duly subservient to 
a belter motive, is not only honourable, but 
it is holy, it engages the mind of a generous 
youth in a holy woik, it stimulates him to 
holy exertion, and it will conduct him both 
here and hereafter to a holy reward. As 
your Reviewer has been pleased to quo’e 
one verse of St. Paul, perhaps I may be 
allowed to transcribe another which imme- 
diately precedes it. * This ?> a true saying ; 
If a man d i sire the office of a Bishop, fudesir^ 
eth a. good work.* 

“ Now, Sir, if you abolish the dignities 
and level the distinctions of the sacred pro- 
fession, you lake away those inducements 
which, in the mind of many a hesitating 
youth, will turn the scale in its favour. 
What will be the consequence? Young men 
of academical distinction and attainment 
will no longer think of the Church as a 
profession ; the Ministry will pass into infe- 
rior hands ; instead of a learned and a high- 
talented Clergy, you will have a body of 
men without weight and without influence. 
Such men in a country parish may be wor- 
thy and efficient ministers ; but against the 
progress of scepticism and infidelity in the 
higher orders they will be unable to oppose 
the slightest barrier 

“ For many years, as youp Sir, well 
know, Edinburgh has been the head-quarters 
of infidelity. The diffusion of scepticism 
among the higher ranks is fully equal to 
that of religion among the lower. The phi- 
losopher is teaching the academic to scoff t 
2 A 2 
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while the minister is teaching the plough- 
boy to pray. This is a system, Sir, which 
cannot long continue. The ditfu:,ion of 
knowledge, and the interchange of opinion* 
which marks the present day, will effectu- 
ally prevent the conversion of religion into 
an engine of state police. In the more dis- 
tant part of Scotland, where the primitive 
simplicity of the nationai manners still con- 
tinues, the clergy may retain their beneficial 
power ; but in those more populous districts, 
which are illuminated by the productions of 
the liberal press, the influence of the Clergy 
is rapidly diminishing. This diminution is 
excellently pourtrayed in a Hi tie wo-k which 
is familiar to every English reader, * The 
Aunals of the Parish.’ The fact is, that the 
Scottish Clergy, as a body, have neither the 
learning nor the power which is necessary, 
in these times, to delend the citadel of 
Christianity, and to silence its assailants. 
As a peace establishment they arc admira- 
ble, but in time of war they are inefficient. 
There is no inducement held out in the 
Scottish Church for a young m;m of family, 
of talent, or of attainment, to enter the 
clerical profession, or to bring any superior 
endowments to the defence and support of 
the sacred cause. In England the case is 
otherwise ; the ablest scholars, the deepest 
mathematicians, the highest in rank, and 
the wealthiest in family, enter the Church 
without reluctance and without degradation. 
What is the consequence ? In England, 
among the higher orders, infidelity will 
scarcely dare to show its head ; whatever 
shape it may assume, under what cover 
soever it rn.ty shelter itself, it w detected 
and exposed. The vigilance of the Clergy 
enables them to maik the first appearance 
of the disease, and their talent to arrest its 
contagion. !'!ie enemies of Christianity, un- 
able to rope with its defenders in fair and 
<>j3en combat, have rctieated from the Held; 
and are now exercising their revenge in 
blackening the characters and undermining 
the influence of their conquerors. ,, P. 27. 

“ Thus, then, Sir, the unequal distribu- 
tion of the* honours and the revenues of the 
Church has a practical advantage, which 
far, very far, overbalances any inconveni- 
ences which may be placed in the opposite 
scale. 1 will conclude this p .rt of the sub- 
ject with the words of Dr. Bentley, in answer 
to the objections ur^ed by Collins upon the 
same point. He considers the few shming 
dignities in the Church, as Prebends, Dea- 
neries, and Bishoprics, to he those prices in 
the lottery of the Church which induce a 
parent £o risk Ins child’s fortune in it ; and 
he very justly supposes, that if its endow- 
ments were averaged, they would offer no 
sufficient recompense for a long, laborious, 
and expensive education. * It is that part 
0 50 ur Establishment, (he speaks in the 
of a Lutheran), that makes your 
4%iSre,_.«Kcel ours. Do but once level all 
fipipprcferments, and .you vjll soon be .as 


level in your learning; for, ips^ead /f the 
flower of the English yuufh, you wili have 
only the refuse sent to your academy's, and 
those too, cramped and crippled m their 
studies, for want of aim and emulation.* ” 
P. 33. r 

*• “ Before, however, I come to^he actual 
amount of the Ecclesiastical T&veiiues, I 
have a few words to say respect ng their 
title. There is not a lay/estote m the 
kingdom that is held upon /title so ancient 
and so sound as that of th£ property of the 
Church. This, Sir, as a lawyer* you know. 
It is a gross violation of the first principles 
of the Constitution to call the Kevonues of 
the Church either a burthen or a tax. They 
are neither; but they are freeholds ; free- 
holds productive of the same advantages, 
subject to the same burthens, and protected 
by the same Ihws with eveiv other species 
of lauded freehold. The Bishop and Mr. 
Lambton hold theii lespecti' e estates upon 
the same common right ; the one is no moie 
a burthen upon the country than the other; 
and the same revolutionary hand which 
would violate the laws of property in the 
one case, will violate them* aUo in the 
other. W hen a single acre shall be severed 
from the See of Dm ham, then let Mr. 
Lambton tremble for his own*. When the 
work of confiscation begins, its violence is 
fearfully contagious. The Clergy will be 
the first, but not the only victims. 

“ Tithes, Sir, are no tax; they me a rent 
charge upon the land, to the amount of a 
tenth pait of its produce. They are a rent 
charge not imposed by the law, but by the 
original possessors of the land ; the land 
thus charged by its original possessor bus 
been bought and sold hundreds ot tirrfCs, 
subject to the Ecclesiastical rights winch 
are vested in it; and in the price for which 
these lands have been bought e'r sold, this 
reservation has always been considered. 
Tithes are not public but private piopevty ; 
nor are they the less so because in some 
cases a pubiic duty is entailed on their pos- 
sessors. The incumbent of a parish is a 
servant of the public, but he is not paid by 
the public; in his parochial property the 
public have no more concern than in his 
private lor tune. Di. Phdpotts is no more 
paid by the public than Mr. Lambton ; nor 
are the tithes of the one any more a tax 
upon the state than the coal-pits of the 
other. In the same strain ol Radical cant, 
it might be asserted, 1 that the enormous 
income of Mr. Lambton is wrung out of the 
pockets of the London poor ; and that many 
a shivering family in St. Giles’s is forced to 
expemTits last penny in fattening the estab- 
lishment of an overgrown Northern Squire— 
that the coal proprietor’s profit is an odious 
and a grinding tax upon the labouring po- 
pulation, and ought to he abolished. 1 *If 
the same system of enquiry which you have 
applied to the property of the Clergy be ap- 
plied also to the property of the layman. 
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the \esuty, in most instances, will be the 
sume^k It would highly advantageous to 
the Stale to take the coal-pits in hand, and 
to aftbm fuel to the poor at a far cheaper 
rate th\i at piesent. The breweries of 
Messrs. Whitbiead, Meux, Calvett, &c. are 
a bui thereupon the country. ‘ Who,’ io tile 
language cftyvour Reviewer, 1 can pretend to 
doubt hut t\)at beer might be afforded far 
cheaper to thOtaeoplc than from anif of these 
LrewericsV without doubt, the titues of 
the Clergy, the'Voal-pils of Mr. Lambton, 
and the capital of the brewers, if converted 
into public property, would do much to 
relieve the burthens of the state. Are you 
, quite sure, again, 'that the landlord’s rent is 
not considered by the great body of Refor- 
mers to be as odious a tax as the parson’s 
tithe ? Mr. Cobbett considers* them as parts 
of the same system, and as abuses which 
require a similar remedy. 

“ But there are another order of men, 
whose title, though it be infinitely worse, 
you will not find it quite so easy to shake— 
those tithe-owners 1 mean, who wear not a 
black coat, but a blue one — the lav impro- 
priators, wlnf impose the same tax without 
pei forming the same duty. For these, the 
sagacitv of your Reviewer has made no 
provision; he does not, indeed, appear to 
have contemplated their existence. Against 
a host of stout and unshrinking laymen you 
will not be disposed to hurl * crimination, 
contempt and defiance; 1 they are not to be 
told that tithes are a tax, or that private 
pioperty is a public burthen. The^e are the 
men, Sir, with whom you ought to begin, 
and when you have abated these sinecures 
of an independent laity, you may with the 
better grace attack the revenues of a work- 
ing Clergy. 

“ Cut what is the amount of these reve- 
nues ? The annual revenue of the two Arch- 
bishops and the twenty-four Bishops has 
never exceeded 130,000/. # , and in the 
present times it is, of course, considerably 
diminished. If, Sir, out of this you deduct 
the necessary expences attending the re- 
spective Sees, the remainder will not consti- 
tute the enormous mass of wealth, which 
your Reviewer desciibes. There are several 
Peers, Sir, whose individual incomes exceeds 
the aggregate of the revenues of the whole 
bench . The revenuesof the Sees of Durham 
and Winchester are doubtless large— when 
they are compared with those of oilier 
Bishoprick* ; but they are small when com- 
pared with those of many noble proprietor. 
The same observation may be applied to 
the inferior Clergy. The wealth of the 
Durham Clergy is large when compared 
with that of other dignitaries ; but it is upon 
a very moderate scale, when compaicd with 
the ordinary income of country gentlemen. 
The single income of Mr. Lambton alone. 


* Vide Cave on the Revenues of the 

Chore)). 


exceeds the aggregate income of the twelve 
prebendaries on the one hand ; it exceeds 
also the enormous revenue of the Bishopric 
on the other. True it is l hat the-e dignita- 
ries aie Clergymen; and also Tories; aud 
therefore ought to be i educed to the poverty 
of the Apostolic age. Your Reviewer is 
rather profuse of his Scriptural quotations 
upon this point; had he looked, however, a 
little larther into the writings of St. Paul, 
he would b avt> found that the poverty of 
the primitive Church extended to all its 
members; nor is there any rule in this 
respect laid down for a Bishop that is not 
equally applicable io lrs flock. Your Re- 
viewer has been ransacking Scripture, the 
better to revile the Clergy Scripture has 
been cited, as we are told, bv more pei- 
sonages than one, and with similar success. 

“ I do not find io Scripture that a Chris- 
tian minister should live in poverty while his 
flock revels in wealth: but this I find, that 
whatever his revenue may be, lie is to ex- 
pend it in such a mannei that * men mat/ stc 
his good v&tks and glorijy his father uhrch is 
in heaven.* Now, Sir, Irom whom are an 
opulent Laity to take an example? From a 
man whom for his very poverty in the pride 
of their heart they despise ? No, Sir, from 
a man who is placed in the same rank with 
themselves— who with a revenue much in- 
ferior to them, shall yet possess sufficient 
means to lead the way in every work of 
munificence and charity — who both by his 
preaching and by his piactice shall teach 
them hoiv the liches of a Christian ought to 
be expended. 

“ I have no desire, Sir, to see a race of 
proud and wealthy ecclesiastics ; but nt the 
same time I adtniie the establishment of h 
C hurch, whoso revenues are so clispo>ed as 
to admit a few ecclesiastics among the 
highest nicies of the country— not to vie 
with a wealthy Laity in luxury and pomp: 
but to mark lhe lare and happy union 
dignity and meekness, of splendour and 
purity, of opulence and chanty. Such is 
the example which a wealthy Prelate is 
called upon to display : such is the example 
which has been eminently displayed by that 
very Prelate whose character in his old age, 
you would hold up to indignation and scorn. 

I know not the person of Bishop barring ton; 
but 1 know his virtues and his munificence. 

“ rig fiaWov i } fxi[iri<T€T(a n 

P. 35. 

“ As tithes appear to be the main object 
of his censure, 1 will first direct your atten- 
tion to this branch of the Revenues. So far 
(rom tithes being a vexation to the &nant, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
are a sou ice of advantage to him. When a 
tenant takes a farm, the tithe is considered 
in the rent which he pays to the landlord. 
Now, if, through the moderation of the in- 
cumbent, less than the actual value of the 
ttthe is demanded, dow lie not pocket the 
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remainder? And is not such a tenant of 
titheable land in a better condition than a 
tenant of tithe-free laud in the same parish ? 
In fixing: the rent of the tithe-free tenant 
the whole value of the tithe is added to the 
landlord’s share ; his tenant is, of course, in 
this respect, racked to the uttermost farthing. 
In those parishes where the mixture o! tithe- 
able and tithe-free lands will enable you to 
make the comparison, you will find the ten- 
ant of the latter is notoriously ifi the worst 
condition of the two. The question, however, 
turns upon the moderation of the Clergy. 
Whom shall we biing as witnesses to their 
i haracters ? Not their friends, nor their ad* 
vocates? for the words of such you will be 
little inclined to trust. But I will bring be- 
fore you witnesses whose words you cannot 
doubt— even the Edinburgh Reviewers them- 
selves, who, in a late number, thus speak of 
the Clergy of our Established Church : 

“ * To the credit, of the Church of Eng- 
land, it ought to be mentioned that the 
Clergy seldom carry their claim for tithes to 
the full extent, and that they are, in gene- 
ral, much less rigorous in their demands 
than the lay-impropriators.’ — Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol. xxxiv. p. 71. 

“ Thus, then, through the intervention of 
clerical tithes, is the tenant enabled to enjoy 
a greater benefit from the land than if no 
such tithe existed.” P. 44. 

** Before I conclude my observations upon 
the levcnues of the Church, allow me to 
draw your attention to their expendituie. 
There is no part of our British property, 
cither landed or funded, which is returned 
again to the country from which it springs, 
with more advantage than the revenues of 
the Church. Of these, as I h .ve before 
observed, very little is converted by accu- 
mulation into unproductive capital ; almost 
all of them are expended, and well ex- 
pended either in the support of national 
4rade, oi in the promotion of jndicious be- 
nevolence. While the peer or the com- 
moner are consuming the produce of their 
estates at Palis or Geneva, Rome or Na- 
ples-aggravating thereby the distresses, 
and enriching the enemies of their country 
— the revenues of the Church are expended 
at home. If wc find an English dignitary 
or incumbent lounging away his time or 
squandering his money abroad, we mark 
him as a renegado ; and by that very mark 
he is distinguished from his brethren. In- 
stances of this dereliction of principle and 
of duly are so rare, so very rare, that 
neither your Reviewer nor yourself, in the 
plenitude of your invectives, have thought 
it expedient to adduce them. But how is 
the income of a Clergyman expended at 
borne ? In the maintenance of his family 
and the education of his children in the best 
manner which his income will allow. A 
lawyer, a medical man, a merchant, or a 
tradesman is considered a very unwise mau 
if be lives up to his professional income ; a 


Clergyman, on the contrary, is bfiundyio to 
da To support his i$nk and character 
requires the sum total of bis Clerirf&l in- 
come, and often more. Every girthing 
therefore of the revenue which*' heir derives 
from the Church is expended in thfoe eban- 
i*ds, which are the great feeders of na- 
tional prosperity. Luxury ao& extrava- 
gance are seldom to be fourn^ among the 
Clergy; comfoit and hospitality are their 
chaiaeteristics.” P.51. /* 

“ But when 1 come to tMJ charities of the 
Church, and of the Durham Clergy in par- 
ticular, you, Sir, as a Layman will be as- 
tonished at their amount. Look, Sir, at 
the schools which Bishop Barrington has 
founded and endowed. These alone, in the 
eyes of one who is so zealous a patron of 
national education, ought to have establish- 
ed his character; and to have protected 
him in his declining years, from rudeness 
and malevolence. The munificence of this 
distinguished Prelate both in hisdiocese and 
out of it, is too well known and too widely 
felt to require the feeble aid even of just pa- 
negyric. Is there a single work of Chris- 
tian Charity in the county <*»' Durham in 
which the Clergy do not take the lead?” 
P. 53. 

“There is not a Cathedral town in England, 
to which the same observation will not ap- 
ply. Far be it from me to depreciate the 
generous spirit of the British Laity ; but it 
is not too much to assert that this spirit, 
generous as it is, is kindled into action by 
the exhortation, by the activity, and most 
of all by the example of the Clergy. ’’ P 54. 

“ With the great question which is shortly 
to come before Parliament, respecting the 
commutation of Irish tithes, I do not wish 
to intermeddle. I would simply propose 
these two enquiries; from whom do you 
take the property, and to whpjn do you 
give it? You take it from a resident and a 
liberal Clergy ; you give it, in most in- 
stances, to an absent and a careless land- 
lord. The peasantry of Ireland will reap 
no benefit from the charge ; the rents will 
be proportionably increased ; and if they 
do not pay the tithe in one way they will in 
another — the only difference will be, that 
if they pay it to the landlord, the expendi- 
ture of the money will be most probably 
lost to the country. With respect to the 
immense revenues of some Irish Bishoprics 
I may be allowed to hazard one observa- 
tion. Even the greatest enemies of the 
Irish Bench have allowed that the Episco- 
pal estates are upon principle considerably 
underlet, and that they are capable of pro- 
ducing a much better revenue. From this 
system the tenantry 'must derive an advan- 
tage unknown to the tenantry $f any Lay- 
man's property/ Let these estates change 
their masters, and the tenants will soon find 
the difference between a Lay and an Epis- 
copal landlord. It would be well for the ad- 
vocates of the Irish population to pause, 
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before tbpy recommend a •measure, which “ Now so far from attaching any additional 
..mnsqdestroy almost the only tenure which virtue to the ouLward sign, the Church sup. 
intageous Eo the farmer. Upon the poses the possibility pf its being received 
r the policy of any species of con- without anv spiritual grace. For according 
fiscatio\ l shall not enlarge. The property ( to the XXIXth Article, unbelievers though 
y, of the tllergy is not the only property in ' they eat the bread in the Lord’s Supper do 
‘^Ireland mat is marked out for plunder — a?d not receive the body of Christ. Is there 
most mistXen is the man, who thinks that any virtue then inherent in the bread ? 
by assisting\ banditti in the robbery of his None whatever. The Catechism expressly 
neighbour, ffte will purchase his own se- tells us that as our bodies are refreshed by 
curity.” P. the bread # a rid wine, so are our souls re- 

“ From the revenues and the character of freshed by the body and blood of Christ, 
the Clergy* your Reviewer has travelled to This wry similarity precludes identity, 
the doctrines of the Church. He speaks of The Redeemer of the world has been pleased 
its near approaches towards the Komish for the wisest reasons to attach to each of 
^ Church A grosser attempt Sir, was, ne- his Sac i amenta! institutions mi outward sign, 
ver mad" to impose upon the credulity of Now if any mysterious change were to take 
this ‘ enquiring’ age, than to place the place in its substance, it would no longer 
Churches of England and of Rome upon be the outward sign, but it would become 
the same footing in the public estimation, the thing signified — as it does according to 
In foundation and in principle, in doctrine the Church of Rome ; whereas in the 
and in practice, upon every controverted Church of England it is called an ouLward 
point, they arc diametrically opposite. Be- sign and it remains so. 
tween the Churches of England and Rome “ I will not suppose that the Reviewer is so 
there never can be any compromise or con- ignorant of the Gospel or of its language as 
vention. So far from any approximation or to imagine that the spiritual reception of 
approach htl»ra hi tort bus conh aria. Look, the body of Christ, has any necessary con- 
Sir, at the confession of faith decreed in the ncction with the act of eating the bread. 
Council of Trent, and you will find that to The pious Christian will often in meditation 
no one of its ai tides can any member of the and prayer feed upon this spiritual food; 
English Church give his assent. Theie is but never will he do it with so much effect 
no angle nor degree in his difference.; his as when, according to the command of 
opposition is straight, direct, and irrecou- Christ, it is represented by the outward 
cilabfe. elements. The Catechism then, so far 

“ ‘ Much controversy,’ says your Reviewer, fiom any degree of approach to the doc- 
k’s known to exist respecting the degree in trine of Traiisulistatitiation, contradicts it 
‘ which Transubstantiation is rejected by in terms; by separating the outward visible 
* the Catechism of the Church* r J here is sign from the inward spiritual grace. Re- 
no degree at all in the matter ; the iejec- tween the doctrines of the Churches of Eng- 
tio* is absolute and without reservation land and of Rome on this important point, 
The Romauist asserts that the substance of there is not the slightest possible approach ’’ 
the bread is actually changed into the body P. fiO. 

of Christ. This is Transubstantiation. 'Hie . . 

Lutheran believes that the body of Christ is Oil the subject of absolution, 
really present m the bread, though the sub- among Other excellent remarks, in- 
stance is not changed. This is Consubstan- ib e following - • 
tiation. The Church of England maintains ® * 

that the bread still remains bread without ‘‘According to the Church of England 
any change or addition whatsoever— and there is ‘neither conveyed nor pretended 
that as such it is a sign or token only of the to be conveyed’ to the priest any power of 
spiritual body of Christ. In a Sacrament, absolution. It is not the power to absolve 
our Church tells us, there are two parts, which is conveyed, but it is the commission 
the outward visible sign and the inward spi- to declare absolution from God. If the 
ritual grace; let us take them as they ap- P riest declare that absolution in an impro- 
pear in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. P er case and under impioper circumstances, 

Q. What is the outward part or sign of tbe absolution is good for nothing — if he 
the Lord’s Supper ? withholds it improperly, it will not there- 

A. Biead and wine which the Lord Lath b ? withheld by the Almighty. The 

commanded to be leceived. priest is an ambassador from the Almighty; 

Q. Whut is the inward part or thing sig- but be shall presume to depart from the 
nified ? , c |car and decided instructions whi#h are 

A. The body and Mood of Christ which S lve n him by his heavenly Master, the 
are verily and indeed taken and received treaties which he makes will not be ratified, 
by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper ? nor w, ll his acts be valid. It It true that 

Q. What are the beneiits whereof we are the Church considers the commission which 
made partakers thereby ? was given to the Apostles in the words which 

A. The strengthening and refreshing ot the Reviewer has quoted, as continued to 
our souls by the body and blood of Christ their successors. The difference consists in 
as our bodies are by the bread and wine. tbe degree of authority which is conferred. 
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The Apostles were inspired; and were there- 
fore infallible judges of every case which 
might occur — the Priest of later ages is not 
inspired, he cannot therefore pronounce 
with certainty upon any ca^c that may oc- 
cur. When therefore lie gives or withholds 
absolution, it is only according to tlu* ap- 
parent fulfilment or rejection of the terms 
of the Gospel on the part of his penitent. 
His commission is doubly limited, first by 
the terms of the Gospel; seecntylly by the 
uncertainty whether his penitent lias com- 
plied with them or not. His absolution 
therefore is, and must be, both declaratory 
and conditional. What authority then, you 
will ask, does his commission tjivc to the 
Priest beyond any other man 9 — for, you 
and I may apparently do the same thing — 
viz. to declare absolution from heaven to a 
penitent if he shews true repentance and 
faith in Christ. The commission of the 


priesthood is this— to declare the qjbsotytion 
officially, as the ministers, the servants, 
and the ambassadors of Christ. From the 
lips of a man commissioned by his heavenly. 
Master, the sentence of absolution conies 
with more force and effect thanArom the 
lifs$ of a common Christian. Ofypuch con- 
sequence to the tender or tlu$' wounded 
conscience is the declaration ajfpardon and 
peace, that Christ has been pleased to en- 
trust a certain ordet of mf: with the pe- 
culiar privilege of teaching preaching, and 
pronouncing it. This is the commission 
given to the Priest in the Church of Christ, 
a commission which contains in it not one 
grain of that imposture with which your Re- 
viewer so petulantly charges it. It is a com- 
mission which Scripture gives, and reason 
approves.” P. T2. 

(To be continued .) 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

We have received some interesting 
repoils from the Alford and Spilshy 
District Committee, and from that 
of Cowbridge. From these it ap- 
pears that the amount of books and 
tracts issued from their local depo- 
sits, has been as follows. 


Extract from the Eighth Annual Re- 
port oj the Alford and Spilshy Dis- 
trict Committee . 

The Committter, after returning their 
sincere thanks to the numerous Supporters 
of this Institution, beg leave to inform 
tiicm that in the course of the year ending 
December 3 1st, 1822, Hooks and Tracts 
to the amount stated below have been is* 
sued from their local deposit, viz. 


Bibles. Testaments, 
Psalters, &c. 

Issued In the seven preced- A! ^ 

ins years. - - - - 670 1019 

Player Bonks. 

197 

1534 

Other bound 
Books. 

244 

1662 

Tracts, balf- 
bouud, & c. 
1975 
17112 

Total. 

2633 

22027 

Total issued from the com- T • 

mencemeut of the lnsti- (.721 1215 

jwCution lii 1815, to Dec. f 

1731 

1906 

19087 ' 

2 60 

Gist. 


Extract from the Report of the Cowbridge District Committee. 


Summary of Books Sold . 

Welsh and English Bibles 200 

Welsh and English Testaments. ... 291 

Welsh and English Prayer Books. . 371 

Religious Tracts and School Books 457 


Summary of Books distributed gratui- 
tously. 


Prayer Rooks 8 

Psalters 50 

Religious Tracts 1252 

School Books 2190 


Total 1319 I! Total 3500 

N. B. No return lias been made of the Books sold at Merthyr. 

Number of Schools supplied with Books ... • • • • 29 

Number of Children benefited 1417 

The^wmber of Books sold and distributed gratuitously from Michaelmas, 1821, to 
Michaelmas, 1822, was 4819. ^ „ 

The number of Books disposed of since the establishment of the District Committee 
in November, 1814, has been, 

Bibles H30 

Testaments 1902 

Prayer Books 3333 

Psalters........... 1313 

Religious Tracts and School Books . . 20,374 . 

Making a Total of 27,942 distributed by the District Committee since its establishment. 
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ty for the Propagation of the 
ospel iw-Foreign Parts . 

OnVriday, Feb. ti , tlie anniversary 
meetingVpf 'this Incorporated Society was 
held in tre Vestry-Room of the Church o^ 
St. MaryXe-Bow. Present, his Grace the 
ArchbishojKof Canterbury, in the Chair ; 
the Bishops 4f London, Bangor, Bristol, 
Chester, Glo&ester, Lincoln, and Salis- 
bury; the Archdeacons of Colchester, Lon- 
don, Midttyesex, and St. Albans ; and 
others of the^ Clergy and Laity. At 12 
o'clock, the Lord Mayor arrived in state, 
attended by his Chaplain, the Sheriffs, and 
several Aldermen ; on which business was 
suspended, and the Society followed his 
Lordship into the Church, where, after di- 
vine service, a Sermon was preached by 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, from St. Matt, 
vii. 28, 29 . 

The Right Reverend Prelate, after some 
prefatory remarks, proceeded to point 
out the distinctive character, in point of 
maimer, of our Lord's preaching, which he 
described to he Nhort, sententious, and au- 
thoritative, (his Lordship made use of the 
term dogmatical in its technical sense to ex- 
press it,) devoid of laboured proof, and de- 
livered with the conscious authority of one 
that could sufficiently establish its truth, 
and ensure conviction by the exercise of 
miraculous power. This same power he 
stated to have been graciously extended to 
the Apostles; and thereby to have given to 
them an advantage in the work of evange- 
lizing, which no missionary of the present 
day can hope to possess. The modern 
Missionary can neither pretend to give 
feet to thejpme, nor eyes to the blind ; he 
cajpM>iHf£al the sick with a word, nor 
raise the dead to life ; and hitherto lie 
lias had nothing to trust to uuder the Di- 
vine blessing, but bis own ardour in the 
cause, and the force of his own preaching — 
means bo wholly inefficient of themselves, 
when opposed on the one hand to the in- 
tellectual pride of the Brahmin, who is 
ready equally with the Missionary himself 
to acknowleiige the grossness and folly of 
idolatry ; and on the other, to the licenti- 
ous indulgence allowed to the deluded 
Hindoo, and the attachment with which 
lie clings to, and the dread which he has 
on many accounts of renouncing the su- 
perstitions faith of his fathers; that the 
wonder is, not so mgeh that the modern 
Missionary has done so little, bnt that he 
should ever have made a single convert. 

That authority, however, which had 
been hitherto wanting, and without which, 
in the absence of miraculous power?, suc- 
cess could not be anticipated, the Bishop 
Remembrancer, No. 51. 


considered to have bean at length supplied, 
in the establishment qf a regular Church 
and a Missionary College, under the de- 
clared protection of the Government. 
'From this time the Missionary may adopt 
a different language from what he could 
formerly do. Henceforth he may say to 
the Brahmin and his idolatrous followers, 

I come to you, not only with the words of 
truth, not only full of personal ardour, and 
ready to make every personal sacrifice for 
you, convinced as I am, of the importance 
of what I have to deliver ; but I come far- 
ther, in the name of that Government un- 
der which you are living aud enjoying so 
many blessings ; in the name of that peo- 
ple whose superior civilization and know- 
ledge, whose higher sense of morals, and 
strict and impartial administration of jus- 
tice you admire and reverence ; and who 
attribute all this their superiority over you 
to that very religion which I preach — a re- 
ligion not only true in its doctrines, and 
pure in its precepts, but now visibly set 
forth among you with all the outwaid ac- 
companiment of places of worship, and a 
regular and acknowledged ministry. The 
Bishop then proceeded to make some ob- 
servations on the worldly views, and im- 
moral conduct which has hitherto unhap- 
pily but too much marked the character of 
our countrymen resident in Hmdoostan ; 
and pointed out the happy effect which 
might be anticipated on them from the 
presence and watchful exertions of the Bi- 
shop and his Clergy, aud the consequent 
additional weight and authority which a 
favourable change in their moral and reli- 
gious habits generally, must necessarily im- 
part to the preachiug of the Missionary: 
and concluded an able, and clear, and ele- 
gant discourse with a high and merited 
eulogium on the talents and virtues of the 
late lamented Bishop of Calcutta, and an 
earnest prayer, that that Church, which was 
lately but a small seed, and still a tender 
plant, might, in God's own good time, and 
under his blessing, spring up and become 
a tree so great, that all the Gentiles of 
the East may lodge under the shadow of 
its branches. 

The service being ended, the Society 
returned to the Vestry-Room, where bu- 
siness was resumed, and many interesting 
communications made by his Grace the 
President. These, with an account of 
Diocesan and District Committees re- 
cently formed at Exeter, Biahopwear- 
mouth, and Greenwich, under the title of 
the “ Blackheath District Committee/' 
and Maidstone under that of the “ Sutton 
Deanery District Committee," we shall 
have the pleasure qf laying before our 

2 R 
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readers in onr next number. At four 
o'clock the Meeting broke up, and their 
Lordships the ftishdps, with others of the 
dignified Clergy, repaired to the Mansion- 
House, where they were entertained by the. 
Loid Mayor, accoiding to annual custom. 

LAW REPORT. 

The following decision *s so im- 
portant in its principle to the Clergy, 
and seems to have been so well con- 
sidered, though proceeding only from 
an infeiior Court, that we insert a 
report of it at some length, the au- 
thenticity of which may be depend- 
ed on. 

Conshlon / Court . — Diocese of Exeter . — 
Julian and others , v. Crago. 

This was a suit brought to recover the 
value of the tithe of the rakings of barley 
and oats grown on the ground of the de- 
fendant, in the parish of Kca, in Cornwall. 
The result of the evidence wa9, on the one 
hand, that Jliere waS nothing fraudulent nor 
immoderate iu the quantity of the takings, 
and on the other that they were of suffi- 
cient importance to be made into bundles, 
while the bulk of the crop was still un- 
tithed and on the ground, and, in fact, 
carried home with the other nine parts. 
The question for the Court was admitted 
to be the general t itheability of rakings. 
The case was twice argued by counsel. 
(Mr. Tancred for the promovents, and 
Mr. T. M. Stevens for the defendant,) be- 
fore the Chancellor, the Rev. G. Martin, 
assisted by Mr. Coleridge. The Judge 
derived tor the value. -of the tithe without 
-costs. 

Before the sentence was read, he ob- 
served how much time ami attention had 
been bestowed upon this suit, iu conse- 
quence of the importance of the point at 
issue, and the difficulties in which con- 
flicting decisions had involved it; and 
stated, that in proportion as further light 
had been thrown npon it by reference to 
authorities and by repeated discussion, the 
more fully he was convinced that it was 
his duty to pronounce the sentence which 
was about to be read. After referring to 
the doctrine laid down in various Text 
books, that “ no tithe was due for rakings 
of corn, as being left for the poor,” he ob- 
served, that in thi$ doctrine which was per- 
fectly re^onablc, and fully justified by the 
general maxim, “ de minimis non curat 
lex,” the term rakings obviously applied to 
that ‘which was missed by the rake , and 
,f $|f& oo the ground, and not to that which 


was collected fry the rake, atyj earned 
home. He asked, wqe it to be inferred, 
because what escaped tlie rake, ami waa 
left behind when the field was cleared for 
the poor to glean, was exempt Tro^n tithes, 
that therefoie , what was collected by the 
fkke, and carried home in a&^itheable a 
shape as the sheaves llicmselv^, should he 
exempt also? Did it follow^ because the 
maxim “ de minimis non /urat lex,” was 
applicable to the scattered corn which the 
fanner left on the ground as^not worth 
collecting, that it was therefore equally 
applicable to a quantity of coin gathered- 
up by the rake, carefully bound into bun-, 
dies, placed in mows, and carried to the 
farmei’s barn ! He then cited some old 
cases which sanctioned tins doctiinc of the 
Text-books, ami the distinction he had 
drawn. 

Pitt v. Harris . Rollers Reports , 379. 

Where a prohibition having been granted 
in a suit for tithe of rakings, Serjeant 
Finch aftei wards stated in C#uit, that the 
farmer had made great gain of these 
rakings, for he had taken them home to 
his barn. Lord Coke said, “ I lie prohi- 
bition is now gone, let Inin plead that 
matter, if he want a consultation.” He 
observed, that this went strongly to shew 
that that fact, if proved, would, in tho 
mind of the Chief Justice, be an answer to 
the prohibition in the further stage of tho 
pause. So in Bird v. Adams, Anderson, 199, 
where the farmer prescribed only to pay 
the tenth of the sheaf corn, the Court (ield 
the preset iption bad, for that could be 
nothing else but to pay the tenth of as 
much as the owner pleased, ayd no more ; 
and that it was prescribing to payv: jMgrf of 
tithes in kind tar the whole tithe of the 
same nature, which no Judge could hold 
to be valid. He then observed, that one 
of the. fust decisions on the other side, and 
one frequently retorted to as an authority 
for the rule, that no tithe was due for 
rakings, (Green v. Hunt,) would not, if 
examined, establish the point, for there 
the defendant pleaded the doing something 
more to the Pai sou’s share than tlie law 
obliged him, as a consideration for the 
exemption from tithe of rakings. To which 
case seemed applicable the remark of 
Gibson, who says, 4< that heretofore, 
tithes were thought to be doe for rakings, 
de jtfre, is evident ; from hence, that when 
suits were brougliV by incumbents for 
them, the plea of defendant was a modus 
of something done for the parson which he 
was not obliged to do, which plea had' 
been unnecessary if rakings In their own 
nature, had not been titlieable.” He then 
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referred to a scrips of decisions on the 
other |ide, which had generally established 
4he exemption of rakirtgs of corn from pay- 
ing tith\; dnd lastly to a more recent de- 
cision ofuhc Court of Exchequer as well 
as one of\ord Stowell in the Consistorial 
Court of wondon, (Fillwood, v. Kemp. 
Vol. I. p. 491,) which were distinctly 
against that eAmption : all these cases he 
said had been discussed at the bear- 
ing of suil£ by counsel. He then con- 
cluded by stating that the question for him 
to determine, was whether he was to be 
^goyerned by the authority of these latest 
decisions, consistent as they wcie with the 
original principle, that the tenth of the 
produce was the tithe owner’s due, and 
opening as they did no door to any fraud ; 
or whether lie was to reject them altogether 
for the sake of going back to a series of 
earlier decisions, ou the other side, which 
appear themselves to have deviated from 
the oiiginal principle of law, which are in- 
consistent witb the origiual principle of the 
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Tub Rev. Reginald IIkber, D.D. rec- 
tor of Hodneit, and incumbent of the 
rhaprlrirs of Weston cum lied castle and 
Moreton Say , Shropshire , aud preacher 
at Lincoln 1 s- Inn, to the See of Cal- 
cutta. 

Bemym, G. L. to be a vicar choral of 
Sa i is bn ry Cathedral. 

Bishop , H. vicar of Ardleiyh , to the vi- 
earugc of Great Clacton , Essex ; patron, 
Esq. of St. Osyth Priory. 

Bluck, J. to the vicarage of Gray's Thur- 
rock , Essex ; vacant by the death of the 
Rev. M. Wilson. 

Burgess, W. to the consolidated vicarage 
of Kirby Walton, and Thorpe-le-Svken, 
Essex ; patron, the Lord Bishop of 
London. 

Cape, J. M.A . of ’ Trinity College , Cam- 
bridge, to the head mastership of the 
artillery and engineer seminary at Ad- 
discombe, near Croydon ; patrons, the 
East India Company. 

Ciu tie, W. vicar of Leominster , to be 
chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 

Davies, R. M.A. vicar of Dixton, to the 
roctory of Stanton, Oxfordshire. 

Dickinson , W. II. B-C.L. of Christ's 
College , Cambridge^Xo be one of the 
domestic chaplains to the Dowager 
Lady Forrester. 

Elens; C. of Sidney Sussex College, Cam - 
• biidge, chaplain to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence, to the 
‘vicarage of Birkenhill, Warwickshire ; 
patron, the Earl of Aylesford. 
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tithe-owners right, and which open a wide 
door to fraud, against which it would be 
very difficult for the iujured pfoity to 
- guard, or have redress for. 

In this alternative he felt himself bound 
to give sentence for the plain tiffs ; if he 
were wrong, he was subject to collection 
in the higher courts ; and it would never 
be any tlnqg but matter of satisfattion to 
him, that very impoiUnt points should be 
settled by the decision of the highest 
authorities. Considering that the induce- 
ment held out to the defendant by the 
authorities in his favour, acquitted linn of 
any vexatious desire of litigation ; and tlial 
the suit had been conducted by the plain- 
tiffs in a manner that had loaded it with 
unnecessary expence, by the mtioduetmn 
of charges which bad not been m instan- 
tiated, he should in these instances give no 
costs. 

Proctor for the promovent, Mr Ell.ud ; 
for the defendant, Mr. Thomas Turnci. 


preferments. 

Greenway, W. W. of Ti ntily bat!, Cam- 
bridge, domestic chaplain to the Lari 
of Strathmore and Kingboine, lo l ho 
rectory of Newhold Vernon , and to the 
vicarage of Shackcrslvne , Leicester- 
shire -, patron, G. Green w tv, h\ij 

Kenshair, R. I*. B. M.A. of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxfoid, to be domestic < haplani to 
the Marqi is of Salihriuy. 

Jenkins , J. of 1 Vhitlon, Had no i shire, lo 
the rectory of Ixmtl, Herefordshire ; 
patroness, Mrs. G viibett Walsh am, or" 
Knill Court. 

Lcmpnere, J D.D. to Hie rectory of 
Newton St. Petrock, Devon. 

Lyon , R. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to the head mastersliipof King’s 
School, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Marsh, M. B 1>. chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Sarum, to the picbcttU of 
Beamivstcr Pnma, Dorset, founded in 
the cathedral church of Sarum ; pa- 
tron, the Lord Bishop. 

Nelson, J. to the rectory of Mileham, 
Norfolk; patrons, W. Mason, Esq., 
the Rev. G. Norris, T. Smyth, Esq. 
and Mu. Barnwell. 

Owen , II. L.L.D Master of the Grammar 
School, at Bcccles , to the rectory and 
parish church of Bcccles ; patron, the 
Earl of Gosford. 

Peters, J. W. to the rectory of Quenmy- 
ton, in Gloucestershire ; patron, M. 
Hicks Beach, Esq. of Wiltiamstrm 
Park. 

Pratt , J. B.A. lo the oonsolhiated rcc- 
*2 B 2 
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tories of Bintry and Themilthorpe, 
Norfolk ; patron, Sir Jacob Abtley, 
Bart. 

Scobell, G. D.D. rector of Brattleby , Lin- 
colnshire , and late fellow of Baliol Col- 
lege , Oxford , to the rectory of Henley - 
upon-Thames , Oxfordshire, patron, the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

Stephens , L. P. M.A. to the rectory of 
North Cray , Kent; patron, I|on. Tho- 
mas Coventry. 

Sumner, C. R. to be one of the chaplains 
in ordinary to his Majesty ; patron, 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

Trotman, F. S. B A. to the vicarage of 
Dallington , Northamptonshire , and to 
the rectory of Stoke Geldington , and 
Gayhurst , Bucks; patroness, Miss 
Wright, of Sidmonth . 

IFfcifc, W. Af.A. to the vicarage of Strad* 
broke, Suffolk ; patron, the Lord Bi- 
shop of Ely. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred , January 27. 
Masters op Arts. — R. Bracken, 
college , on Mr. Michel’s Foun- 
dation ; H- A. Pye, and R. Bird, Mag- 
dalen college . 

February 1. 

Masters of Arts.— F. Lee, Magdalen 
college ; F. Vincent, Erasenose college. 

Bachelors of Art*. — G. S. Prior, 
Queen’s college ; R. Pole, Baliol college ; 
R. Bri I'ooe, R L. Benson, W. H. Tweni- 
low, W. Macbean, and J. Lupton, Christ 
church ; and T. Williams, Oriel college. 
February 8. 

Masters of Arts. — C. Wheeler, Christ 
church ; F. Maude, Brascnose college ; 

B. D. Hawkins, Pembroke college. 
Bachelors of Arts — E. Bosanqnet, 

Corpus Christi college , grand compoun • 
dcr : T . Price, Exeter college ; J. H. 
Harrison, Merton college ; E. Wickham, 
New college ; II. T. W. Merecr, Trinity 
college ; II. Dashwood, Trinity college ; 

C. R. Pemberton, Christ church ; W. 
Grcsley, Christ church ; W. Thackeray, 
Brascnose college ; J. Trigger, Pembroke 
college. 

Doctor in Divinity.— B y diploma, 
Reginald Heber, M.A. 

February 20 

Masters of Arts.— W. W. Stephens, 
St. Mary hall ; J. Gould, Baliol college, 
grand compounders ; J. T. Round, Baliol 
college ; F. Winstanley, St. Alban hall; J. 
Stratton, New college ; J. Walker, New 
college. 

Bachelors of Arts — T. Wilkinson, 
Queen's college, incorporated from Dub- 
lin ; D.4 Stone, Exeter college: T. Lit- 
ti eh ales, Christ church; L. Tugwoll, 
A’rscrosc college. 

'** February 21. 

: Master 6t Aiu& — J- Buchanan, Wad • 
%dpi college . 


February 8. 

Messrs. Webster, White, and W&od, 
under graduate commoners of Lincoln 
college , were elected Exhibitionersttf the 
Society. * a 

February 5. ¥ 

Bradford Denne Hawkins,jdf.A. of 
Pembroke college . was elected {. Fellow of 
that Society on the Tesdale Foundation. 

February 13. ^ 

The Rev. Thomas Edward Bridges, 
B.D. Fellow and Senior Bursar of 
Corpus Christi college, was un£.uiniously 
elected President of that Society. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred , February 7. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — T. Hill, 

Trinity college. 

Bachelor of Arts.— W E. Evans, 
Clare hall. 

February 12. 

Bachelors of Arts. — G. Jackson, 
Queen’s college ; J. L. Tanner, St. John’s 
college ; W. 11. Hill, Emanuel college ; 
T. Tocke, Pembroke college. 

February 1J. „ 

Bachelor in Divinity. — T. Turner, 
Trinity college. 

Master of Arts.— J. Jones, St. John’s 
college. 

Bachelor in Civil Law C. Grant, 

St. Peter's college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — S. Hazlewood, 
St. John’s college ; T. S. Scratlon, Christ 
college. 

January 24. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 
2 51. each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy 
among the commencing bachelors of 
arts, were adjudged to Mr. George Bid- 
dell Airy, of Trinity college ; and Mr. 
Charles Jeffreys, of St. Jobs.' 'college ; 
the first and second wranglers. 

Fehruary 6. 

The Rev. C. H. Gooch, B.A. of Corpus 
Christi college , was elected Fellow of that 
Society. 

February 7. 

Stewart Bruce, Escj. B.A. of Dublin, 
was incorporated of this University. 

February 8. 

W. Waring, B.A. of Magdalen col- 
lege , was elected a Fellow of that Society. 

February 19. 

M. F* Martin, of Trinity college, a 
Scholar on the Foundation of Dr. Bell, 
was elected a Scholar on Lord Craven’s 
Foundation. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Died.— At Woburn Parsonage, aged 58 
years, the rev. J. Parry, formerly of 
Wadham college , Oxford. 

Died — The rev. W. Mead, minister of 
St. Mary-la-bonvc Parish Chapel, and 
rectot of Dunstable. 
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f BERKSHIRE. 

Died.— At Haghaurne, in thoT&rd year 
of his tye, the rev. J. Schultes, 28 years 
vicar onthat parish. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. James Devereux 
Hustler, m.D. F.R.S. fellow and latcf 
tutor of Tkinity college, to Miss Eliza 
Mansel, daughter ofthe late Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, aqd master of Trinity college , 
Cambridge . \ 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died. — The rev. J * Darke, rector of 
Kelly. 

ESSEX. 


. Married.— At West Bergholt , the rev. 
A. Crichton, of Badlesmere, Kent , to 
Susan, eldest daughter ofthe rev. W. E. 
Sims, rector of West Rergholt. 

HANTS. 

Died. — Aged 52, the rev. Owen Mar- 
lcr, vicar of Sidlesham and Pagharn. 

HEREFORDSHIRE 

Married. — The rev. Charles John 
Bird, rector of Mordiford and Dynedor , 
to Rachel, third daughter of the rev. 
Edward Gloter, of Norwich. 

Died. — The rev. M. Davies, of Alden- 
Jtam , Herts. 

Died. — In the 92tid year of his age, 
the venerable J. Jones, D D. Archdeacon 
of Hereford , rector of St. Mary , So- 
merset, and St. Mary Mounlhaw , Lon- 
don, and vicar of Shinjield and Swallow - 
Jitld, Berks. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Died. — The rev. W. Ware, B.D. rector 
of LiUey, Herts , and of Impinytan , Cam- 
bridgeshire , and formerly fellow of St. 
Jolin's College , Cambridge. The former 
rectory is in the patronage ofthe Master 
and Fellows of that Society ; and the 
latter inUiat of the Dean and Chapter 
ofv&F*^ 

KENT. 

Married. — The rev. J. Manly, of Wro- 
tham, to Caroline Mary, eldest daughter 
ofthe rev. G. Moore, rector of Wrotkam, 
and prebendary of Canterbury 

Married.— The rev.C. Cliisholme, rec- 
tor of Eastwcll , and vicar of Preston , to 
Mary, second daughter of the late rev. 
R. C. T. Patterson, of Ibordcn , Kent , and 
rector of Frinstcad and Milstead,. 

Died. — The rev. Charles Philpot, 
rector of Ripple , and vicar of St. Mar- 
garet at Cliff e, aged 63 years. 

Died. -r— Aged 69, tlie rev. J. Andrew, 
of Boughtvn Monchelsea , Maidstone. 

Died. — At North Cray , in his 86th year, 
the rev. T. Moore, rector of that parish, 
an dot'Footscray adjoining. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Diod. — The rev. J. Foster, of Car- 
rington. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married. — At St. Pan eras, the rev. H. 
West, rector of Berwick, and vicar of 
Laughton, Sussex, to Louisa, daughter of 
the late Sir R. Barker, Bari. 


intelligence. 


m 


Died. — In Bryanst on -square, the rev. 
Richard Roberts, D.l J>. late high master 
of St. PanVs school. 

Died.— At his house. Burton Crescent , 
•the rev. F. G. Partridge,, late of Hisley , 
Gloucestershire , and rector of Uley , in 
that county • 

NORFOLK. 

Died. — The rev. Francis Swanton, 
B.C.L. formerly fellow of New college , 
and forty-fifre years rctftor of StrattonAll 
Saints , Oxford. He look his degree of 
B.C.L. as long since as 1773. The living 
is in the gift of the Warden and Fellows 
of the above Society . 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died. — At the President’s Lodge, 
Corpus Christi college , in the 89th year of 
his age, John Cooke, D.D , nearly 4*0 years 
president of Corpus Christi college, rector 
of Woodeuton and Begbrooke, and for 
about 50 years an active magistrate for 
the county. This venerable Divine, em- 
phatically termed, the Father of the 
University, took his degree of M.A, on 
January 14, 1756; BIX 1767 ; D.D. 
1782; and was elected President in 1783. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Married.— At Wincanlon, by the rev. 
J. Radford, the rev. W. II. Markby, 
B. D. rector of Dux ford , St. Peter's 
and late fellow of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, to Miss S. Randall, of the 
former place. 

Died. — On St. James's Parade , Bath , 
the rev. William Wright, late of Cotter- 
stoke, near Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Died. — The rev. J. Skinner, D.D. 
rector of Ponlshot , and 43 years vicar of 
Salisbury cathedral. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died. — After a long and painful illness, 
in the 44th year of his age, the rev. J. 
Aspland, M.A. rector of Earl Stonham 
He was formerly fellow of Pembroke hall , 
Cambridge ; and in 1810, senior proctor 
of that University. 

SURRY. 


Died. — At Richmond, in his 7 1st year, 
the hon. and rev. Ilurhottic Buckncll, 
rector of Pebmarsh and Halston , and 
chaplain in ordinary to His Majesty . 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married — The rev. II A. Beckwith, 
M.A. vicar of St. Micliael-h-Bvlfrey's, 
and the Minster, York, to Miss M. Pow- 
»all,of Hatton-garden. 

Died.— The rev. James Dixou, vicar 
of Ecclesjield , and of High Hoy tan near 
Barnsly . 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. — At Stan more, th%C 0 v. C. 
Palmer, ofLadhrokc, to the Lady Char- 
lotte Finch, sister to the Earl of Ayles - 
fot d. 

Died. — At bis seat at Charlcojf t aged 
89, the rev. J . Lucy, a descendant of the 
Drey’s, so intimately connoctpd with 
the early biography of Sh.akspeaie.’ 
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WESTMORELAND. 

Died. — The rev^W. Barton, rector of 
Windermere, 

WILTS. 

Id his 93d year, the rev. S. Bruce, ' 
nearly 60 years vicar of Inglesham, and 
formerly of St. Peter's college , Cambridge • 
31. A. 1762; M.A. 1763. 

JERSEY. 

Married. — The rev. Edward Durell, 
M.A. rector of St. Saviour , in tnat Island, 
»o Mary, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Anthoine, Esq. of LongueviUe , in the 
same Island. 

IRELAND. 

Died. — The right hon. and most rev. 


Dr. Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, bishpp of 
Meath , at his see liotfcse, Ardbtfacan, 
Navan . Dr. O’Beirne was consecrated 
bishop of Ossory in 1795, and.wa/trans- 
lated to the bishoprick of Meat hhxx 1799. 
1£ is Lordship wasin his 83d yea(r. 

CALCUTTA. / 

Died. — At Calcutta, in September, 
1822, the venerable Henry Lloyd Lo- 
ring, D.D. Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Died. — At Calcutta, /he rev. John 
Paget Hastings, one of the chaplains in 
the Eu»t India Company's service, on the 
Bengal establishment, eldest son of the 
rev. James Hastings, of Martley , Wor- 
cestershire. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian Dispensations. By the Rev. G. 
8. Faber, Rector of Long Newton, t vols. 
8ve. 11. Is. 

A Vindication of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, from the 
Animadversions of a Writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review^ ; a Letter to the Rev. S — 
8—, Rector of F* — , dec. &c. By Hiero- 
philus. 8 vo. Is. 6d. 

'Hie Words of the Lord Jesus; or, the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian 
Religion, as delivered in the Discourses 
and Conversations of the Son of God, 
during his personal Ministry upon Earth, 
arranged from the Records of the Four 
Evangelists. By John Read. 13mo. 4s. 

Sermons preached before a Country 
Cougregatkm. By William Bishop, M.A. 

"“Rector of Upton Nervet, Berks. 12mo. 
2s. Gd. 

An Appeal to the Geutlcmen of Eng- 
land, in behalf of the Church of England. 
By Augustus Campbell, A.M. Rector of 
Wallariy, Chester. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to H, Brougham, Esq. M.P. 


upon his Durham Speech, and the Three 
Articles in the last Edinburgh Review, 
upon the Subject of the Clergy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to H. 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. By «one of the 
44 Working Clergy." 8vo. 2s. ^ * 

A Vindication of the Church am^C^ergy 
of England, from the Misrepresentations 
of the Edinburgh Review. By ^4&eiie- 
liced Clergyman. 8vo. 2s. 

POETRY. 

The Sacred Period ; a Poetically em- 
bellished Description of the most Pioini- 
nent and Pathetic Events that occimcd 
from the Nativity of our Saviour to his 
Ascension, as recorded by the Evangelists: 
illustrated with Copious, Theological, and 
Historical Notes, &c. By T. Mott, Esq. 
4s. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Eighth Part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitans. 4to. 11. Is. 

Good-Nature, or Parish Matters, a Tale. 
l2tno. 9d. 

The Oxford University Calendar, for 
1823. Corrected to December 1822. 
12mo. 6s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Alexander Chalmers lias in great 
foftvarifcipss Memoirs of the Founders and 
Principal Benefactors of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in Four Octavo 


VoluniW^ 

Mr. Henry Ellis will shortly publish, in 

a e. Volumes small Octavo, Original 
srs, chiefly illustrative of English 
y, published from Autographs in the 
I Museum, and oilier Collections, 
i Aikiu is preparing for publication 



a Memoir of her Father, the late John 
Aikin, M.D. ; together with a Selection of 
such of* his Critical Essays and Miscella- 
neous Pieces, as have hot before appeared 
in a collective Form. 

The Teacher’s Offering, or the Sunday 
School Monthly Visitor, edited by the 
Rev. John Campbell, Kingsland, embel- 
lished with a superior Wood Cut, and an 
ornament al W rapper. 1 d. 

Little Robert’s First Day at the Sunday 
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School, ejnbelliahed with h Copper-plate the best Sentiments and Interests of Man> 
Frontispiece and jBeveral WooMuts. By kind; being 1st, Foqr Orations for the 
the Author of the Teacher's Farewell. Oracles of God. — 2nd. Judgment to Come, 

Pious Edward, a real Character for the an Argument in Five Discourses. — 3rd. 
Instruction' and Amusement of young "Messiah’s Arrival, a Series of Lectures. 
Persons.* By a Minister of Religion. % By the Rev. fcdward Irving, A.M. Mi- 
Seriptuke History, in Short Poems, for nister of the Caledonian Church, Hatton* 
little Cliildien. By a Lady. garden, London, in one Volume, Qctavo. 

In the Press, An Appeal for Religion to 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The opening of a new Session of 
Parliament is always, (and long; may 
it be so) an event of great interest 
to the public; but we have seldom 
seen attention excited in a more 
lively manner towards it than at the 
beginning of this month. The state 
of continental politics, the changes 
in the ad rnfnist ration during the re- 
cess, the doubts which prevailed as 
to the line of conduct which they 
were disposed to adopt on many 
great questions, and the expecta- 
tion that some early declaration 
would be made, all tended to make 
the 4th of February a day of the 
greatest interest* 

The Speech delivered by Com- 
mission from the Throne was clear, 
and full of matter; on the subject 
of Spain it laid down principles ho- 
norable^# the English nation, sa- 
ti^STory to the feelings of the 
people, and yet expressed with a 
wise caution, calculated at once to 
give no unnecessary offence to the 
French Cabinet, and to postpone to 
the latest possible period the dread- 
ful necessity of a war; and at the 
same time to uphold the high cha- 
racter of England as the rallying 
point of the freedom of the w orld* 
It said, that this couutry recognised 
no power in itself, or in any other 
nation, to interfere in the internal 
government of any other state, so 
long as the regulations of that 
government were not injurious to 
other states ; that she had ac- 
cordingly refused to take any share 
in the proceedings to that effect 
which had emanated from the 


Congress of Verona ; and had ear- 
nestly laboured, and continued ear- 
nestly to labour with the French go- 
vernment to prevent the invasion of 
Spain. Upon this head of the 
Speech Mr. Brougham delivered a 
long and most eloquent harangue; 
this gentleman has seldom contended 
in parliament with the generous 
feelings of our nature on his side ; 
and it gave a glow and richness to 
oratory always ingeuious, subtle, 
sarcastic, and brilliant. Those, how- 
ever, who wish as well to the cause 
of the Spanish nation as Mr* 
Brougham, cannot but remember 
two things with regard to the speech, 
and the speaker ; it was not a states^ 
manlike speech, not calculated to 
benefit the cause it advocated z 
there was too much of personality in*, 
troduced into it, too much of deadly 
insinuation ; and by these qualities 
it may not only prevent its own ciiN 
culation on the Continent, but also 
that of the equally determined but 
more temperate and dignified ora- 
tion of Lord Liverpool. Of the 
speaker it was asked, was this the 
man, who, during the Peninsular 
war, was so dead to the far heavier 
wrongs of Spain, and who grudged 
every man and every shilling that 
was sent to her aid, because Napo- 
leon was then her enemy, and sought 
to bless her with a brother of his 
own for her King. The speech, 
and the conduct of Mr. Brougham, 
are in truth but o f little importance ; 
the conduct of the country of last- 
ing and paramount : every one, we 
think must regard it with admira- 
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tion ; on the one hand it beseemed 
the Land of Freedom to declare that 
no internal arrangements, that aw* 
not prejudicial to other states, could 
warrant the interference of neigh- 
bouring powers ; on the other hand 
a wise, a necessary attention to our 
own safety, demanded that every 
step which might in the insult lead 
to a war, should be taken with the 
utmost precaution. It is on these 
two principles that the government 
have declared their determination to 
act ; we' have only to hope still that 
their determination, thus formally 
announced, may produce that deep 
impression on the two contending 
powers, which its wisdom and jus- 
tice entitle it to make. 

The state of the revenue was an- 
nounced in the speech to be so 
flourishing as to enable the minister 
to diminish the burthen of taxation, 
and this has been followed up by 
the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, in a statement of unex- 
ampled perspicuity, has laid before 
the nation the state of its revenue, 
and relieved it of taxes to the 
amount of two millions. The re- 
duction is to be made in the as- 
sessed taxes : and seems to us re- 
gulated oil equitable and wise prin- 

^Tbe distresses felt by the Agri- 
' cultural interest were touched on 
with that sympathy, which no con- 
siderate man will deny them ; but 
the Minister has announced, and we 
give him the greatest credit for the 
firmness and wisdom of the decla- 
ration, that he does not conceive it 
to be within the reach of any relief 


from thejk-egUlature : and that, after 
a most painful consideration, he is 
not prepared to submit any plan to 
Parliament for that purpose. If it 
were proper to laugh in a case, 
where thousands of our fellow-sub- 
jects are really suffering very se- 
verely, we could find ample matter 
for a smile at the sipplicity with 
which Sir T. Lethbridge, and gen- 
tlemen of the same respectability, 
apply to ministers on this subject 
Does Sir Thomas really think tha: 
the parliament is morally, as well 
as legally, omnipotent 1 Does he 
intend to ask ministers for a fine 
budding season for his orchards, 
or a dry autumn for his harvest ? 
But he should recollect, that the 
spirit, which this questioning tends 
to excite among the farmers, is as 
dangerous in its consequences as it 
is groundless and fallacious in its 
commencement. 

We wish we could close our re- 
trospect here; but a few words 
must be added tor Ireland, less 
cheering in their nature, less full of 
commendation. And yet, upon se- 
cond thoughts, it would be impos- 
sible to enter upon that subject 
without adverting to what has been 
facetiously called the trial of the 
conspirators, and the conduct of 
the Irish attorney-geneltl^That 
gentleman will, doubtless, avail 
himself of some opportunity in the 
ensuing month for explaining the 
principles on which he has acted. 
We will not prejudge him, for the 
sake of justice and the great respect 
we feel' for his high character and 
undoubted talent. 
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ON EASTER SUNDAY. 

/ 1 Tijess. iv. 14. 

u Ifwr believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, & en so them also which sleep in 
Jesiuy'Will God bring with him.” 

Tj£E most, striking and attractive 
feature of the Gospel Dispensation 
is, that it reveals to us a future state, 
the knowledge of which is the one 
sufficient motive to a life of godli- 
ness and patience. The heathens, 
who had no assurance of this truth, 
and whose notions of a life to come, 
were uncertain and erroneous, griev- 
ed for their departed friends, as 
being separated from them for ever: 
anfl their sorrow was greatly aggra- 
vated by the reflection, that death 
was an etprnal sleep. But such sor- 
uuworthy of Christians, 
whose hopes were built on the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ ; and there- 
fore St. Paul says, “ I would not 
have you to be ignorant brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope ; For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also, which 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with 

him.” 

If the true Christian be asked, 
what it is, which makes him so 
eagerly embrace the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and by means of them, 
maintain serenity of mind, amidst 
all the trials of this chequered state 1 
he will say* that it is, because 
they reveal to him this most impor- 
Remrmbrancer, No. 52. 


tant of all truths. The high and 
consolatory assurance of a future 
state, which Jesus Christ proclaimed 
in his doctrine, and confirmed by 
his own resurrection, is of such in- 
finite value, both as a motive to 
holiness, and a safeguard against 
fear, that nothing can persuade him 
to relinquish it. He will say to the 
doubter and the unbeliever, “ You 
persuade yourself that death is the 
end of all things; that the soul 
perishes with the body; that man 
is altogether the creature of this 
life ; that there is no such thing as 
a resurrection, no judgment, no 
retribution. You persuade yourself 
of this; and what do you gain? a 
release from the obligations of piety 
and virtue ; but no protection against 
the evils of sin or of sorrow. With- 
out improving your condition, or 
your prospects in this life, you cast 
off all hopes of a beneficial change 
in another. You give additional 
force to all your griefs and pains, 
when you consider them as torment- 
ing your present existence, and not 
as preparing you for a better. Leave 
me fhen in possession of my faith 
and my hopes. Let me still have a 
never failing source of comfort in 
the Gospel, which teaches me that 
my cares and trials are short-lived, 
but that I myself am eternal ; that 
the friends, whose loss Ijrj^plore, 
are gone, as it were, but for a mo- 
ment, for * if I believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus, will God 
2 C 
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bring with him/ This hope I have, 
* as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and stedfast and it is because the 
Gospel teaches me this, which no- 
thing else can teach, that 1 cling to 
it so firmly ; and refuse to listen to 
any arguments, which would deprive 
me of my chief strength and con- 
solation/* 

To the serious and reflecting man, 
no thoughts occur more frequently 
than those which concern his future 
state. In the spring time of l ife, while 
our health is strong, and our spirits 
abundant, the present w orld appears 
under so bright and smiling an as- 
pect, that we can less wonder that 
it should so often engross the atten- 
tion. But we cannot pass many 
years, without seeing and feeling a 
great deal, to remind us of the pe- 
rishable nature of the body : we are 
soon brought to acknowledge that 
the day must come, when the scenes 
which are now so brilliant, shall fade 
into darkness; when life will have 
passed away like a vision of the 
night, and this frail tenement of 
flesh must be put offlike a garment : 
and then what is to become of the 
soul? Such reflections are very 
awful; especially when they occur 
for the first time. Nature itself 
shrinks from the idea of death : the 
soul dreads the dissolution of that 
_frame to which it is united by so 
many ties. The pangs and struggles 
which commonly accompany the se- 
paration of body and soul, are in 
themselves sufficiently formidable. 
The near prospect of a departure 
from all the comforts and endear- 
ments of this life, the thought of 
friends to be left behind ; these are 
natural subjects of dread and appre- 
hension ; but they are not the worst. 
It is the future, which makes death 
so formidable; that dark and undis- 
covered country which lies beyond 
the grave, in which the remainder of 
an eqjJJ^ss existence is to be passed. 

utter doubt and uncertainty as to 
fejfo tiife life, how miserable must 
^^pbeen the condition of man ! 
SK into life naked and helpless, 

~ 2 


struggling through it w ith difficulty, 
seeing Vice unpunished and virtue 
unrewarded by the world, if he had 
no resting place for his hopes in 
another life, he would have but small 
comfort in this. From this state of 
uncertainty and apprehension, we 
have been delivered by the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The fundamental 
doctrine of that Gospel, the doc- 
trine upon which all its influence 
rests, is the resurrection of the 
dead ; and the proof of it is the 
resurrection of Christ. lt Now is 
Christ risen from the dead ; and 
become the first fruits of them that 
slept. For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive/' As 
surely as death is common to all 
mankind, in consequence of the 
transgression of Adam, and each 
mau dies, an inheritor of his sinful, 
fallen nature, so surely shall all men 
partake of the resurrection of Christ, 
in consequence of their relation to 
him as their Redeemer. The resur- 
rection of Christ is the sure pledge 
and earnest of our own; when he 
rises from the tomb, the fetters of 
death with which we are bound, are 
burst asunder, and the gates of eter- 
nal life are opened. So argues Jthe 
Apostle — That God ** hath ap- 
pointed a day in which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that 
man whom he hath ordaine?PSe.cn 
Jesus Christ, “ whereof hehath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.** 
(Acts xvii. 31.) This truth being 
thus ascertained by the great con- 
cluding miracle of Christ's ministry, 
all doubt as to our future state is 
done away. We know all that is 
necessary to guide our practice, and 
to satisfy our hopes. We have enough 
to alarm and to comfort us ; *< If we 
believe that Jesus died and rose 
agaiij, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus, will God bring with him. 0 

Of you who now hear me, I trust 
there is not one, of whom it can be 
asked, in the words of St. Paul, u If 
Christ be preached, that he rose 
from the dead, bow say some among 
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you, that there is no resurrection of 
the dead ?” Whe# the fmal separa- 
tion of body and soul takes place, 
and the earthly tabernacle of flesh 
is consigned to the ground out of ' 
which it was made, the process $f 
decay destroys its texture; and in a 
few years it is no longer to be dis-- 
tinguished from the earth in which 
it moulders: but as God givcth to 
the seed which is sown, its own 
body ; so, when the appointed time 
shall come, He will raise us from the 
dead, giving again to every man his 
own body: so that the same man, 
both in body and soul, shall stand 
before him at the last day. But 
although the same body will be 
raised, it will be in a glorified state ; 
free from mortality and earthly taint: 

* £ It is sown in corruption ; it is 
raised in incorruption ; it is sown 
in dishonour, it is raised in glory ; 
it is sown in weakness: it is raised 
in power : it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body.” In 
short it will then be so purified from 
its grosser substance, that it will 
resemble the glorified body of the 
Redeemer, “ who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be like unto 
his glorious body, according to the 
n/ighty working, whereby he is able 
to subdue all things to himself.” 

Contented with this assurance, 
let^#*torbear from inquiring too 
minutely into the exact mode of our 
resurrection, nor suffer the difficul- 
ties which must attend such an in- 
quiry to perplex us and shake our 
faith. At that glorious day we shall 
be other creatures, and shall have 
other faculties, adapted to the com- 
prehension of those truths, which 
now surpass our present limited un- 
derstanding. “ Beloved,” says St. 
John, “ it docs not yet appear what 
we shall be ; but this we know, that 
when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him, for jre shall se£ him 
as he is,” and be transformed “ into 
the same, image, from glory to 
glory.” 

What comfort and encouragement 
will the pious Christian derive from 


the knowledge of his Saviour’s re- 
surrection, when considered in this 
point of view? We feel, by sad 
experience, that the bodies with 
which we are now clothed, are the 
great incumbrances to us in running 
the race that is set before us. <( The 
thoughts of mortal man are mise- 
rable, aqd our devices are but un- 
certain, for the corruptible body 
presseth down the soul, and the 
earthly tabernacle weigheth down the 
mind, that museth on many things:” 
(Wisd. ix.14,15.) Its passions and its 
pains alike unfit us for the discharge 
of our religious duty ; and the best of 
us finds it a hard matter not to be 
the slave of his body in some sin or 
other. But the time will come, 
when the body will no longer be a 
cause of disquietude or difficulty : 
its struggles with the spirit will be 
over ; and it will be obedient to our 
better part. Sickness and sorrow 
then will be no more : no pinching 
cold nor poverty ; no burning heat, 
nor hunger, nor thirst; there will 
be nothing to vex our bodies or dis- 
compose our souls ; both shall for 
ever live in one unclouded day of 
happiness and peace. A blessed 
prospect for those, who in this life 
struggle with want and misery, with 
paiu and disease, wilh disappoint- 
ment and sorrow ! Looking first to 
the cross, and then to the sepulchre 
of Christ, they find enough to ad- 
monish and to comfort them. Do 
I suffer ? it is no more than my sins 
deserve. They crucified my Sa- 
viour — no wonder then if they are a 
source of paiu to me. And if it be 
ever so much, what is it compared 
with his sufferings, who died upon 
the cross innocent and uncomplain- 
ing? Lord Jesus! couldst Thou en- 
dure so much for us miserable sin- 
ners; and shall I, unworthy as I 
am, refuse to bear with patience my 
lesser burthens ? And what if the 
worst befai me; let my worldly 
prospects be never so dark dttVhope- 
less, let affliction beset me in all its 
varied shapes ; let the grave’ open 
to receive me, wliy should I be 
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dismayed? Lo ! where the angel of 
the Lord descends from heaven, mid 
rolls back the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre — the Saviour rises 
from the dead ! Iiis sufferings ended, 
his great work accomplished ! He 
was crucified — he is risen again. 
He opens for me the gates of life, 
through which I shall ere long enter 
into that more perfect state, “ the 
rest that is reserved for the people 
of God “ If we believe that Jesus 

died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus, will God 
bring with him/* Am I now doomed 
to languish in obscurity? I shall 
then be called forth from my grave, 
and raised with joy and triumph, and 
with a splendour far surpassing all 
earthly pomp and solemnity. ** The 
Son of man shall come in the clouds 
of heaven, and all his holy angels 
with him ; and he will send them 
with a great sound of a trumpet ; 
and they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other.” How 
joyful will that solemn trurnpet-sound 
be to the true disciples of Christ ! 
with what gladness shall the glori- 
fied spirit rejoin the glorified body; 
that body which during life it mor- 
tified and kept under, with a view to 
preparation for that day 1 Then 
will be thrown open the gates of 
that heavenly city, which, if our 
“'Saviour had not risen from the dead, 
must for ever have remained closed 
to mankind. “ I saw,*' says St. 
John, “ the holy city, New Jeru- 
salem, coming dowu from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride, 
adorned for her husband. And I 
heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying. Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be 
with tyem, and be their God. And 
God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes: and there shall be no 
jnore filth ; neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing : neither shall there be any more 
pain f for the former things are pas- 
sed away/* 


The resurrection of our Saviour 
establish*?.; the great and awful truth, 
that this life is but the entrance and 
first state of our whole existence; a 
short and gloomy passage to the 
realms of endless day. He ended 
upon the cross a life of suifering, 
severe, though short. He rose from 
the tomb, to ascend into heaven, 
and to sit for ever on the right hand 
of God. What is the inference 
which we should draw? The Apostle 
teaches us : " If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things th£t 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God. Set your affec- 
tions on things above, not on things 
on the earth.” As the serious 
thoughts of our being subject to 
death should moderate our desires 
for the things of this world ; so on 
the other hand, the certainty of a 
life to come should make us above 
all things auxious to obtain its 
rewards. 

As our bodies, no less than our 
souls, are to appear hereafter in 
the judgment to be the instruments 
of glory or of torment, let us here 
use them as instruments of improve- 
ment and preparation ; and consider 
them not with reference to their 
present state, frail and perishable as 
they are, and destined soon to crum- 
ble into dust ; but with a view to that 
glorified state, in which 
shall shine forth as the stars of the 
firmament,” with a splendour which 
will have no end. Let us bear in 
mind that with these very hands, 
which are now too often made the 
ministers of sin, we shall in the 
judgment, cover our faces with shame 
and confusion ; that with these very 
eyes, which gaze with desire or envy 
upon the deceitful things of this 
world, we shall hereafter look upon 
the glories of the Lord of Life; that 
our “ Redeemer liveth, and he shall 
stand' at the latter day upon the 
earth ; and though after our skin, 
worms destroy this body, yet in our 
flesh shall we see God/' 

The history of our Saviour’s re- 
surrection, and the prospect of our 
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own, should often bo present to from time to time turn our backs 

our minds. Let us contemplate upon the world, and follow him to 
Him, rising triumphant over sin aud the mount of Got/; let us behold 

death, and now sitting: at the right him humble in condition, meek, and 


hand of God ; waiting for that great 
and solemn day, when the souls of 
all mankind are to be summoned 
before him for their doom. As for 
ourselves , let us consider, if we were 
at this time to be cut off from the 
land of the living, what appearance 
we should make when the trumpet 
of the Archangel should sound, and 
* a voice from heaven proclaim, 
“ Arise ye dead, and come to judg- 
ment V* The very best of us, 1 fear, 
would have too much cause to trem- 
ble ; let us pray that we may every 
day have less ; that we may derive 
the full benefit of all that Christ 
has done and suffered for us in his 
life, his death, and his resurrection ; 
that having obeyed him as our di- 
vine Instructor, loved him as our 
crucified Redeemer, and adored him 
as our heavenly Lord and Master, 
we may have no cause to fear meet- 
ing him hereafter as our judge. 

It is thus, that by retiring occa- 
sionally from the ordinary pursuits 
of life to contemplate the great 
events of our Saviour’s ministry, in 
conhexion with the doctrines which 
he taught, we shall qualify our- 
selves by degrees for the contem- 
pla£Hto" of Him in glory. Let us 


lowly,* yet beneficent and kind ; 
without sin, yet earnest in prayer: 
omnipotent to save, yet submitting 
to the lowest degree of humiliation 
at the hanfls of sinful men ; full of 
the graces of the Spirit, yet vexed 
with agony of mind : the Lord of 
Life, yet subject to death ; yielding 
himself to Him that subdueth all 
things under him, yet breaking I he 
fetters of the grave, and leading 
captivity captive* Then let us re- 
member, that it was all for us; and 
that in proportion as we believe and 
live accordingly, is all this work of 
mercy effectual to its end. Imagine 
now the Lvimb who was sacrificed 
for you, sitting upon his throne, in 
the kingdom of his glory, and say- 
ing, “ It is done. I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end : 
I will give unto him that is athirst, 
of the fountain of the water of life, 
freely. lie that overcometh shall 
be mine, and I will be his God, and 
he shall be my son : but the fearful, 
and unbelieving, and the abomi- 
nable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and idolaters, and all liars, 
shall have their part in the lake which 
burnetii with fire and brimstone, 
w hich is the second death/* 

15. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BAREFOOT ON HOLY GROUND. 

Exodus iii. 5. 

“ And he said, draw not nigh hither, 
put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

This custom is practised by ^ the 
Siamese when they approach their 
princes and governors, to whom a 
deference, amounting nearly to ado- 
ration, is constantly paid* An ob- 
servant traveller mentions it in his 
audience before the Berklam or 
Chancellor of Siam* ** We turned 


towards the house where he gives 
public audience, and appears with 
all his pomp and splendor. We 
ascended a stony staircase, and then 
pulled off our shoes ” — Kecmphers 
Japan , Vol. i. p. 17. 

COTTAGES FOR WATCHING 
VINEYARDS. 

Isaiah i. 8. * 

“ And the daughter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a gar- 
den of cucumbers, as a besieged city." 

The following is a common prac- 
tice among the peasants of Ilindos- 
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tan, particularly in the uninclosed 
districts. — At the commencement of 
the rainy season, they plant abund- 
ance of melons, cucumbers, and 
gourds, which are then the principal 
food of the inhabitants. They are 
not sown in garden-beds as in Eu- 
rope, but in open fields and exten- 
sive plains, liable to depredation 
by men and beasts. In the centre 
of the field is an artificial mount, 
with a hut on the top sufficiently 
large to shelter a single person from 
the inclemency of the weather. 
There, amidst heavy rain and tem- 
pestuous winds, a poor solitary 
being is stationed day and night, to 
protect the crop from thieves of 
various descriptions. Few situa- 
tions can be more unpleasant than 
a hovel of this kind, exposed for 
three or four months to thunder, 
lightning, and rain. — It is to a cus- 
tom similar to this that the Prophet, 
no doubt, alludes in the above pas- 
sage. — Faber 9 s Oriental Mem. Vol. 
ii. p. 450. 

RAINBOW. 

Genesis ix, 12. 

“ And God said this is the token of the 


covenant which I make between me and 
you ; and /ery creature that is with you, 
for perpetual generations.” 

Moses here informs us that the 
bow in the cloud was instituted as 
r token of a covenant, and to the 
tradition of this covenant Hesiod * 
plainly alludes, when he calls the 
bow the great oath, fityav opKov . He 
says, that this oath was Iris, or the 
bow in the heavens ; to which the 
Deity appealed when any of the 
inferior divinities were guilty of an 
untruth. On such an occasion. Iris, ' 
the great oath of the gods, was ap- 
pointed to fetch water from the ex- 
tremities of the ocean ; with which 
those were tried who had falsified 
their word. 

* lilavpa Se OavpLavTog (ivy dr?/p noeaQ 

’Ayy fXtr/c 7rcu\£trat h* evpia vwtu 
$a\a(T<Ti)£ 

'Otctt or epic; § vukoq iv aSavctTOKTtv 

Op1)TQl. 

Kcu p oq tiq \ptvdrjrai 'OXvfiiua 
CiUpar k^ovru ) is 

Zede & re 'lptv hrep,^t 3 twv fiiyav 

OpKOV h/blKCU 

TrjXoStv iv X9 vrTt, J ttoXvu)- 

Wfiov vhop -- 

Hesiod. Thcog. 780 — 5 . 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Great Britain . 

No. XVI. 

King Stephen . 

From the death of Anselm to the 
elevation of Thomas a Beckett, there 
is no great or well known name to 
be found among our English pre- 
lates. The principal sees were fil- 
led by men who are not remembered 
in the general history of their coun- 
try t and, the transactions in which 
they bore a part are more remark- 
'd. bl*4x>r their ultimate effects than 
for the celebrity which attended 
their progress. 

The introduction and establish- 
ment of a legate from the Pope, the 
separation of the legate's office from 


the primacy, the temporal influence 
and strength of the bishops, their 
castles, their revolts, their intrigues 
and their sufferings are mentioned 
much more frequently than their 
preaching or their prayers ; and, 
our account of this dismal age must 
be prefaced by an admission, that 
Christianity both theoretical and 
practical was at a very low ebb. — 
All, or nearly all the corrupt doc- 
trines of Rome had gained a firm 
footing in Britain. The cruelty and 
licentiousness of the higher ranks 
were excessive, and it is reasonable 
to presume that the lower, of whom 
nothing is positively known, were 
affected in the usual manner by bad 
example, and bad instruction. The 
prisoners who were captured in the 
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civil wsys of this period were maim* 
ed and tortured in the mbst savage 
manner. As a proof of the general 
depravity, it will be sufficient to 
mention one fact. — The shipwreck 
and death of Richard, son of Hen- 
ry the first, is described by modern 
writers iu the most pathetic lan- 
guage. Henry of Huntingdon, a 
contemporary, declares that the 
prince and his companions were ad- 
dicted to the most scandalous vices, 
and that the vengeance of an of- 
fended God was sigually displayed 
in their destruction. The same 
historian informs us that the char- 
acter of king Henry himself was 
freely and faithfully drawn by the 
people at large. They admired his 
wisdom, his eloquence, his success, 
and his wealth; they condemned 
his covetousness, cruelty and lust; 
but, looking back to his behaviour 
at a considerable interval from his 
decease,* they perceived that his 
worst acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion were light and tolerable when 
compared with the conduct of his 
successors. The practices most se- 
verely felt, and most bitterly com- 
plained of, were the extortion of 
the courtiers, and the corruption 
of *the judges. The king seldom 
continued long at the same place, 
but held l>is court on different fes- 

* Huntingdon gives a curious account 
of the operations performed upon the 
corpse of Henry I. He died in Norman- 
dy, and was buried a month afterwards at 
Reading. In the mean time, says the his- 
torian, “ Corpus allatum est Rotomngum, 
et ibi viscera ejus, et cerebrum, et oculi 
consepulta sunt. Reliquum autem corpus 
cultelliscircumquaque desecatinn, et multo 
sale aspersnro, coriis taurinis reconditum 
est caus&. fact oris evitandi qui multus ct in- 
finitus jam circumstantes inficiebat. Unde 
et ipse qui magno pretio conductus caput 
ejus dividerat, ut fcetidissimum entraheret 
cerebrum, quamvis linteaminibus capiut 6U- 
um obvolvisset, mortucis tamen e& causfi, 
pretio male ga visits est. Hie est nltimus e 
multis quern rex Henricus occidit The 
writer proceeds to moralize upon the tran- 
sitory nature of earthly things, and con- 
cludes by saying, “disce contemnerc qnic- 
quid sic disterminatur, qtiicqnid sic anni- 
hilatin' V* 


tivals, at not less than twenty dif- 
ferent towns or castles. Windsor, 
Oxford, Northampton, Dunstable, 
Gloucester, Winchester, and many 
other places were honoured in their 
turns by a royal visit, and exposed 
to the rapacity of royal purveyors. 
The forest laws were executed with 
great striqtness and severity *, and 
fresh tracts of land were continually 
added to those domains upon which 
it was death to trespass. The 
crime of debasing the coin appears 
to have been in common use, and 
was not suppressed without diffi- 
culty. The celibacy of the clergy 
began gradually to prevail, except 
in cases where a permission to mar- 
ry was obtained from the king. 
Henry the first persuaded the bish- 
ops and abbots to remit the cogni- 
zance of offences against the prohi- 
bitory canons to the civil power ; 
and, the first use which he made of 
this new prerogative was to license 
the marriages of those priests who 
consented to pay handsomely for 
the privilege. Th^misconduct and 
disgrace of John, Cardinal of Cre- 
ma, who appeared about this time 
in the character of legate from the 
Pope, tended to postpone the pe- 
riod at which celibacy was strictly 
enforced. He made a peregrination 
through the bisliopricks and abbies, 
and returned to London heavily la- 
den with the gifts of the Church,— 
there he presided at a solemn coun- 
cil, and expressed himself with es- 
pecial vehemence against the abo- 
minations of a married clergy. But 
the respect of Henry of Hunting- 
don for historical truth compels 
him to add that Cardinal John, of 
Crema, was detected on the same 
day, in a scandalous intrigue, and 
compelled by the general indigna- 
tion to return as speedily as possi- 
ble to Italy. Huntingdon justifies 
his relation of this adventure by 
the example of Moses — wb'wlid 

* Huntingdon thus quaintly describes 
the establishment of a Park, at Wo’od- 
stock : u Inde ivit Rex ad Wodestock ad 
locum insignem, ubi Rex cohabitatiouem 
hommum et ferarum fecerat." 
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not conceal the wickedness of the 
Patriarchs ; and hopes that those 
who are displeased at his honest 
narration have no intention of fol- 
lowing the Cardinal's example. 

King Stephen’s accession to the 
throne was sanctioned by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and all the 
prelates.— They had previously 
sworn allegiance to the Empress 
Matilda, and the only excuse set up 
for their conduct was a pretended 
death-bed testament of Henry I., 
by which he was said to have re- 
voked his former settlement, and 
bequeathed his crown to Stephen. 
The real motive for supporting that 
prince was the power and popularity 
which he had enjoyed as one of the 
principal English peers, and a hope 
that he would prove grateful to his 
benefactors. He commenced his 
reign by swearing that, upon the 
death of his bishops he would not 
retain their sees in his own hands, 
but consent immediately to a cano- 
nical election, and to the investi- 
ture of the bishops elect ; secondly, 
he promised to relinquish the woods, 
both belonging to clergy and laity, 
which had been seized by his pre- 
decessor Henry; and thirdly, he 
repealed the Dane-gelt, or annual 
tax of two shillings on every hide of 
land, which his ancestors had been 
accustomed to receive. By means 
of these concessions the authority 
of Stephen was universally acknow- 
ledged ; but, at the same time the 
barons and prelates were encou- 
raged and enabled to render them- 
selves more independent of the 
crown, than was consistent with 
public safety. Castles arose ra- 
pidly on all sides. The bishop of 
Salisbury, who had filled the office 
of prime minister during the reign 
of Henry, distinguished himself by 
the" number and strength of his for- 
tifications, and refused to surrender 
the^ upon the king’s summons. He 
and his principal adherents were 
seized and imprisoned, and their 
fortresses occupied by Stephen ; to 
oppose this outrage, Henry, bishop 
of Winchester, brother to the king, 


and armed wfth legantine power by 
the Pope*/ convened a synod at 
Winchester, which was attended by 
Theobald, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the great body of the 
clergy. The assembly were much 
pleased at the moderation of Henry, 
when they found that his commis- 
sion from Rome had been received 
some months before, but not pro- 
duced or acted upon in consequence 
of his forbearance. As this was 
the first separation of the legantine 
from the metropolitical power, we 
may doubt, whether the assembly 
or the historian assigned the true 
cause for Henry’s behaviour. In 
all probability the Bishop of Win- 
chester obtained his nomination from 
the Pope, either at the instance of 
his brother, or of the Empress 
Matilda; it would be allowed to lie 
dormant, in the former case, until 
Stephen stood in need of its sup- 
port ; in the latter, until the clergy 
and barons were ripe for revolt. On 
either supposition, it is remarkable, 
that so important an innovation 
should have been smuggled secretly 
into the country, and only produced 
in a moment of confusion and vio- 
lence, when men would be unable 
or unwilling to resist it. 

Stephen was summoned to appear 
at his brother’s tribunal, and an- 
swer for the imprisonment of the 
bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln. 
Deputies, representing the mo- 
narch’s person, attended, and were 
received. — They were reminded that 
their master owed his crown to the 
Church, not to the army, — that 
bishops were amenable to ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, but could not be 
punished by a civil magistrate. The 
king was requested to submit to the 
authority of the canons, and assured 
that nothing should be undertaken 
by. the synod, of which the court 
of* Rome, the tourt of France, or 
Count Theobald, brother to Ste- 
phen and Henry wolild disapprove. 
The king’s deputies replied, that 
the bishop of Salisbury was in cor- 
respondence with Matilda, and was 
paving the way for her accession to 
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thethrojie, — that he hud been seized 
by Stephen, not in hisNcpiscopal, 
but in his civil character, as a sub- 
ject and qiinister of the crown ; and, 
that the castles had been surren- 
dered by their respective occupanJs 
upon a promise that they should not 
be called to account for their mis- 
conduct. The legate, however, 
still contended that the bishops 
must be* held innocent untill an 
ecclesiastical judge had examined 
and condemned them. The deci- 
sion was postponed at the request 
of the king, in order that the arch- 
bishop of Rouen might be consulted. 
Upon the arrival of that prelate, he 
expressly declared, that it was un- 
canonical for a bishop to be in pos- 
session of castles, and that if such 
a custom prevailed by the indul- 
gence of the king, the necessity of 
the state would be a sufficient rea- 
son for violating it, and surrender- 
ing the keys to their proper owner. 
Mention was immediately made of 
an appeal to Rome, to which it was 
replied upon the part of Stephen, 
that his subjects might repair to 
Rome at their peril, — their return to 
England he would take care to pre- 
vent. The king’s excommunication 
did not follow : partly from an un- 
willingness to take such a decided 
step without the sanction of the 
apostolic see ; and, partly through 
fear of the naked swords which 
were exhibited by the adherents of 
Stephen. The consequence that 
did ensue was the landing of Ma- 
tilda. It took place about a month 
from the termination of the council, 
and led after several alternations of 
good and bad fortune to the capture 
of Stephen, and the temporary ele- 
vation of the Empress to the throne 
from her father. She swore in the 
presence of the legate to entrust 
him with the principal share of the 
government of England ; and, es- 
pecially, with the power of nomi- 
nating to all bishopvicks and abbies. 
Her natural brother, Robert of 
Gloucester, and the other leading 
supporters of her claim pledged 
Remembrancer, No. 52 , 


themselves to the same effect ; and, 
on these conditions, she was re- 
ceived and acknowledged as queen ; 
lirst, by the legate and his attend- 
ants, at Winchester; and, subse- 
quently, by the two archbishops, 
and the whole body of the clergy. 

A council was, subsequently, held 
at Winchester ; the legate presided, 
and explained his reasons lor aban- 
doning Stephen. He accused liis 
brother of having broken the oath 
by which he promised to administer 
justice to his subjects, and protect 
the Church ; on this account God 
had forsaken him, and given him 
into the hands of Ids enemies. The 
throne was vacant, and no peace 
or happiness could be expected in 
England untill it was well and le- 
gally filled ; therefore, having con- 
sulted the English clergy, to whom 
it principally belonged to elect and 
consecrate a king ; and, having sup- 
plicated the divine blessingupon tlieir 
couucils; the daughter of the paci- 
fic, glorious, rich, good and incom- 
parable king Henry, was declared 
their lawful mistress, and promised 
their fidelity and maintenance. The 
Londoners who were attached to 
Stephen, remonstrated against his 
imprisonment, but to no purpose. 
An emissary from his queen made 
an equally fruitless appeal to the 
humanity of the legate, and the 
Empress ; and his liberation was 
at length procured by the success 
of a new revolt. Matilda’s imperious 
temper gave general offence, — the 
legate secretly encouraged his bro- 
ther’s adherents. On the renewal of 
hostilities, — Robert, of Gloucester, 
was made prisoner, and Stephen 
and he were exchanged for each 
other. During the short remainder 
of the reign,, the clergy took no 
very distinguished part in public 
transactions. * 

A council was held at London, 
by Theobald, archbishop S:* Can- 
terbury, and successor to Henry of 
Winchester, in the legantine .com- 
mission ; it led to an extension of 
the power of Rome. No less than 
2 D 
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three appeals to the Pope were 
made in this assembly, and a cus- 
tom which had been recently intro- 
duced, was thus permitted to gain 
firm footing in the country, 

The horrors of civil war, and the 
cruelties practised by the Scots 
upon their invasion of the northern 
districts, furnish ample matter for 
the lamentations of the contem- 
porary historian. Churches and 
churchmen were plundered and de- 
stroyed with as little ceremony as 
the property or persons of the laity ; 
and in truth, though the want of an 
asylum was a dreadful grievance to 
humanity, the clergy, who engaged 
so openly in political and military 
transactions, had no reason to com- 
plain of bearing a share m the ca- 
lamities of war. It does not ap- 
pear that they made any progress 
in the instruction or amendment of 
their flock. The peculiar duties of 
the Christian priesthood were sus- 
pended, by general consent, until 
the return of tranquil times. The 
clerical characters of that age, in 
whom we now take any interest, are 
not the archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots who were of no individual, 
and of no ecclesiastical importance, 
though they happened to be possess- 
ed of much political power ; nor the 
parochial priesthood, of whom little 
is certainly known ; but they are the 
humble and industrious monks who 
chronicled the history of their day, 
and whose works are still the 


sources of much information and 
amuscmenfi. 

Malmesbury and Huntingdon 
were contemporaries of king Ste- 
phen, and their respective narra- 
tives terminate with his death. Lit- 
tle praise can be bestowed upon 
their style, or their general fitness 
for the historian’s office. In their 
accounts of the earlier ages, we 
have abundant proof of credulity 
and ignorance. But the picture 
brightens as they arrive at their own 
a*ra, and is distinguished by great 
fairness, good feeling, and good 
sense. Nor can we reflect without 
gratification upon the remarkable 
fact, that in this the darkest hour 
of the English Church, when she 
was a tool in the hand of popes 
and kings, when she had divested her- 
self, in great measure, of her sa- 
cred character, and acted the part 
of umpire between contending 
claimants of the crown, enough of 
learning and ability still remained 
to make her children the only writ- 
ers in the nation, and to lay a foun- 
dation in the useful diligence of the 
monks, for that strength which she 
no longer derived from the high 
character of her prelates. It is to 
be lamented, that our principal 
writers have not adhered more 
closely to these trusty guides, in- 
stead of deceiving themselves and 
misleading their readers, by re- 
lying upon fables of a later date. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


“What prayers'?’' asked the friend 
of the dying Herbert, on his beiug 
requested to pray by him ; “ O, Sir,” 
replied Herbert, “ the prayers of 
my mother the Church of England ; 
no other prayers are equal to them.” 

" The chiefest recreation of this 
pious says good Izaak Walton, 
“ was music, in which heavenly art 
be >yas a most excellent master ; and 
did himself compose many divine 
hymi|& and anthem*, which he set 


and sung to his lute and viol : and 
though he was a lover of retiredness 
yet his love to music was such, that 
he went usually twice every week 
on certain appointed days to the 
Cathedral Church in Salisbury, and 
at his return would say, ' That his 
time spent in prayer and Cathedral 
music elevated his soul, and was fyis 
heaven upon earth.' But before his 
return thence to Bemerton, he would 
usually sing and play his part at an 
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appointed private mus^ meeting; be imitated Vertues, of that most 
and to justify this practice, he would admirable, wise,, learned, and reli- 
often say, ‘ Religion does not banish gious Lady, the Lady Jane Gray , 
mirth , but only moderates and sets / Daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, 
rules to it. 1 " and unfortunate Wife of the Lord 


In one of his walks to Salisbury, 

he saw a poor man with a poorer 
horse that was fallen under his load ; 
they were both in distress, and 
needed present help, which Mr. 
Herbert* perceiving put off his ca- 
nonical coat, and helped the poor 
man to unload, and after to load his 
horse. The poor man blessed him 
for it, and he blessed the poor man ; 
and was so like the good Samaritan, 
that he gave him money to refresh 
both himself and his horse ; and told 
him, * That if he loved himself he 
should be mercifulto his beast/ Then 
he left thejroor man: and at his com- 
ing to his musical friends at Salis- 
bury they began to wonder that Mr. 
George Herbert, which used to be 
so trim and clean, came into that 
company so soiled and discom- 
posed : but he told them the occa- 
sion. And when one of the com- 
pany told him, ‘ he had disparaged 
himself by so dirty an employment/ 
his answer was, * that the thought 
of* what he had done would prove 
music to him at midnight ; and that 
the omission of it would have up- 
braided and made discord in his 
conscience whensoever he should 
pass by that place ; for if I be 
bound to pray for all that be in dis- 
tress, I am sure that I am bound, so 
far as it is in my power, to practise 
what I pray for. And though I do 
not wish for the like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, 1 would not 
willingly pass one day of my life 
without comforting a sad soul , or 
shewing mercy . And I praise God 
Hr this occasion : and now let us 
ti*ie our instruments/ ” 

Some Account of Lady Jane 
Gray. 

(From the Phe nix, Vol. II. P. 27. ) 

“ Soiae worthy Parcels or excel- 
lent Essays of the never- enough to 


Guilford Dudley , Son to the Duke 
of Northumberland, coining in an 
old ancient printed Copy unto my 
Hands, as it were halt forgotten in 
the World ; or like a curious Mo- 
nument, whose well-carv’d Figures 
and rare Architecture the Dust and 
Cobwebs had injuriously defac’d : 
I cou’d not, out of Charity and 
Christian Love to a Mirror of such 
Excellence, but with my best Art 
and Industry polish and cleanse a 
Perfection so noble, holy, and wor- 
thy all good Mens Imitations. For 
proof w hereof, that every judgment 
may stand stedfast in the opinion of 
her perfection, I will here deliver 
unto you — 

u A conference between the Lady Jane 

Gray, and Mr. Fec/tenham, four days 

before her death , touching her Faith 

and Religion . 

Fech. What thing is requir’d in a 
Chi istian ? 

Jane. To believe in God the Father, 
in God the Son, in God the Holy Ghost, 
three Persons and one God. 

Feck . Is there nothing else requir'd in a 
Christian but to believe in God? 

Jane. Yes; We must believe in him , 
we must love him with all our Heart, with 
all our Soul , and all our Blind, and our 
Ntighbour as our self. 

Feck. Why then Faith justify etli not, 
nor saveth not ? 

Jane. Yes verily. Faith, (as St. Paul 
saitli) only just if yet h. 

Fech. Why St. Paul saitli, Jf 1 have 
all the Faith of the Wot Id, without Love, 
it is nothing. 

Jane. True it is, for how can I love him 
I trust not, or how can I trust in him 
whom I love not ? Faith and Gove ever 
agree together, and yet Love is compre- 
hended in Faith. 

Fech. How shall we love our Neigh- 
bour? i 

Jane. To love our Neighbour is to feed 
tlie Hungry , clothe the Naked , and to 
give drink to the Thirsty , ana * do to 
him as we would do to our selves. 

Fecit. Why then it is necessary to Sal- 
vation to do good Works, and it is not 
sufficient to believe? 

2d 2 
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Jam . I deny that I affirm that Faith 
only saveth ; but it is meet for all Chris- 
tians, in token that they follow their 
Master Christ, to do good Works; yet 
may we not say, nor in any wise believe, 
that they protit to Salvation ; jor althowe 
have dune all that we can , yet we arc 
unprofitable Sei'vants ; and the Faith } toe 
have only in Christ's Blood and his 
Merits , saveth. «■ 

Feck, How many Sacraments are there? 
Jane. Two ; the one the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and the other the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Feck. No, there be seven Sacraments. 
Jane. By what Scripture find you that? 
Feck. Well, we will talk of that here- 
after : but what is signified by your two 
Sacraments? 

Jane. By the Sacrament of Baptism I 
am wash’d with Water, and regent* a ted 
in the Spirit, and that Washing is a Token 
to me that I am the child of God : The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is offer’d 
unto me as a sure Seal and Testimony that 
I am, by the Blood of Christ which he 
shed for me on the Cross, made Partaker 
of the everlasting Kingdom. 

[Here follows, in the orig inal, a debate 
somewhat intricate , on the question of 
Transnbstantiation. Feckenftam then 
resumes the argument .] 

You ground your Faith upon such Authors 
as say and unsay botli with a breath, and 
not upon the Church, to whom you ought 
to give credit. 

Jane. No : I ground my Faith upon 
God’s Word, and not upon the Church ; 
for if the Church be a good Church, the 
Faith of the Church must be try’d by God’s 
Word, and not God’s Word by the Church, 
neither yet my Faith: Shall I believe the 
Church because of Antiquity? or shall I 
give credit to that Church which taketh 
away from me a full half part of the Lord’s 
Supper, and will let no Layman receive it 
in both kinds, but the Priests only them- 
selves ? which thing if they deny to us, 
they deny us part of our Salvation : And 
I say that it is an evil and no good Church, 
which altereth the Lord’s Supper, and both 
taketh from it, and addeth to it. You 
may learn of St. Paul how he did admi- 
nister jt to the Corinthians in both kinds, 
which since your Church refuseth, shall I 
believe it ? God forbid ! 

jFecihwThat was done by the Wisdom 
of the Church, and to a most good intent, 
to avoid an Heresy which then sprung in it. 

Jane. O but the Church must not alter 
God’s Will and Ordinances for the colour 
or gloss of a good intent ; it was the error 


of King Sav and he not only Reap’d a 
Curse, but perish’d thcieby, as is evident 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

“ To this Mr. Ftchenham gav^ me a long, 
tedious, yet eloquent Reply, using many 
strong and logical Persuasions to compel 
me to have loan'd to their Church ; but 
my Faith had arm’d my Resolution to 
withstand any Assault that Words could 
then use against me: Of many other 
Articles of Religion we reason’d, but 
these formerly rehears’d weie tfce cliiefest 
and most effectual. Subscrib’d, 

Jane Dudley. 

“ This catechising Argument be- 
tween the Lady Jane and Mr. Fork- 
enham was held in t lie Tower pub- 
Jickly, before divers worthy and 
noble Personages; in all which she 
bore her self with such a modest 
Humility, yet so honourably stout 
in all things, which either concern’d 
her God and her Religioii, that she 
ravish’d and stole unto her all the 
Hearts of her Auditory. 

“ After, this Saint-like Lady with- 
drew herself into her private Bed- 
chamber, where she imployM her- 
self in most devout Prayer till the 
night before her Death ; at what 
time she took a fair New Testament 
in Greek, on which, after she had 
read a while, offering to close up 
the Book, she found in the end 
thereof some few Leaves of clean 
Paper unwritten ; which as it were 
awakening and inciting her Zeal to 
some good and charitable Office, 
she took Pen and Ink, and in those 
waste Leaves wrote a most learned 
and godly Exhortation ; which as 
soon as she had finish'd it, she clos’d 
up the Book and deliver'd it to her 
Servant to bear unto her Sister the 
Lady Katherine as the last Token 
of her Love and Rememberance, 
which was with great diligence per- 
form’d. The Tenor of the Exhor- 
tation was this which folio weth 

“ An Exhortation written by the lady 
Jane Dudley the night before her 
Death , in the End of the New Testa- 
ment in Grech , which she sent to her 
Sister the Lady Katherine Grey. 

“ I have here sent you (my d&r Sister 
Katherine) a Book, which alth/ it be not 
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outwardly trim'd with GolS, ^ the curious 
Irabroidcry of the artfullcst Needles, yet 
inwardly it is more worth than all the 
precious IVJines which the vast Woild can 
boast of. It is the Book, my only best 
and best lov’d Sister, of the Law of t|je 
Lord : It is the Testament and last Will 
which he bequeath’d unto us Wretches 
and wretched Sinners which shall lead 
you to t lie Path of eternal Joy : And if 
you with a good mind read it, and with an 
earnest deare follow it, no doubt it shall 
bring you to an inimoital and everlasting 
life. It will teach you to live, and 
. learn you to die : It shall win you more, 
and endow you with greater felicity Ilian 
you shoo’d have gain’d by the possession of 
our woftil Father’s Lands ; for as if God 
had prosper’d him, you shoo’d have in- 
herited his Honours and Manors ; so if 
you apply diligently tins Book, seeking 
to diiectyom Life accoidmg to the rule 
of the same, you shall he an iiilicntor of 
such Riches, as ncithei the Covetous shall 
withdraw from you, neither the Thief 
shall steal, neither yet the Moths eoirupt. 
Desire with David , my best Sister, to 
understand the Law of the Loid your 
God ; live still to die, that you by Death 
may purchase eternal Life, and trust not 
that the tenderness of your Age shall 
lengthen your Life; foi unto God, when 
he calleth, all Hours, Times and Seasons 
arealike, and blcss’d aie they whose Lamps 
arc furnish'd when he cometh, for as soon 
will the Loid be glonlicd m the Young as 
in (Tie Old. 

“ My good Sister, once again more let 
me intreat thee to learn to die ; deny tlie 
World, defy the Devil, ami despise the 
Flesh, and delight your self only in the 
Lord ; be penitent for youi Sins, aud yet 
despair not ; be strong in Faith, yet pre- 
sume not, and desire with St. Paul to be 
dissolv’d and to be with Christ, with whom 
oven in Death there is Lite. 


“ Be like the good Servant, and even 
at midnight be wakipg, lest when Death 
cometh and stealeth upon yon like a Tluef 
(in the night, you be with the Servants of 
Darkness found sleeping, and lest for lack 
of Oil you be found like the five foolish 
Virgins, or like him that had not on the 
Wedding Gaiment, and then you be cast 
into Daikness, or banish’d from the 
Marriage. •Rejoice in Clmst, as I trust 
you do ; and seeing you have the name of 
a Chiistian, as near as yon can follow the 
steps, and he a true Imitator of your 
Master Christ Jesus, and take up your 
Cross, lay your Sins on his hack, and al- 
ways unbrace him. 

“ Now as touching my Death, rejoice 
as 1 do, my dearest Sister, that I shall he 
deliver'd of this Coriuption, and put on 
1 iicoii upturn ; for I am assuCd that I shall, 
foi losing of a mortal Life, win one that is 
immortal, joyful and everlasting; the 
which I piay God giant you in his most 
blessed Horn, and send you his all-saving 
Grace to live in his Feai, and to die in the 
tiue Chiistian Faith. Fioni which in 
God’s Name I exhort you that you never 
swerve, neither foi hope of Life, nor fear 
of Death ; for if you will deny Ins Truth 
to give length to a weary and cormpt 
breath, God himself will deny you, and 
by vengeance make shoit what you by 
your Soul’s Loss would prolong; hut if 
you will cleave to him, he will stretch forth 
yom days to an unciieuinscrib’d Comfoit, 
and to his own gloiy: To the which 
glory God bring me now, aud you here- 
after, when it shall please him to call you. 
Farewell once again, my belov’d Sistei, 
and put your only trust in God, who only 
must help you. Amen. 

Youi loving Sister, 

Jane Dudley*' 


LINES FROM THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. 

Thou art gone before us, and thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, and sorrow is unknown. 

From the burthen of the Flesh, and from care and fear released, 

Where the wicked cease from tioubling, and the weary are at rest. 

The toilsome way thou’st travelled o’er, and borne the heavy load, » 

But Christ hath taught thy lahguid feet to reach his blest abode ; 

Thou’rt sleeping now, like Lazarus upon his father’s breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

Sin can never taint thee now, nor doubt thy faith assail, 

Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit fail — 

And there thou’rt sure to meet the good, whom on eartli thoulovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from tioubling, and the weary are at rest. 
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“ Earth to earth” and 11 dust to dust,” the solemn ’ nest hath said, 
So we lay tli? turf above thee now, and we seal ttiy narrow bed : 

But thy spirit soars away among the faithful blest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

And when the Lord shall summon us, whom thou hast left behind, 
May we untainted by the world, as sur? j a welcome find ; 

May each, like thee, depart in peace to be a glorious guest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following is an extract from a 
scarce but valuable little work of 
that most practically pious and emi- 
nent Divine Bishop Ken. The 
work is entitled, hhabod , or the 
five Groans of the Church , and 
abounds in all that animated and 
flowing eloquence which is so cha- 
racteristic of this writer. The 
greater part is happily no longer 
applicable to the preseut times: 
great changes have taken place for 
the better ; yet there is much that 
deserves to be preserved, and cannot 
be read without interest and profit. 
The Church is introduced as pas- 
sionately bewailing her case, and 
thus expostulating with her children, 

u What could I have done that I have 
not done? Have L not taught the truth of 
God sincerely, giving milk to babes, and 
stronger meat to them that w f ere able to 
bear it, and the Oracles of God to all in 
a Language they best understood ? Have 
I concealed any part of God’s sacred 
Counsel from you? Have I not set forth 
with all plainness and freedome the blessed 
fulness and excellencies of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, in such a manner and measure as I 
received from the Word and Spirit? Have 
I not adinimstred all the Ordinances of 
God faithfully ? Have I not enjoyned and 
taught all vortue and all grace, carefully 
recommending to my Children whatsoever 
things are good, whatsoever things arc 
true , whatsoever things are honest , what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure , whatsoever things are lovely , 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
every Uoly Duty, every necessary Rule, and 
every imitable Example ; with all the Ad. 
vantages of sound Knowledge, and power- 
ful Preaching, which at once was able to 
Influx the weakest, to reclaim the most 
erroneous, to reform file most debauched, 


to satisfie the most curious, and to silence 
the most refractory ? Have not ] piepar- 
ed with much study and industiy, with 
many prayers and tears, with long Educa- 
tion, and diligent care, reverend Bishops, 
orderly Presbyters, able Ministers, work- 
men that need not be ashamed, duly or- 
dained, and called after an uninterrupted 
and Catholick succession through all Ages, 
agreeable to that original Institution which 
was from Jesus Christ, the great High- 
priest, the true Prophet, the soveraign 
King of the Church, the chief Preacher of 
righteousness, and Bishop of our souls ! 
Have I not, I say, taken an holy care of a 
succession of Ministeis about holy things, 
who might divide the Word aright by 
solid Pleaching, might wait upon God 
solemnly by a devout and discreet Pray- 
ing, might convince Gain-savers by acute 
Disputing, might instruct the world by 
exact Wiiting, might maintain Peaceful 
Order by wise Governing, might refoini 
the world by holy living? Hath it not 
been my caie and endeavour to keep up 
the soundness power and life of Christian 
Religion ? Have not I laboured that my 
good people might every where have what 
is necessary and wholesome for their souls 
good in devout Prayers, in holy Sacra- 
ments, in powerful Sermons; whereby I 
desired (God knoweth) to preserve whole- 
some and saving truth, to promote true 
holiness, to set up an holy decency, to 
maintain the wholesome form and power 
of godliness, in truth, peace, order and 
unity? Have not I held forth an holy 
Light Rule and Life, in the plain parts of 
Scripture every year read ; in the Articles 
every year acknowledged, in the Creeds 
and Catechism every year explained, in the 
Lyturgy constantly "used, whereby poor 
souls had a plain, easie and sure way to 
Heaven, through an unfeigned Faith, sin- 
cere Repentance, a Catholike Charity! a 
devout Humility, a good Conscience, and 
an holy obedience to God and man, ac- 
cording to the will of God, unto all well- 
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pleasing ? Do not I take t'^re to instruct 
the ignorant diligently, to Comfort the 
weak-hearted tenderly, to raise up them 
that fall compassionately, to vi-.it those that 
are sick clmritahly, to relieve those that 
want meieifully, to hury iny dead that 
sleej> in Jesus solemnly, to punish tho.vc 
that do amiss seu’rely, to res ton* them that 
have gone astiay pitifully, to instruct them 
that oppose themselves meekly, to frame 
a way of Peace, Order, and Communion, 
(in which Brethren might happily dwell 
together iif unity) prudently, rationally 
and disci eetly ?” 

“ He was a wise, holy, and reverend Sou 
of my bosome, who said, That in the 
g reatest maturity of his Judgement , and 
integrity of his Conscience , when most 
redeemed from juvenile Fervours , pop a- 
Uir Fallacies , vulgar Partialities , and 
secular Flatteries , he declared to the 
present Age and Posterity, that since he 
was capable to move in so serious a search , 
and weighty a disquisition as that of He - 
ligion is; ae his greatest designe was 
through God's grace to find out and per- 
severe in such a profession of Christian 
Religion as hath most of truth and 
order , of power and peace , of holiness 
and solemnity, of divine verity and Ca- 
tholic k antiquity, of true chanty and holy 
constancy : so he could not ( apart from 
all prejudices and prepossessions ) finde 
in any other Church or Church-way , an- 
cient or modern , cither more of llte good 
he desired , or less of the evil he would 
avoid , then he had a long time discerned, 
and upon a stricter scrutiny more and 
more m the frame and form, in the Con- 
stitution and settled Dispensation of the 
Church of England. No where , saith he, 
diviner Mysteries , no where sounder 
Doctrinals , holier Morals, warmer De- 
votionals, apter Rituals , or comlier Cere- 
monials. All which together, by a meet 
— and happy concurrence of piety and pru- 
dence, brought forth such Spirituals and 
Graces , both in their Habits, Exercises 
vnd Comforts , as are the Quintessence 
and Life , the Soul and Seal of true Reli- 
gion ; those more immediate and special 
Influences of Gods holy Spirit upon the 
Soul , those joynt Operations of the blessed 
Trinity, for the Justification , Sanctifica- 
tion, and Salvation of a Sinner. 

“ Can you blame my Government, 
that ancient and Catbdick Government of 
godly Bishops ; which is so agreeable to 
Right Reason, so suitable to the Principles 
of^ue Order and Policy among men, so 
consonant to the Scripture-wisdome both 
in Rules and Patterns, so conform to the 
Catholick and Primitive Way of all Chris- 


tian Churches throughout all Ages, and in 
all places of the world? Would you have 
me against all charityj modesty, humility, 
or equity, to fall away from the Apostoli- 
cal way of all famous Churches and religi- 
ous Christians ? to cast off flic Woq dp. 
Xaiuv, Kid irapdluiTiv the fidOpov 'Upov, 
nee cone Hits institution, \ed semper rc- 
tentum , S* non nisi authontufc Apostolicct 
institution ? the A post oh n sc minis tra- 
duces Episcopos t that unirersam succes- 
sionem Episcoporum ? those successiones 
ab initio decurrentium Episcoporum ? 
that ordmem Episcoporum qm in Johan - 
ncm slat anthorem ; that toto orbe decre - 
turn ? Shall not I enqinie of the former 
Age, and prepare myself to the search of 
my Fathers? for I am but of yesterday, 
and know nothing. Shall not they teach 
me, and tell me, and utter words out of 
their hearts? Shall not I stand in the 
way, and ask for the old way, which is the 
good way, and walk thciein? 

“ Would you have me give offence to 
the whole Christian world, which either is 
or w ould be governed by Bishops, as the 
most Apostolick, Piimitive, and Universal 
Way ? Would you have me disown the 
right succession of the power Ministerial, 
conferred by Episcopal hands unto this 
day ? Shall the Jewish Church have the 
Heads of their Tribes as Bishops and Ru- 
lers over their Brethren the Priests and 
Levites, and the Christian Church (in imi- 
tation of them, as in other particulars, so 
in this) have their Apostles, Evangelists, 
their Pastors and Teachers, without re- 
proach, and nmy not I i O it is certain 
that what is once well done in a regular 
publick way, is ever after done as to the 
permanency of that vertue that is always 
in a great and good example. Shall I lay 
aside Primitive and right Episcopacy, 
which hath such grounds from Scripture, 
both as to the divine wisdome so ordering 
his Church among the Jews, as also by the 
Example, Precept and Direction evident 
from our Lord Jesus Christ, and the holy 
Apostles in the New Testament, who pre- 
ferred worthy persons for their Piety, 
Zeal, and holy Gravity, to exercise a 
Christian authority over Ministers and 
people for their souls good, which might 
consist with charity and humility, for the 
preservation of the Churches peace and 
purity in the best and primitive times ; 
such grave persons as for their Age, were 
Fathers ; for their innoccncy, Snipts ; for 
industry. Labourers ; for constancy, Con- 
fessors ; for zeal, Martyrs j for charity, 
Brethren; for their light, Angels* and 
venerable for all Excellencies ? And I 
own no other Bishops but such in whom 
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arc remarkable the vcrtues of the most 
ancient and imitabie Bishops - the Indus- 
try of St. Austin, «the Courage of St. 
Amin ose, the Devotion of St. Gregory, 
the Learning of JSazianzen , the Eloquence { 
of St. Uhnjsoslomc, the Mildness of St. 
Cypiian , the Love of St. Ignuuas, the 
Constancy of St. Poly carp , the Nobleness 
of St. Basil; and those who come neai est 
the Apostolical Pattern, and resemble the 
most of any Christians or Ministers, the 
Grace and Oiory of our Lord Jesus 
Chiist. I endeavour that my Bishops 
may be among Christians the most faith- 
ful ; among Men, the most civil ; among 
Preachers, the most painful; among Ora- 
tors, the most perswasive ; among Gover- 
nors, the most moderate; among Pious 
Men, the most fervent ; among Profes- 
sors, the most forward; among Severe 
Men, the most exact ; among Sufferers, 
the most patient ; among Pcrseverants, 
the most constant : the most complcat 
every way, and perfect unto every good 
work. These I take care should be duly 
chosen, should be esteemed with honour, 
and reverenced with love. My Rule to 
them is, That they should over-rule with 
vigilance, should rule with joynt counsel, 
neither levelled with younger Pieadiers 
and Novices, nor exalted too much above 
the Grave and Cider. I allow these men 
an honourable compctcncie, with cminen- 
cie, wherewith they may exeicise a laige 
heart, and iiberal hand, which may conci- 
liate a general respect, and deseive the 
common love. My direction to them is, 
that their vertue and piety may pi eserve 
the authority of their places , and this in 
the order, peace and dignity of the 
Church, that they may bo tin* Touchstone 
of Truth, the Loadstone of Love, the 
Standard of Faith, the Pattern of Holi- 
ness, the Pillars of Stability, and the Cen- 
tres of Unity ; such as the Erroneous 
may hate, the Factious envy , good men 
may love, and bad men may fear. 

“ Can ye blame iny Doctrine, ap- 
proved by the Reformed, and agreeable 
with the Pnmifive Church? a Doctrine 
according to godliness, teaching all men 
that denying all ungodliness and worldly 
lust f they should live righteously, soberly 
and godly in this present world. 

“ Do you finde fault with my Devo- 
tion ill' the Pnblick Worship of God, by 
Confession, Prayers, Praises, Psalms, and 
other holy Oblations of a Rational and 
EvangelTcal Service, offered up to our 
God by the joynt piety of ail my children, 
(the Koivai tvycu, the pia deijoig, the Com* 
munis oraiio) where nothing is expressed 
as my niinde, which I jthought not agree- 


able with the ii/nde of God’s Spirit in the 
Scripture? /Nor do I know anj^partof it 
to which a judicious Christian might not 
in Faith say Amen , taking the expressions 
of it m that pious and benign flense which 
the Church intended, and the words may 
wi ll hear. Indeed the whole composure 
of my Lytuigy is (in my judgement) so 
wholesome, so holy, so complcat, so dis- 
creet, so devout, so useful, so savoury, so 
well-advised, that I finde nothing in the 
eighteen Lyturgies composed in the Eas- 
tern and Western Church, that is excel- 
lent, but is in this of mine ; and many 
things which are less clear or necessary in 
them, are better expressed or wisely 
omitted here ; the whole being so ordered, 
as might best inform all peoples under- 
standings, stir up their affections, and 
quicken their devotions, in a wholesome 
form of sound words: such as Moses, Da- 
vid, the Prophets, and the Lord Jesus 
left behind them, solemnly recorded in 
the Scriptures. So that according to the 
Primitive care, I first laid do,wn Scripture- 
grounds in the Creeds and Confessions, 
and then I enlarged and fixed my Lytur- 
gies and Devotions as near as 1 could to 
the majesty, solemnity, exactness, unani- 
mity and fulness of pubhek Prayers upon 
all holy publick occasions, so plainly, that, 
the devout soul knows well what it should 
desire of God ; and so affectionately, that 
it cat neatly desires in il, what it knoweth 
God alloweth ; and so uuitoiinly, that it 
peaceably goetlt along with the Congrega- 
tion, with one inindc and one heart, n^the 
unity of the spirit, in the bond of peace, 

** Is it the Rites and Ceremonies I 
impose that displease you ? Alas, l finde 
tlie God of Heaven, which we worship in 
TJnglund , enjoymng mine Ceremonies on 
hi* own people, and forbidding no holy 
emtorne to any Christians, in order to ad- 
vance the decency and older of his ser- 
vices or Christians mutual edification and 
joynt devotion under the Gospel. Our 
blessed Saviour hath by his Spirit guiding 
the Pens and Practices of the Apostles, 
sufficiently manifested the power and li- 
berty given the Church, and the Gover- 
nors of it, for the choice and use of such 
decent Customes, Rites and Ceremonies, 
(not as divine institutions upon the con- 
sciences, but as humane injunctions upon 
the practices) as agree with godly man- 
ners, and the truth o£the Gospel, and may 
best serve for order, decency, peace, so- 
lemnity, and mutual edification of Chris- 
tians, agreed upon by publick consent y in 
which every ones vote is personally or 
vert u ally included. It’s true, a9 the Ly- 
turgy, so the Ceremonies have something 
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of Rome in them : for to dtfal plainly, I 
did freely and justly assert to my own use 
and Gods glory whatever upon due tryal I 
found to nave the stamp of God’s truth 
and grace, or the Churches wisdome and 
charity upon it, 1 would not refuse atiy 
good 1 found amongst them, because it 
was mixed with some evil ; but trying all 
things, I held fast that which is good, be- 
ing intent npon the great ends of piety, 
devotion and charity. It’s true, 1 enjoyn 
my people an inward worship of soul, in 
spirit and in truth, before God ; but with- 
al, I enjoyn outward worship of the body, 
(which is but a reasonable service to God 
that made the body) exemplary and signi- 
ficant before men, in such habits and ges- 
tures as may most conduce (by the advice 
of the whole Church : for the private spi- 
rit of the Prophets, in those things, ought 
to be subject to the publick spirit of the 
Prophets) to reverence, devotion, and 
edification, in knowing, humble, meek and 
quiet spirit.^ rightly discerning the inno- 
cent nature of such things not prohibited, 
and so indifferent; and the Christian li- 
berty allowed to them, to use those things 
indifferent when commanded, and to lay 
them aside when not commanded. How- 
ever, let the many Obligations to unity by 
the true Faith you joyntly profess, give 
you more satisfaction, then the occasions 
of dividing the Ceremonies in which you 
differ, give you offence ; so that yon may 
not upon so small occasions, in such small 
mgtters, sacrifice to your private passion 
and pcrswasion the publick peace and 
prosperity of the Church : especially since 
I never heard of any sober Christian, or 
truly godly Minister, who (being in other 
things prudent, unblameable, and sincere) 
did ever suffer any check of conscience 
meerly upon the account of having been 
conformable to, and keeping communion 
with me ; nor did they ever complain of 
Ceremonies, Lytnrgie and Episcopacie, as 
any damps to their real graces, or to their 
holy communion with God’s blessed Spi- 
rit ; but admired them as the united in- 
fluence, the joynt consent, the combined 
devotion of all good Christians in this 
Nation, who publickly agreed with one 
minde and in one manner to serve the 
Lord, in a way allowed by the most pious 
of Princes, practiced by the best Nobility, 
owned by the wisest Gentry, mafntained 
by the most learned Clergy, and embraced 
by the best sort of Commons. I allow 
iwnely such Ceremonies as make religious 
Duties not more pious, but more conspi- 
cuous; not more sacred, but more so- 
lemn; not more spiritual and holy, but 
more visible, mutable and exemplary ; to 

Remembrancer, No. 52. 


quicken my children, to allure others, to 
instruct and edifie air. 

“ Are ye offended with my • Canons 
and Injunctions ? Is it fit that a few men 
whom Order and Policy hath made infe- 
riour to others, as the Rulers and Repre- 
sentatives of the whole society, should 
prefer their own private Opinions and 
Judgement before the well-advised Re- 
sults, the learned Counsels, the pious En- 
deavours, and solemn Sanctions of so many, 
eminent for piety, prudence, integrity, 
publick influence, and just Authority ? 

u Are my solemn Fasts and Feasts 
your grievances ? those solemn remem- 
brances of Gods merry to men in Christ, 
celebrated with prayer, praises, preach- 
ing, and communicating to God’s gloiy, 
and all sober Christians improvement, ac- 
cording to the known president of the 
Jews, and the general practice of the 
Christian Chnrch ? What harm is there if 
some good men observing a day, obsei ve it 
to the Eord ; and others not observing a 
day, observe it not to the Lord ? 

“ Do I not allow yon a just liberty 
to do such things constantly and chear- 
fully which are most proper and advanta- 
geous to the nature and excellency of men ? 
to think what is true, to do what is fit, 
and enjoy what is just in reference to God, 
others, and your selves? I have taken 
from you no liberty but that of doing evil; 
you are at liberty to enjoy all the com- 
forts, priviledges, and Ordinances which 
Christ hath instituted, in an holy order, 
and regular way, for private or publick 
good: and to hope for that rewaid and 
crown which God the righteous Judge 
hath promised those that persevere in 
well-doing. My highest aim is, that you 
may have liberty to exercise a good con- 
science, void of offence towards God and 
towards man, that they may willingly in 
all things live honestly. 

tc Are ye displeased with my Members? 
They pursue after the knowledge of, and 
communion with God, in order to a rational, 
religious, spiritual, gracious, perfect and un- 
changeable life ; enjoying themselves in the 
blessed enjoyment of God, the enjoyment 
of whom satisfieth all their desires, re- 
wards all their duties, requites all their 
sufferings, compleats all their happiness; 
yea, crowns and perfects true Religion. 
They endeavour that on earth, which they 
hope for in heaven; viz . a right know- 
ledge and a willing performance, which as 
reasonable creatures they owe for ever to 
God their Maker, Preserver and Redeemer 
in Christ. With this religions frame and 
temper, of which themselves onely are 
conscious, they prepare for a glprious and 
2 E 
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blessed immortality, with a sincerity of 
heart, and uprightness of conversation, 
which hath no other Rule but Gods Woid, 
no other End but Gods Glory, no other 
Comfort but the Constancy of this Dispo- 
sition to their Lives end. They look for 
one common Salvation, they use one com- 
mon Sacrament, they profess one Faith 
and Rule of Holiness, they have one Gra- 
cious Temper, the same inward seuse of 
Duty and Devotion ; they walk in the same 
order with the Catholick Church over the 
face of the earth. 

“ Do you envy me my Patrimony 
and Maintenance, what the Law of God 
allows me, what the Gospel hath provided 
for me, what the piety of elder times hath 
bestowed upon me, what good Kings, 
Peers and people of their own endowed 
me with, freely honouring the Lord with 
their substance , that they that served the 
Altar, might live by the Altar? O why 
may not my children who attend the Gos- 
pel, live by the Gospel, since they attend 
a Ministry as venerable in its Mysteries, as 
clear in its Doctrine, as glorious in its 
chief Minister JESUS, as painful to its 
Ministers, and as comfortable to pious 
and devout souls, as the Ministry of the 
Law ? Why are you offended that they of 
my children that are taught, should com- 
municate to them of my children that 
teach in evert/ good thing ? 

“ Do you envy my just Power and 
Authority, whereby with the wisdome, 
gravity and integrity of such men as are 
invested with that power, I may check all 
abuses and disorders in the Church : and 
by a well-ordered Discipline, I may reco- 
ver my self to my former glory and re- 
nown, for which I was spoken of through- 
out the world ? 

“ Do you except against the pri- 
vate infirmities, the personal failings of 
my Bishops and Ministers, as less strict 
and unblameable in their lives, less painful 
in their calling, less prudent in their un- 
dertakings, or less compassionate in their 
Government? though all the world know- 
eth that within me Learning flourished], 
Knowledge miiltiplyeth, Grace aboundeth, 
excellent Preaching thrivetli, Sacraments 
are duely administered, the fruits of Gods 
Spirit are mightily diffused, hospitable 
Kindne^is exercised, Christian Charity is 
maintained, plain-heartedness and good 
works are eminent*, though I know the 
Christian world cannot shew men more 
eminentthea some of my Clergy arc for 
well-weighed Knowledge, for Christian 
Courage and Patience, for since re Piety, 
for, indefatigable Industry, for Care and 
for exemplary Vertue, for 


sound Doctrine, useful Writing, prudent 
Governing ; for a firm Constancy, for 
fatherly Instructions, charitable Correc- 
tions, and imitable Conversations; who 
guide the people without any allowed li- 
centiousness in Conversation, any unde- 
ceury in Devotion, any irregularity in Ad- 
ministration ; in all which, according to 
the sacred direction of Gods Word, ac- 
cording to the heavenly assistance of 
Gods Spirit through Faith in Jesus Christ, 
they teach them to worship the onely true 
God, who is blessed for ever ; as the ad- 
mirable instruments of Gods glory, and the 
good of mens souls : teaching them a fruit- 
ful and effectual Faith, a sound and judici- 
ous Knowledge, an hearty and sincere 
Love, a discreet and prudent Zeal, a se- 
vere and through Repentance, fervent and 
devout Prayers, godly and unfeigned Sor- 
row, spiritual and unspeakable Comforts, 
well-grounded and firm Hope, heavenly 
and holy Conversation, a meek obedience 
and submission in the general frame of 
Christian mens carriage. Though I have 
men famous for greatness of Learning, 
soundness of Judgement, gravity of Man- 
ners, and sanctity of Lives; yet among 
my ten thousand Ministers, it’s likely some 
may do amiss. If when there were but 
three men in the world, one was a Mur- 
tlierer ! if among Noafis sons, one of three 
was disobedient ; if among Jacob 7 s chil- 
dren, of two one was prophane; if of 
twelve Apostles, one was a Devil, another 
dissembled, and a third denyed his Mat- 
ter ; if among the Asian Angels, there is 
none but was to be reproved ; if among 
the few Primitive Preachers, there was a 
Demos that loved the present world , a 
Diotrephes that loved the pre-eminence ; 
among my so many thousand Clergy, it’s 
not likely but that some may fall short of the 
severe exactness required in all Ministers, 
who ought to be patterns in good works. 

“ 7. Do you resent my Endeavours for 
Unity and Uniformity? Alas, I desire 
onely that men sincerely worship one true 
God, and profess the Faith of our Lord 
J esus Chi ist, that they may be partakers 
of the gifts and graces of the blessed Spi- 
rit, and may have an holy communion 
with that adorable Trinity, and with one 
another in love and charity, as Christians, 
enjoying the noblest life, the sweetest 
society,' and most hegvenly fraternity ; 
imitating God, emulating Angels; Children 
and Servants of Christs family, Candidates 
of Heaven, Expectants of happiness, Par** 
takers of grace, and dayly preparing for 
eternal glory ; that all men who have been 
called, baptized and instructed by lawful 
Ministers here, in the mysteries and duties 
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of the Gospel, may make a joynt and pub- 
lick profession of the Christian Faith, and 
Reformed Religion, in the name, and as 
tire sense •of the whole Nation, grounded 
upon the holy Scripture, guided also and 
administered by that uniform order, due 
authority, and holy Ministry for Worship 
and Government, which according to the 
ntinde of Christe, the pattern of the Apos- 
tles, and the practice of all primitive 
Churches, hath been lawfully established 
by the urtsdome and consent of all Es- 
tates in this Kingdome, for God's honour, 
the Churches safety, the publick peace, 
aud the common good of souls/’ 


To the Editor of the Christian Re- 
membrancer, on the proper Way 
of reading “ Catholic and Apos- 
tolic ” in the jSicene Creed . 

Sir/ 

W hen the late Rector of our Parish, 
who was with us more than forty 
years, used to read theNicene Creed, 
lie always said Catholic and Apos- 
tolic, laying the accent on the ante- 
penultima in both words. But our 
new Rector, though he still says 
Catholic, pronounces very empha- 
tically Apostolic, thereby indicat- 
ing, that the other pronunciation is 
wroug. This has created much dis- 
pute in the Parish : for while many 
are unwilling to believe, that our 
late Rector, who was an eminent 
Divine, could be so mistaken, there 
are others, who say, our present 
Rector is so very learned, that he 
must be right. The pronunciation 
of Apostolic is certainly new in this 
Parish : but if it is the true pronun- 
ciation, we ought to prefer it. Though 
1 am not unacquainted with Greek, I 
do not venture to give an opinion on 
this difficult question. And the only 
two gentlemen in our neighbour- 
hood, who are qualified to talk on 
the subject (th^ Rector of course 
excepted) have not yet been able 
to corne to an agreement. Unless 
^Aherefore, Mr. Editor, you will have 
the goodness to interfere with your 
judgment and authority, the dispute 
in our Parish about Catholic and 


Apostolic may never end. But I 
cannot request you to decide be- 
tween two disputants, without pre- 
viously informing you of their re- 
spective opinions. For this purpose 
I will report to you, as well as I am 
able, a conversation, which passed 
between ^hem a few da vs ago, in my 
presence. As names are of no con- 
sequence, where arguments alone 
must decide, 1 will call one of these 
gentlemen Mr. A, the other Mr. B. 

The conversation began by Mr. A. 
asking Mr. B. whether he approved 
of the pronunciation Apostolic. Cer- 
tainly, says Mr. B. for Apostolic 
comes from the Greek word ’Awo*-- 
ToXino?, and therefore must be pro- 
nounced like the word from which 
it is derived. I perceive (said Mr. 
A.) that you pronounce the Greek 
word, as if it were accented \Awocr- 
tqTukck, whereas the accent is ou the 
last syllable, and the word is written 
A7roro?uxo?. To this Mr. B. replied, 
that the Greek accent had nothing 
to do with our present mode of pro- 
nunciation, that whatever might have 
been the practice of the ancient 
Greeks, or whatever might be the 
practice of the present Greeks, we 
had long rejected in this country 
the pronunciation by Greek accent, 
and always pronounced Greek, ac- 
cording to Greek quantity . There 
you are wrong again said Mr. A. for 
Greek, as pronounced in this coun- 
try, is no more pronounced accord- 
ing to Greek quantity, than it is ac- 
cording to Greek accent. We pro- 
nounce both Greek and Latin ac- 
cording to Latin accent. We follow 
the rule of Quintilian, in pronouncing 
Greek words, though he gave it only 
for Latin words *. At this remark 
Mr. B. seemed much surprised,when 
Mr. A. rejoined, that he would not 
press him upon that point, but would 
argue from the common pronunci- 
ation of *A ?roroX*xov in this country, 

* Mr. A. mentioned the Book and the 
Chapter, where Quintilian gives the rule 
for Latin accent. I cannot charge my 
memory with numbers, but I think it was 
the 1st Book and the 5th Chap, 
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whatever the rule might be, which 
determined it. Then said Mr. B. if 
you allow that we may pronounce 
’Avrorotoito; with the accent on the 1 
antepenultima, you must admit, that 
Apostolic should have the accent 
on the corresponding syllable, and 
be pronounced Apost61ic c There, 
said Mr. A. you argue too hastily : 
for we have many words derived 
from Greek and Latin, in which the 
Pnglish accent is very different from 
that of the original : and custom, 
which is the chief guide in regard 
to language, authorizes such differ- 
ence 1 think, continued Mr. A. 
that our Rector himself would be 
much surprised to hear himself called 
in English a great orator, though he 
would not object to be called “ grand is 
oral or/' when addressed in Latin. 
Here the disputants were again at a 
stand, till Mr. B. collecting himself 
observed, that according to the rea- 
soning of Mr. A. the established 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
words was no rule for the pronun- 
ciation of the English w ords derived 
from them. This, said Mr. A. is 
not exactly my meaning. Due at- 
tention should be paid fo the deri- 
vation of words, whether Greek, 
Latin, Saxon, or French. I contend 
only, that our English pronunciation 
does not wholly depend on the pro- 
nunciation of the words in the lan- 
guages, from which we borrow. As 
we are immediately concerned with 
G reek derivation, l will confine my- 
self to Greek examples. Are not 
then the words philanthropy, mis- 
anthropy, symphony, cacophony, 
diagonal, hexagonal, with many more 
which might easily be quoted, pro- 
nounced in opposition both to Greek 
quantity, and to Greek accent. Iu 
all these words we make o in the 
penu^tinia short, whereas the corres- 
ponding o in the Greek is long ; and 
the Greek accent neither does, nor 
can, fall upon the syllable, which is 

accented in English. 



** Here Mr. A. quoted from Horace. 
Qf mn penes arbitrium , $rc< 

7 r ■ 


Well then, replied Mr. B., as you 
lay so much stress upon usage, 
which in the examples you have 
quoted, determines the English pro- 
nunciation in opposition to the 
Greek, 1 will likewise appeal to 
usage. And if I can shew, that 
usage is in favour of Apostblic, you 
must then allow that I have the best 
of the argument. For our English 
pronunciation will then agree with 
the Greek, at least as we ourselves 
pronounce the word ’AworoAuto?. 
Having no means of knowing, whe- 
thei they, who pronounce Apostolic, 
are sufheient in number to constitute 
usage, l will go at once to Dr. John- 
son, who has placed the accent on the 
peuultima, which he would not have 
done, had it been contrary to usage. 

1 am old enough (replied Mr. A.) 
to remember the time, when John- 
son’s Dictionary had not long been 
published. And, as I frequented 
in my early days many Churches in 
London, I know, that the Clergy 
were then in the habit of saying 
Apostolic. The practice therefore 
of saying Apostolic may rather be 
derived f rom the accent in Johnson's 
Dictionary, than be considered as 
Johnson’s warrant for so placing 
it. Indeed Johnson has made only 
two quotations, containing the word 
Apostolic, one of which being prose 
decides nothing as to accent, and 
the other, which is in verse, decides 
against him. He quotes from Dry- 
den the two following lines : — 

Or where did I at sure tradition strike, 
Provided still it were Apostolic? 

You see, therefore, that Dryden, 
who is no mean authority, pro* 
nounced Apostolic. And, as his 
authority is the only one, which 
Johnson has given, in respect to 
pronunciation, I leave you to de- 
termine, whether Johnson had usage 
in his favour, or wnether in marking 
the accent he was guided solely by 
the Greek word ’a w©roA**of. Bu\ 
on the latter supposition you cannot 
appeal to him, when the question is 
at issue, whether our pronuncia- 
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tion of v AffofcXixo$ shall* determine 
our pronunciation of Apostolic or 
not. 

When the disputants had got thus 
far, I concluded that the control 
versy could never be brought to a 
decision. And Mr. B. himself, who 
had strenuously contended for Apos- 
tolic exclusively , admitted that it 
was optional , whether we should lay 
the accent on the penultima, or on 
the antepenultima. In this state of 
► uncertainty I was preparing to take 
my departure, when Mr. A. resumed 
the conversation, in the following 
manner. If, said he, I should 
allow, that the pronunciation is op- 
tional, when the word Apostolic is 
used by itself, I could on no account 
admit of such an option, when it is 
used in company with the word 
Catholic. There is such a thing, 
said Mr. A., as consistency, which 
no good reader will disregard. And 
consistency requires, that when the 
two words. Catholic and Apostolic, 
are placed together , we should pro- 
nounce them both according to the 
same rule . As you have already in- 
formed me, that Apostolic comes 
from 'A7roroA*Koj, 1 must ob- 


serve in my turn, that Catholic 
comes from KaSoVx©?. If, there- 
fore, ’AworoXoeo; necessarily pro- 
duces Apost61ic, Ka^oXutdf must in 
the same place necessarily produce 
Cath6lic. Unless, therefore, we 
are grossly inconsistent, we must 
either say f Catholic and Apostolic, 
or Catholic and Apostolic. Whe- 
ther for the sake of Apostolic, (con- 
tinued Mr. A.) you will go so far as 
to depart from the universal custom 
of pronouncing Catholic, whether 
you will in future speak of the 
Roman Catholics, and talk of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, is a question 
which you will determine for your- 
self. But, unless you are prepared 
to go this extraordinary length, you 
must renounce the pronunciation of 
Apostolic in the same breath with 
Catholic. 

Here Mr. B. was silent. And, as 
Mr. A. himself left us in a dilemma, 
between Catholic and Apostolic, or 
Catholic and Apostolic, I request 
you Mr. Editor, to determine, which 
side of the dilemma should betaken. 

1 am, yours, &c. 

Angmcanus. 

March 18, 1823. 


We give the following, from a re- 
cent publication, entitled, “ Relicts 
of Literature, by Stephen Collet, 
M.A.” 

COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S 
EPITAPH. 

The well known epitaph of the 
celebrated Countess of Pembroke, 
the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, has 
been generally ascribed to Ben Jon- 
son. The first stanza is printed in 


Jonson’s Poems ; but it is found in 
the MS. volume of Poems, by Wil- 
liam Browne, the author of ** Bri- 
tannia's Pastorals,” preserved in the 
Lansdown collection, British Mu- 
seum, No. 777 ; and on this evi- 
dence, may be fairly appropriated 
to him, particularly as it is known 
that he was a great favourite with 
William, Earl of Pembroke, son of 
the Countess. 


On the Countess Dowager of Pembroke . 

* 

“ Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse; 

Sidney's sister ! Pembroke's motlier ! 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair and (earn’d, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee ! 
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“ Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name for after days* 

Some kind woman, born as she, 

Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.” 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

As you gave us in your last Number 
some valuablcaml interesting ex tracts 
from a reprinted Sermon of Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
the following short account of its 
Author, taken from the old English 
quarto, and latin folio edition of 
Godwin's Catalogue of English 
Bishops, may not be unacceptable 
to your readers. 

1 am, &c. 

1530. — lien. VIII. 22. 

Tn the see of Dm ham a notable man 
succeeded to Cardinal Wolsey, and one no 
lesse famous for his vertues, than the other 
for his fortune, Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop 
of London. Hee was borne at Hatchforri, 
in Richmoiidshire, and was the illegitimate 
son of one Tunstall, a gentleman of a very 
ancient house. He was a very rare and admi- 
rable man, in whom, I think, no man will 
blame or reprehend any tiling but his reli- 
gion. (In quo, nisi quod Pontificiae reli- 
gion! fuerit addictor, nemo hand temere 
quisquam qnienuam opinor reprehende- 
ret. Ed. fol.) There was vsrarce any kind 
of good learning in which lie was not ex- 
cellent. A very good Grecian, well seenc 
in the Hebrew tong, a very excellent rhe- 
torician, a passing skilful mathematician, 
(famous especially for arithmetike, where- 
of hee writ a worke much esteemed) a 
great lawyer (in that faculty hee proceed- 
ed doctor) and a profound divine, as di- 
vers his workes yet extant doe very well 
testifie. But his greatest commendation 
of all is, that which I finde given him out 
of Sir Thomas More, that, as there was 
no man more adorned with knowledge and 
good (literature, no man more severe and 
of greater integrity for his life and man- 
ners, so there was no man a more sweet 
and pleasant companion, with whom a 
man would rather choose to converse. 
(Tuastallo ut nemo est omnibus bonis H- 


tcris instnicHor, nemo in vitd moribusque 
severior ; it a. nemo est uuquam in convic- 
tu jucundior.) 

In regard of these manifolde good 
parts, the Archbishop of Canterbnry, Wil- 
liam Warham, not onely made him vicar- 
general I, but also commended him so ef- 
fectually unto the king, as he thought 
good to employ him in many ambassages of 
great waiglit, and divers temporall offices 
of no lesse trust. He was first Master of 
the Rolles; then, (as I find recorded) 
Keeper of the Privy Seale, made Bishop 
of London the ycare 1521, and translated 
to Durham Mareh 25, 1530." 

Being yet at London, he bestowed much 
money in furnishing a certain library in 
Cambridge (ubi* fernnt educatnm) with 
good books, both written and printed. 
Hee built from the ground a most beau- 
tiful porch or gatehouse (with a chapel an- 
nexd thereunto) of faire stone, in the cas- 
tle of Durham, and added to the said cas- 
tle certaine gates with iron bars, and port- 
cullises. He brought water thither with a 
conduit, whereas beforetime it was served 
with well water. He made the gatehouse at 
Alnewike, and built the Tolebooth iu 
the market of Durham, all of stone, witli 
divers edifices neare the hinder part of the 
said Tolboothe, which he gave also to the 
city of Durham. Lastly, lie repaired with 
great chaigc Norham Tower, and the third 
part of Tmebridge. 

Having continued in this see the space 
of one and twenty y cares with great ho-* 
nonr, Dec. 20, 1551, he was commit- 
ted unto the Tower of London (religionis 
causk, et tanquam lags® majestatis reus, 
eo quod aliornm conjnrationem sibi cog- 
nitam non revelavit) and remained pri- 
soner there all the rest of the raigne of 
king Edward, via. nineteene months. In 
which time, amongst many other horrible 
sacrilcdges (whereunto the nonage of the 
king gave opportunity) meanes were found 
that the bishopricke «r»f Durham should be 
dissolved by act of parliament. This mor- 
sel! was ready dished, and in certaine hope 
already swallowed, when it pleased Gcd 
to punish the devouring covetousness of 
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those times, by taking away that admira- 
ble young prince King Edward. Qneene 
Mary that succeeded, tooke this bit from 
the trencher* of those ravening Atheistes, 
and by like authority, the first yeare of 
her raigne, restored it unto the former es« 
tate, and the olde bishop both to his li- 
berty and the possession of the same. 
Queene Mary dying, for his contumacy and 
disobedience unto the Queene Elizabeth 
now deceased (cum juramentum de pri- 
inatu regio, (quod non solum susceperat 
ipse sub Henrico Octavo, sed suscipien- 
dum acriter contenderat scripts ad Car- 
dinalem Polura ea de re epistolk bene pro* 
Jixk,) suscipere jam recusaret) he was 
justly deprived of his bishopric, in the 
month of July 1559. He was then com- 
mitted unto the custody of Parker, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, who en- 
tertained him most kindly, and seemed 
very glad of his company. Blit he enjoyed 
it a very little while, for within fower 
monthes after *his deprivation, viz. Nov. 
1 8 following, being eiglity-fi ve yeares of age, 
bee departed this life at Lambith, where 
lu; was first consecrated almost forty years 
before. His body was buried in the chancell 
of the parish church there, and covered 
with a faire marble stone, upon which is 
engraven this epitaph, written by Doctor 
liaddon : 

Anglia Cutlihertum Tunstallum mcesta 
requirit. 

Cujus sumna domi laus erat, atquc 
foris. 

Khetor, Arithmeticus, Juris Consultus, et 
iEqui, 

Legatusque fuit, deuique Pr*sul erat. 
Aunormn satur. et magnoruin plenus ho- 
uorum, 

Vertitur in ciucres Aureus iste Senex. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

I observe ill your last number an 
extract from a work entitled “A 
Tour through the Southern Provin- 
ces of India, &c. M relating the dis- 
covery of a remarkable error itf an 
Edition of the Arabic Bible lately 
circulated among the inhabitants of 
Egypt and Syria. 

jf As this account seems calculated 
lo produce an impression unfavor- 


able to the character of our Reli- 
gious Societies in England, from 
tvhom a careful investigation into 
the merits of the Versions or Edi- 
tions of the Scriptures circulated by 
them may justly be expected, you 
will permit me I trust, to offer a few 
words in explanation on the subject. 

The Edition of the Arabic Bible 

in which the error referred to 
winds for Spirit ) occurs, is that 
printed at Newcastle in 1811, under 
the patronage of the Venerable and 
excellent Bishop of Durham, It is a 
reprint of the text of Walton's 
Polyglott. What motives may have 
induced the selection of that text I 
cannot say, but it appears probable 
that the comparatively imperfect in- 
formation which our countrymen 
then possessed respecting the stale 
of the Eastern Christians, their opi- 
nions and habits, their necessities, 
and the means of .supplying them, 
must be assigned as one principal 
reason for a choice which was cer- 
tainly unfortunate. The case above 
mentioned is not a solitary instance 
of mistake ; the whole Pentateuch 
is replete with errors of various 
magnitude aud importance, and the 
other books are by no means free 
from them. The Edition however, 
having been completed under so 
high a sanction, and by the labors 
of men, the purity of whose motives 
was unimpeachable, and the sound- 
ness of whose judgment, so far as 
it had facts to work upon, was de- 
servedly respected, the directors of 
our great religious institutions felt 
no hesitation in supplying them- 
selves from this source with the 
Arabic Scriptures. And thus the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, (at the suggestion of 
the above-mentioned Prelate, £d.) 
and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, obtained and circulated * 


* About fifty copies only were ever 
circulated by the former Society. Ed. 
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numerous copier of this Version, 
and at length the whole of the 
copies remaining in hand, were? 
transferred to the latter Institution, 
by the truly liberal prelate and 
his coadjutors. So far all seemed 
to be well: but time soon brought 
to light the mistake that had been 
committed. The reports of Mission- 
aries and of travellers, religious, 
scientific, and literary, gave proof 
that this Version was neither faith- 
ful to its original, nor acceptable 
to the people for whose use it was 
destined ; and to former testimonies 
of this kind, that under considera- 
tion has now been added. These 
representations have produced the 
effects which might have been de- 
sired from them. Inquiries were 
instituted into the subject, and it 
appearing that the Edition of the 
Arabic Bible printed at Rome by 
the Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, though not free from ble- 
mishes, was yet incomparably more 
faithful than the Polyglott Text ; 
and moreover, that it was the only 
Edition which the Christians of 
Syria and Egypt wo?jld receive or 
acknowledge ; steps were taken 
without delay by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, for execu- 
ting a reprint of it. This work is 
now completed : the New Testament 
has already been put into circula- 
tion, and the most gratifying testi- 
monies are received of its acceptance 
among the Eastern Christians. 

Thus Sir, I trust the evil com- 
plained of has been, to a great 
extent at least, remedied. 

I am. Sir, 

Respectfully Yours, 

Cantabrigiensis. 

March 19, 1823. 


Go shew thyself to the Priest : Safe 
Advice for a Sound Protestant, 
L. Womock, D. D. A . S , — 
clus, 11 . 7 . Blame not before 
thou hast examined the truth: 


Sound Protestant . [April, 

Understand first , and then rebuke . 
London : Printed for Robert Cla- 
ve!, at the Peacock in St. Pauls 
Church-yard. 1679. 

<l The occasion of this Paper was a Dis- 
course upon the cleansing of the Leper, 
(Matt. viii. 1 — 4.) and particularly that 
head of Application which was managed as 
fotloweth : We do stedfastly believe that 
every man must give an account of himself to 
God; and is it not then, at least adviseable, 
that he should shew himself unto the Priest ; 
that he may be the better prepared for 
that account? I know the law of Moses does 
not hind us, in its Authority; but yet, it 
may direct us, by a parity of reason. As 
that Law was a dispensation by the hand 
of Moses , so it was peculiar to the Jewish 
Nation. But as the Moral part of that 
Law (being the Law of Nature, in Piint, 
ami set forth for better information) is of 
perpetual use and obligation ; so the Cere- 
monial part, having a shadow of good 
things to come, does invite us earnestly to 
look after the substance, wherein we may 
possibly be concerned. 

“ The Apostle tells us, that under the 
letter of a Carnal Ordinance, many times, 
there lies hid a Spiritual signification. 
And this very Lcprosie of the body did 
represent another, much more malignant, 
noisoni, and pernicious, the Leprosie of 
Sin, that overspreads and defiles the soul. 
Now, was there a Ministry of divine insti- 
tution to take Cognizance of that, to in- 
spect the person so infected, and to give 
judgment of his condition ? And is there 
no provision made in this case of spiritual 
Leprosie? Was God more careful then 
of his peoples bodies, than he is now of 
their souls? No certainly,: Christ came a 
Physician for the soul, and applied himself 
to sinners, and their Ghostly maladies. 
The whole have no need of the Physician , 
but the sick ; I came not to call the righ- 
teous, but sinners to repentance *. Christ 
is a Priest for ever ; and though for that 
reason he can have no successor: Yet, 
because, in the execution of that Office, lie 
sits now in heaven, he was pleased to ap- 
point his substitutes to administer here in 
his Church on earth. As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you ; And he 
that receiveth you , receivet/t me ; and he i 
that hearethyou, heqpetk me +. And unless 
we value our health more than our salva- < 
tion, we will, no doubt, be as forward to ! 
shew ourselves unto the Priest, upon^a J 

• Matt. 9. 12. Mark 2. 17. Luke 5. 31. V j 
f Matt, x, 40, John xx, 21. Luke 10. 16. | 
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Spiritual, those Jews were, upon their 
Carnal account. And this is especially 
requisite in three Cases, 

“ ( l .) To inform o«r Judgment, 
t6 (2.) To assure our Conscience, And 
« (&) To credit our Communion. # 

“ Conference with the Priest is requisite; 

1 . To inform the Judgment. Many times, 
doubtful cases do arise, and the difficulties 
which do occur, in the conduct of a Cnris- 
tians life, are not few, nor to be neglected. 

And what Oracle can we so prudently ap- 
peal unto, as that Sacred faculty, whose 
skill and learning is design’d on purpose to 
* minister to such as stand in need of their 
instruction and conduct ? For the Priests 
lips should keep knowledge, and they 
should seek the Law at his mouth : for he 
is the Messenger of the Lord of Hosts*. 

If it were so in those days, much more 
under the dispensation of the Gospel, 
wherein the Veil is taken from the face of 
the Priest ; and his Ministration does so 
far exceed in glory. (2 Cor. 3. 9. & 13.) 

“ 2. Conference with the Priest is very 
requisite to assure the Conscience. A 
little guilt does afflict and trouble a ten- 
der Conscience ; and a scruple, many times 
(where really there is no such guilt at all, 
as is imagined) may much disquiet it. 
Now, to have assurance from a better judg- 
ment than my own; or (if not abetter) 
from a judgment, cloathed with a Sacred 
Office and Authority ; to have my doubts 
cleared by the discourses of a prudent 
pious person, and my jealonsie of guilt 
takdh off by a solemn absolution ; this, 
one would think, should bring in a consi- 
derable satisfaction. He that duly weighs 
the circumstances, with which the power 
of the Keys was delivered by our Saviour, 
cannot but be convinced, that there is 
more solid coinfort in that Ministry than is 
ordinarily imagined. You may read atten- 
tively the bequest, John 20, 20 , 21 , 22, 23. 

~ “ 3. It is requisite to shew our selves to 
! the Priest, to credit our Communion. The 
S Apostle has laid down this Canon; If 
\ any man that is catted a Brother (a Chris- 
| tian by Profession) be a fornicator , or 
| covetous, or an Idolator , or a railer , or a 
| drunkard, or an extortioner t, I would not 
have you give so much scandal to tbe 
Church, or So much countenance to such 
a person, as (olit of design or choice) to 
eat with him A Irian known to be*of a 
loosfe Conversation in^ny single, or more 
instances of wickedness though he has 
not been delated to his Snperiours, nor 
presented, or accused before any Court of 

*“ Mill, 2,7" t lCor.S. It. 
Remembrancer, No, 52. 


Judicature, yet being qpnscious to himself 
of scandal given to the Church whereof he 
js a Member, it will very well become 
nim, as an humble, as an ingenuous, as a 
penitent and serious person, to shew him- 
self to the Piiest, as well to obtain his ad- 
vice and prayers, as his approbation and 
encouragement, and for the satisfaction of 
those with whom he does communicate. 

He that denies the usefulness of such ad- 
dresses upon this threefold account, doth 
evacuate the use of the Ministry almost, 
to all intents and purposes. 

“ If he denies the first, to what purpose 
are our Catcchwngs, and our Sermons, 
unless he makes it his business to frequent 
them, not to inform his judgment, but to 
censure the discourse, and traduce the 
Preacher? If lie denies the second, what 
becomes of the benefit of Absolution, of 
good directions and advice, with all Ghost- 
ly comfort, admimstred, towards the peace 
of afflicted Consciences ? If he denies the 
third, he takes away one of the best expe- 
dients to prevent the scandal of an indis- 
criminate and free admission to fbe Lords 
Supper. 

« But not to reflect upon the Sentiments 
or Censures of rash men (whose passions 
are governed by their interest, and their 
judgments by their passions,) let us learn, 
what were the sober thoughts of such as 
were most zealous of a prudent and pious 
Reformation. We will begin with Her - 
mannus Archbishop of Colon, in his worthy 
attempt to that effect. Where he saith, 

* That private Confession and Absolution 

* are to be retained in the Churches; not 
‘ that there is any necessity of the parti- 
‘ cular enumeration of sins : But because, 
‘(that Catechising) that Instruction and 
‘ Consolation, which does accompany this 
‘ wholsom practice, is very profitable, and, 

‘ to many, very necessary; that they may 
‘ testitie their hearty sorrow for their sins 
< past, and their firm purpose of amend- 
4 ment for the future; and that they may 
* not be left in the dark, and doubtful of 
‘ their pardon and forgiveness.*’ Next 
we will observe ihe Augustan Confession, 
tendred with all humility (in the year 
1530.) to the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth, from which the very Name and Title 
of Protestants was derived, their address 
ending with these words, De quo hie etiam 
solenuiter $r publice Protestamur . In 
that Confession they do highly extol 1 the 
‘ power of the Keys, and the benefit of 

private Absolution ; that it does declare 


* ** Bonnes 1645. 
a peccatiif tn. fbl, 4/ 
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4 and apply the Gospel to terrified Con- 
4 sciences : And this application it makes, 
4 not ..only to all in general, but to every 
4 single person in particular, as our Savi- 
4 our Christ affirms, Thou hast gain’d thy 

* Brother .’ That 4 this Absolution is 
4 therefore to be retained in the Church ; 
4 and that the voice of the Gospel in this 
4 Ministry is to be believed as a voice from 
4 Heaven. And seeing Confesssion does 
4 make way for the benefit of this Absoln- 
4 tion, and forasmuch as the Rite and Cns- 
4 tom thereof does preserve, in the people, 
4 the understanding of power of the Keys, 
4 and of the Remission of sins ; and besides, 
4 seeing that Conference, there had, is of 
4 great advantage for mens instruction and 
4 warning ; Therefore’ say they, 4 we do 
4 diligently retain the use of Confession in 
4 our Churches; yet teaching them withal, 
4 that the particular enumeration of sins is 
4 not necessary of divine right, nor as mens 
4 Consciences to be burdened with it,’ &c. 
To this Confession subscribed, John Duke 
of Saxony Elector , George Marq. Bran - 
denburgh , Ernest Duke of Luner.burgh , 
Philip Lantgrave of Hess y John Fre- 
derick Duke of Saxony , Fruncis Duke of 
Lunebergh , Wolfangus Prince of Anhalt, 
the Senate and Magistrates of Nuren- 
borgh t the Senate of Kent Hagen. 

Jn the Confession of Saxony offered to 
the Council of Trent , 1551, they declared 
thus, 4 Concerning private Confession to 
4 be made to the Pastors, we do affirm 
4 that the custom of private Absolution is 
4 to be retained in the Church: And we do 
4 constantly retain it for many weighty 
4 causes; though we teach also, that a par- 
4 ticular recital of all sins, is neither of 

* divine command, or possible ; but apt to 
4 make faith the more feeble, and pious 
4 minds the more doubtful.’ 

4 In the Confession of Wittenbergh * 
(of 1552,) they declare, 4 Though they do 
4 not think the enumeration of their sins 
4 before a Priest, of necessity to Salvation, 

4 nor of any merit toward the remission of 
4 sins: Yet they take care, as far as may 
4 be, that Confession of sins in general 
4 may be retained in their Churches for two 
‘ reasons; The first, that the more igno- 
4 rant sort of people may, by that way of 

* Conference, be the better admonished 
4 ai;d instructed in all things necessary : 

4 The other, That upon this occasion, the 
4 Gospel of Christ, touching the remission 
4 of sins, may be particularly applied, and 
4 the assurance of Absolution be cither 
4 apprehended, or confirmed,' 

# 44 The Translator into English refers 
it to Au spurge, ut infra 1586. 


44 In the Confession of Boh* mia t they 
declare, 4 That though they do not injoyn, 
4 nor require a particular enumeration of 
4 sins, yet they teach that Penitents should 
4 have recourse to the Priest, (whom the 
t 4 Engli»li Translation J calls, the ‘ Physician 
4 of their souls’) to confess their sms to 
4 God before bim, and (as that Translator 
4 wordeth it) to declare their grief, trou- 
4 ble, and remorse ; to take advice and 
4 counsel, how they may avoid sin for the 
4 future, and to seek for absolution and 
4 pardon by this Ministry of the Keys, 
4 which is Christs Institution. They teach 
4 men also to magnific this Absolution 
4 and undoubtedly to believe what tins 
4 power of the Keys promiseth, seeing it is 
4 the voice of Christ himself, and exprest 
4 by his command, Receive ye the Holy 
4 Ghost; Whose sins ye remit , they are 
4 remitted, &c.|| and they would have them 
4 know that by this power and Ministry ot 
4 the Keys, and the authority of Christs 
4 Word, all their sins are pardoned.' To 

leave Foreiners, ’ , _ 

4 * Let us sec what the Advice aud Prac- 
tice of the Church of England is: (U 
She is very positive in her Order, Rules, 
and Canons, that all Persons should shew 
themselves unto the Priest, to be Cate- 
chized, and to hear Sermons, for the Inioi- 
ination of their Judgments. Rut (2) as to 
such as find themselves disquieted in mind 
and conscience, it is rather a matter o 
advice than of command ; for thus she 
does invite aud persuade them to apply 
themselves for their own benefit. , 

44 4 And because it is requisite, that no 
4 man should come to the holy Communion, 
4 but with a full trust in God’s mercy, and 
4 with a quiet Conscience ; therefore if 
4 there be any of you who cannot quiet his 
4 own Conscience, but requireth further 
4 comfort or counsel ; let him come to me, 

4 or to some other discreet and learned 
4 Minister of Gods Word, and open his 
4 grief, that by the Ministry of Gods holy 
4 Word, he may receive the benefit of 
4 Absolution, together with Ghostly coun- 
4 sel and advice, to the quieting of his 
4 Conscience, and avoiding of all scruple 
4 aud doubtfulness §.’ Nor is the Church of 
England less tender or cautions in her ad- 
vice and order at the Visitation of the 
Sick ; for the Rubrick before the Absolu- 
tion runs thus : 4 Here shall the sick per- 
4 son be moved to^make a special confes- 


•}* 44 J5S5.” 

{ “ Edit, by Tho. Thamas at Cam- 

bridge, 1586.” , 

$ 4 ‘ The first Exhortation before till 
Communion,” || “ John 2." 
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* fession of hit sins, i f he feels his Con - 
4 science troubled with any weighty mat - 
4 ter. After which Confession the Priest 
4 shall absolve him ( if he humbly and 
4 heartily desire it.* ) 

“ I confess, that in the third case, that 
of Scandal, her Rules and Canons are 
more strict ; and it would be much for the 
honour of God, aud of our Profession, if 
the iniquity and looseness of these times 
would allow us to be no less strict in the 
observation 'and practice of them. The 
Rubrick is this, 4 If any one that otters to 

* come to the holy Communion be an open 
14 and a notorious evil liver, or have done 
4 wrong to his Neighbour, so that the 
4 Congregation be thereby offended j the 
4 Curate having knowledge thereof, shall 
4 advertise him, in no wise to presume to 
4 come to the Lord’s Table, till he has 
4 openly declared his repentance, and 

* given satisfaction to the offended Congre- 
4 gation, and the party whom he hath 

* wronged. Tlje like order the Curate is to 
1 take with such as live in habitual hatred 

* and malice These are the terms and 
ends, for and upon which the Church of 
England sends her Members for their ad- 
vantage and remedy to the Priests Office. 
And whether the Presbyterian Party he 
more modest and geuttc in their Requiries 
we shall now consider. 

44 Not to look so far back as their 
Directory , and their Humble Advice to 
the Parliament, in their Grand Debate 
by the Kings Commission f, amongst their 
Exceptions against some passages in the 
JLiturgie, they desire the Ministers power 
both to admit and keep from the Lords 
Table, may be in these words, 4 The Minis- 
4 ter shall admit none to the Lords Supper, 
1 till they have made a credible profession 
4 of their Faith, and promised obedience 

* to the Will of God, and that all possible 
‘ diligence be. used, as is for the instruction 

* and reformation of scandalous offenders, 
4 whom the Minister shall not sutler to 
4 partake of the Lords Table, until they 
4 have openly declared themselves to have 
4 truly repented and amended their former 
4 naughty lives J.’ And not satisfied with 
a weeks warning for the Sacrament, they 
expostulate thus, 4 Is there leisure of self- 
4 examination, and restitution, and satis- 
4 faction, and going to the Minister for 
4 counsel to quiet his Conscience ?’ In Their 
Reformation of the *Liturgie they say 
thus, 4 They only arc to be invited to the 


s * “ See the Rubrick before the second 
Service.” 

t “ Page 14. & la.” t “ Page 134." 


4 Lords Table, and to come, that tiuly 
4 repent, and believe, and unfeignedly con- 
4 sent to the terms of the covenant* 
Then follows an odd Paranthesis ( 4 though 
4 all are not to be invited thus to believe 
4 and repent, and so to conic’ :) 4 but those 
4 arc to he admitted, by the Pastors, if 
4 they come, who, having the use of reason 
4 to understand what they do, and examine 
4 themselves, have made a personal profes- 
4 sion of Faith, Repentance, and Obe- 
4 diencc.’ And treating of Catechizing, 
and the approbation of those that arc to 
be admitted to the Lords Suppei, they 
give this order; 4 Let the Minister either 
4 go to their houses, or rather appoint the 
4 persons (of several Families) in their 
4 courses, to come to him for personal in- 
4 structions, where he may confer with 
4 those, who are unmeet to be Catechized 
4 publickly, or unwilling to submit to it, 

4 and there let him acquaint them with the 
4 substance of Christian i fai th and duty t. 
And they add this caution, 4 But let him 
4 not in pnblick or private meddle with 
4 impertinencies, nor sift people to know 
4 things unfit, or unnecessary to be dis- 
4 closed.’ And a little after their order is 
very strict and positive, in these and many 
other words. 4 Let none be admitted by 
4 the Minister to the Sacrament of the 
4 Lords Supper, till, being instructed in 
4 the Christian Religion, they do openly 
4 make a credible profession of their own 
4 faith, and promise to be obedient to the 
4 Will of God \. r And they add, - A pro- 
4 fession is credible when it is made uudei- 
4 standingly, seriously, voluntarily, dt h- 
4 beratcly, and not nullified by contradic- 
4 tion in Word or Deed.' And a littleafter, 

4 It is not private persons only, nut tii« 

4 Pastor.* of the Church, that imistuppiove 
4 of this Profession. Therefore before any 
4 are admitted to the Lords Supper, they 
4 shall give a good account of their Kuow- 
4 ledge, Faith, and Christian Conversation 
4 conformable thereunto, unto the Pastors 
4 of their respective Congregations, or else 
4 shall produce a certificate, that they have 
4 been approved or admitted to the Lords 
4 Supper in another Congregation, of which 
4 they were Members, and that by an 
4 allowed Minister, upon such approved 
4 profession as aforesaid.' And they close 
their charge with these words, 4 Lt* no 
4 Minister be inforced to admit any him- 
4 self to the Lords Supper, who hath been 
4 claucularly and irregularly approved. 
4 Those that after this Approbation prove 
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1 scandalous offenders, shall not by tlie 
‘ Minister be suffered to partake of the 

* Lords Table, until they have openly de- 

* dared themselves to have truly repented * 

* and amended their former naughty lives.* 
Thus much for the Presbyterian Brethren. 

We see then, that this Lesson Go shew 
thyself to the Priest, is a Doctrine, which 
all Parties find themselves more or less 
concerned in. The Church of Rome im- 
poses it with a very strict Seventy, to the 
overcharging and ensnaring of tender Con- 
sciences; and makes use of it to very wick- 
ed ends and purposes ; to fish out mens 
tempers and inclinations ; that as occasion 
serves, they may imploy them to destroy 
Princes, and subvert States and Kingdoms. 
Examples whereof we have in William 
Parry, and Edward Squire in the time of 
Queen Elezabeth> The Presbyterians 
exact the same duty with no loss zeal (I 
hope to no ill intent) but with an impe- 
rious rigour. 

The Church of England does advise aud 
order the practice of it, to these effects, 
t. e. To prevent Scandal, to promote Re- 
pentance, to advance Instruction, and to 
administer both caution and comfort to 
the Penitent ; or (to use the words of our 
most excellent Litany,) To strengthen such 
as do stand , to comfort and help the weak - 
hearted , to raise up them that fall , and 
finally to heat down Sataji under our feet . 

And to make it (like the yoakof a meek 
and gracious Master) the more practicable, 
light, and easie, she puts it on with as 
much moderation, gentleness, and lenity 
as is imaginable. Whether the Discourse 
above recited be not of this temper, and 
calculated for the very same Meridian, I 
leave the judicious Reader to determine. 

•Some men perhaps may think it savours 
as much of the Presbyterian, as others do 
of the Popish Doctrine; yet really it is 
neither the one nor the other : But the 
genuine Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, according to Antiquity, and the best 
Reformed. 

Nevertheless it hath been suggested that 
the said Doctrine was Popery, or wheel’d 
apace towards it. This suggestion I shall 
not impute to design or want of Charity : 

But to a mistaken zeal, or Godly jealousie, 
awakened in the Iusinuants, by the ini- 
qui!ie%and bloudy practices of the Popish 
Party. And to clear the Innocency Of my 
doctrine, l shall only appeal to the 
Premtants of forein Churches, foremen- 
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tinned, with the Requiries of th$ Presby- 
terian Brethren, so strictly insisted on 
since bis Majesties happy Restauration; 
and particularly I shall produce Mr. 
Richard Baxter (never taken for a friend 
tc Popery) to be my Compurgator . In 
his Nosegay * presented to Mr. Joseph 
Caryl , this is his positive and avowed Doc* 
trine, 4 Let me be bold to tell my Bre- 
4 thren of the Ministry , that though I 
4 deny them to have Credit or Authority 
4 against the known Word of God, yet so 
4 great is their Credit and Authority , even 
4 as Teachers and Guides of the Church, 

4 in causes agreeable to the Word, and in 
4 causes to the People doubtful and uu- 
4 known, and in causes left by the Word 
4 to their determination, (the Word deter- 
4 mining them but generally) that I think 
4 the ignorance of this Truth hath been the 
4 main Cause of our sad Confusions and 
4 Schisms in England, and that the Minis - 
4 ters have been guilty of it, partly by an 
4 over-modest concealing their Authority, 

4 and partly by an indiscreet opposition to 
4 the Papists Error of the Authority of the 
4 Church j And I think till we have better 
4 taught, even our Godly people, what 
4 credit and obedience is due to their 
4 Teachers and Spiritual Guides , the 
4 Churches of England shall never have 
4 peace , or any good or Established Order . 

4 1 say again, we are broken for want of 
4 the knowledge of this truth ; and till this 
4 be known, we shall never be well bouud 
4 up and healed.’ 

The Reader will please to take notice, 
that this is so far from Popish Tyranny, 
that it is our Presbyterian Moderation, 
and Mr. Baxters own Sober Sadness ; and 
he thought it a Truth of so great import-** 
ance, that he set a hand in the Margin to 
remark it, and point it out to every Rea- 
der , as most worthy of his observation. And 
such as would see more of his thoughts iu 
this point, he refers them to wbat he has 
written on it, in his Method for peace of 
Conscience , and in the Second Part of his 
Book of Rest, and in the Preface to that 
Part. 

The Premises well considered, I am apt 
to believe, the Judicious Reader will con- 
clude, that to adhere stedfastly to the 
sober and prudent establishment of the 
Church of England, is very safe Advice 
for all Sound Protestants . 

* 44 Page 83.” 
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SACRED POETRY. ' 

THE MAN OF SORROWS. 

(. Isaiah liii.) 

Thou wast oppress’d my Saviour and my God ! 

A dreary path thy painful footsteps troa r ) 

Thou wast despis’d of them whose ranc’rous hate 
Turn’d from the lowly meekness of thy state! 

A man of sorrows thou, to suff ring born, 

Didst bear the blow, the mockery of scorn, 

And, like the patient lamb, to slaugher led, 

To shame and grief didst bend thy sacred head! 

Aud we esteem’d thee, in thy stiff rings still 
Afflicted by thy heavn’ly Father’s will : 

Rut ’twas to bear our burdens thou didst yield, 

And by thy stripes were our transgressions heal’d. 

O King of Glory! did thy life-blood flow 
To save from rum and eternal woe ? 

Thou gav’st thy soul, for us an offering made, 

Thy precious blood our dear-bought ransom paid, 

And for thy sinful creatures thou didst drain 
That bitter cup of agony and pain. 

O, by thy passions depth in that diead houi, 

That saw thee whelm'd by Hell’s tremendous pow’i, 

By the large sweat-drops falling from thy brow. 

When thy meek head did to its burden bow, 

By the. sharp thorns thy bleeding temples woie. 

And by the cross thy dying form that bore, 

Lord, at my pray’rs, thy Spirit’s help impart, 

To cleanse the faults of a polluted heart! 

Root from my bosom each corrupting sin y 
Infuse the law of' holiness within : 

Teach me to lieav’n and happiness the way, 

Thy Gospel bow to love, and how t* obey: 

To God and thee my ransom’d soul to give, 

And, by the power of thy death, to live. C. I*. 


HYMN OF THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS 

ON THEIK WAY TO DEATH. 

Hallelujah! Lord our God ! 

Now our earthly path is trod ; 

Past are now our cares and fears, 

And we quit this vale of tears. 

Hallelujah ! King of kings ! 

Now our spirits spread their wings, 

To the mansions of the blest, 

To thine everlasting rest. 

Hallelujah! Lord of Lords! 

Be our last and dying words. 

Glory, to our God above. 

To our murderers peace audjove. 

Mtriifrof A ntwck * 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons preached before a Country 
Congregation. By William Bi- 
shop , M.A. Rector of Ufton 
Nervet , Berks , and late Fellow of 
Oriel College , Oxford .* 12 mo. 
180 pp. Riviugtons. 1823. 

These Sermons are strictly what 
their title would lead us to expect, 
village Sermons. They are simple 
without being homely, and brought 
down to the comprehension of the 
most ignorant without their sinking 
to the common fault in such cases of 
being low, and too familiar. They are 
short and plain ; abounding in much 
pious and practical exposition of the 
Scriptures, and earnest exhortation ; 
and are consequently peculiarly 
fitted for the use of the poor and 
private families. There is nothing 
enthusiastic in them ; and yet every 
word evidently comes warm from the 
heart of their Author. They speak 
home to every man’s conscience, 
declare fully the whole Gospel in 
all its distinctive doctrines and pre- 
cepts, and convey them in language 
at once warm, affectionate, impres- 
sive aud forcible. The subject 
matter may be collected from the 
follow ing table of contents. 

The disobedience and fall of man, 
Eceles. vii. 27. 29. Redemption of 
mankind by Jesus Christ, Rom. vii. 
24, 25. The aid of the Holy Spirit 
essential to Christian obedience, 
Acts xvi. 14. The three witnesses 
on earth, the spirit, the water, and 
the blood, 1 John v. 8. To bear 
our cross, a necessary part of Chris- 
tian duty, Luke xiv. 27. No com- 
pensation for the loss of the soul, 
Mark viii. 36. The inestimable 
value e of the soul, Mark viii, 37. 
Confession of sin the first step to- 
wards amendment of life, 2 Sam. 
xii. 7. Mercy the prevailing feature 
of the Gospel, John viii. 10, 11. 
The delay of repentance dangerous, 
Luke xix. 8. Tht duty of training 


up children in religious habits, 
Prsov. xxii. 6. The guilt of swear- 
ing, Matt. v. 34. The necessity of 
speaking truth on all occasions , Gen. 
xxvii. 13. 

It would be tedious to enter into a 
detailed examination of each par- 
ticular Sermon ; and our object is 
not so much a review, as a simple 
declaration of our opinion of the 
value of these sermons, and a w ish to 
introduce them to the notice of our 
readers, by the selection of a few 
of their more prominent passages. 

In the first Sermon we meet with 
the following practical reflection on 
the goodness of God, in allowing 
man to eat of every tree of the 
garden w ith only with one exception. 

“ We see here the goodness and bounty 
of God towards Adam in permitting him 
to take without restraint of all other fruit : 
he might not only satisfy his hunger, but 
please also his taste ; so little is the Al- 
mighty disposed to deny his creatures any 
reasonable indulgence, and so much does 
lie consult for their comfort and enjoy- 
ment ! He is not a stern and severe task- 
master, who takes pleasure in ciossing the 
innocent wishes of his creatures, and pro- 
nounces every gratification sinful. Far, 
far from it ! Ins aim is to render the ways 
of religion 4 the ways of pleasantness 
and the rules which he lays down are all 
intended for this very put pose, if man will 
but listen to him, and follow the guidance 
of God rather than the dictates of his own 
will.* P.2 

The immediate consequences of 
the disobedience of our first parents 
are then plainly and forcibly stated 
and thus practically applied. 

“ But the consequence of guilt soon 
overtook them ; and the Devil, who had 
led them into sin, left them to bear the 
weight of the punishment, rejoicing in the 
mischief which he bad caused. 

il * They heard thd* voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of 
the evening / but, alas ! they heard it no 
longer with pleasure : they feared to meet 
their gracious Master, whose command 
they bad broken, and whose anger therefore 
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they jus Jy dreaded. Adam and Eve, we 
are told by Moses, 1 hid themselves from 
the presence of the Lord God among the 
trees of the garden V 

But this was a vain attempt to escape 
from the presence of an offended God. 
‘ The Lord God called unto Adam ami 
said unto him, Where art thou ?* The 
guilty Adam, trembling and confused, yet 
not daring to disobey his Maker a second 
time, made this weak excuse, which brought 
with it aq evidence of his guilt ; 4 I heard 
thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, 
because I was naked, and I hid myself f,’ 
But he had met his Maker before without 
fear, though he was then, as now, naked : 
the real difference was, he was then inno- 
cent, and now guilty. God proceeds to 
draw the confession of his sin from his own 
words : ‘ Who told thee that thou wast 
naked t?' Thou never madest this dis- 
covery before; how hast thou made it 
now? ‘ Hast thou eaten of the free; 
whereof I commanded thee that thou 
shouldest ndt eat?’ Mark here, my bre- 
thren, the cowardice and selfishness of sin. 
Though Adam loved his wife with the 
fondest affection, and, in his state of in- 
nocence, would probably have suffered any 
evil, rather than bring trouble upon her, as 
soon as he fell into sin, he became fearful 
and ungenerous : he thought only how lie 
might deliver himself from the wrath of 
ail angry God. ‘ And the man said, The 
woman whom thou givest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat 
u Behold then the guilty pair standing 
before the Lord of heaven and earth, and 
waiting, in fearful expectation, the sentence 
which they well knew, would be pro- 
nounced upon them. Behold them in 
this state, and think what must be your 
own condition when you appear at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, not alone as they 
were, but before the eyes of millions. 
'Think how yon will endure the presence 
of yonr Almighty Judge, if you have to 
reflect that, like Adam and Eve, you have 
broken his law, and thought scorn of his 
commandments ; and this, not in a single 
instance, (as was the case with them,) but 
through the whole course of your lives !” 

P. 5. 

The whole is thus summed up, 
and faithfully applied. 

p u Here then, my brethren, you have the 
history of Adam's fall laid before you, in 
the words of the Holy Spirit, from the 

* Genesis iii. 8. t Ibid. iii. 10. 

! Ibid.iii.il. § Ibid, iii. IS. 
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Bible. You see that Adam, with all the 
advantages which he possessed, with a na- 
ture as yet unstained by sin, cduld not 
keep his innocence, but fell a prey to the 
arts ot the devil. From the time of his 
disobedience lie forfeited the protection 
which had hitherto supported him, and 
bis descendants in every age have not only 
to struggle with inclinations that invit- 
them to sift but have also the same active 
and malicious enemy to resist who pre- 
vailed over the first parents of mankind : 
for, as I have before observed, St. Peter 
describes our adversary the Devil ‘ as a 
roaring lion, who walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour;’ and warns us to 
be on our guard, that by watchfulness and 
sobriety, but especially by earnest prayei, 
we may be secured against his power. 

“ A 8 long therefoie as you depend upon 
yourselves only for guidance and protec- 
tion, you cannot possibly find the path of 
duty, much less can you hope to walk in 
it. As the text declares, ‘ men have 
sought out many inventions we have 
each a way of our own, which is contrary 
to God’s will, and we can never please 
him till we make our daily study to 
enquire what the will of God is, and set 
ourselves seriously to do it in the daily 
business of life. God, as I have often 
told you, does not require you to quit your 
present line of life. If it is an honest and 
useful way of earning a maintenance, you 
may regard it as that calling to which he 
has appointed you. Itis not then a change 
of employment which he expects, but 
that you shall conduct yourselves in that 
employment, whatever it be, as the ser- 
vants of God : that yon shall be honest, 
sober, and diligent : that you shall receive 
every good you enjoy as the gift of God, 
and make the best use of it : not indulging 
1 in riot and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, notin strife and envying? 
but that you shall be temperate, sober, and 
chaste, in obedience to the commands of a 
crucified Saviour, which St. Paul expresses 
by this strong language, ‘ put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ*;’ take his command- 
ments for your daily rule of life and con- 
duct, and make them by constant use to 
sit as easy upon you as the clothes you 
wear. Instead therefore of looking after 
forbidden indulgences, which war against 
the soul, and will hinder you from partak- 
ing of the benefits purchased by Christ for 
all who obey him aod make his will the 
great object of their lives, attend faithfully 
to the duties of your calling, for bis sake 
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whose servants you are, and who died to 
make you his. Letjiusbands and wives, 
parent* and children, masters and servants, 
relations, friends, and neighbours, * do t 
justly, love mercy,* and walk humbly with 
God. Instead of considering on/// what 
yc shall cat, and what ye shall driuk, and 
wherewithal ye shall be clothed ; instead 
of looking no farther than this, or 4 pro- 
viding for the flesh to fulfil tin lust there- 
of,’ study how you may 4 grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge and love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.' 

For your encouragement you have the 
assurance of Jesus Christ himself, that 4 if 
yon will ask forgiveness of God in humble 
and earnest prayer, he will pardon you, 
for the sake of his beloved Son ; if you 
will seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
you shall find it ; if you will knock at the 
door of divine mercy, it shall be opened 
unto you.’ 

“ O taste therefore, and see how gra- 
cious the Lord is ! ‘ blessed is every one 
that pntteth his trust in him, and kcepeth 
evermore his commandments/ H P. 12, 

The second Sermon presents a 
clear and animated statement of 
what our Redeemer has done and 
suffered for us, what he expects 
from us, what he lias promised to 
us, and what therefore, if we are 
wise, we shall not neglect by the 
grace of God on our ow n parts to 
do. 

u At the time when Adam and Eve had 
offended God by eating of the forbidden 
fruit, that gracious Master, in his wrath 
remembering mercy, promised a Deliverer 
in language which, though then imperfectly 
understood, has been made plain to us by 
the birth of Jesus Christ. 

44 He came into the world, first to teach 
mankind what God requires of them ; to 
set before our eyes, in the clearest manner, 
the various duties which belong to us ; and 
he b^ij^ht these duties under two lead- 
ing heads ; namely, that we should love 
God with all our heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength ; and that we should 
love our fellow-creatures as ourselves j 
which love we are to shew by doing to 
otlierj what we should wish and expect 
other* to do to ns . 

** Christ having proved himself to be a 
teacher sent from God, by giving sight to 
the Wind, making the deaf to hear, the 
to speak, the lame to walk, and by 
UNitg the dead to life, gave himself up 
t<%#u$br death upon the cross, that all 
who believe in him, and prove their belief 


by keeping his commandments, 4 « should 
uot perish, but have everlasting life.’ 

4 ‘ To mdkc known to all mankind that 
he had prevailed over the power of the 
Devil, who had brought death into the 
world, by inviting Adam and Eve to 
one rid God, Christ rose from the dead the 
third day after he had suffered on the 
cross, and declared that, in the same man- 
ner as he had risen, alt who were in their 
graves should come forth from the dust of 
the earth. 

44 But then, as the blessings which he 
purchased by his death were intended for 
those only who serve him faithfully, he 
has also assured us that they only who 
have done good shall rise to everlasting 
happiness. All who have lived a careless 
or a sinful life ; who have paid no regard 
to the will of God, nor had him in their 
thoughts, will rise indeed from the dust, 
but not to happiness, not to the joys of 
heaven ; they will be cast into hell, there 
to dwell evermore with the Devil and his 

For at the end of the world Christ will 
come, attended by thousands and ten thou- 
sands of angels, to judge all mankind. 
He 4 who knoweth the very .secrets of the 
heart’ will call us all to a strict account, 
uot only for what we have done which we 
ought not to have done, but for what we 
have left undone also which wc ought to 
have done ; and he will sit in judgment not 
only on our actions, but on our words, 
and even our very thoughts. How much 
thercfoie does it concern us all to gain* the 
favour of this great Being, whose power 
none can escape, and who has threatened 
to pour out his wrath upon the obstinate 
sinner, while he promises blessings, without 
number and without end, to those wtio 
wilt listen to him and seek to please him 
in the daily duties of that state of life unto 
which lie has been pleased to call them ! 

From the fourth Sermon we select 
the opening, as containing a very 
practical explanation of 1 John v. 
8, together with the concluding 
part of the Lord* Supper. 

44 The three that bear witness to Jetit* 
Christ upon earth, and seal up the truth 
of his promises to us, are (1) the water 
in baptism, by which we are cleansed 
from the filth of one sins; ( 2 ) the blood 
of Christ, recalled to our thought* at the 
Lord’s Supper by means of the bread and 
wine, which blood was shed to procure 
the pardon of our sins ; (3) and the Holy 
Spirit, who teaches us to regard the two 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper, as the means appointed by Christ 
luum^Jf to help forward our deliverance 
from t|ie guilt and puuishment of sin ; now 
these three, the spirit, the water, and the 
blood, agree iu and make good one and 
the same truth concerning Jesus Chhlt, 
the only Saviour and Redeemer of man- 
kind *. 

44 We sec here three tilings brought to- 
gether, which ought therefore to be con- 
sidered, not separately and by themselves, 
but as bclongiug to each other, and as 
only appearing iu their proper character 
when united. I mean tile aid of the 
Holy Spiut, Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper.' 1 P. 45. 

44 The last thing mentioned in the text 
is the Sacrament ut the Lord's Supper. 

44 You read, that 4 Jesus Christ, the night 
on which he was betrayed, took bread, and, 
when he had given thanks he brake it, and 
gave it to his chosen disciples, (or fol- 
lowers,) saying, Tnis is my Body which 
is given for -ygu 9 (this is intended, in other 
words, to remind yon of my Body which 
will shortly be offered for you on the 
cross,) do this in remembrance of me. 
Likewise after supper he took the cup, 
and, when he lrad given thanks, he gave 
it to them, saying. Drink ye all of this, 
for this is my blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for you, and for many, for 
the remission (or forgiveness) of sins. Do 
this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remem- 
brance of me f/ 

“ t Now would Christ at that solemn hour, 
when he had before his eyes the death 
which he was about to suffer, when he 
had it in his thoughts 4 to finish the work 
which his Father had given him to do/ 
would he, at such a time, have dwelt, as 
he did, on auy subject which was not of 
great importance? By saying to his dis- 
ciples, * Drink ye all of the cup/ he gives, 
in fact, the same command to his servants 
in every future age. We declare then, on 
the authority of Christ himself, that it is 
the bouuden duty of every Christian to 
partake of the Lords Supper* To draw 
bjiek from it therefore, is to disobey your 
Lord and Master, Doubtless the Lord's 
Supper will be of no service to those who 
prepare not themselves to receive it by a 
firm trust in Jesus Christ, by sorrow for 
their past sins, joined with a steadfast reso- 
lution of amondmenL and by brotficrly 
love towards all maukiud j nor wifi Bap- 


* See D’Oyly’s and Maut*s Family Bible 
- on this verse. 

f Matt. xxyi. Mark xiv. Luke xii. 
19, j Cor. xi. 24. 
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tism profit any wbo # keep not the pro- 
mises aud vows mado for them at the holy 
i tout. In truth, the death of Christ w*W he 
of no benefit to those who refuse to do 
his will} it were better for such men, far 
better, that they had never been bom. 
But the Sacrament of the Lord'd Supper 
will be of the greatest service to those who 
examine themselves and so prepare to 
4 eat of that bread and drink of that cup.* 
Do not mistake so far as to think that it 
is left to our choice whether we will par- 
take of it or not : Christ calls upon us to 
partake of it : if therefore we refuse His 
invitation, and seek not to acquire that 
frame of mind which is to fit us for re- 
ceiving this Sacrament as we ought, we 
set up our own will against the will of our 
heavenly Master, and prove ourselves dis- 
obedient servants. 

“ That we feel the obligation which lies 
upon us to partake of this Sacrament, we 
shew plainly enough when we eagerly seek 
for it in sickness, as soon as the disease 
threatens our life. We are unwilling to 
go out of the world without having, once 
at least, obeyed the dying command 6f a 
crucified Saviour. Why then during the 
season of health, when the fears of death 
have not yet taken hold of us, why 
should we not in health give Christ this 
proof of our ready and cheerful obedience? 
Do we wait till our spirits are broken by 
old age ? But who will promise that we 
shall live to that period ? Let us then, in 
tlie prime of life, approach the holy table 
of our Redeemer, in obedience to his dying 
command. 

44 He has a claim upon our obedience, 
because he is appointed by God the Fa- 
ther to be our King ; aud of his kingdom 
there will be no end. He has a claim 
upon our gratitude, because be consented 
to die that we might live . for ever. He 
lias a claim upon our belief and confi- 
dence, because he hath spoken the truth, 
and delivered to us the words of eternal 
life. When he commands us therefore to 
4 eat of that bread aud drink of that cup/ 
which are to remind us of his body nailed 
to the cross, and the blood streaming there 
from his wounds, how can we draw back 
from his loving invitation, and refuse to 
appear before him ? 

44 What would a master say of that ser- 
vant, who though repeatedly ordered to do 
the same tiling, should as often refuse to 
do it ? Would be not consider this repeated 
^refusal as a sufficient reason for dismissing 
him from his service ? How, in fact, could 
he stand acquitted for continuing to em- 
ploy one who bad broken, wantonly 
broken, the bond of obedience, winch he 

2 G 
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had taken upon hiitfself when he entered 
into liis service t 

“ If you have hitherto tlionght lightly of 
your ingratitude in disobeying so plain 
and positive a command, intended more- 
over for your lasting benefit, reflect upon 
the subject again. Be not led away by 
the example of others, foi you are warned 
that you must not follow a multitude to do 
evil * : and remember, that, though they 
may lead you astray, you will yourselves 
have to answer for every neglect, as well 
as for every transgression, of duty. 

“ The textjoins together the Holy Spirit, 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. They 
are three witnesses for the truth of the 
Gospel upon earth, and they will either 
speak for or against every Christian at the 
day of judgment. They are parts of one 
great scheme, and what Christ has brought 
together we must not attempt to put 
asunder. 

“ It is in vain to say that you mean no 
affront to Christ, that you have a high 
respect for the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and that you draw back because 
you are not prepared to receive it. Why 
then do yon not set about the necessary 
preparation ? When Christ calls you, will 
you tell him that you are not ready ? and, 
though again and again invited, will you 
still refuse to come? This surely is not 
the conduct of a true Christian ; this is 
not the conduct of one who would present 
himself before God * with a humble, 
lowly, penitent, and obedient heart.’ 

“ Shew therefore your reverence of your 
Saviour, your giatitude towards him, your 
love of him, not by words, but by deeds. 
Hold back nothing from him which he 
requires at your hands. Say with Samuel, 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant hearethf.’ 
And with David, ‘ In the volume of the 
book it is written of me that I should fulfil 
thy will, O my God ; I am content to do 
it, yea, thy law is within my heart P. 
52 . 

The fifth on bearing our cross, 
contains the following feeling appeal 
to every pious and grateful heart, 
together with a useful application 
of the text to all classes and descrip- 
tions of persons. 

“ Ask now yourselves, my brethren, 
whether you would not be encouraged in 
the midst of difficulties, if you thought 
tbatsome dear frieud looked on and be- 

!*,> \ . J l I 

" * Exod. xxiii. 2. 

■ . t 1 Sam. iii. 10. 

+ Psalm xl. 10. 


held with joy your honest straggles to do 
your duty? Would not his praise cheer 
you, and make you more desirous than 
ever of holding out, and coming off suc- 
cessful in your endeavours ? And will not 
the thought of being approved by God 
be welcome to us, if we learn to love him, 
as we ought, to look upon him on all 
occasions, and to take the greatest delight 
in gaining his approbation ? When wc 
reflect moreover on his goodness, first in 
creating us, and then in providing for us 
tiie means of pardon and everlasting hap- 
piness by the death of Ins Son, what 
powerful reasons have we to love him with 
all our hearts, and to put our whole trust 
in him ? 

“ Indeed, this only is wanting to make 
all men sincere and earnest Chnstians ; we 
could not be other than such if we really 
loved God, for his favour would then be 
necessary to our peace ; we could know 
no enjoyment, while we had cause to four 
that he was displeased with ns. 

“ Laying then the foundation of every 
duty in I lie command of God, and striving 
after an earnest wish to perform each 
command by learning to love him, let 
us enquire on each occasion what his 
will is. 

“ The duty demanded of us in the text is 
to * bear our cross to bear, that is, any 
hardships which may befal us in the path 
of our duty, tfitli cheerful submission to 
the will of our heavenly Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ. ' *» 

tl Each has his cross, which is, in fact, his 
trial ; something that calls for patience and 
submission, whether it arise from without 
or within ; whether, in other words, it 
springs from any circumstances winch be- 
long to his particular situation in life, or 
from Ins temper, or fiom the state of his 
health. 

“ They who are far advanced in years, 
feel the infirmities of age; tbeir strength 
now fails them, the activity of former years 
is gone by never to leturn : they are subject 
to pain, and those things which formerly 
yielded pleasure have now lost their power 
of producing enjoyment. Their eyes grow 
dim, their ears become dull of hearing, 
their limbs are stiff and feeble, and the 
body bends under its own weight. 

4 * This i* the cross which those have to 
bear, whose yeara have increased upon 
them till • their strength becomes often 
but labour and sorrow.’ 

“ Here, as in every other instance, the 
duty is cheerful submission to the will of 
God $ they have had their season of health 
$nd strength ; and as the evening follows 
the morning, youth must be succeeded by 
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old age. j It would be ai unreasonable for 
(lie old to complain of their age, as it 
would be in any one to murmur because 
(he morning or noon did not last for ever, 
but gave way, in turn, to the evening. 

“ But if age has its trials, it has its com- 
forts also. The old have to look, hack bn 
difficulties overcome, or at least gone by, 
which still await the young. 4 Man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward *.* 
How many struggles have the aged passed 
through, . which will not return ! How 
many dangers have gone over their heads, 
which the young have yet to undergo 
before they reach old age ; and when these 
lost have arrived at that period, they will 
still have their trials ! 

41 If their youth has been spent sobeily 
and in the fear of God, can we look on the 
old without regarding them as passengers 
on the ocean, who, after having met with 
many storms and tempests, see 4 the haven 
before them where they would be.’ 4 The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, when it is 
found in the* way of righteousness t.’ 

44 If, on the other hand, their youth has 
been spent in evil courses, the old ought 
to make the best amends in tlieii power, 
by giving themselves up, in the evening of 
their days, to the service of Almighty God 
and his Son Jesus Christ. Let not their 
infirmities and feebleness hinder them from 
making their peace with God by submis- 
sion to his holy will. Let them take up 
their cross, and follow Him who died to 
save them, in meekness, and patience, and 
wvtli hearts lifted up from earth to heaven: 
Jet them pass the short time which re- 
mains to them in this world, as strangers 
* who look fora city not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens/ 

44 There aie some, who, though not old, 
feel the infirmities belonging to age, from 
frequent sickness. Pain, when it conti- 
nues week after week, and month after 
month, is undoubtedly a sore trial. But 
then it draws oft' the sufferer from many of 
those snares which health and a flow of 
spirits bring with them: it invites them 
to serious reflection, by teaching them how 
vain are the boasted advantages of the pre- 
sent life ! how ill they deserve to be prized 
by us, as they often are, above those bless- 
ings which support us in sickness, and 
smooth tile bed of death. When Ins 
strength foileth, and faintness seizes upon 
the sufferer, eveq, then, as long as the 
power of thought remains, how soothing 
it is to have a 4 conscience void of offence 


towards God and man I 1 To all such a 
bright prospect opens, through the death 
of Jesus Christ upoft* the cross; they may 
t lift up their eyes to the heavens by a firm 
belief in their Saviour’s promises, and 
look forward to the time when pain and 
sorrow shall pass away for ever. 4 They 
who sow in tears, shall reap in joy : he 
that now goeth on his way weeping, and 
yet bearetjj good seed, shall doubtless 
come again with joy, and bring his sheaves 
with him For to those who hear their 
sufferings with patient submission to the 
will of God, a reward is laid-up in heaven 
which man cannot take from them. 

44 Poverty is another trial — the poor 
have to bear their cross. Though their very 
poverty frees them from many cares ami 
troubles which belong to the rich, they 
have still sufferings to endure. Yet pa- 
tience will lighten their weight, l>y dispos- 
ing the poor to make the best of them. 
Nothing contributes so much to take oft' 
the edge of suffering, as the habit of cheer- 
ful resignation. We bend, by degrees, the 
pole to the form which we wish it to take ; 
and the mind in like manner bends by de- 
grees to the burthen which it has to sup- 
port. But this i9 not all — God, whose 
eyes are constantly upon all his servants, 
will be ever ready to help those whom he 
beholds humble and patient, and resigned 
to his holy will. Lazarus the beggar, after 
having endured, without murmuring, the 
sufferings which fell upon him, was taken 
by the angels, after death, into Abraham's 
bosom — was carried, that is, to a place of 
joy and everlasting happiness. 

44 God, who permits his servants, for the 
trial of their obedience, to be visited witli 
difficulties and troubles of various kinds, 
does not willingly afflict the sons of men— 
afflicts them, not from disregard to their 
feelings, but for their profit, that they 
may be saved at length in the day ot the 
Lord, for the sake of Christ, by submitting 
themselves to the will of God, and bearing 
with cheerful resignation whatever may 
befal them. The poor in this world may 
yet be rich in faith — may believe in Jesus 
Christ, as the Saviour of all who serve and 
obey him, and may also do those things 
which ore pleasing in his sight. 

Let each, therefore, keep in mind, that 
sufferings of some kind are the portion of 
all : they are trials with which »God is 
pleased to visit us. To fret, and complain, 
and murmur, while it only increases the 
evil, becomes also a resistance to the will 
and purpose of God. They who will not 
bear their cross, cannot be the servants of 


• Job. v. 7. 
t Piov. xvi. 31. 


* Psalm exxvi. 6, 7. 
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Christ— they give liim u|> when they grow 
impatient, and rail against their lot ; where- 
as the true Christian, in obedience to the 
command of his great Master, strives by 1 
prayer and watchfulness to ‘ possess his 
soul in patience V ** P. 76. 

We have only toom for the fol- 
lowing picture of the sincere Chris- 
tian, as he passes on through the hum* 
ble business of the day, and of the 
prize that through the merits of his 
Redeemer awaits him hereafter in 
heaven. 

u When he wakes in the morning, his 
first duty he feels to be a thanksgiving to 
God for having carried him through the 
past night in safety, and a prayer for pro- 
tection through the present day. Ho then 
enters upon his daily work with an honest 
desire of doing justice to his employer, by 
giving him the full measure of his time and 
strength. Aware that the eye of his future 
Judge is constantly upon him, he does not 
slacken in his diligence, but follows his 
employment contentedly and with cheer- 
fulness. He takes the food which God 
baa enabled him to earn by the sweat of 
his brow, and eats it with thankfulness. 
At the close of the day be returns to his 
home, and rejoices to find himself once 
more in the bosom of his family. Here 
he lays hold of every opportunity to check 
strife and each selfish feeling, by encourag- 
ing brothers and sisters to be kind to each 
other, and to give up their own wishes for 
the sake of promoting the wishes and com- 
forts df the rest. He ig never better pleased 
than When be can see in his children a 
desire to make each other happy, and he 
blesses God for having implanted such a 
disposition in those, whose welfare lies so 
near bis heart Before lie lies down to 
rest, he returns thanks to heaven for the 
support which has been bestowed upon 
himself and his family through the past 
day,, praying God to continue over them 
all the same watchful care and protection, 
usd he teaches bis children to follow so 
wise an example. Does not a day thus 
spent furnish matter for cheerful reflection 
is often as one looks back upon it? There 
Is nothing hem of noisy joy— nothing which 
hurries on the spirits to u pitch of giddy 
ivirtSi— but them is a calm and sober plea- 
gum, *9i which the mind delights to dwell, 
in* which we may humbly trust God him- 
self beholds with approbation. This is to 
jooruey on through time with eternity full 


before us : days thus passed ard written 
down by Almighty God in the book of life.” 
P.90. 

t% A prize is set before us by die Lord 
Jesus, which is richer than earth possesses ; 
a prize described to ns as 4 a crown V and 
* an eternal weight of glory t.’ !n some 
parts of Scripture the happiness of heaved 
is represented under the figure of a feast f: 
in others we are told, that a great multi- 
tude of all nations, and kindred, and ‘peo- 
ple, and tongues, shall be assembled tafot'6 
the throne of God, clothed in white robes, 
with palms in tlreir hands §. The white 
robes point out the righteousness of snch 
as wear them — the palms are borne as signs 
of rejoicing and triumph, and they mark 
those who bear them as conquerors, as 
having prevailed by the blood of Jesns 
Christ over that great enemy of mankind 
the Devil. 

(< The faithful Christian, when admitted 
into heaven, will join the company of « just 
men made perfect,* and enjoy the happi- 
ness of conversing with them for ever. 
He will be freed from all pain and sorrow — 
the tear will be wiped from every eye — the 
understanding will be enlarged, so as to see 
clearly what now * we behold as through 
a glass darkly’ — the heart will be warmed 
by those kind and generous feelings, which 
on earth yield the purest pleasure we can 
enjoy, and which will no longer become 
faint and languid from the perverseness of 
our own heart, or be chilled hy the ingrati- 
tude of others. The happiest moments of 
our lives here, those moments which pfcss 
so quickly away and are gone, will be far 
exceeded by the bliss which will there last 
for ever. There will be no need of night 
to give rest after fatigue, for weariness will 
there be unknown; no change of scene 
will be required to refresh the worn spirits, 
for cheerfulness and joy will there prevail 
without end, and without decay. 

“ Conceive then a person On earth to be 
gifted with perpetual youth, with unshaken 
health, with a strong and active under- 
standing, with a warm and generous heart 
— conceive him to be surrounded vrifh 
friends, who love him and whom lie loves, 
possessed of every thing which fortune can 
bestow, and assured, moreover, that these 
should never be taken away from him— 
conceive, above all, that the precious Au- 
thor of.these blessings should be constantly 
present to him— that Le should see him, 
converse with him, and know for a cer- 
tainty that bis favour worfld never be for- 


* “ t Tim. iv. 8. 1 Peter v. 4. Rev. 
iii. 11. vi. 2.” t * 2 Cor. »v. 17, M 

t“Rev,xw.9.* § * Rev. vii. %** 
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feited — <*bnc*iv^ a peraon placed aider 
Mich circumstances, and you wilt yet have 
hut a faint and imperfect notion of the joys 
which God has laid up for his faitlifnl ser- 
vants in heaven, 

f< Are not here, my brethren, sufficient 
reasons to make us watch oyer our souls f 
If then we value peace of mind, and would 
secure the Comfort of a lively hope for our 
support under the vexations and disap- 
pointments of life — if, moreover, we would 
lay up for jmrselves, through the mercies 
of Christ, an unfading treasure in the hea- 
vens — the way is open to each ; we must 
i set God always before us, and seek to 
make ourselves acquainted with him, by 
taking his will for the daily rule of our 
lives. Our first question in every instance 
must be, not what I am inclined to da, 
but what does my ditty require of me ? 
And if we feel that we are at any time 
leaning towards inclinations, while duty 
lies on the other shle, let us not fail to ask 
ourselves in sincerity of heart, 4 What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
P. 93. 

The remaining Sermons afford 
passages of equal merit and interest; 
and we recommend the whole 
volume to our readers, as a small 
but valuable collection of plain and 
useful and truly scriptural dis- 
courses. 


Vestiges of Ancient Manners and 

Customs discoverable in Modem 

Italy and Sicily . By the ftev. 

J* J* Blunt . Murray. 1823. 

Aringhus in life work on Subter- 
ranean Rome, (as cited by Dr. 
Middleton) observes, that 

u The wisest Popes, and Governors had 
found it necessary in the conversion of the 
Gentiles,- to dissemble and wink at many 
things and yield to the times, and not to 
use force against customs, which the peo- 
ple were so obstinately fond of, nor to 
think of extirpating at once every thing, 
that had the appearance of profane, but 
to supersede in some measure the obliga- 
tion of the sacred 4rt*gr, till these converts 
convinced by degrees, and informed of the 
whole truth by the suggestions of the Holy 
Spirit should be content to submit m ear* 
nest to the yoke of Christ V 

* JnHerfemn Rmn, fid. 6. P.Mt. 


In this age when the teal for 
conversion has awakened itself 4 * like 
a giant*' from sleep, with a giant's 
strength indeed, but sometimes, it vs 
to be feared, with that want of wise 
discretion, which hi our imagina- 
tions we so commonly connect with 
a giant's^ strength, the question 
suggested by this passage is one of 
the deepest practical importance to 
the cause of true religion. Since 
the primitive ages of Christianity, 
faults have undoubtedly been com- 
mitted by her missionaries in both 
extremes ; on the one hand the ig- 
norant Pagan has been called upon 
with an ill-timed scrupulosity to 
surrender usages harmless in them- 
selves but dear to him by immemo- 
rial associations, while hard and 
comparatively speculative doctrines 
have been pressed upon minds 
which really wanted the power of 
understanding them so as to embrace 
them ; on the other, a principle of 
adaptation and compromise has 
been acted upon, which evading the 
real difficulty of conversion baa 
multiplied only nominal converts ; 
Christ and the Saints have suc- 
ceeded not merely to the place, but 
to the estimation of Jupiter and tins 
Olympians, as they irnd overturned 
the dynasty of Saturn, who himself 
had moved from their thrones Co- 
ins, and Terra with all the myste- 
rious powers of elder Tit at) ism. 
The ill-wfccess of those who pro- 
ceeded on the former principle was 
to be expected and deplored; the 
victories of the latter were utterly 
valueless; they laid the foundation 
of Christian worship hi fable, the 
same spirit grew wiUh its growth, 
and the time never came of which 
Aringhus speaks so self compla- 
cently in the passage cried above, 
when the whole truth Was he 
told, and by the suggestions af Are 
Holy Spirit the people weveVo *w§- 
mH m earnost to the yoke of Christ. 

When a proper opportunity shall 
offer, we Shell be glad to enter *spe- 
offically upon tins question, deem- 
ing it as we do of greet «n|. press- 
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ing importance ; but at present our 
limits forbid us* to do more than 
advert to the different state of ( 
things in this respect at present 
existing in the Churches of England 
and Rome. A learned Italian, with 
whom we were conversing upoh the 
very book, which stands at the head 
of these remarks, observed to us, 
that Mr. Blunt had done no more 
in Italy and Sicily, than he himself 
with similar opportunities could do 
in England. The observation was 
ingenious, but fallacious ; undoubt- 
edly we retain iu this country many 
of the superstitious usages of our 
Pagan and of our Romish forefathers; 
no one who notes at all attentively 
the customs of the lower orders, 
especially in the remoter provinces, 
can doubt for a moment of this ; 
but the distinction, is that we do 
not retain them as part of our reli - 
gion ; the peasant fires at his apple 
trees, hangs niisletoe in his kitchen, 
or nails a horseshoe over his door ; 
for wherever ignorance is in any 
degree, there superstitions will re- 
main, and human nature, especially 
unsophisticated nature, clings to 
the usages of old time ; the sensible 
Pastor duly appreciates these things, 
and discourages them by mild rea- 
soning, or good-natured ridicule ; 
but if these usages are to be set on 
a footing with the superstitions of 
the Italians, we must suppose the 
Clergyman in his canonicals attach- 
ing religious importance to them, 
beading the procession with torch- 
light and psalmody, accompanying 
the act with prayers, and perhaps 
in a sermon vouching the authen- 
ticity of it by numerous miracles 
and special interpositions of Hea- 
ven. A moment's thought suffices 
to convince us of the importance of 
this distinction; no doubt half the 
waggoners in the kingdom have nu- 
merous fancies and wild supersti- 
tions about their horses ; this ap. 
pearance is lucky for them, that 
unlucky : the Clergy do what they 
cab to remove these weeds by the 
gradual advance of culture and true 


religion ; but what would 4 he said 
if they celebrated a yearly festival 
for ** the benediction of horses/* 
and if the- Pastor of each parish at 
the Church-door in his surplice 
sprinkled with holy water all the 
cattle in it, receiving too from each 
owner a gratuity for the benefit 
conferred proportionable to his zeal 
and ability *. 

From the nature of tilings « war- 
fare must always exist between the 
two churches. So long as the 
Church of Rome adheres to cere- 
monies, practices, and doctrines, 
which we conscientiously believe to 
be adverse to the truth, and perni- 
cious to morality, it is not even 
desirable to bring about peace and 
unioii. Only let the dispute be 
carried on with mildness and libe- 
rality, with perfect ch&fity towards 
individuals, with a free acknowledg- 
ment of the virtues of many, and 
there can he no sin — there may be 
some profit — and there must be 
great security in such a controversy. 
We cannot say, that the tone in w hich 
Dr. Middleton wrote, is at all what 
we should wish to see imitated by a 
writer of the present day ; he is 
learned and acute, but most t un- 
necessaTily coarse and personal. 
Mr. Blunt, a man of less talent and 
acquirements, writes in a far better 
spirit; if it be possible, lie is even a 
little too anxious to divest his hook 
of a polemical appearance; he dis- 
claims any intention of making an 
attack on the Church of Rome, and 
begs that his Essay may he con- 
sidered literary only ; but we do 

* Modern Rome has dedicated a yearly 
festival peculiar to this service, called in 
their vulgar language, the “ Benediction of 
horses f which is always celebrated with 
much solemnity iu the month of January ; 
when all the inhabitants of the city and 
neighbourhood send up their horses, asses, 
fitc. to the convent St. Anthony, near 
St. Mary the Great, where a priest in 
surplice at the church door sprinkles with 
his brush all the animals singly a* they arc 
presented to him, and receives from each 
owner a gratuity proportionable to his 
zeal and ability. Middleton, 141, 
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not see that by this moderation he 
has at all weakened his argument 
in the body of his work ; success- 
fully following the line marked out 
for him by iiis Precursor he ha^ 
added many more very striking arid 
interesting proofs of the Pagan 
origin of by far the greater part of 
the peculiar rites and superstitions 
of the Romish Church. 

The nature of the argument, 
which is entirely an induction from 
particulars, prevents this from 
being superfluous, though so much 
had already been done by Middle- 
ton. A few coincidences between 
religious lites would barely raise a 
suspicion; if the number be in- 
creased, the suspicion grows to 
a presumption, and every fresh in- 
stance advances us a step towards 
conviction. We therefore feel 
obliged to Mr. Blunt for his Essay, 
and however he may have intended 
it, we shall take leave to consider 
it as a useful auxiliary in a cause, 
which the thoughtless only can ever 
consider as of less than vital im- 
portance. 

The plan of his Work may be 
given in a few lines : it opens with 
a general view of the progress of 
polytheism in ancient Italy, and its 
tendency to go on from day to day 
increasing the number of the gods 
by a subdivision of their powers 
and functions. The natural conse- 
tpiences of this were on the one 
hand a diminution of their supposed 
'distance from mankind, and a pro- 
portionate diminution of the res- 
pect of mankind for them, evidenced 
by the frivolous subject-matter of 
their prayers, by the motives used 
to influence those to whom they 
were addressed, and the indignation 
when their prayers were not grant- 
ed. This is compared in all its 
parts with the polytheistic worship 
of saints in modern Italy. 

“ The general effects, (says lie) of this 
unhappy system have been to degrade the 
worship of the Deity, to swell the calendar 
with saints, to extend the influence of 
charms, to instigate pilgrimages, to clothe 


the altars with votive tablets, and to give 
currency to numbers* of miracles which 
have not a shadow of testimony to their 
truth. In short it has made the countries 
of Italy and Sicily wlmt they are, emblems 
of the churches in them, replete them- 
selves with beauty, yet serving as vast 
magazines for objects calculated to ex- 
cite the devotion of the superstitions, the 
pity of the wise and good, and the scoffs 
of the profane.” P. 5. 

The comparison thus briefly pro- 
posed is followed out in detail 
through many succeeding chapters. 
Our narrow limits forbid us from 
travelling so far with Mr. Blunt as 
we could wish, but we will try to 
give an analysis of the part in which 
he points out the conformity be- 
tween the gods and the saints of 
Rome, in their numbers, their lives, 
the places aud objects over which 
they preside, and their miraculous 
powers. The numbers of the gods 
of Rome, (the “ turba Deorum” is 
Juvenal’s contemptuous phrase) the 
profusion of temples in towns, and 
chapels in the country to the rural 
powers, and the frequency of the 
festivals, which Virgil seems to 
complain of as interfering with 
agriculture, and Augustus found it 
necessary to diminish by retrench- 
ing thirty at a blow, are all cir- 
cumstances familiar to the merest 
schoolboy; and a glance at the 
Roman calendar, or a week’s travel- 
ling in Italy will satisfy any one 
how entirely they apply to the 
Saints of Romish worship . If again 
our reason be shocked at the tales 
of Diana and Endymion, Bacchus 
and Ariadne, Venus and Adonis, 
&c., what shall we feel at hymns 
wherein Christ, and St. Rosalia are 
the persons spoken of, and it is 
said. 

None te liliis, nunc te rosis 
Sponsus ornat odqrosis.— t 

Or again, 

Quis tamen laudes recolat, quis liujus 
Virginis dotes sibi quam pudicis 
Nuptiis junctam voluit superni, 

Numen OJympi. 

But we forbear to press this far- 
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ther; indeed we are content to fore- 
go soufewhat of the strength of our 
argument* rather than commit to our ( 
pages the monstrous legends res* 
pecting St* Catherine* whom Roman 
Catholics scruple not to consider as 
the actual wife of our blessed Sa- 
viour* 

x Again the partiality oV the Ro- 
man Deities to mountains* (that 
same prejudice for “ high places,” 
which the Old Testament and the 
earliest profane writers testify to 
have prevailed so universally in 
the East) and the sanctity attached 
to fountains by reason of their 
supposed residence there must be 
familiar to every reader of the Latin 
Poets. These local prejudices re- 
main in full force : the Madonna has 
numerous Churches on the brows of 
the highest hills, indeed the pea* 
sants will inform the traveller that 
three mountains out of four have 
sacred appellations, Sta. Croce, Sta. 
Paolo* S. Giovanni, 8, Quirico, (into 
which necquicquam memoratus 
Eryx is now transformed * :) so as 
to fountains the modern Italian 
believes that the Madonna at one, 
S. Calogero at another, or St. Paul 
at a third heal the sick and restore 
the lame ; and their respective 
chapels near are tilled with crutches 
and votive offerings commemorative 
of the benefits received by their 
special interference. The fourth 
ground of comparison between the 
Eoman deities and the Romish 
saints, that of their respective su- 
pernatural powers is still more 
xomptete than the preceding. If 
oach Roman individual, and each 
city had its tutelar god, so each 
Italian looks to some guardian 

* It vg*s an universal opinion among 
the Heathens that the Gods in a peculiar 
manner loved to feside on eminences or 
tops of mountains : which Pagan notion 
prevails .still go generally with the Papists, 
that there Is hardly a rock, or precipice, 
how dreadful or difficult soever of access, 
that has not an Oratory, or Alfar, or 
Crucifix at least planted on the top of it. 

MiM 


saint for protection of himself nod 
his country : Horace says of Apollo 

Hie helium lacrymosnm, liic miseram 
famera 

^estemquo a popnlo et Principe Cscsare in 
Peisas aUjue Britaiinos 
Vestra mot us aget prece. 

And the inhabitant of Palermo 
prays to S. Rosalia. 

* 

Nunc o Virgo gloriosa 
Candens liliura, rubens rosa 
Audi preces, audi vota 
Quae profimdit gens devota 
Terra? mo turn, pestem, belluin 
Procul pelie, nec flagellum 
Appropinquet civitati 
Quae tuse ndit pretati. 

So S. Caietanus delivers Naples 
from a plague, and S. Petronius 
from the devil in the shape of a 
large sow, which, was as pernicious 
as the famous Erymanthian boar, 
until it met with this ecclesiastical 
Hercules. 

We are compelled to abstain 
from pursuing these remarks any 
further, but we cannot close them 
without recommending the book to 
all classes of our readers. Even 
the most learned may find something 
new in it ; it does not indeed pre- 
tend to the character either of deep 
thought, or very minute scholar- 
ship, but it is an elegant instructive 
essay, written in a tasteful manner, 
and with a liberal feeling. The 
passage with which the book con- 
cludes has higher merit, and it 
will leave so good an impression of 
the author, that we will eud our 
notice by citing it* 

“ I here bring to a close an essay which 
has occupied the hours I could spare from 
other avocations since my return to the 
land of my birth. In preparing it tor the 
press I have found many delightful recol- 
lections revived ; recollections foreign in- 
deed to the subjects of these pages, yet in 
my mind intimately associated with them : 
the purple light upon the hills ; the vine- 
aid and orange grove ; the fountain half 
id with ilex > (he mouldering temple ; the 
spot where the poet sung, end (he orator 
^poke,aud the patriot fen; inconveniences 
surmounted; accidents escaped; kiud~ 
6 
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nesses received; charities drawn forth ; 
friendships formed or cemented by com- 
mon pursuits, and common interests, and 
common toils, by mutual assistance, and 
mutual forbearance, and mutual conces- 
sion. If it were possible that my reader 
could peruse the book with feelings in 
these respects similar to my own, I 
should await his verdict with greater con. 
fidence. As it is, however, I trust, that 
it may excite in him, if not the same, yet 
other associations equally pleasing; that 
an attempt to illustrate those authors 
which have been the study of his boyhood, 
may at least serve to carry him back to 
scenes of that golden age, with all its 
attendant mirth, and hope, and ardour, 
and singleness of heart : and that appeased 
by the fond memory of times past, he may 
look with a favourable eye upon a work 
which lias been the means of awaking that 
memory, and pardon the want of greater 
merit in the essay itself.” 


A Letter to Henry Brougham , Esq. 
M.P. upon his Durham Speech , 
and the Three Articles in the last 
Edinburgh Review , upon the Sub- 
ject of the Clergy . 8vo. 104 pp. 
2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1823. 

( Concluded from our last,) 

4 *,With respect to the article upon the 
Bishop of London and his Charge, there 
appears to be but one opinion. It has been 
pronounced by every man of good tense and 
good feeling, to be at once & wanton and 
a weak attack upon one of the most amiable 
Prelates that ever graced the English bench. 
His Lordship in the course of the Summer 
had published a Charge, which made a 
considerable impression upon the public 
mind. Its practical and discriminating 
views of the state of Religion in the coun- 
try, its elegant and peisuasive language, 
and above all, its mild and unaffected piety 
had given it a much wider circulation among 
the Laity, than generally falls to the lot of 
Episcopal charges. These, and these alona, 
were the circumstances of provocation, un- 
der which both the Charge and its author 
were selected as the victims of Edinburgh 
malevolence* 

“ The Reviewer first speaks of the disap- 
pointment which his fiends have sustained 
* since his great and rapid elevation in the 
Hierarchy.’ I am pot afraid, Sir, to meet 
this statement in the face of the public with 
a positive and a flat denial. With his friends 
I have no concern*** it is to the public that I 
appeal for a decision upon the point at issue 
between us* 

Remembrancer, No. 52. 


M When Bishop Howley was elevated to 
the See of London, he •was unknowh to the 
( great body of Laity and Cletgy with whom 
he was hereafter to act. In the course of 
nine years he has established his character 
upon a basis much too solid even for the 
terrors of your eloquence to shake. So 
meekly has he borne his faculties upon 
him, so gentle have been his manners, and 
so amiable Nis deportment, that even the 
envy naturally attendant upon a sudden 
elevation, has long since died away. He is 
a man without an enemy ; and I will do 
the Reviewer himself the justice to believe, 
that in this rancorous attack upon one of 
the best of men, he is actuated by no per- 
sonal malice, but only by r a general hostility 
to all that is amiable and good in our Eccle- 
siastical Establishment. In the discharge 
of the numerous and complicated duties of 
his See, IUshop Howley has shewn an acti- 
vity and discrimination which mark no or- 
dinary mind ; and if you doubt the purity 
of his motives, look, Sir, at the disinterested 
disposition of his best patronage. His pub- 
lic munificence is unrivalled, and his private 
charities are untold. 

41 When the Reviewer speaks of the 
4 friends of the Bishop/ he little knows 
perhaps their number and their warmth. 
There is not a worthy and a conscientious 
Clergyman in the Diocese of London, but 
he is the friend of Bishop Howley. The 
poorest Curate among them would be the 
first to vindicate the cause and to uphold 
the name of a superior so loved and ho- 
noured. This is not the language Sir, either 
of friendship or of adulation ; it is the lan- 
guage of the whole Diocese, and of every 
one in it, whether he be clerical or lay, 
who has had the means of forming a judgment 
upon the character and conduct of the Pre- 
late in question. Whatever disappointment 
may have been felt with respect to Bishop 
Howley, has been felt not by the friends, but 
by the enemies of the Church which he 
adorns.” P. 78. 

4t I cannot dismiss the Reviewer without 
one remark upon his bold attempt to revive 
a charge against the Bishopi which he ought 
to know, as well as you do, to be utterly 
destitute of foundation. He accuses th* 4 - 
Bishop of * proclaiming in the House of 
Lords , that by the constitution of this country 
the king is exempt from all moral blame ; thus 
perverting the maxim which protects the Sove- 
reign jrom personal responsibility, into the 
monstrous doctrine , that nothing which he 
does , as an individual can actually be 
wrong.* • 

“The Bishop, as the Reviewer ought to 
know, did not say that reigning sovi reigns 
are exempt from all mural blame : but the 
Bishop Baid, that if it be admitted, that the 
king is politically incapable of the highest 
crimes, he is, a foitiori , politically inca- 
pable of the lower ; that if he cannot be 
brought to trial tor a great offence, much 
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lest can he be brought to trial for the poll- 
tically Anall offence »of adultery. When a 
subject sues for a divorce, be lays himself 
open to the recriminating charge of adul-' 
tery, the proof of which offence will annihi- 
late his suit : but against the king no such 
offence can legally be proved, because there 
is no court before which he can constitu- 
tionally be tried. He is, therefore, 'politi- 
cally incapable of the crime— ^morally he is 
capable, morally he is answerable lor the 
offence. There is a tribunal before which 
kings aud demagogues, bishops and review- 
ers, must hereafter bow in fear and in 
Truth — a tribunal which neither the ma- 
jesty of power can escape, nor the clamour 
of a mob insult. 

*• This was the view which that amiable 
and much i jured Prelate took of the case. 
That this was his view, you well know : the 
Reviewer, probably from pure ignorance, 
has mistaken and misrepresented the case : 
when you next meet him, be candid enough 
to set him right. If he should be inclined 
to take another turn, and to dispute the 
Bishop's real view of the question, refer him 
to the following passage in the Commenta- 
ries, and inform him, upon your authority 
as a lawyer, that such is the doctrine of the 
Rnglish Constitution. 

** • To these several cases, in which the 
incapacity of committing crimes arises from 
a deficiency of the will, we may add one 
more, in which the law supposes an incapa- 
city of doing wrong, from the excellence 
and perfection of the person ; which extend 
as well to the will as to the other qualities 
of his mind. I mean the case of the king : 
who, by virtue of his royal prerogative, is 
not under the coercive power of the law ; 
which will not suppose him capable of com- 
mitting a folly, much less a crime. We 
are, therefore, out of reverence and decency, 
to forbear any idle inquiries, of what would 
be the consequence, if the king were to act 
thus and thus; since the law deems so 
highly of his wisdom and virtue, as not 
even to presume it possible for him to do 
any thing inconsistent with his station and 
diguity ; and therefore has made no pro- 
vision to remedy such a grievance.’ Black • 
Stone's Commentaries , b. iv. c. 2. 

“ Upon the third article in the Edinburgh 
Review, upon the Bishop of Peterborough 
and his Questions, I shall not trouble you 
with a single remark ; but I shall refer you 
to the Bishop's manly and luminous speech 
for his best defence. I have no desire to 
depreciate the drollery of your reverend 
and (tcetious friend, nor 

1 To choke a gibing spirit, 

Whose influence is begot of that loose 
grace 

Which shallow laughing readers give to 
fools/ 

Out of his talent, whether it be for farce or 
tragedy ; every one has a right to turn a 


penny : 1 would only advise your friend to 
confine himself to farce ; for if he should at 
tempt to play a more serious part, his facts 
and principles may perhaps he rudely ques- 
tioned. There is a sort of prejudice also 
against a man who turns upon his own pro- 
fession. 4 *Ti& a dirty bird / You 

know the proverb, and you may not be at a 
loss to discover its application." P. 99. 

“ The Church of England is assailed on 
every side, her doctrines are misrepresented, 
her dignitaries are reviled, her property is 
threatened, because she has refused to sa- 
crifice her ancient principles of loyalty and 
of good faith, to the caprice of a mob, or to 
the virulence of their leaders. But the 
assault upon the Church is a prelude only 
to an assault upon the State. While I write, 
the contest has already commenced be- 
tween pioperty and no property, betweer 
law and anarchy, between constitutional 
liberty and revolutionary despotism. The 
landholder, the fundholder, the possessor of 
any and of all securities, whether real or 
personal, begin to tremble. The Church 
stands first in the list of victims — do not 
think to bribe the besieging afrmy with her 
plunder— Cobbet and Co., like Brennus of 
old, will kick the beam. On the contrary, 
every grain of influence which the Church 
or its dignitaries possess, must be put in 
requisition for the aid of the State ; without 
that influence neither the laws nor the con- 
stitution can stand. 

44 Remember, Sir, that every sarcasm 
which you so undeservedly throw out 
against the revenue of the Church or its 
possessors, will fall hereafter with double 
force upon every other rank and property. 
The time may come, Sir, and shortly ceme, 
when a statesman, like yourself, will bit- 
terly lament the hour, in which he raised 
the howl of popular indignation against a 
pure and an unoffending Church ; and amidst 
the confusion and misery which he has con- 
tributed to create. 

Magni cum optaveril emptum 

Intactum Valiant a ,* 9 


A Remonstrance , addressed to H. 
Brougham , jEsjf. M,P. by one of 
the “ Working Cfcrgy.” Pp. 54, 
Rivingtons. 1823. 

This is a pamphlet of equal ability 
witlj the former, and on the same 
subject, though pursuing a some- 
what different line of argument. It 
must be cheering to every true 
friend of the Church to find such 
able champions coming forward so 
promptly and effectually in her de- 
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fence. We commence our extracts 
with this opening address to Mr. 
Brougham. 

Sir, 

“ I SHOULD deem it necessary to offer you 
some apology for the liberty which I take, 
in bringing your name before the public, 
were it not already invested with a notoriety 
which renders all such excuses superfluous. 
Of the motives which induce me to come 
forward at the present juncture, 1 need 
give no other account than this, that I am a 
clergymun of the Church of England. The 
time is now come, when we are called upon 
to stand up in defence of our rights, and of 
that which is still more valuable to us, our 
character as a Christian Ministry. That 
there exists at this moment a conspiracy, or 
something equivalent to a conspiracy, 
against the Established Church, can hardly 
be doubted. Missiles of every kind are 
daily hurled against her, from the sophistry 
and misrepresentations of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, down to the shameless and 
wilful falsehoods of the Morning Chronicle, 
and the ribafdry of Benbow and Carlile. 
But I cannot bring myself to believe, that 
any man of real principle and talent, gifted 
with political sagacity like your’s, can will- 
ingly lend himself to such a miserable fac- 
tion. For youi self, Sir, we have your re- 
corded and deliberate opinion, that neither 
the extirpation of Christianity, which is the 
avowed object of some, nor the overthiow of 
a rational, learned, and tolerant establish- 
ment, which is the secret wish of others, 
will advance the moral character or civil 
prosperity of your country. 

‘•My object in addressing you on the 
present occasion is to request your powerful 
intercession with the conductors of the 
Edinburgh Review, over whom you are 
generally believed to have all the influence, 
which may be supposed to belong to the 
most voluminous and eloquent of their con- 
tributors. That you are intimately con- 
nected with them, cannot be doubted : for 
not only have you been the constant theme 
of their panegyric, but many of tbeir lead- 
ing articles have been mere echoes of your 
speeches and reports. That journal has of 
late assumed a tone of hostility towards the 
Church of England, and dealt out with an 
unsparing hand invectives and calumnies, 
which, I am persuaded, cannot have re- 
ceived your sanction, and the repetition of 
which, I hope you may be persuaded to 
prevent. 

“ It may perhaps excite surprize, that I 
should call upon ynu to intercede in behalf 
of an establishment, towards which you are 
reported to entertain no very friendly views. 
But I feel that I am entitled to invoke your 
aid ; and if refused it, to deny you the 
credit of consistency. It so happens, that 
you have enjoyed peculiar opportunities of 
witnessing the exact and conscientious man- 


ner in which the English Clergy discharge 
one part at least of their duties ; the zeal 
and disinterestedness with which they pro- 
mote all charitable objects, and especially 
the education of the poor. I know not bow 
far your own observation may have qualified 
you to judge of the manner in which they 
perform the public offices of religion ; but 
you are reported to have expressed, in the 
Honse of Commons, with all that force of 
language for which you are remarkable, 
your sense of their benevolence, activity, 
and zeal. This tribute to their worth was 
the more honourable both to them and to 
yourself, as having been extorted from you 
by the irresistible force of truth, in spite of 
your prejudices and habits of thinking. Re- 
luctant praise is perhaps the most valuable 
of all, because its sincerity is not to be 
questioned. 

“ The same candour displays itself in an 
article upon the new plan of education, in 
the Edinburgh Review for August, 1820, 
commonly attributed to you, in which you 
state, that although the mutual jealousy of 
the established Church and the dissenters 
had excited in you great * apprehensions of 
misconduct,’ which were long directed to- 
wards the former,* yet that ‘ its chiefs had 
ultimately made the most liberal conces- 
sions. 1 The same article speaks of the zeal 
and alacrity with which the Clergy had 
seconded the views of the Education Com- 
mittee, while it reprobates a party (and that 
no inconsiderable one) of the dissenters, 
who ‘ have decried all attempts at esta- 
blishing a national system of education as 
superfluous. 1 It says very justly, 4 let us 
not forget how much has been done by the 
piety and beuevolenceof the Establishment. 
The digest shows, that permanent endow- 
ments exist in England, with a revenue, at 
this moment, of 300,000/. a year, but which 
is woith, if duly improved, and all property 
included, near half a million, which already 
afford education to 163,000 children, and 
might, with care, instruct 200,000} and it 
is certain, that this magnificent work is all 
raised by the hands of churchmen, who have 
thus for ever provided the means of edu- 
cating two millions of the people. Were we 
to reason upon the principles adopted by 
those, whom we are now forced most reluc- 
tantly to combat, we should be well entitled 
to contend, that such good works of the 
Church well entitle her to confidence in this 
question. At least those who argue that no 
scheme should be adopted against the wishes 
of the dissenters, because these worthy and 
conscientious men have done so much for 
education themselves, may fairly be met by 
a statement of how much more has been 
done by the Establishment} and all the 
pains taken, and zeal displayed, by the re- 
sident parochial Clergy in helping the la- 
bours of the Education Committee, .may 
well be appealed to in further support of the 
same argument/ Ed, Kev. P. 252. 
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“ These sentiments, I am convinced, you 
will not now disclaim : and I therefore ap- 
peal to your Consistency, to interfere and 
defend the established Church from the 1 
charges of those who stigmatize her with 
intolerance and want of liberality.” P. 5. 

i( The critic in question makes a dis- 
tinction between the 4 working parish priest,’ 
and, 4 the sineeurist of the cathedral/ You, 
Sir, are perfectly aware, that, the dignities 
of our cathedral churches, are, for the most 
part, given as additions to the income of 
‘ the working parish priest,’ or conferred as 
marks of distinction upon those, who serve 
the cause of religion by their learning, piety, 
and zeal ; and it has not escaped you, that 
the very cathedral, against which this at- 
tack is made, affords more than one signal 
illustration of the truth of my remark. The 
reviewer speaks of the 4 vexatious methods 
of raising the principal branch of ecclesias- 
tical revenue.’ 1 need not tell you, Sir, 
who are so well acquainted with these mat- 
ters, that for every instance where a clergy- 
man takes his full legal dues, there are hun- 
dreds, where he contents himself with a 
moderate proportion of them, rather than 
have recourse to these ‘ vexatious methods.’” 
P. 11. 

“ The reviewer quotes a passage from a 
pamphlet, not written, as he pretends, by a 
member of the chapter of Durham ; and I 
am free to confess, that I think it such as no 
clergyman ought to have published. But 
in the first place, this was not the production 
of one of the offending prebendaries ; and if 
it were, what would it prove against pre- 
bends, or prebendaries in general ? As well 
might we stigmatize the profession of which 
you, Sir, are so distinguished an ornament, 
as having a tendency to extinguish all prin- 
ciples of honesty, because one of its mem- 
bers commits a gross breach of trust. 

11 For my own part, I confess that I feel 
a pang, when I see a minister of the Gospel 
enter into the field of political controversy, 
and indulge in the language of bitterness, 
on which aide soever be may be ranged. 
Whether it be Mr. B. at Liverpool, or Mr. 
G. at Norwich, he is, in my mind, equally 
deserving of censure. But, surely, it is 
grossly disingenuous and unfair, to visit the 
indiscretion or violence of an individual 
upon the body at large ; and still more so, 
to charge them upon the establishment to 
which he belongs. If a man of hasty tem- 
per, or defective judgment, should now and 
then find his way into the higher stations of 
the Church, is it fair to lay the blame of his 
violeqt and injudicious proceedings upon the 
Church itself? I am sine that you, Sir, who 
speak with so much affectionate warmth of 
the ecclesiastical polity established in Scot- 
land, will not answer tbis question in the 
affirmative ; for in that case, sentence of 
condemnation must go forth against Presby- 
terianism itself.” P. 12. 

“ l am not disposed at present to enter 


upon the general question of the' compara- 
tive merits of the episcopal and presbyterian 
forms of church government : 1 am not going 
to prove, as I might easily do, the apostoli- 
cal institution of the former, nor the novelty 
of the latter. I am not about to quote the 
jfreat authorities of Grotius, Casaubon, and 
even of Calvin and Beza themselves, in fa- 
vour of episcopacy ; 1 will not suggest the 
probability, that the animosity of the Edin- 
burgh reviewer has been sharpened against 
the episcopalian clergy, by the gradual in- 
crease of their Church in Scotland ; a fact of 
which you, Sir, altogether lost sight, when 
you were pleased to predict that his Majesty 
* would see no such thing as a bishop’ north 
of the Tweed, although no less than six of 
those portentous creatures found their way 
into the presence chamber at Holyrood. I 
will even permit the reviewer to place 4 the 
right of the whole church establishment , 
(i. e. its secular polity) and the humblest 
part of the secular constitutions of the state 
upon the same grounds;’ and I would then 
ask you, whether that particular branch of 
the ecclesiastical regimen of England, 
against which the reviewer directs his at- 
tack, have not vindicated its usefulness, by 
the fruits which it has produced ? Are a 
learned clergy of no service to religion ? and 
is there any form of church polity better 
adapted to encourage learning in the clergy 
than our’s ? Judge them by their fruits : 
let the reviewer produce a phalanx of 
Scotch presbyterian ministers, who shall be 
a match in point of erudition, biblical know- 
ledge, acuteness, and eloquence, with the 
bishops, and deans, and prebendaries, whose 
writings have done, and continue to do, 
good service to the cau*,e of Christiaijjty, 
and honour to the church of which they 
have been members. 

14 If 1 were arguing with you, Sir, upon 
the advantages of our existing forms of 
church government, and you were to inquire. 
What is the use of all the expensive para- 
phernalia of deaneries and prebends? I 
should content myself with replying, The 
same use, amongst others more important, 
which, in your own profession, belongs to the 
coif, or tbe silk gown ; an analogy of which 
I believe you will readily acknowledge the 
force. And I would add, in the words of 
your favourite Paley, ‘The profession of 
arms, and the law, derive their lustre and 
esteem, not merely from their utility (which 
is a reason only to the few) but from the 
exalted place in thescale of civil life, which 
hath been wisely assigned to those who fill 
stations of power and eminence in these 
greabd apartments. And if this disposition 
of honours be approved in other kinds of 
public employment, why should not the 
credit and liberality of ours be upheld by 
the same expedient ?' — * Rich and spjeudpl 
situations in the church have been just! y 
regarded as prizes, held out to invite per- 
sons of good hopes and ingenuous attain- 
2 
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meuts to enter into its service. The value 
of the prospect may be the same, but the 
allurement is much greater, where opulent 
shares are reserved to reward the success of 
a few, than where, by a move equal parti- 
tion of the fund, all iudeed are completely 
provided for, but no one can iaise even ids 
hopes beyond a penurious mediocrity of 
subsistence and situation. It is certainly of 
consequence, that young men of promising 
abilities be encouraged to engage in the 
ministry of the church ; otherwise, our pro- 
fession wilji be composed of the refuse of 
every other. None will be found content 
to stake the fortune of their lives in this 
calling, but they whom slow parts, personal 
defects, or a depressed condition of birth 
and education, preclude from advancement 
in any other. The vocation in time comes 
to be thought mean and uncreditabje, — 
study languishes, — sacred erudition de- 
clines, — not only the order is disgraced, but 
religion itself is disparaged in such hands. 
Some (if the most j udicious of the pnsht/tenan 
Clergy have been known lo lament this defect 
in thnr constitution. They see and deplore 
the baekwaitlucss in youth of active and 
well cultivated faculties, to enter into the 
Church, and their frequent lesolutious to 
quit it.* — * We will not say that the race is 
always to the swift, or the prize to the de- 
serving, but we have never known that age 
of the church, in which the advantage was 
not on the side of learning or decency V 
“ In words to this effect, Sir, 1 should 
reply to your question. As for the re- 
viewer, professing as he does a high re- 
spect for the opinions of Dr. Paley, if the 
foregoing extract should still fail of pro- 
ducing its impression, I would press him 
with an authority, from which he cannot 
consistently appeal, that of his own journal. 
In an able article upon the common Jaw of 
England, contained in the number for Fe- 
bruary, 1822, I find the following observa- 
tions : — ‘ If the priesthood are disposed to 
pay too leady an obedience to the ruling 
powers, wc shall not add to their tndeptndcnce 
by despoiling them of their lands t and con- 
certing them into the salaried servants of 
the state, or into eleemosynary dependents 
upon the bounty of their hearers. An es- 
tablished church is an essential portion of 
constitutional monarchy. Its endowment is 
the property of the people. When they 
pillage the altar, they rob themselves. We 
should open as many paths as possible be- 
tween the lower and the upper orders of 
society. Every advocate of popular liberty 
ought to cherish an ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, by which the son of the peasant may 
acquire unchallenged rank and independ- 
ence. The cardinal's cap and the episcopal 
mitre fall often on the humblest brow.’ 

“ But perhaps the secret of this inveterate 
rancour against the Establishment may be 


«* * Paley’s Sermons and Tracts, p. 56.** 


that which is well expressed in the Greek 
proverb, Jt 

Apvog TTioovariQ, irag civi'tp ZvXivetcu. 

1 “ 1 When an oak falls, every man,scufflcs 

for a faggot.' 

“ Some great proprietor of coal-mines, 
may perhaps anticipate with conscious de- 
light the auspicious day, 

“ When Troy shall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin swallow all /* 
when of the Alices which shall be carved out 
of the patrimony of the see of Durham, no 
inconsiderable shave shall be added to his 
own territories j while you, perhaps, may 
carry to your tent something oXiyuv rt <pi\ ov 
re, an estate or two fioin some othei northern 
diocese. But you, Sir, well know, even if 
he has not the wit to perceive it, that the 
spirit of equalization will make hut one step 
lrorn the palace to the hall • and when 
TJcalegon shall be on fire at Duiham, it 
must be a strong party wall which will pto- 
tect his manors and his mines from the con- 
flagration.’* P. 17. 

*• The reviewer a>ks, ‘ who can pretend 
to doubt that religious instruction might be 
afforded far cheaper to the people than in 
cither England nr Ireland 11c seems to 
consider that religious instruction is a sort 
of staple commodity, of invariable good- 
ness ; and that by a judicious application of 
the principles of political economy, a bar- 
gain may be made with the ministers of reli- 
gion, to do the people in theology at so 
much a head. But, you, Sir, know perfectly 
well, lhafc if the instructor be meanly paid, 
the instruction will fall proportionably in 
goodness, although the subject matter of in- 
struction may remain the same. I can 
with ease find a tailor who • can afford me 
my clothes far cheapei* than 1 am accus- 
tomed to get them : but if my coat hangs 
loosely upon me, and the seams give way, 
and the nap wears off in a week or two, J 
shall not gain by the exchange. I have 
seen, not long since, an advertisement in one 
of the papers, of a classical tutoi, professing 
to teach the Greek language 1 according to 
the method of the late Professor Person* in 
six lessons, for one guinea. This is selling 
Greek at a much cheaper rate than that at 
which the public schools and universities 
can afford it; and upon the reviewer’s prin- 
ciples, I suppose we should soon have a 
• London Commercial Divinity Company/ 
who would favour the public with religious 
instruction unadulterated, at the lowest 
wholesale price. 

“ Doubtless many persons are to be found, 
who will ( afford religious instruction/ ‘even 
at a cheaper rate than the Scotch ctergy/ 
Let proposals be sent in by those who may 
be disposed to farm the religious part of the 
community, to instruct the nation by con- 
tract j and you will find either the Ranters* 
or the Jumpers, or sbme other species^of the 
genus Holderforth, will offer to supply the 
article at less expense than the present 
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Scotch Kirk. The teacher who can moAe a 
pulpit before he preache « in it, can certainly 
4 afford, religious instruction* at a cheaper 
rate than those who live wholly of the things 
of the altar: the question is, whether suck 
religious instruction be worth purchasing at 
any rate ? What would you have said to 
the reviewer, if he had asked, as he might 
have done with at least an equal degree of 
propriety, * who can pretend to doubt that 
legal advice might be afforded far cheaper to 
the people than it now is in the British do- 
mnioiis?’ The Old Bailey solicitors, Mr. 
Hanner and Mr. Isaacs, will give you their 
opinion for a very moderate fee ; yet 1 ap- 
prehend that the crowd of clients will still 
continue to besiege your chambers, even if 
Mr. Brougham charges three times as much 
for his commodity as Mr. Charles Pearson. 
Let not common sense and propriety be 
again insulted by a driveller who tulks of the 
most important of all national objects in the 
language of Broker’s Row. I say nothing 
of his implied assumption, that religious in- 
struction, properly so called, is the whole 
and only business of the clergy : for if I 
were to speak of thedeceut solemnization of 
public worship, and the right and due ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, I know not 
whether his own experience would qualify 
him to comprehend the full force of the 
argument, 

“ The reviewer acknowledges (candid 
creature !) that ‘there have been pious men 
in our church, who instead of making a 
profit of their rich endowments, rather re- 
garded themselves as stewards for the poor:* 
and he qnotes the instances of Bishop Bur- 
net, and Bishop Butler; to whose names it 
were easy to add a long list of others, who 
have been and still are examples of liber- 
ality. But without descending to particular 
instances, I defy him to mention any order 
or class of men, who expend so large a 
portion of their revenues upon works of 
piety and charity as the clergy of the Church 
of England. Take from them their posses- 
sions, (of which, let it be remembered, they 
have only the usufruct) and divide them 
amongst the gentry or yeomanry of the 
land, and I will venture to predict that the 
difference will soon be felt and deplored, not 
only by every charitable institution, but by 
the poor of almost every parish throughout 
the kingdom. I would not institute invidi- 
ous comparisons; but let the reviewer take 
the trouble to compare, even from the 
printed reports of public charities, the sums 
which are annually given by the opulent 
and dignified clergy, with those which are 
contributed by the heads of the law, who 
enjoy equal or larger incomes. Let him 
then pursue his inquiries 'into private life : 
let him ask of the excellent conductors of 
the Office for suppressing Mendicity, whe- 
ther the clergy have been found deficient 
in secret acts of charity ? To take one in- 
stant out of many, let him inquire whether 


the truly benevolent prelate, whom you, 
Sir, thought fit to beard under the walls of 
his own palace, has ever shut his ear, or 
closed his hand to one deserving individual, 
of the almost innumerable applicants who 
daily solicit his bounty ? When a school 
was to be endowed for the maintenance and 
education of the orphans of the clergy, 
while one nobleman gave twenty, and an<- 
ther ten pounds, the Bishop of Durham gave 
thirteen hundred. Was that a mis-applica- 
tion of the levenues of the church ? would 
any of the revilers of our order, if the patri- 
mony of the see of Durham, had been trans- 
ferred to them , have given thirteen hundred 
pounds, or even thirteen ? Such instances as 
these, and 1 could name many such even in 
our own times, (some indeed of still greater 
nificence) redeem the Establishment from 
the disgrace which may possibly be inflicted 
upon it by the parsimony of a few individuals. 
Take one benefice with another, and it may 
safely be affirmed, that a far greater pro- 
portion of the revenues of the church is be- 
stowed upon charitable objects, than would 
be so expended, if they were vested m any 
other part of the community.” 1 P. 23. 

“ Let me now ask of you, Sir, as a great 
political economist, if the clergy are to be 
deprived of their possessions, who is to have 
them ? After the first few years who will 
be benefited by the trausfer ? Are they to 
be taken from those who do something for 
them, and given to others who aic to do 
nothing ? Will it be any benefit to the 
nation, if the estates of the see of Durham 
are given to Mr. Lambton, or those of Car- 
lisle to Mr. Curweu or yourself? Are the 
tenants of the clergy racked up to the ex- 
treme value of their occupations ? Are the 
farmers upon the Bishop of Durham’s lands 
worse off than Mr.Coke’s or my Lord Giey’s 
tenants ? or, if you propose that the church 
lands should be appropiiafed to the pay- 
ment of a stipendiary clergy, is it to be sup- 
posed that the land -owners will forbear 
from adding to their rents, a sum equal 
to that which is at present paid by their 
tenants in the shape of tithes ? The utmost 
that the farmers can look for, is, to exchange' 
the caterpillars for the locusts. It ought 
not to be forgotten that our dignitaries do 
not reap the sole, nor the principal benefit, 
of the lands and houses which are the 
Church’s inheritance : these being in most 
cases leased to laymen, who pay a tiifling 
reserved rent, with a custom, nearly amount- 
ing to a right, of renewing their leases at 
stated periods, on payment of a reasonable 
fine. At the same time this power of dc- 
misingpon lease, is limited and qualified by 
law, to prevent its beitg abused to the in- 
jury of the church, and the consequent de- 
triment of religion.” l\ 28. 

“ Before I quit the subject of the attack 
which has been made upon our Church 
Establishment, allow me to urge, as my last 
and strongest reason ior appealing to you in 
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its behalf, jrour own recorded opinion. It is 
taken from an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for Nov. 1 81 1 , which has been proved , be - 
yond controversy *, to have been written by 
yourself. Your words are these : ‘ For the 
Church of England we cherish the utmost 
respect. We not only grudge her none of 
those rights wherewithal she is plentifully 
endowed — not only wish to see her safe from 
all disputes as to her title — all attempts to 
lay her low ; but we go further — and would 
have all her dignities and her honours secure : 

* we will have her to exalt her mitred front 
in Courts and Parliaments,* and will view an 
<memy to the state in every one, who either 
by open assault or by secret treachery, or 
by the still more dangerous enmity of inju- 
dicious and disreputable friendship, would 
bring her rights or her power into jeopar- 
dy.* ’* P.33. 

“ I now approach a subject, which I 
hardly know how to treat, whether with the 
indignation which must be excited in every 
generous and candid mind, by insults gra- 
tuitously offered to learning, piety, and 
virtue ; or with the contempt and ridicule, 
which are thd proper portion of him, who 
with a mixture of stupidity and insolence 
attacks that which is unassailable, and hurls 
liis leaden javelin against a shield of ada- 
mant. I need not tell you that I allude to 
the attack which has heeu made upon tbe 
character, talents, and principles of the pre- 
sent Bishop of London.” P. 35. 

4f You, Sir, could have taught the Re- 
viewer a different lesson, who after a 
jealous examination of the dispositions with 
which different members of the legislature 
viewed the proposed inquiry into the abuse 
of parities, especially of those concerning 
education, were pleased to pronounce the 
following eulogium upon that distinguished 
prelate, in the year 1818. 

“ * Among the honorary commissioners, 
we had been led to hope that Lord Lans- 
downe and the Bishop of London would ap- 
pear. It is not ea&y to find two individuals 
more admirably qualified for the office, by 
the union of inflexible integrity with con- 
ciliatory temper, and of acute understand- 
ing with habits of application to affairs. But 
I own that in my eyes those distinguished 
persons were still further recommended by 
their avowed disposition in favour of the 
proposed inquiry f.’ Yet this is the prelate 
whom the Reviewer stigmatises as, * the 
enemy, upon principle, of whatever informs 
and enlightens the poor the Reviewer him- 
self having cited the Bishop’s words, that 
( in proportion as these additional energies 
imparted to the masr of the people * (by the 
systematic culture oi intellect) ' are under 
the direction of good principles, they will 
give stability to the government, advance 


* See an able paper in the Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xix. p. 504. 

Loiter to Sir S. Romilly , p. 20. 


the cause of religion and morals, and con- 
tribute to the general advantage.' Could a 
Christian Bishop speak more strongly in be- 
Aalf of knowledge ? Is he, whose office it is 
to watch over the religious principles of his 
flock, to suppress all mention of Christian 
instruction, when he is recommending the 
education of the poor? Is it his duty to 
stand up for the favourite system of the 
Reviewers, of # schools for all and Religion 
for none ? Is it * calumniating knowledge ,* 
as this ignorant traducer terms it, to say, 
that when under the direction of good prin- 
ciples, it does all that could be- wished ? or 
can any one deny that when it is not under 
the direction of good principles it may do a 
great deal of harm ? 

“The Bishop makes precisely the same 
distinction as Bacon has done, between the 
quantity of knowledge and its quality, * If 
then/ says that great philosopher, ‘such be 
the capacity and receipt of the mind of 
inan, it is manifest, that there is no danger 
at all in the proportion of quantity of know- 
ledge, how large soe\er, lest it should make 
it swell or out-compass itself ; no, but it is 
merely the quality of knowledge, which, 
be it in quantity more or less, if it be taken 
without the true corrective thereof, hath in it 
some nature of venom and malignity, and 
some effects of that venom, which is ven- 
tosity or swelling V And again. ‘ But ytt 
evermore it must be remembered, that the 
least part of knowledge passed to man by 
this so large a charter from God, must be 
subject to that use for which God hath 
granted it, which is the benefit and relief of 
the state and society of man, for otherwise 
all manner of knowledge becometh malign 
and serpentine f .* Yet the Reviewer calls 
it ‘a monstrous assumption’ of the Bishop’s 
that * the diffusion of knowledge and culti- 
vation of intellect may exceed the counter- 
vailing powers of religion and morality.* Is 
countervailing then a stronger word than 
Lord Bacon’s corrective? The Reviewer in- 
deed is pleased to give it the meaning of 
counteracting ; which never belonged to it. 
To countervail ( contra valere ) is ‘to be of 
equal weight or value / and will the Re- 
viewer presume to deny that religion and 
morality are of less weight or value than 
‘the diffusion of knowledge?* No person 
but one who is impenetrably dull, or wilfully 
blind, can fail to perceive tbe Bishop’s real 
meaning, which is, that religion and moral 
instruction is necessary, to preserve a due 
equilibrium in the human mind, which, with- 
out it, is, to say tbe least, liable to what 
Bacon terms « ventosity or swelling;; and 
that deism, and atheism itself, are the 
natural results of this intellectual cedema 9 I 
suppose I need not prove even to the Re- 
viewer himself. 

“ After the quotation which I have given 


* Of the Adv . of Learning . p, 23, 
f Works, vol, i. p. 375. 
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from Bacon, it may be superfluous to say 
another word in refutation of this dabbler in 
philosophy. But I am bound to charge him 
with wilful falsehood, and deliberate mis-state- 
ment, in having represented as ‘ an enemy 
upon principle of whatever informs and en- 
lightens the poor/ and as * holding an igno- 
rant generation to be far more certainly in 
the path of virtue and happiness than a 
well educated community/ a prelate of that 
Church, which laid down as one of his first 
principles, ‘ that the yet unskilful and young 
age, hauynge the foundations layed, both 
of religion and good letters, mai leai n god- 
liness, together with wysdome/— a prelate, 
who tells his clergy, in the very paragraph 
from which the grounds of this accusation 
are extracted, ‘ It must be our object to 
maintain the proportion which should alwa.s 
exist between the active powers of the pub- 
lic mind, and the control and direction of 
their exercise by the operation of moral 
causes. And this we must do, not by dis- 
couraging the acquisition of knowledge, or the 
cultivation of understanding among the lower 
orders, but by taking effectual methods to 
supply their minds with just notions of their 
duty towards God and man, and place them 
under the habitual direction of sound prin- 
ciples and good feelings/ ” P. S7. 

“The Bishop having in his Charge en- 
forced, ih the most impressive language, the 
duties of kindness and liberality on the part 
Of benefited incumbents towards their cu- 
rates, observes that on the other hand, 
Where the curate gives just cause of dis- 
satisfaction ‘by insufficiency, negligence, or 
indecorous behat iour in his official functions, 
or by personal disrespect or hostility to- 
wards tlie incumbent, the best interests of 
the parishoners will suffer, when discord 
prevails between the Ministers, who have 
joint cure of their souls ; and since regurd to 
personal feelings must yield to considerations of 
public utility, it may be sometimes expedient 
to dissolve the connexion, and thus put an 
end to a scandalous contest, though it may 
be difficult to apportion the blame between 
the contending parties/ 

“Against this doctrine the Reviewer is 
pleased to put in what he elegantly denomi- 
nates his * entire protest/ and says that 
4 the leaning is to be for the incumbent, 
against the curate/ whereas the reverse 
ought to be the case. It is useless to speak 
plainly to those who are determined to mis- 
understand you : but let me put a case to 
the Reviewer. An incumbent and his curate 
qnartet,and live in a state of contention and 
animosity ; the one undoing what the other 
.doefe. Theoase comes before their diocesan, 
whose business it is to see, that the spiritual 
interests of the parishioners do not suffer 
from the disagreements of their pastorsi 
What is he to do ? Reconciliation is out of 
question; yet if things go on in their 
;ent state, religion will be scandalized 
the Church deserted j the Bishop, as the 
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law stands, cartnOt eject the incumbent from 
his benefice, but he may displace the curate ; 
and in doing it, he chooses the least of two 
evils, and one which m most cases, he will 
have it in his power to remedy. As to the 
* leaning ’ of which the Reviewer talks, the 
whole lenom- of the Bishop’s charge is in 
favour of the curate ; and whoever has the 
happiness of knowing his Lordship, knows 
the affectionate interest which he takes in 
the welfare of * the working clergy/ and the 
liberality with which he contributes, in 
every possible way, to their comfort and en- 
courage! nent. If ever there was a prelate, 
who considered the influence and the endow- 
ments of his high office to be vested in him 
for the protection and support of religion, in 
the persons of its ministers, it is the present 
Bishop of London/* P. 43. 

4t 1 am sensible that 1 owe some apology 
to the Bishop of London himself, for having 
presumed to say a word in vindication of a 
character, which a rare union of learning and 
piety, moderation and firmness, a perfect 
singleness of intention and a truly Christian 
meekness, places as far above my commen- 
dation, as above the impotent malice of the 
Edinburgh Review. But I was desirous of 
producing some strong reasons, why you. 
Sir, who have borne such ample and unsoli- 
cited testimony to his Lordship's worth, 
should no longer permit your train of under- 
lings to insult public feeling and decency, 
by a senes of calumnies, the discredit of 
which redounds in some measure upon your- 
self.” P. 49. 

“ I cannot help remarking, in conclusion, 
that there never was a period, at which the 
English Clergy, as a body, were less liable to 
the imputation of meddling with politics, 
than the present; a sufficient proof of which 
is, that when here and there ttn injudici- 
ous individual does subject himself to that 
charge, a great outcry is raised on one side 
or the other, according to the part which he 
takes ; and he is sure to suffer in general es- 
timation. Having myself a very decided 
opinion on this bubjcct, I have studiously 
endeavoured to avoid every expression of 
political sentiment; everything which might 
give just offence, to any party or person 
whatever, except those of whose enmity we 
are already assure^, and whose open and fair 
hostilities we are not solicitous to deprecate.” 

P. 51. 


ThePeculiarCharacter oftheChurch 
of England, independently of it* 
connection with the State , con- 
sidered in a Sermon, preached at 
the Primary Visitation of the Right 
Rev . Lord Bishop of Winchester , 
on Wednesday , July 3, 1822, in 
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the Church of Newport, in the hie 
of Wight , and published by his 
Lordship's command . By Waller 
Farquhar Hook , 3. A. Student 
of Christ Church ; Chaplairt to % 
his Grace the Duke of A r gyle ; 
and Curate of Whippingham.— 
2 Tim. i. 13. 

•* It is a common, but dangerous error, as 
pernicious to those who are induced by it 
to desert ofoppose thcEstablished Church, 
as it is subversive of that unity which the 
t Gospel eveiy where prescribes, that the 
religion of the state is an engine of mere 
human contrivance, political in its cha- 
racter, and existing only as an integral 
part of the institutions of man. It is need- 
less in an assembly like this, to enter into 
any detailed argument, to prove that the 
episcopal Church lias existed in regular 
descent fiom the apostolical times; (gross 
and idolatrous as were the forms by which 
it was for a ltng period, overlaid and ob- 
scuied,)and that it would exist in all its 
vigour and puuty, were tiie State to 
deprive it of its civiY ascendancy, and 
to sever it from the constitution of the 
country. 

“ This is no gratuitous inference, in- 
duced by a too partial view of the subject ; 
it is not even a matter of speculative 
opinion. The episcopal Church, as it 
exists at present, in union with the con- 
stitution of this country, has existed, and 
do*p continue to exist in the utmost purity, 
unconnected with, and disjoined from all 
civil authority. When the hierarchy fell 
with tli- kingly government, at the tune of 
the great rebellion, our holy and episcopal 
Church still strictly adhered to its rule of 
faith and woislup, and even shone with 
more than its wonted purity ; for, it was 
purged and cleansed of those nollow pro- 
cessors, who, living under its wing, and 
fostered in its bosom, availed themselves 
of the breach which laid it o|)en to its 
persecutors and oppressors ; and abandon- 
ed it to those only, who were its true 
and faithful disciples. It was purified , 
not overwhelmed by the waters of ad- 
versity. 

44 Our Bishops, indeed, were deprived of 
the temporal and civil rights which had 
been vested in them by the ancient consti- 
tution of the land; but they remain tfd firm 
in the discharge ot their episcopal func- 
tions, and in upholding that authority, 
which they had derived in direct descent, 
from the apostolic age. 

44 The episcopal Church in Scotland 
was, about the same period deprived of its 
Remembrancer, No. 62. 


cit»7 ascendency. It was, indeed, for a 
short time, re-itivested with power, but at 
tyie Revolution in 1688, Presbyterianism 
was dually established in that part of the 
British dominions, to the utter exclusion 
of episcopacy, as the religion qf the state, 
but not as a Church. It remained, where 
it had formerly stood in splendor, — equally 
firm and dignified ", in poverty . Deprived 
of its temporalities, it not only adhered to 
the strict rule of its discipline and worship, 
but displayed a peaceable and loyal cha- 
racter unknown to and uniinitated by any 
other Church, under tiie probing operation 
of persecution, as well as depression. Of 
I^i te years, indeed, this Church has emerged 
from the shade into which it had been 
thrown by her oppressors. It is now 
tolerated; but it is no longer an Estab- 
lishment, nor can its Bishops claim any 
temporal power or jurisdiction. Never- 
theless, their spiritual authority is as firm, 
as legitimate, and as truly, and unquestion- 
ably derived by succession from the Apos- 
tles, as that of our own Bishops. 4 It is,* 
in the words of Bishop Horsley, 4 a pure, 
apiiitual, episcopacy; an order of men, 
set apart to inspect, and to manage the 
spiritual affairs of tiie Church, as a society 
in itself > totally unconnected with civil 
government. 1 

“ But altliougb the Church of England 
may boast a perfect independence upon 
all human institutions, it is, nevertheless, 
our duty, our bouuden duty, to apply those 
means, which, under Providence, are sup- 
plied for the furtherance of Christian truth 
and obedience, by the civil ordinances of 
the state into which she is adopted. We 
preach with authority, which human 
sanctions can neither increase nor dimin- 
ish ; but we are no where commanded in 
the Gospel, to reject the subsidiary au- 
thority, founded on human institution, 
when it does not militate against our par- 
amount allegiance to Almighty God. On 
the contrary, it was foreshewn that Kings 
should be 4 the nursiug fathers*' of the 
Church of Christ ; thus clearly indicating 
the means of promoting the great ends of 
Christianity, under the operation of civil 
sanctions, that is, an Establishment ; 
which, in the Gospel language, is neces- 
sary among large bodies of men, to pro- 
mote and maintain 4 the unity of spirit, in 
tbe bond of peace.’ We do not, therefore, 
adhere to the Church, because it is an Es- 
tablishment ; but, because it is an Estab- 
lishment founded on the revealed Word of 
God ; and which demands nothing , ira- 

* Isaiah xlix. S3. 
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poses nothing as necessary to salvation, 
which may not benread, ana proved by the 
Holy Scriptures. 

u There is an individuality (if I may be 
allowed the expression) 111 the Church of 
England, which belongs to no other esta- 
blished form or mode of ChrHian v\ 01 ship ; 
and which, whilst it affords an additional 
'evidence of its apostolical character, dis- 
tinguishes it from all those, which have 
emanated fi 0111, or are opposed to it. 

“After the separation of tie Eastern 
and Western Chinches, the latter, or Ro- 
man branch, soon ceased to make the 
Word of God. its spuitual guide. Hike 
the later dews, it was wholly given up to 
traditions and fables ; ar.d the pure light 
of Christian. 'ty eculd scuicvly pencil ate 
through the dense body of superstitious 
rites and ohsmarcis, whith aiose out of 
them. The Romanists maintained, in- 
deed, the foundations o t the primitive 
'Church, and the form of Chinch gnv em- 
inent was in its pimeipal article pre- 
seiv'ul. But it was only a form, and the 
Jifblr was a suari) book. The Refor- 
.niat ion again opened that source of light 
mid life to mankind ; but, a«= in the foimer 
instance, although under modes tin cclly 
opposed, the interpretation of man soon 
began to impel sede the Simplicity of the 
liospel, and the long dormant remon- 
strance of the apostle applied in full foice, 
to tnose wlio boasted that they wer*’ of 
* Cephas or Apollos/ — of Luthei or Calvin, 
of Mckincthou or Anniimis. The doctnnc 
of the infallibility of the Pope was ex- 
ploded. but the fallibility of man was still 
in the ascendant. 

tl The zeal of innovation is no lo^s a dis- 
temper of the mind, than the bigot! y, 
which bhnds us to existing errors. Truth 
is never found in extremes. And who that 
.reads the works of many of the early 
reformcis on the continent of Euiope, can 
trace even the tone of Christianity, in the 
prosecution of their great scheme of Clnis- 
tian refoimr And yet these works have 
lived; our own loved country, for a time, 
lay prostrate under the infliction of their 
doctrines, and they have (/esejmded even 
to our own times, — clu r.sb ed and support- 
ed with a zeal that woi do honour to a 
better cause. 

u It is not my purpo «e to enlarge upon 
.this part of my subject, it would open too 
wide a field of discussion upon such an oc- 
casion as the present. And I ha ve only 
Preferred to it on account of the illu & tration 
it incidently affords to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Chinch, of England, as con- 
tradisiiugu ished from all the various sect* 
add creeds, to which the speculative the 
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ology of the early reformers, and their 
compurgators and imitators in other coun- 
tiies, has given birth. 

“ The Roman Church, from which these 
mgj seceded, in common with ourselves, 
v’lad preseivcd, I repeat, the foundations 
of the true Church ; and when the rubbish 
of tin' superstructiiie was removed, these 
appeared fully to view. But instead of re- 
fli cling hy whom, arid 011 u/wse authority 
they had been laid, — they in their newly 
awakened zeal, revolted from all contact 
with that which they denounced as being 
utter/ 1) and irremediably defiled. They 
paused not to reflect, or to compare, or to 
Ining what was still sound to the test of 
the apostolical ordinances, but hastened 
with their various folio wcis and proselytes 
to dig nnv foundations, and to erect veto 
churches; as if the Chinch of Christ, were 
many, and not one , single, holy, and 
Catholic . Hence those feuds and divisions 
w liieh seetai lanisin has engendered, and en- 
tailed upon future generations ; and which, 
wiihout reference to tiie c fleets upon our 
own Church, but comparing them only 
with each other , have obviously ami fatally 
hioken that unity of spirit which is tho 
essence of Christianity, and the very bond 
of peace. Was the Bible a sealed booh to 
these men ? Had they never read, and do 
they nccer read the apostolic exhortation 
uttered in the fervency of inspired zeal l 
J, beseech you, brethren , by the name of 
our Lord J<sus Christ , that ye all speak 
the SAUK thing, and that time be no di- 
visions among you, bat that ye be perfectly 
joined together m the same mind, and in 
the snmejndg ement. Is Christ di vided * V 

“ Uninspired man can never safely bo 
made the deposit \ry of poorer, without 
hazard to himself as well as to others ; I 
mean that power which gives him a posi- 
tive, unuuestioned, and iinrontrouled in- 
fluence over the persons, or the consciencs 
of men. There is a leaven of humanity 
which will mix with his best intentions, 
and give a colour imperceptibly to actions, 
which in their native hue and character 
he would have shuddered, perhaps, to 
contemplate. We perceive the aspiration 
after precedence and distinction among 
the very apostles of our blessed Saviour, 
until they were filled with that spirit which 
afterwards gave them, — with the power to 
work even miracles, — Christian hu- 
mility, which shrank from all imputed 
merit in themselves. 

“ The founders of the various sects, 
which were quickly generated upon the 
great secession from the Roman Church, 

* 1 C&r. i. 10 . 13 . 
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each, in order to increase the number of bis 
proselytes, influenced by his awn peculiar 
prejudices, or eager to display his zeal by 
some specific character or tenet, which 
should separate and distinguish his authori- 
ty from that of his increasing rivals, bccauw 
a self-interpreter of the newly opened 
Scriptures; and dogmatized with scarcely 
wore moderation, than the Pope of Koine 
himself. 

41 Tims in the two extremes, the same 
errors prevailed, qualified on the side of 
reform indeed, in some measure, by free 
discussion, which will always preclude the 
absolute suppression of truth ; but the in- 
terpretation, and the doctrines deduced 
from it by the reformed leader, were as 
implicitly adopted in the creed, and were 
little less impercvtive upon the consciences 
of his followers, than the Bulls and De- 
cretals of the Roman Hierarchy, upon 
those, who still adhered to the ancient 
superstition. As these tenets differed ac- 
cording to the various temperaments and 
habits of the seveial preachers, schisms in- 
evitably arose, and the pale of Ciiiistianity 
became again narrowed and circumscribed 
by mortal man! Salvation was scaiccty 
allowed to those who transgressed the 
prescribed boundaries; and bigotry and 
intolerance were found to exist, far beyond 
the precincts, and hunts of pupal jurisdic- 
tion. 

“ But how differently was the Reforma- 
tion earned on in this country i And I.ow 
wisely the means employed, to prevent 
thfs interposition of private passions and 
intetnperal<' zeal in the establishment of a 
Christian Church ! The old foundations, l 
repeat, were still visible. These wrie 
cleat ed and cleansed, in older that the 
simple structure for which they weie 
originally prepared, might be re-edified. 
This was not effected by one man, nor on 
the views or authoritative dicta of any 
' separate class or denomination of Chris* 
tianSy but, by the whole body of eminent 
Ecclesiastics then existing in the Christian 
community of this country ; and by a suc- 
cession of wise and expci lencod counsel- 
lors, who searched the Scriptures in sim- 
plicity of spirit, and with that singleness 
of heart, which prayed for, and relied 
upon Divine assistance in fixing, according 
to the clear and obvious interpretation of 
Scripture, the glory due to ‘ Clod <04 lagiis 
and upon earth tint ‘ peace and good-will 
towards man ’ which had been announced 
to him, in the voice of angeks ! 

“This it is, which gives an individuality, 
— -a character unknown to all other 


churches, — to that under which, by the 
blessing of Providence/ we have been bom 
( and nurtured, and conducted on our way, 
to the blessed hope of everlasting life. 

“ In this happy Reformation it was hot 
proposed to open mw sources of specula- 
tive enquiry on the nature of Chinch 
government ; but, as its name bi speaks, to 
lender it conformable to anwoit, hnuivny 
and ascertainable principles, upon wfiieli 
it was primitively established, to cleanse 
and purify it from the allo\ with which 
it had been debased, not to cast it into 
the fire to take a new shape, or to sub- 
ject it again to the plastic hand of design- 
or fanciful theorists. To restore., not 
to destroy, w-as the pious ami noble 
maxim of our Reformers. 

i( The structure of the Church thus re- 
edified upon the primitive principles of 
Christianity, arose an object of inspect 
and veneration’ B'it/mut ex ti ancons or- 
nament, it still preserved a simple dignity 
sufficient to secure .f from profanation 
and to direct , not to divert , the attention 
of the creatine, in his communion with his 
Creature. 

“ Such is the Church,— -whether in a 
state of union with, or of scpaiatioii from 
the civil constitution of the couuliy. Such, 

I say, is Tim Church ; and such were 
the inducements which obtained for her 
the protection of the State ! And thuL 
she has not forfeited the pledge originally 
given of her peiseveiancc in the pure 
model to which she has been refomied, 
may be asserted in tlwi face of her most 
open and avowed opponent*-. No nbj.Ttum 
bulged against her which ua- not biuugiil 
by the eushest secedes s fiom her woi? ! »p ; 
mid so lar ftom any undue pewoi havug 
been usurped or attempted cn her pint, 
during tin* pi ogress of ivaily t luce cen- 
times, she has sumv.dcivd, pci haps, too 
many ofhei eh.utoiod lights, and scaic* ly 
retains a privilege which is not equally 
shared b) those, who are most hostile to 
her inteiests. 

She lias, then, more than redeemed hei 
pledge ; for while, on the one hand, she has 
preserved her faith puio and uucontamina- 
ted, she has so infused her nnld and mo- 
derate principles into the civil constitution 
to which she is muted, that we may chal- 
lenge the whole world to produce an in- 
stance, in past or present time, of vbe ad- 
ministration of the laws and of justice, so 
consistent with morality, with strict recti- 
tude, and the principles of rational liberty, 
as under the truly Protestant Cio- 
vfiRNMENT of tills country.” P.7,. 

2 I 2 
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Ths Dangers to which the Church 
of Christ is "exposed both from 
without and within: A Sermon, 
preached at the Primary Visi- 
tation of the Right Rtv . Lord 
Bishop of Winchester , on Wed- 
nesday, June 12, 1822 ; in the 
Parish Church of Kingston • 
Upon - Thames • By Joseph Allen, 
M.A. Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, and Vicar of Battersea . — 
2 Tim. i. 13* 

tl When the doctrines of our holy religion 
are the subject of our contemplation, we 
should never fail to extend our views to 
the practice, which our belief leads to ; 
and, on the other hand, when we aie cal- 
led upon to examine our moral conduct , 
we ought most carefully to review the 
principles, upon which that conduct is 
founded ; and, if in the former case our 
conversation does not correspond with the 
jtrecepts of the religion we profess, or if 
tit the latter we find, that we have built 
upon any other foundation, than that of 
Jesus * Christ and him crucified , we 
ought to be thoroughly aware, that in the 
day of the Lord we shall neither be jus- 
tified by the one, nor saved by the other. 

** The life of a real Christian, consists in 
believing what Christ and his Apostles 
have taught, and in practising what they 


9 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
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have commanded. He believes first ; this 
is the seed ; and then a suitable practice 
results, by means of earnest endeavours 
and ^hearty prayers, from that belief; this 
is the fuil\ corn in the ear . If he does 
nht believe aright, his heart and affections 
can never be engaged in the service of 
God ; his obedience will not be the J obe- 
dience of faith \ neither will his righteous- 
ness be the righteousness § of God through 
Christ . Consequently, his service will 
not be the service which God has ap- 
pointed for sinners, and of course will 
neither be accepted nor rewarded by him. 
On the other hand, if one, who is called 
by the revered name of Christian, believes , 
but does not practise , he at once both 
confesses, and denies Christ. He con- 
fesses him with his month, but denies him 
by his works; and we all know, that our 
Saviour lias most pointedly informed us, 
that we cannot be his disciples, mil os we 
cfo|| the things which he saith ; neither 
ean we love 51 him, if we do not keep his 
commandments . To be devoid, therefore, 
of faith , is to be devoid of the principle 
of Christian action ; to be devoid of good 
works is to be devoid of Christian action 
itself; for St. James very justly observes, 
that, ** as the body without the spirit is 
dead; so faith without works is dead 
also: 9 P.'iG. 


t Mark iv. 28. 

J Rom. xvi. 26. $ 2 Cor. v. 21. 

|| Luke vi. 46. John viii. 31. 
f John xiv. 21. ** James ii. 26* 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge . 

The proceedings of this Society 
during the last month have been pe- 
culiarly interesting. The resignation 
of their venerable Secretary, the 
Rev. George Gaskin, D.D. alter a 
king* and faithful service of thirty 
aeven years, was calculated to excite 
feelings of no ordinary kind. This 
resignation was made by letter, 
which was ordered to be entered on 
the minutes of the Society, and 
called forth from the Board! the 


warmest expressions of esteem and 
regard. 

It was then referred to the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence to con- 
sider on the best means of supply- 
ing, as far as might be, the loss 
which the Society had sustained ; 
when after a long and patient inves- 
tigation of the nature and extent of 
the Secretary’s dutfcs, it was recom* 
mended to the Board, that for the 
future, two joint Secretaries, with 
equal powers, and in holy orders, 
should be appointed to fill the of- 
fice, This recommendation of the 
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Committee was adopted by the 
Board; and the Rev. William Par- 
ker, M.A. long and deservedly 
known as the Society’s indefatiga- 
ble Assistant Secretary, and th? 
Rev. Archibald Montgomery Camp- 
bell, M.A. were elected joint Secre- 
taries of the Society. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

'The monthly meeting of this Society 
was held, as usual, at St. Martin s 
Library, on Friday March 21. His 
Grace the Archbishop of York was 
in the chair. 

After prayers the business of the 
day commenced ; letters were read 
from several of the Society’s Mis- 
sionaries, giving a very favourable 
account of their respective missions. 
From these we collected the follow- 
ing particulars, which cannot fail to 
be gratifying to all who have the 
interests of these missions at heart, 
and delight in the reflection, that so 
many of their fellow-creatures are 
thereby preserved in, or brought to 
the knowledge and practice of true 
religion, and enabled to partake in 
alUts beneficial and consolatory or- 
dinances. 

At St. John’s, Newfoundland, the 
congregation is represented as highly 
respectable and attentive, and the 
number of communicants as daily 
increasing. 

At Halifax, the mission is as 
prosperous as could be expected ; 
its general habits those of a settled 
* and flourishing parish, and its tenor 
even and easy during the last year.’ 

At Paisborough, after a vacancy 
of many years, a mission has been 
re-established. 

At Amherst, Weymouth, Liver- 
pool, St. John’s, (New Brunswick,) 
Long Island, White’s Point, Matilda, 
Beverley, Wiltz^, and Adolph us- 
town, churches are either contem- 
plated, or in great forwardness, or 
happily completed and fit for Di- 
vine Service. 

From Anapolis, the accounts are 


peculiarly cheering ; and the Mis* 
sionary acknowledges the arrival of 
a most seasonable supply of books. 
The military settlement at Dalhou- 
sie, continues to be prosperous. 
The people appear to be deeply 
sensible of the kind attentions which 
the Society has promptly paid to 
their spiritual wants. Many of them 
have been reclaimed from their vi- 
cious courses, and are now, by the 
grace of God, leading sober and re- 
ligious lives. The school flourishes. 

From Falmouth, the account is 
for the present less cheering, owing 
to the following circumstance. Upon 
the removal of the French popula- 
tion from Falmouth about sixty or 
seventy years ago, the country was 
peopled with emigrants from the 
United States, who brought with 
them the peculiar notions of what 
are termed “ the New Lights;” and 
“ it is a work,” adds the Missionary, 
€t of more difficulty than cau easily 
be imagined, to operate a change 
in favour of the more sober doc- 
trines of the Church of England. 
Yet I avail myself,” he continues, 
“ of every opportunity, both in the 
pulpit, and in frequent visits from 
house to house, to encourage senti- 
ments of lively and unaffected piety ; 
and I look forward with confidence 
ultimately through the grace of God 
to a more favourable result.” 

From Woodstock the Missionary 
writes that he had visited the mili- 
tary settlement at St. Johu’s River, 
and found the people in the act of 
gathering in the fruits of an abun- 
dant harvest. The good effects of 
the Society's books were very appa- 
rent; yet the spiritual wants of the 
settlement are still great. In the dis- 
trict, however, there are no less 
than ten Madras schools, with/or/y 
children each. , 

At other places schools have 
been established, and new Missions 
opened. 

At Sandwich the District Prison 
has been visited with the happfcst 
effects; and in the District School 
389 children are receiving the. bene* 
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fits of a religious and suitable edu. 
cation. 

At* the Cape of Good Hope a* 
National School was opened in the 
December of last year, in the pre- 
sence of tlie must respectable inha- 
bitants. On the first day the number 
were thirty-six , which increased to 
sixty-eight, and average daily about 
forty ~five; of these it may be inter- 
esting to know that forty-seven are 
English; six, Dutch ; three, Malays; 
one, Hottentot; eleven, Negroes. 
The biack servants since their at- 
tendance at the school, are stated to 
have become more useful and atten- 
tive in their domestic employments, 
which is ascribed to the kind interest 
taken in their moral and religious 
improvement. 

After hearing these letters, and 
the recommendations of their Com- 
mittee thereon, the Board proceeded 
to adopt such measures as they 
deemed to be necessary to meet the 
wants of each particular case : some 
regulations were made relative to 
the Society’s scholarships at King’s 
College ; and after the blessing pro- 
nounced by the Archbishop, the 
meeting broke up. 

Reports of Committees forming in 
the different dioceses at home , con- 
tinue to be received; and we have 
no doubt, as the objects and exer- 
tions of the Society become through 
their means more known, that the 
attention of the public will be pro- 
portionably directed towards it, and 
ample means afforded to enable the 
Society to carry on and extend their 
benevolent designs. 

We subjoin the following extract 
from the Report of a Diocesan Com- 
mittee recently formed at Lichfield. 

At a numerous and flight}/ respectable 
meeting of the Cleigy and Laity of 
JfichJielU and its Vicinity, held in the 
Chapter-house of the Cathedral, on 
frictory , t he \*tth Day of January, 1823, 

The "very Reverend the Dean of 
Lichfield, in the Chair. 

It Wtf unanimously resolved, — 

1. That the Incorporated Society for 
propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
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Parts, on account of its cealous and suc- 
cessful exertions in the diffusion and ad- 
vancement of pure Christianity, through- 
out the dependencies of the British Em- 
pire, is entitled to general gratitude and- 
jfetronage ; and merits in a peculiar de- 
gree the liberal support of the Clergy, and 
other members of the Established Church. 

2. That such support is more especially 
requisite at this time, on account of the 
inadequacy of tiie funds of the Society to 
the great importance of its undertakings, 
and to the encrcasiug magnitude of its 
operations, which have been lately ex- 
tended to the British dominions in India 
and the East, under the superintendence 
of the Bishop of Calcutta, and with the 
fairest prospect of success to the cause of 
Christianity. 

3. That the sanction of the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese having been obtained, 
a Committee be now formed be called 
the Lichfield Diocesan Committee of the 
Society Jor the propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts; for the purpose of 
making the operations and objects of the 
Society more generally known; and of 
collecting, receiving, and remitting all an- 
nual subscriptions and benefactions in aid 
of the Society’s deigns. 

National Society for the Education 

of the Poor m the Principles of 

the Established Church . 

At the monthly meeting of this 
Society various grants of money 
were made toward* ibe establish- 
ment of schools in different parts of 
the country. We would particu- 
larly notice a grant of lot)/, to 
Kingswood, near Bristol, from the 
great population and importance of 
the place. The utmost discipline 
and good order continue to he ob- 
served in the school ; in which there 
are at present 430 boys, and 207 
girls. The attendance of the chil- 
dren at the National Society’s cha- 
pel in Ely Place is regular and nu- 
merous, and their behaviour de- 
serving of great praise. Nineteen 
persons are at present receiving 
instruction at the school as training 
masters and mistftsses. 

Incorporated Clergy Orphan 
Society . 

At the quarterly meeting of the 
Society, February 27, fourteen can- 
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didates were proposed for admis- 
sion ; when after a careful exami. 

Names. 

Squire, Joseph, How w s, 

Morgan, Richard, W. 1 

1/anglimne, Mary, 

Bowra, Harriet, 

Bawdwcu, Susanna, 

Raw'd wen, Fiance*, 

Harrison, Jane, 

Piatt,. Dorothy, 

It is deeply to be regretted that tho 
* limited stale of the Society's funds still 
lays them under the painful necessity of 
rejecting at almost every meeting nume- 
rous applications from most deserving 
objects, Ou the picsent occasion scarcely 


nation of their several claims, the 
following eight werfe admitted. 

Benefice &,o. of the Father. 

C. Norton, Malreward and Chewstoke. 

V. Lanfaur, Merioneth. 

C. Coningshj, Lincoln. 

A'. Clavermg, Essex. 

V. Horton, Pugneil, York. 

V. Horton Pagnell, York. 

C. Sheffield, York. 

V. Walsal, Stafford. 

more than a half could he admitted. AVe 
can assure the public on our own expe- 
rience that no charily more deserves their 
liberal snppoit, whether we look to its 
objects, or t lie able and zealous manner iu 
which it is conducted. 


The Associates of the late Rev . Dr. 

Bray. 

The accounts received from the 
Rev. the Missionaries, and his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains, who kindly su- 
perintend the Associates’ Schools 
for the purpose of giving Christian 
education to the Negro children, are 
highly favouiable. As the Report 
of these, however, will he published 
during the ensuing month, we for- 
bear to anticipate it; but shall not 
fail on its appearance to make such 
extracts as we think may be inte- 
resting to our readers. 


LAW REPORT. 

The Duke of Portland v. Bingham. 

Consi story Reports, vol. i. p. 1G2. 

In the course of his judgment on 
this case, Sir William Scott (now 
Lord Stowell) gives the following 
account of impropriations. 

“ It must be evident to any one, who 
considers the history of impropriations^ that 
a lay rector cannot have the cure of souls : 
and the statutes ot^dhsolutiou having di- 
rected that impropriations should be bold by 
laymen, as they were held by the religions 
houses, from which they were transferred, 
i it may he convenient that this point should 
be a little more fully considered. 

** There is some confusion in the books in 


not always distinguishing between two sorts 
ol appropriation, which are fundamentally 
dilWrcnt. Appropriations ait: an abuse 
winch took their rise in the darker ages. 
They arc termed usually in the canon law 
“ Annexiones, donatione*, unioncs,” &c. 
and the term appropriation, which was bor- 
unved from the form of such grant, ‘ in 
proprios usi!*,’ appears to have been pecu- 
liar, or principally confined to Kugland. 
Ducange cites a letter Irom England, in 
which it is used. (Gloss p. 592 ) It is sel- 
dom indeed to be fonud in any foreign canon 
without reference to this countiy, and there 
is scarcely a foreign writei , who, in noticing 
it, does not sjv, ‘ quas iu Anglid. vocant 
Appropriatioues.’ 

“ There were two soits of appropriations, 
or rather appropriation was authorized to 
be made, with different privileges, in two 
forms, the one pleno jiue , sivr utroque 
jure, tam in spintnnhbus quarn in temporah- 
hus, where the interests in the benefice, both 
temporal and spiritual, wete annexed to 
some religions house, and the other non 
vtroque jute, though plena jure, as it is de- 
scribed, in tempo riji bus, where temporal in- 
terests only were conveyed, such as the 
tithes or patronage of the benefice ; but the 
cure of souls resided in an endowed perpe- 
tual vicar. 

11 In the first species the religious house 
had the cure of souls and all rights, and 
perfoimed the duties of the Church bv its 
own members, or by stipendiary curltes; 
and the distinction on this point is summa- 
rily described in a passage from the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Audience : ‘ Cum 
ecclesia conceditur alicui monasteno, pleno 
jure, in temporalibus, tunc Ephcopi debent 
dnstituere vicariuna perpetuum; u bi ’vero 
unitur Mensoe Episcopal, vel Abbatiali, et 
spectat ad illam, pleno jure, t&m in spiritu- 
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mlibus qu&m in temporulibus — tunc pdnltur 
in eA presbyter temporalis ad nutum re- 
movibilis ad exercitium curse, qua: pnnri - 
paliter residet in eo, cujus mens# e at unita .* 
This description of these two species of ap- 
propriation is to be met with also in fie- 
qient passages of the Aurea summa IIos- 
tieusis, a learned commentator of the thir- 
teenth century. 

“ Against holding beneficus * pleno et 
utroque jure/ great complaints were made 
in the Galilean Chinch, in which on no 
subject was dissatisfaction more loudly or 
more frequently expressed. And it is men- 
tioned, as a fundamental maxim in that 
Church* that since the council of Constance, 
it has become a legitimate cause of revoca- 
tion in that kingdom. 

“ In England it was ord.iincilby the con- 
stitution of Othobon , that all religious houses, 
which possessed Churches m propi'ws us us , 
should present vicars with competent en- 
dowment to the diocesan, for institution, 
within the space of six months; and that if 
they failed so to do, the bishop was em- 
powered to fill up the vacancy : this how- 
ever proved insufficient against the power of 
the Monk*. The Civil Legislature next in- 
terfered, and passed the statutes 15 Rich. 2. 
c. 6. 4 Hen. IV. c 12. which require tliat 
vicarages should be regularly endowed. 
Such was the general and legal character 
of appropriations in England by the Can»n 
Law, and by the statutes of the realm. The 
vicarage became a benefice with cure of 
souls, and the Monks held in proprulatem m 
some sort, as ti lay fee [Gibson, 719 ) 
But after the statute of appropriations, 
the Monks were too subtle and cunning for 
the law, an«l still nevertheless obtained ap- 
propriations, as annexed o ihcir tables , as 
before, under ihe plea of poverty and ina- 
bility to support themselves. These um- 
ones ad menmm , for the sustentaiion of the 
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Monks were always presumed in law to be 
in utroque jure, and it was a universal rule 
that they were never vacant, but that there 
wai« a perpetual plenarty ; as it had been 
held that the canon * dc sup pi end 5 negli- 
gentii/ which gave the right of presentation 
on lapse, did not apply to such appropria- 
tions. The Monks, who thus inay he said to 
have been the immortal incumbents, bad 
the cure of souls remaining in them, and 
the minister, whom they employed, was a 
mere stipendiary. 

11 From this root sprung the peculiar kind 
of appropriation without a vicarage en- 
dowed ; and this is the origin of stipendiary 
curacies, in which the Impropriator is bound 
to provide Divine Service — but may do it 
by a curate not instituted, but only licensed 
by the bishop; and might reckon himself 
under no obligation to present a vicar to the 
bishop for institution, but might provide for 
the service of the Church, as the Monks 
did, by a licensed curate. Since that time, 
the statutes of dissolution enact, that bene- 
fices of every description should be held as 
they had been held by the dissolved religi- 
ous houses, a grantee, who has obtained 
what was before, held, as above described, 
ad memam, pleno et utroque jure , would 
have the complete incumbency as inlttula - 
tu5 and benejiciary. If such an impropria- 
tor should take orders, he might perform 
the offices of the Church without institution, 
only taking the oaths imposed by later sta- 
tutes. And it would be only the circum- 
stance of not being in orders, that would 
prevent him from exercising his ecclesiasti- 
cal rights in full form, as those spiritual 
persons, the Monks, did before. But it was 
not so in ordinary impropriations, on wSiich 
there had been a vicarage endowed; be- 
cause the vicar holds by something extrinsic 
of the impropriator.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


TheRigiitRev. Nathaniel Alexander, 
D-D. Bishop of Down and CoNNon, 
translated to the See of Meath, vaeant 
hy the death of Dr O’Beirne. 

The Right Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. 
Bishop of Killalok and Kilfenora, 
to the See of Down and Connor. 

The Vbbv Rev. Alexander Arbuth- 
hot, D.D. Dean of Cloynk, to the 
Bishoprick of Killalok and Kil- 
fknoha. 

Baker, R. G. to the rectory of Spring - 
field, Essex i patron, theEaJtt of Arran . 


Browne , W. B.A* to tho rectory of Mar • 
lesjord , Suffolk ; patron, Andrew Ab- 

CEDECRN E, Esq. 

Bouverie , the lion, and Rev. F, P. to the 
rectory of Stanton , Si. Quinton, Wilts ,* 
patron, the Earl of Ran dor. 

Boudens, T. B.A . of Merton College , Ox- 
ford, to the preb&nd of Brampton , in 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, and 
also the rectory of Stoke Hammond, 
Bucks ; patron, the Lord Bishop or 
Lincoln. 

Coleridge , J, D. LLJl. Chaplain to the 
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Loud Bishop of Exeter, to the vic&r- 

, ago of Kcnwyn and Kea, Cornwall ; 
patron, the Btshop of the. Diocese. 

Gaisford, T. M A. Regius Professor of 
Greedy in the University of Oxford, to 
the prebend of Fairwater , in the ca- 
thedral church of Llandaff ; patron, the 
Bishop* 

Qilby, W. R. assistant Minister of St. 
John’s churchy Wakefield , to the rectory 
of St. Mary’s, Beverley ; patron, The 
Lord Chancellor. 

Henley , CcM.A. to the perpetual curacy 
of Wnatesden, Suffolk, patron, N. Bar- 
nardision, Esq. of Ilertford-Street, 
May-fair , London. 

Henshaw, R, J. B. M.A . of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Hun- 
gartoriy with Trey ford , in the county 
of Leicester ; patron Sir Thou as Hus- 
sey Afrelce, Bart. 

Henvilhy C. B. to the vicarage of 
Portsea ; patrons, The Warden and 
Fellows of St. Mary’s College of 
Winchester. 

Hoblyn , — ,«to the livings of Mylor and' 
Mabey Cornwall. 

Hunt , J. H- M.A. to the vicarage of 
Wecdon Beck , Northampton ; patron, 
T. R. Thornton, Esq. 

Leicester , O. to the living of Carrington , 
Cheshire. 

Moore, G. vicar of St. Peter’s Eastgate, 
Lincoln , to the rectory of Owmby, in 
that county ; patron, The King. 

Nottidge, J. T. to the vicarage of Old 
Newton, Suffolk ; patrons, W. Clerk t, 
M.A. and T. Quale, Esq. 

On^en, E. P. to the vicarage of Welling- 
ton . 

Owen , W. to the rectory of Ryme Intrin - 
tica 9 Dorset. 

Pearson, II. N. D.D. of St. John’s CoU 
legty Oxford, to the deanery of Sarum ; 
patron, The King. 

Phear , J. M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge, to the rec- 
tory of Earl St o nham, Suffold ; patrons, 

• the Master and Fellows of that 
Society. 

Pierce, W. M. B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to the vicarages of Bur- 
well and Golceby, Lincolnshire ; patron, 
M. B : Lister, Esq. of Burwell Park, 
Lincolnshire. 

Povah, — , D.D. to the rectory of St. 
James, Duke’s-place, London ; patrons, 
The Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 

Pennell , T. vicar of Kensington, and 
chaplain to the Bishop of Salie^u ry, 
to tne mastership of St. Nicholas’ Hos- 
pital, near Salisbury. 

SergrOve ? J. S. to the united rectories of 
St. ’Mary, Somerset , and St. Mary, 
Mounthaw, London. 

Smith, J. Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, to the rectory of Kirkby 
cum As gar by, Lincolnshire ; patron, 

Remembrancer, No. 52. 


the Right HoN. *|hb Earl of Bris- 
tol. 

'Spragg, F. R. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Combe St. Nicholas, Somers*! ,• patron* 
the Hon. and Right Rey. the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester, in his ca- 
pacity of Dean of Wells. 

Steqgall, J. to the perpetual curaoy of 
Ashfield Magnar, Suffolk ; patron, the 
RIght Hon. Edward, Barov Tuur- 
low. , 

Sumner , J. M. to the rectory of Sutton, 
Essex ; patrons, John Aitren and W. 
Coorfrton, Esqrs. 

Swire, J. B.A . of University College % Ox- 
ford, to the vicarage of Manfield 9 
Yorkshire; patron, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Thynne , Lord J. to the rectory of Kings- 
ton Deverell, Wilts ; patron, the Mar- 
quis of Bath. 

Wilkinson, M. W. M.A. of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the rectory of Utey, 
Gloucestershire ; patron, the Lord 
Chancellor. 

ORDINATIONS. 

March 9. 

In the parochial chapel of St. Mary- 
la-bonve , London , by the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

Deacons. — C.T. Plumptre, B.A. Uni- 
versity college, Oxon; J. Moverley, B.A. 
Queen’s college, V. Green, B.A. St. John’s 
college , and W. Mudge, B.A. Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge ; T. H. Causton, Christ 
Church, Oxon ; W. Williamson, B.A. 
Sidney Sussex college, W- P. Lendon, 
B.A. Trinity college, and W. Ilutchin 
son, Emmanuel college, Cambridge . 

From the Archbishop of York. 

J. Driver, B.A. Corpus Chiisli col- 
lege', Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of London. 

T- Powell, B.A. Oriel college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Durham. 

G C. Abbs, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge 

From the Bishop of Winchester. 

S. Benson, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; T. Scard, Magdalen hall, 
Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Norwich. 

R. O. Leman, B.A. Trinity college , 
Oxon; J. C. Salford, B.A. Caiut col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Priests.;— T. Bo u wens, B.A. Merton 
college , H. Gordon, M.A. Exeter college , 
R. B* Worthington, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford; and C. B. So^erby, 
B.A. University college, Oxon; A. Do- 
nald, St. John’s college, R. F. Crough- 
ton, B.A. Jesus college, and W. Mason, 
B.A. Queen’s college , Cambridge;, R. I. 
B. Henshaw, M.A . Queen’s college, 
and A. J. Langley, University college, 
• Oxon ; G. Maclear, B.A. Trinity college , 
Dublin; J. Powley, curate of Yarbo- 
rough, Lincolnshire . 

2 K 
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From the Biehop of Winchester 

H. A. Veck, B A. Magdalene hall , 
Oxon . 

From the Bishop of Chichester . 

R. C. Willis, B A. University college , 
Oxon. 

March 23. 

In St .George* s church, Hanover -square , 
by tbc Lord Bishop op Ely. 

Deacons. — F. Goode, M.A. Trinity 
college , H. Melville, B.A. St. Peters col- 
lege , C. H. Lutwidge, B.A. St. John’s 
college, and J. Tomkyns, M.A. King’s 
cobiege , Cambridge . 

.From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

. T. N. Stevens, B.A. St. John’s college, 
J. Sandys, B.A. Sueen’* college , and J. 
Deedes, A/. A. Trinity college , Oxford . 

From the Bishop of Salisbury . 

H. A. Browne, -ft A. Queen’s college , 

, Oxford; W. S. J. Mildmay, B.A. St. 
John’s college , Cambridge ; G. J. T. 
Spencer, B.A. University college , Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Chichester . 

S. Prosser, B.A. St. John’s college , 0a> 
ford. 

Priests. — J. Harding, ALA. King’s 
college, G. F. Nicholas, ALA. King’s col- 
lege. J. Hindle, ALA. St. John’s college, 
and R. B. ltadclifle, B.A. King’s college, 
Cambridge • 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

J. Barlow, B.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Norwich . 

J. Maddy, B.A. Magdalene college , 
Cambridge. ■ 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. 

T. H. Walker, B.A. Oriel college, and 
W. C. Thompson, B.A. Wadham college, 
Oxford ; J. Hooper, Trinity college, and 
J. W. Huntley, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; J. F. Moor, B.A. Brasenose 
college , T. Meyler, B.A. Pembroke col- 
lege, T. S. Codrington, B.A. Brasenose 
college, and J. O. Parr, J3.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford. 

In St. James’s church, Piccadilly, by 
the Lord Bishop of* Chester. 

Deacons.— G. IK Hughes, B.A. Cor- 
pus Christi college, Cambridge ; D. Whit- 
tle, B.A. St. Mary half, Oxford ; R. C. 
W. Wilkinson, B.A. Trvnity college, Cam- 
bridge ; £. Lempriere, Literate . 

From the Bishop of Chichester . 

G. Clulow, ftA. Queen’s college , 0a?- 
ford. 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 

E. peiwyn, B.A. Catharine halt, Cam- 
bridge . 

.From the Bishop of Winchester. 

C. J - Taylor, B.A. Christ college, Cam- 
bridge ; T. B. Cbarnock, University col- 
lege, and J. Robinson, St. Alban’s hall, 
, Oxford. 

.From the Bishop of Lid field and Co- 
ventry. 

h E. W. Lowe, B.A. St. John’s college, 


G. Jeckefl, B.A . Corpus Christi college, 
and C. 8. Royds, B.A. Christ college , 
Cambridge ; Hon. E. R. B. Fielding, 

B.A. Oriel college, Oxford; G. W. White, 
B.A. St.John’s college ; Cambridge. 

«* From the Bishop of London . 

E. Trimmer, B.A. Brasenose college, 
Oxford ; T. Christian, Literate. 

From the Archbishop of York. 

R. Bass nett, B.A. Trinity college , Ox- 
ford ; C. Davies, Literate ; H. Hughes, 
ditto; G. S. Bull, ditto,* G. Robinson, 
ditto . 

From the Bishop of Durham. 

D. Piper, B.A. Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; J. Carr, Literate. 

From the Bishop of Exeter. 

R. Anstice, B.A. Wadham college, Ox- 
ford. 

From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

T. B. Coney, B.A. Baliol college , 0a:- 
ford ; P. Wilson, Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Norwich. 

C. Blathwayt, B.A. Queen’s college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Bristol. 

E. Miller, B.A. Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge . 

Priests. — W. Peel, B.A. Brasenose 
college , Oxford; T. Bonn, Literate ; W. 

D. Grice, ditto ; T. Hope, B.A. Univer- 
sity college, Oxford ; W. Oliver, St. 
John’s college , Cambridge; J. Stanley, 
Literate ; D. Wilson, ditto ; J. M, 
Wright, B.A. Brasenose college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Chichester. 

R. F. Uniacke, B.A . King’s college, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia. h 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 

G. V. Hart, B.A. Trinity college, Dub- 
lin ; W. Owen, Literate ; J. Pearson, 
ditto. 

From the Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry. 

H. R. C. Pole, M.A. St. Mary hall, and 
W. H. Cartwright, B.A. Trinity hall , 
Oxford ; T. Chapman, B.A. St. John’s 
college, f Cambridge ; H. Holden, M.A. 
Pembroke college , Oxford ; J. Hanbury, 
B.A. St. Peter’s college, and G. Buck- 
stou, B.A. St John’s college , Cambridge 

From the Bishop of London. 

F. T. Atwood, B.A. Trinity college , 
Cambridge. 

From the Archbishop of York . 

J. C. Girardot, B.A. Queen’s college , 
Oxford; T. H. L. Fox, Christ college , 
Cambridge. 

'From the Bishop of Durham. 

G. Thompson, Lit&'ate. 

From the Bishop of Exeter. 

J. N. Palmer, B.A. Pembroke college, 
Cambridge . 

From the Bishop of Landaff. 

G. W. Gabb, Literate ; T. J. Powell , 
B.A, St. Alban 9 * hall , Oxford. 
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From the Bishop of Bristol* 

R. Lyon, M.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

C. T. Simmons, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge; C. R. Smith, B.A. Balliol 
college , Oxford. * 

From the Bishop of Chichester . 

H. Richards, B.A. Exeter college , Ox- 
ford. 

From the Bishop of Carlisle. 

G, Hodgson, B.A. St. John's college , 
Cambridge* 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred, February 28. 

Doctor in Divinity. — T. E. Bridges, 

B. D. Corpus Christi college. 

March 4. 

Masters of Arts. — S. Reay, St. Alban 
Hall; A. Crymes, Balliol college ; J. S. 
Boone, nndJ. Birkott, ChristChurch ; F. 
Borradaile, Brasenose eollege. 

Bachelor of Arts. — P. W. Mure, 
Christ Church. 

m March J3. 

Masters of Arts. — T. W. Cockell, 
Wadham college ; T- P. Michells, Merton 
college ; G. H. Bosanquet, and H. Street, 
Balliol college. 

Bachelor of Arts. — A. Rowlandson, 
Brasenpse college. 

March 6. 

W. Howard, was admitted Scholar of 
New College. 

A. Briscoe, and T. Bradley, Masters of 
Arts, of Queen's college , were elected 
Fellows of that Society, on the old found- 
ation. 

* March 13. 

E. J. Parker, was admitted Fellow of 
Pembroke College. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred, February 26. 

Master of Arts. — J. II. Mules, St. 
John's college j M. Camidge, Queen's 
college ; W. Hodson, Clare Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts,— J. Torriano, 
Catherine Hall; D. B. Leonard, Jesus 
college . 

March 14. 

Honorary Master of Arts.— T he 
Hon. W. White, Downing college. 

Master of Arts. — J. Matthews, St. 
John's college. 

Bachelor in Civil Law. — J. V. Stew- 
art, Jesus college . 

The following is a list of the Iuccptors 
to the degree of Master of Arts. 

H Coddington. F. Goode, R. Ityon,L. 

C. Humfrey, and* H. Vicars, Trinity col- 
lege ; J. Burdakin.ClareHail ; R.Brough, 
Corpus Christi college ; W. JH. Shelford, 
Emanuel college . 

Mareh 21. 

Bachelors of Art*.— -J. B. Robinson, 

Trinity colleges C: Neville, J. H. Faw- 


cett, and H. Manton, St . John's college; 
R. Elwes, Pembroke hall ; D. Birds, 
Queen's college ; E. Hill, Christ college. 

Members’ Prizes. — The subjects for 
the present year are, for the 
Senior Bachelors. 

Quxnam sunt EcclesieeLe gibus Stability 
Beneflcia et Qud Ratione maximh Promo - 
venda f 

IV^iddle Bachelors. 

Sui Fructus Histories Ecclesiastics 
Studiosis percipiendi sunt f 

Porson Prize. — The passage fixed 
upon for the present year is: — Shaks- 
feare, Hen. viii. Act. v.Scenc vi. begin- 
ning with, u This Royal Infant,” &q,and 
ending with, “And so stand fix’d.” 

The Metre to be Tragicum lambicum 
Trimetrum Acataleclicum . 

March 6. 

The Chancellor's two gold medals for 
the best classical scholars among the 
Commencing Bachelors of Arts, were ad- 
judged to Mr. F. Field, Trinity college , 
and Mr. T Crick, St. John's college , 
whose merits were declared by the Ex- 
aminers to be equal. 

March 12. 

J. Musgrove, M.A , of Cains college , 
was elected a senior Fellow of that So- 
ciety j and C. Beauclerk, B. A. was elected 
a junior Fellow of the same Society. 

March 14. 

J. H. Marsden, of St.John's college, 
and II. Browne, of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, were elected Scholars on Dr. Bell’s 
Foundation. — The examiners for the 
Scholarships being unanimously of opin- 
ion that the literary merits of II. Browne, 
o £ Corpus Christi college , and J. Price, 
of St. John's college, were nearly equal, 
thought proper to refer bo that part of 
the supplementary clause of the founda- 
tion deed, which directs in such cases 
to whom a preference should be given. 

March 17. 

The following Gentlemen of St.John's 
college , were elected Foundation Fellows 
of that Society : — W. Maddy, B A. T. 
Spencer, B.A. W. P, Spencer, B.A. H. 
Howarth, B.A. 

March 18. 

R. C. Hildyard, B.A. was elected Fel- 
low of Catherine Hall, on the Skirne 
Foundation. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTFiLLlGENCE. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died. — Aged 62, the rev. Charles 
Gardner, LL.D. rector of Stoke Ha - 
mond, Bucks , and vicar of Mirk Uhel- 
ping ton, Northumberland. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Married— Tho rev. H. M. Wagner, 
fellow of King's college , to Elizabeth 
Harriot, eldest daughter of the kite rev. 
Wm. Douglas, canon residentiary of Sa- 
lisbury cathedral. 

2 K 2 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.— The ruv. James Yonge, to 
Jan e, daughter of the rev. R. Mullock, , 
Of Cockington court. 

Married. — The rev. William Moore 
Harrison, rector of Cleyhanger, to Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
W. Dyne, esq. of Lincoln 1 s-inn-Jields, 
London . 

Died. — The rev. T. IIol e,*M.A. rector 
of Notth Tawton, and of Doddiscombs - 
leigh. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. William Oldfield 
Bartlett, of Lytchet Minster , to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the rev. T. G. 
Brice, of Canford Magna. 

ESSEX. 

Died. — The rev. John Clarkson, 
many years chaplain to the right hon. 
Lord Petre, at Jngatestone hall . 

Died. — Aged 26, the rev. John Es- 
creet, M.A. curate of Sfisted, and late of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. Henry Sampson, 
eldest son of the rev. Dr. Sampsou, of 
Petersham, to Elizabeth Corbitt, eldest 
daughter ofThos. Talboys, esq. of Oxted 
and Doughton house. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died. — In consequence of an apoplec- 
tic seizure, whilst riding on horseback 
from Holme Lacy to perform divine ser- 
vice in the annexed chapel of Boulston, 
the rev. Richard Walwyn,tucnr of Holme 
Lacy , and vicar of Coleby, in Lincoln- 
shire. The living of Coleby is in the gift 
of the provost and fellows of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.— At Stamford , the rev. H. 
Hubbard, M.A. rector of Hinton Ampner, 
Hants , to Mary, eldest daughter of G. 
Gougcr, esq. of the former place. 

Died. — Aged 69, the rev. Richard Rel- 
han, M.A. F.R.S. A.L.S. <8r c. rector of 
Hemingby. He was formerly of Trinity 
college, Cambridge , B.A. 1776, M.A. 1779, 
and afterwards conduct of King's college , 
the Provost and Fellows of which So- 
ciety are patrons of the rector) . 


MIDDLESEX. 

Died. — At his bouse, Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury , the rev. Wjiliam Bingley, 
M.A. F.L.S. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

<*Died. — At Taunton, the rev. S. Great- 
head, F.A.S. 

SURREY. 

Married. — At Lambeth , the rev. Win. 
Thompson, of Atherstone , Warwickshire , 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of E. N. Thorn- 
ton, esq. of Kennington. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died. — The rev. Charles Andrews, 
rector of Flempton cum Hengrave , and 
vicar of Wickhambrook. 

Died.— Aged 86, the rev. Blase Mo- 
rey, thirty-three years chaplain at Gif- 
ford's hall. 

SUSSEX. 

Died. — In the 71st year of his age, at 
his rectory, Little Horsted, the rev. A. 
Nott, LL.B. rector of that parish, and of 
Littlington. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Died. — Suddenly, the rev. John Bart- 
lam, of Alccster, vicar of Ponteland , in 
the county of Northumberland , and for- 
merly fellow of Merton college, Oxford . 
The vicarage of Ponteland is in the gill 
of the warden and fellows of that society. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died.— The rev. C. Talbot, Dean of 
Salisbury. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married. — At Ludlow , the rev. Charles 
Crump, of Wolverley , to Sarah, third 
daughter of the late Wade Browne, e£q. 

Married.— At Per shore, the rev. J. 
Hurst, son ofR. Hurst, esq. M.P . Hor- 
sham park, Sussex, to Catharine, second 
daughter of the rev. the Chancellor Pro- 
byn, ot Per shore. , 

Died. — Aged 65, the rev. Slade Nash, 
rector of Shrawley and Warndon. 

WALES. 

Married. — At Merthyr Tydfil, the rev. 
C. Hand, M.A. of Jesus college r Oxford , 
to Ann, eldest daughter of D. Davis, esq. 
surgeon, of the former place. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A Course of Lectures, containing a 
Description and systematic Arrangement 
of the several Branches of Divinity ; ac- 
companied with an Account both of the 
principal Authors, and of the Progress 
which has been made at different Periods 
in Theological Learning. By H. Marsh, 
D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 


Peter Borough, and Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. Part Vi I. On the Authority of 
the Old Testament. 6vo. 2s. 

Devotional Exercises, selected from 
Bishop Patrick's Christian Sacrifice ; 
adapted to the present Time, and general 
Use. By L. M. Hawkins. 3s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
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the Archdeaconry of Leicester; at the 
Visitation for the Year 1822. By the 
Kev. T. Parkinson, D.D. F.R.S. Arch- 
deacon. 8vo, 2s. 

A Vindication of the Church and Clergy 
of England from the Misrepresentation 
of the Edinburgh Review. By a Bene- 
ficed Clergyman. 8vo. 2s. 

The Greek Original of the New Testa- 
ment asserted, in Answer to a recent 
Publication, entitled Palaeoremaica. By 
Thomas Burgess, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bi- 
shop of St. David’s. 8vo. 3s. 

Discourses on the King’s Proclamation 


“ For the Encouragement of Piety and 
Virtue, and for the preventing and punish- 
ing of Vice, Profaneness, and Immora- 
lity with additional Discourses on the 
Necessity, the Nature, and the Evidences 
of Revelation. By the Rev. Henry At- 
kins, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to St. 
John. Partithe Third. Delivered at the 
Parish Church, and at St. Margaret’s Cha- 
pel, in the Parish of Walcot, Bath, on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent, in 
the Year 1823. With Notes. By C. A. 
Moysey, D.D, Archdeacon of Bath. 8vo. 


LITERARY U 

A New Novel, entitled Willoughby, or 
the Influence of Religious Principles, by 
the Author of Decision, in Two Volumes, 
will shortly he published. 

A small Volume, containing an Expla- 
nation of Scripture Names, from the Old 
and New Testament, for Young Persons, 
is nearly ready for Publication. 

Sacred Aphorisms, extracted from Bi 
shop Hall’s Contemplations, in One Vo- 
lume, is in the Press. 


POLITICAL 

In the commencement of our Re- 
trospect for the last month, we had 
occasion to notice the anxious in- 
terest taken by the public in the 
opening of the session of Parlia- 
ment ; we may now say that in the 
progress of its debates the same in- 
terest remains unabated. What- 
ever be the subject which occupies 
attention, if an evil be felt, or 
feared, or an advantage contem- 
plated, whatever be the matter, 
whether of internal regulation, or 
foreign politics, the civil or religious 
administration of the country, the 
manufactures, the commerce, or 


TELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. Edward Irving will shortly 
publish, in an Octavo Volume, an Appeal 
for Religion to the best Sentiments and 
Interests of Mankind. 

The Sixth and concluding Volume of 
the late Dr. Clarke’s Travels, will soon 
appear. 

Mr. John Mitchell has nearly ready for 
the Press, a Grammatical Parallel of the 
Classic and Modern Greek Languages, 
evincing their Affinity. 


RETROSPECT. 

the agriculture, still it is on the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, in respect 
of them, that we all fix our most 
earnest attention. Even they among 
us who declaim against the mode 
of its constitution, who deride its 
deliberations as a mockery and 
farce, and affect to see iu the House 
of Commons nothing but the merce- 
nary and servile organ of the will of 
certain powerful oligarchs, 1>ely 
their profession* and declarations 
by their actions ; and by the manner 
in which they solicit its favour, or 
address its judgment, or canvass its 
debates, shew that they do indeed 
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consider it the gre?t and efficient 
Sovereign Council of the Nation. 
It would be well perhaps, if (as we 
have hinted before) this reference 
of all things to Parliament were not 
carried somewhat too far; if we did 
not suffer ourselves sometimes to 
slacken our own individual exer- 
tions, and sometimes to cherish in 
our minds vain hopes, while we atr 
tribute to Parliament more than 
human power and wisdom, and 
thence become unreasonably queru- 
lous and discontented, When by 
some legislative interference the 
Parliament affords us no remedy for 
evils, which are beyond th estrength 
of any arm to arrest, or the counsels 
of any wisdom to avert, but those 
of the Ruler and Disposer of all 
Events. 

' There is one circumstance in the 
present Session which it is impos- 
sible not to remark, and which is 
eminently calculated to keep alive 
the salutary respect for Parliaments, 
we mean the mildness and courtesy 
of its debates. Different Parlia- 
ments have been designated by 
different names: the Good, the Illi- 
terate, the Long, and the Rump ; if 
we may judge from the experience 
of the present Session, this Parlia- 
ment will deserve the honorable ap~ 
pell&tion of the Courteous, or Good 
Natured. This is certainly very 
pleasant to record ; we do not in- 
deed wish to deprive this part of our 
constitution of a Certain democratic 
plainness and freedom, which ac- 
cord with, and remind us of its 
origin and purpose ; but no good 
end is lost by that abstinence from 
vexations, harrassing. personal acri- 
mony and recrimination, and mere 
party skirmish, which has so ho- 
nourably distinguished this Session ; 
while much is gained both in the 
steadier pursuance of public objects, 
and in the natural increase of general 
respect; when men, delegated for 
such high purposes, are seen to act 
with* a due sense of their importance, 
z and a due respect for the repre- 


sentative character in themselves 
and their brother members. 

The proposition of Mr. Hume re- 
specting the Irish Church, which 
was made early in the month, was of 
a nature rather to disconcert any 
previous resolution to be courteous* 
We are far from disposed to deny 
that this gentleman has some merit ; 
in the infirmity of our nature, such 
an adversary must be of service in 
stimulating the vigilance, or detect- 
ing the errors in detail of the most 
conscientious and exact ministry. 
But it must be clear to every one, we 
should almost think to himself, that 
he is out of his sphere as a member 
of the British Senate. What a house 
would that be, which wa9 com- 
posed of such men as Mr. Hume, of 
men so destitute of all the orna- 
ments of education, of all feeling 
for whatever is liberal, or tasteful, 
or venerable from association, use- 
ful in short in any way but in the 
direct return of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Mr. Hume must have 
observer), we should think, that even 
his own party feel his unsuitableness 
for his place, that they shake him 
off whenever he ceases to be service- 
able to their own views, and are *the 
first and the loudest in the laugh, 
of which lie is so often the just, and 
sometimes the unmerited, object. 

Mr. Gouldburns plan for the 
commutation of Irish tithes deserves 
a different consideration ; we cannot 
say that it is very intelligible, nor 
so far as we understand it, does it 
seem very practicable. Our readers 
will probably have collected from 
the Parliamentary Reports, that it 
is of a two-fold nature, providing 
first for a temporary settlement both 
of the amount of compositions, and 
the mode of paying them ; and 
secondly, fora perpetual commuta- 
tion' of tithes fo^ land. The first 
art was admitted by its framer to 
e very circuitous and complicated, 
but it was said, that these were de- 
fects rendered inevitable by the state 
of Irish Society, and this excuse was 
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allowed, by many Irish members to 
be too well founded in fact. On 
the other hand, it was said by some 
Irish Objectors, that these very 
arrangements were founded rather 
on English than Irish experience, 
and that a large proportion of 
parishes would be found possessing 
not a single inhabitant, such as the 
bill described, and by whom it was 
prqposed to be carried into effect. 
With this disagreement upon facts, 

* among those who have the best 
means of knowledge, it can hardly 
be expected that we should be able 
to advance any decisive opinion ; 
but it strikes us that it would be 
difficult to work so circuitous a plan 
usefully, even with the intelligence 
and practical habits of English Ves- 
tries, and as the Irish payers are ad- 
mitted to be inferior in these re- 
spects, (indeed the plan is founded 
upon this inferiority) we do not see, 
that there is much chance of their 
executing it with any tolerable share 
of success. The plan for the per- 
manent commutation is not perhaps 
open to these objections ; and it is 
much recommended to us by the 
gradual manner in which it is in- 
tended to operate, and by its being 
in no way compulsory. There are, 
how'ever, in our eyes, very serious 
reasons against making the'Clergy 
in general land-holders, which it is 
unnecessary -in this place to enter 
into. 

The Marriage Act of the last 
Session lias occupied the attention 
of both houses considerably during 
the month. We certainly disap. 
proved of the principle upon which 
it was introduced, and of many of its 
regulations — especially we thought 
the multiplication of oaths, some of 
them too of such a vague nature, 
an enormous, and crying evil. Still 
we must say thaj the bill has never 
been allowed a fair chance ; in this 
eountry the vox populi is omnipo- 
tent, and though in the course of a 
. sufficient experience we are inclined 
to think that the people in general 


judge correctly } ypt for their first 
impressions we do not profess any 
great respect. The Martiage Act 
had its faults undoubtedly, but if 
the language of petitioners against it 
was to be believed, an act for the Re- 
vival of Popery, and the Establish* 
ment of the Inquisition could hardly 
have been a greater national curse. 
We think it was stated in one pe- 
tition, that in seventy two parishes 
of one district not a single marriage 
by banns had taken place since the 
passing of the act — if the fact were 
so, it was really one of the most re- 
markable instances of general wrong- 
headedness among a number of un- 
connected people to be found in 
History. Good however springs out 
of evil— the subject has been now 
fully sifted, the difficulties are under- 
stood, and we have a prospect or a 
more perfect matrimonial code, than 
we have ever had the good fortune 
hitherto to enjoy. 

Much the same line of remarks 
might be made upon the overflow- 
ing petitions against the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Act— that there are still 
fraudulent debtors there can be 
no doubt ; and, that the hopes of a 
discharge after a short imprisonment 
will in many cases operate to make 
persons reckless in the contracting 
of engagements, must also be admit- 
ted ; but then it should not be for- 
gotten that thesi* very evils must 
serve to make cautious creditors 
and check that boundless and ruinous 
sy stem of credit, which we are at 
this moment deploring in every town 
in the Island. It should not be for. 
gotten that the present act abounds 
with wise provisions for the detec- 
tion of fraud, and arms the magis- 
trate with most extensive powers for 
its punishment. Lastly it should 
never be forgotten that no good can 
be purchased without some evil, and 
that it is a great good to establish 
the principle that in no case shall it 
be in the discretion of a creditor to 
imprison his debtor for life. , Im- 
prisonment for debt can only be jus- 
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f tillable on two principles, each of 
which suppose a limitation of time, 
the first is, as it may be, a mode of 
compelling payment, and that ceases 
when the debtor has been forced 
strictly to surrender all the means of 
payment in his own power, (for it 
never can be admitted as justice that 
a debtor should be imprisoned in 
order to extort from the love or pity 
of others the payment of his debt ;) 
the second is, as it may be, a^rnode of 
punishment for fraud, either in the 
contracting of the debt, or the eva- 
sion of payment ; but no case of this 
kind can be supposed which would 
merit perpetual imprisonment, and 
in no case ought the punishment 
of a crime to be left in the hands of 
the party injured* — These are the 
principles of the Insolvent Act, and 
undoubtedly they are founded iu 
wisdom and justice. 

In the exterior relations of the 
country nothing has altered since the 
close of the last month, except that 
we have probably a greater assur- 
ance of preserving peace to our- 
selves, though the contending pow- 
erapf France and Spain have evinced 
a more determined resolution of 
throwing her blessings from them. 
The hearts of all generous and inde- 
pendent spirits must be with the 
latter power, upon the first state, 
ment of the quarrel between the 
two, nor have we been at all con- 
vinced by any thing which has been 
said by the statesmen of France, that 
our first feelings were founded in 
misconception, or ignorance. It 
manifestly lies upon the French Go- 
vernment to justify the war which 
they are the first to commence in 


defiance of the entreaties and re- 
monstrances of England— and they 
certainly have not made out a clear 
case of justification. That they are 
actuated by any spirit of aggression 
or conquest we do not believe,? but 
we doubt whether they have not too 
great a dread of the advance of those 
principles of liberty, which perhaps 
in their first luxuriance have limited 
the power of the crown in Spain too 
closely for the public good. 

Feeling this as strongly as any 
men can feel it, and as ardently de- 
siring the advance of civil liberty, 
we are yet conscientiously satisfied 
that our government has acted wisely 
in not committing the nation to a 
war with France on this account. 
As the father of a family is not 
bound to risque his parson or his 
property in every just quarrel, in 
which he may see an unfortunate 
neighbour engaged against his will, 
so is it with the rulers and dispen- 
sers of a nation’s resources — they 
must often be content with solicita. 
tions, with advice, with remon- 
strances, and when all these are in- 
effectual, with heartiest good wishes. 
If ever this forbearance is not merely 
justifiable but becomes a necessary 
obedience to that first law, self-pre- 
servation, it is surely so in the case 
of a nation slowly recovering from 
the exhaustion of the most ruinous, 
and impoverishing war in the annals 
of History. Let the boldest politi- 
cian consider the financial condition 
of England at this moment after 
seven years of peace, and say what 
would be the consequence of plung- 
ing her again into a state of war. 
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ON THE PRACTICAL TENDENCY 

OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 

HOLY TRINITY IN UNITY. 

Matt. x. 32 . 

u Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess before my Fa- 
ther, which is in heaven.” 

It is an error of a very dangerous 
tendency to regard the doctrines 
of our holy religion as forming no 
essential portion of the Gospel of 
Christ ; as questions purely specu- 
lative in their nature, and in their 
moral influence of little or" no im- 
portance. We have, it is true, in the 
Gospel a most pure and perfect set 
of moral precepts, or to speak more 
strictly, we have the moral law, 
that God had already given to Mo- 
ses, more unfolded and spiritualized. 
But is Christianity, after all, only 
a refinement or extension of the 
moral precepts of the Jewish Law- 
giver? Did the only begotten of 
the Father become flesh, and lead 
a life of poverty, hardship and per- 
secution, and die a cruel death, 
solely that he might take the lead 
among the moral teachers of the 
world ? Estimate the morals of the 
Gospel as high as you please, and 
you cannot estimate them higher 
than they deserve ; yet there would 
appear to he nothing in them which 
an inspired prophet might not Jiave 
delivered — nothing, that required 
the actual descent of the Son of 
God. 

In a point of this importance, 
however, it must be highly satisfac- 
tory to enquire in what light the 
Remembrancer, No. 53. 


Jews, who lived at the time of our 
Lord’s appearance, regarded his 
claims, and his religion. What was 
the origin of their opposition to his 
doctrine, their hatred of his person, 
and their thirst after his blood ? 
Was it simply the morality that he 
taught ? Let us hear their own ac- 
count of the matter : “ For a good 
work we stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy, and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God.” 
After the Sermon on the Mount 
there was no outcry against our 
Lord; only the people were asto- 
nished at the air of authority with 
which he spoke. The cleansing of 
the leper, the healing of the cen- 
turion’s servant, and the stilling of 
the tempestuous waves, excited no 
murmur. But no sooner had our 
Lord said to the sick of the palsy, 
“ Son, thy sins be forgiven thee,” 
and to the impotent man, “ Take 
up thy bed and walk,” for He com- 
mandeth thee, that is Lord of the 
Sabbath — no sooner had he declared 
in his preaching, My Father 
worketli hitherto, and I work,” 
thereby in effect asserting, as the 
Evangelist comments on his words 9 
" that God was his Father, making 
himself equal with God,”— no sooner 
had he added, in his other dis- 
courses, expressions relative to his 
own person, equally exalted *and 
mysterious, such as these, “ I and 
my Father are one”—** Before Abra- 
ham was, I am” — *‘ I am the bread 
of life, that came down from 
heaven”—** No man hath ascended 
up into heaven, but he that came 
2 L 
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down from heaven, even the Son of 
Man, that is in heaven” — “ Ami the 
Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son, 
that all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father’ — 
than we instantly hear of their 
“persecuting Jesus, and seeking to 
slay him;” of their “'taking up 
stones to cast at him;” “ of their 
taking counsel together to put him to 
death.” And when their malicious 
plans had been accelerated by the 
treachery of Judas, and Our Lord had 
been delivered into their hands, and 
was standing as a prisoner before 
their council, what was the charge 
then brought against him ? or rather 
the charge, on which alone he was 
condemned ? It w as furnished bv his 
own reply to the adjuration of the 
high- priest : “ Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the blessed V 9 And Jesus 
said, I am : and ye shall see the 
Son of Man — " me, who am now 
in all outward appearance a man of 
sorrows only, and acquainted with 
griefs, but in truth the Messiah, ex- 
pected under that name, and thus pre- 
dicted by th^ prophet Daniel — “ ye 
shall see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven.” The mean- 
ing attached to these expressions by 
the Jews, and therefore intended to be 
conveyed by our Lord, we may learn 
from the conduct of the high- priest 
and the council. “ Then the high- 
priest rent his cloaths, and saith. 
What need we any further witnesses ? 
Ye have heard the blasphemy. What 
think ye? And they all condemned 
him to be guilty of death.” Did 
our Lord disclaim this interpreta- 
tion of his meaning? No. Lie de- 
livered himself up quietly unto 
death. The Jews understood our 
Lord rightly, as claiming to be God, 
thoftgh they concluded wrongfully, 
aud acted wickedly. 

In the person then of our Lord 
there was more than mere humanity; 

§ his doctrine there was more than 
ire morality. Throughout the whole 
lory of his life, at every word that 


he utters, at every act that he does, 
w e ask ourselves, with the multitude, 
“ What manner of 1 person is this?” 
Nor can we find any declaration 
that fully comes up to our own feel- 
ings, or to the truth, till we read the 
confession of the Apostle Thomas, 
and exclaim with him, “ My Lord, 
and my God.” 

The same mysterious dignity 
hangs over his doctrine. In the 
Sermon on the Mount there is a sim- 
plicity of language, an authority of 
delivery, and a spirituality of sen- 
timent, that are to be found in no 
other discourse. There is a know- 
ledge of human nature in its weak- 
ness, and in its wants, which brings 
him to our minds, “ unto whom all 
hearts be open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid.” 
We arc continually losing the 
Teacher in the Judge; we feel our- 
selves in the presence of a Being 
whose power, whose wisdom, and 
whose goodness, who shall tell? It 
is not the instructor alone whom we 
hear, nor the authorized promiser 
of rewards, and threatener of pu- 
nishments, to be awarded by an- 
other : but it is He who speaks to 
us as to his own , who shall himself 
apportion the reward, and sit in 
awful judgment on the offenders. 
The power with which he dispenses 
with the observance of established 
ceremonies, and sends forth bis dis- 
ciples to preach the Gospel, and 
imparts to them the ability of work- 
ing miracles, and defines the limits 
of their ministry, and gives direc- 
tions for their conduct, and predicts 
the treatment that they should ex- 
perience from the kings and gover- 
nors of the earth; and then, pass- 
ing over every other consideration, 
wraps up the whole with the words 
of the text, making himself the ob- 
ject, of confession before the world, 
is far beyond what the greatest of 
men could, or the wisest so unre- 
servedly would have assumed, had 
he been merely man. On one oc- 
casion we are told, with a solemn 
brevity, that “ if we would enter 
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into life, \ve must keep the com- 
mandments, and are sent for the 
substance of these to the law of 
Moses; but the same heavenly voice, 
that gives his sanction to these, an<j 
calls upon us to bring forth the 
ini its of righteousness, is heard to 
declare also, “The Son of Man is 
come to seek and to save that which 
is tost”* — “ not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and give his 
lift a ransom for many*' — to go 
• before his sheep by his exam- 
ple, and feed them indeed by his 
instruction ; but more than this — to 
lay down his life for their srthes. 
An apostle writes, “ Once in the 
end of the world hath Christ ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself Who is he that 
condcmneth? It is Christ that died, 
yea, rather that is risen again , who 
is even at the right hand of God, 
who also makelh intercession for us . 
The Spirit also helpelh our infir- 
mities , by whom we have access 
through Christ unto the Father, 
who so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son , that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." 
Ngw these are expressions that open 
a wider lield to our thoughts, than 
what a bare collection of moral pre- 
cepts would present. We have the 
mention of an atoning death ; of ail 
assisting Spirit ; of a merciful Fa- 
ther, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, and making “ Him to be sin 
■for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness 
of God in him." In a word, we 
have a collection of doctrines, as 
well as of precepts. The latter 
are to be obeyed — and are not the 
former to be equally the objects of 
our faith? Has Christ borne our 
sins in his own body on the tree, 
aud is it not necessary that we 
should believe jn the efficacy of his 
death? Is the Holy Spirit ready to 
work with us both to will and to do 
— and are we not to believe in, and 
cheerfully accept his gracious as- 
sistance! Is the Father willing 


that no man should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance, and 
thereby to salvation, through the 
Lord Jesus Christ — and are we not 
expected to believe in the abundance 
of his proffered meicy, and avail 
ourselves of the means, and labour 
to perform, the conditions whereby 
we are to be saved ? 

“ Without faith, 5 '* saiththe Apos- 
tle, “ it is impossible to please 
God but where are we to look for 
this faith ? and in w hat doth it con- 
sist? We can only look for it in 
his revealed word ; and whatever is 
there revealed, must constitute a 
portion of that faith. We have no 
power to receive a part, and reject 
another. We must receive the 
whole : we must profess the whole. 
All is more or less necessary, or it 
would not have been given. With 
whatever the Scriptures require, we 
must comply. Whether they require 
us to believe or to do, it is the same. 
Our obedience must, in both cases, 
be equally prompt and full; be- 
cause the command, whatever it is, 
equally flows from that great and 
primary source of religious duty, 
the will of God. Our comprehen- 
sion of the nature and the utility of 
a command, is no just measure of 
our obedience. We may be able, 
from a vanely of causes, to under- 
stand the grounds of one law, and 
perceive its beneficial effects, more 
than we do those of another. But 
this is no reason for our thinking 
lightly of that other, and least of 
all for our presuming to neglect it 
altogether. The duty of a servant 
is not to question, but to obey. We 
are to search diligently the Scrip- 
tures, and whatever is found to be 
written in their holy and inspired 
pages, we are to receive into our 
hearts, “nothing doubting." We 
are to use our reason, “ that c&ndle 
of the Lord / 5 to understand their 
meaning, and ascertain the sub- 
stance of what we are to believe and 
to do ; and if in the former there may 
be much that our reason could never 
have discovered, and may be une- 

2 L 2 
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qual to comprehend, this is no more 
than might reasonably be expected 
in a revelation purporting to speak 
of spiritual matters, of which we 
can have no experience; and to 
come from that high and Almighty 
Being, of whose natural works we 
are often unable to fathom the cause, 
and can only thankfully acknow- 
ledge in their beneficial effects. In 
such a revelation there must be 
much that treats of the nature of 
God, the manner of the divine ex- 
istence, and the depth of the di- 
vine attributes : and can man hope 
to comprehend infinity? He may 
bow in the humblest adoration, as 
he lias need ; he may believe all that 
is revealed, as is his duty ; he may 
hence draw fresh, nay the strongest 
motives to holiness, as were wise 
and pious ; but farther than this, 
he cannot go now: and, if he go 
thus far, he has surely answered 
the end for which God was pleased 
to make the revelation unto us. 

It might have been that we could 
have perceived no beneficial effects, 
in a practical view', resulting from the 
truths revealed in the Gospel: still 
they would have been equally parts 
of the Gospel, and equally the ne- 
cessary objects of our faith. But 
this is not the case in the present 
instance. Those great truths which 
are revealed, and form what are 
termed the doctrines of our religion, 
arc in their tendency highly prac- 
tical. They suggest a series of 
motives more conducive to holiness 
than can possibly be derived from 
any other source. 

For, what are the motives that na- 
tural religion suggests? A fear of 
God, arising out of a consciousness 
that evil must be hateful to the moral 
Governor of the Universe, and the 
strong probability that it will be vi- 
sited, as it deserves, with his severest 
displeasure — A love of his goodness, 
as it is displayed in the visible works 
of creation and providence ; and a 
conviction that the practice of vir- 
tue js rational in itself, and benefi- 
to ourselves and others in this 
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present state ; and, should there be 
another state after this, will be 
available in that other to our ever- 
lasting happiness. This is the ut- 
most that natural religion can offer 
to induce a man to forego a present 
temptation, and persevere in the 
practice of holiness. For the at- 
tainment of our pardon on trans- 
gression it manifestly provides no- 
thing. 

But now pass to the Christian 
Revelation, and mark how every 
motive that natural religion offers is 
there strengthened, and every defi- 
ciency, under which it labours, sup- 
plied. God’s hatred of sin is no 
longer left to be inferred only: it is 
asserted in express terms, and ex- 
hibited in a manner the most affect- 
ing to our better feelings, and the 
most alarming to our corrupt incli- 
nations* ** Indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish , 77 saitli an 
Apostle, “ are upon every soul of 
man that doetli evil” — “ once in the 
end of the world hath Christ ap- 
peared to put away sin" — “ to make 
an atonement for our sins and by 
what, and at what price ? “ By the 
sacrifice of himself;" at the price 
not of corruptible things, as of sil- 
ver and gold, as if the offence were 
of small account, but (to exhibit it 
to our consciences in its true de- 
formity, by the awful magnitude of 
the price paid for its redemption,) 
at the price of the most precious 
blood of the everlasting Son of God, 
Give to this last consideration its* 
full weight, and what is so calcu- 
lated to impress the miud with the 
heinousness of sin, as this single 
doctrine of the Atonement ? 

Take next the fear of God's punish- 
ments, and if natural religion could 
cause the sinner to tremble under the 
sense of his guilt, what will not re- 
velatipn do, that actually names his 
Judge, and unfoldsMhe awful tribu- 
nal of Almighty Justice, and pro- 
nounces the very sentence of retri- 
bution, and gives a fearful certainty 
to the misgivings of his conscience? 
To this fear, as a preventive from 
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sin, natural religion adds the love 
of God, as an incitement to holi- 
ness — the love of God as it is dis- 
played in the works of creation and 
providence. This is indeed a power 7 
ful excitement to holiness. Who 
shall go forth into the fields, and 
behold the face of nature from be- 
low, or lift up his eyes and contem- 
plate the magnificence of the heavens 
above, and not love and resolve to 
please the gracious Being that has 
made both ? And yet, what are 
these witnesses of the goodness pf 
God, when compared with the mer- 
cies of redemption 1 In the former 
we have indeed the great and gra- 
cious Being “ giving us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with joy and gladness’ — 
but in the latter we have a still more 
glorious and blessed scene exhibit- 
ed. The tongue of man cannot ex- 
press, nor can the heart of man suf- 
ficiently feel, its glory or its bless- 
edness. We have God actually con- 
descending to restore mail to that 
favour and happiness from which he 
had fallen by hi* own perverseness. 
The Father sends his only begotten 
Son into the world; the Son be- 
comes man — expires on the cross — 
rises from the dead, ascends into 
the heavens, and sits down at the right 
hand of the Father, there to intercede 
for his redeemed. The Holy Spirit 
overshadows the blessed Virgin — 
descends on the incarnate Saviour at 
his baptism— leads him to his con- 
flict with the tempter in the wilderness 
-gives the testimony of miracles to 
his ministry— supports him in his 
la9t agony — raises his body to life — 
empowers his apostles to preach the 
Gospel, and takes possession of the 
body of the Christian, sanctifying, 
enlightening, and strengthening his 
soul for the work of righteousness. 
Who caii duly weigh this succession 


of mercies, and not exclaim with 
the Psalmist, ** Lord, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou so regardest 
him ; ty so infinitely above his de- 
serts, so far above that goodness, 
(though how unspeakable !) that thy 
world of nature displays ? Who 
can satisfy the overflowings of his 
gratitude with an empty exclama- 
tion, and not return a more devoted 
and fuller obedience ? flow can we 
but love God, who in the person of 
the Father hath given his only Son 
for our sakes ! How can we but 
love God, who in the person of the 
Son, has died for our sakes? How 
can we but love God, who in the 
person of the Holy Ghost hath 
taken up his abode in our hearts, 
to sanctify and seal our souls to the 
day of redemption 1 

I know of no duty, which man can 
pay to God, his neighbour, and him- 
self, which does not derive from the 
doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity, 
as it is revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, additional truth and vigour. 
And it is on this ground, the grouud 
of the practical tendency of this doc- 
trine, no less than the clearer know- 
ledge which it has afforded us of 
God, that we are called to praise and 
bless his name, for that he hath 
given unto us, his servants, grace 
by the confession of a true faith, 
to acknowledge the glory of the 
eternal Trinity, and in the power of 
the Divine Majesty to worship the 
unity; and most devoutly let us 
therefore pray that he would keep 
us stedfast in this faith, and bring 
into the way of this most blessed 
truth all such as have erred and are 
deceived, through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, 
one God: to whom be blessing .joow 
and for evermore. 

C. 
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Baal-zephon is thought by many keep the borders of the country. 
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and to hinder slaves from making 
their escape out of it. The word 
Baal, .in the Hebrew tongue, sig- 
nifies Lord , and hence is the name 
generally applied to the Eastern 
Idols. The other word Zephon 
is thought to be derived from the 
Hebrew Zaphah, signifying to watch 
and spy. Hence it is conjectured 
that this Idol had its temple on the 
top of the adjacent mountains ; 
and that, it is particularly taken no- 
tice of by the sacred historian, to 
shew how unable it was (whatever 
opinion the Egyptians might have 
of it to t lie contrary) to hinder the 
Israelites from going out of Egypt. 
— Wdls' Giog. Vol. ii. p. 84. 

ON THE CEDARS, WINES, AND 
STREAMS OF LEBANON. 

Phalm xcii. 12, & c. 

“ As for the cedars of Libanus, 
or Lebanon, these noble trees grow 
amongst the snow, near the highest 
pat t of the mountain, and are remark- 
able, as well for their own age and 
largeness, as for those frequent allu- 
sions made to them in the Word of 
God. There are some of them very 
old, and of prodigious bulk ; and 
others younger, of a smaller size. I 
measured one of the largest, and 
found it twelve yards six inches in 
girt, and yet sound : and thirty-seven 
yards in the spread of its boughs. 
At about live or six yards from the 
ground it was divided into five 
limbs, each of which was equal to a 
great tree/’ — Maun dr el. 

“ But, besides this, Canobin (a 
convent on Mount Lebanon) would 
be preferable to all other places, 
upon the account of its wines, which 
are the richest and finest in the 
world. They are of a very sweet 
red colour, and so oily that they 
stick to the glass. The Prophet 
Hosea alludes to them, chap. xiv. 
7 . 4 They that dwell under bis sha- 
dow shall return, they shall revive 
as the corn, and grow as the vine ; 
tfye scent thereof shall be as the 
wine of Lebanon.' ” — Le Bruyn. 

44 There is a very deep rupture in 
^ side of Lebanon,' running at 
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least seven hours travel directly up 
into the mountain. It is on both 
sides exceeding steep and high, 
clothed with fragrant greens from 
tpp to bottom, and every where re- 
freshed with fountains, falling down 
from the rocks in pleasant cascades, 
the ingenious woik of nature, as 
the ingenious Mr. Muundrell ex- 
presses it. These streams all uniting 
at the bottom, make a full and rapid 
torrent, whose agieeahle murmuring 
is heard over all this place, ami 
adds no small pleasure to it. These 
waters seem to be referred to, Cant, 
iv. 15. ‘A fountain of gardens ; a 
well of living waters, and streams 
fuun Lebanon/ ” — Wells. 

ON OVERHANGING ROCKS AND 

EMINENCES SO COMMON JN 
JUDEA. . 

1 Sam. xxvi. 13 — 17. 

While the army remained on the 
spot, (Chelicut, in Abyssinia,) Mr. 
Pearce went out on an excursion 
with some of the lias's people, for 
the purpose of carrying off some 
cattle which were known to be se- 
creted in the neighbourhood. In 
this object the party succeeded, 
getting possession of more than 
three hundred oxen; but this tfas 
effected with very considerable loss, 
owing to a stratagem put in practice 
by Guebra Guro, and about four- 
teen of his best marksmen, wdio had 
placed themselves in a recumbent 
position on the overhanging brow of 
a rock , which was completely in- 
accessible, whence they picked off 
every man that approached within 
imisquet-shot. At one time Mr. 
Pearce was so near to this danger- 
ous position, that he could under- 
stand every word said by Guebra 
Guro to his companions; and he 
distinctly heard him ordering his 
men not to shoot at either him (Mr. 
Pearfce,) or Ayto^Tesfos, calling 
out to them at the same time, with 
a strange sort of savage politeness, 
to keep out of the range of his 
matchlocks, as he was anxious that 
no harm should personally happen 
to them, addressing them very kindly 
by the appellation of 44 friends.** 
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On Mr. Pearce's relating this inci- 
dent to me, 1 was instantly struck 
with its similarity to some of the 
stories recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly that of David, 
“ standing on the top of a hilla-far- 
off, and crying to the people, and to 
Aimer, at the mouth of the cave, 
4 A us w crest thou not Abner?’ and 
now see where the king's spear i«, 
and the cruize of water that was at 
his holster.” — Salt’s Travels in Abi/s - 
► sinia , p. 304. 

This incident may be employed to 
th row light also on Deut. xxvii. 13. 
Judges ix. 7. 21. 1 Sam. xvii. 3. 0. 
Salt farther adds, “ The reader con- 
versant in Scripture cannot fail, I 
conceive, to remark in the course of 
this narrative, the general resern- 
blauce existing throughout, between 
the manners of this people (the 
Abyssinian*) and those of the Jews, 
previously to the reign of Solomon. 
For my own part, 1 confess, that I 
was so much struck with the simila- 
rity between the two nations, during 
my stay in Abyssinia, that I could 
not help fancying at times that I was 
dwelling among the Israelites, and 
that I had fallen back some thou- 
sand years, upon a period when the 
king himself was a shepherd, and 
the princes of the laud went out, 
riding on mules, with spears and 
slings, to combat against the Phi, 
listincs.” 

ON THE WILD ASS. 

Job xxxix. 5 — 8. 

In the desert, to the west of Del- 
hi, near Canotirid and Pooggul, an- 
telopes are found, as is the goork- 
hur, or wild ass, so well depicted 
in the Book of Job. This animal 
is sometimes found alone, but 
oftner in herds. It resembles a 
mule rather than an ass, but is 
of the colour of the latter. It is re- 
markable for it? shyness, and still 
more for its speed: at a kind of 
shuffling trot, peculiar to itself, it 
will leave the fleetest horses behind. 
“ Who hath sent out the w'ild ass 
free ? or who hath loosed the bands 
of the wild ass ? whose house 1 have 


made the wilderness, and the barren 
land his dwellings. *He scorneth the 
multitude of the city, neither re- 
garded! he the crying of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his 
pasture, and he searcheth after every 
green thing.” — lion. M. Elphin - 
stone s Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubaly fyc. 

ON OUR lord’s MANNER OF 
PREACHING. 

Whosoever examines the dis- 
courses of our Lord with attention, 
may find in them a certain character 
and way of speaking peculiar to 
him. This manner, by which he may 
be distinguished, consists in raising 
matter of instruction and moral re- 
flection from the things which were 
at baud, which presented them- 
selves to him and to his audience. 

Hence it is that his sermons to 
the people, and his conversation 
with his disciples, allude perpetually 
to the time of the year, or to the 
place where lie was, or to the ob- 
jects surrounding him, or to the 
occupation and circumstances of 
those to whom he addressed him- 
self, or to the state of public affairs. 
Of this several examples might be 
produced. I shall instance in those 
which inav bo taken out of his Ser- 
mon upon the Mount. 

In the spring, our Saviour went 
into the fields, and sat down on u 
mountain, and made that discourse 
which is recorded in St. Matthew, 
and which is full of observations 
arising from the things which offer- 
ed themselves to his sight : for, 

When he exhorted his disciples to 
trust in God, he bade them behold 
the fowls of the air, which were then 
flying about them, and were fed by 
divine Providence, though they did 
not sowy nor reap f nor gather into 
barns ; he hade them take notice of 
the lilies of the field, which were then 
blown, and were so beautifully cloth- 
ed by the same power, and yet toiled 
not, like the husbandmen, who 
were then at work. 

Being in a place whence they had 
a wide prospect of a cultivated land. 
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he bade them observe how God 
caused the sun tb shine and the rain 
to descend upon the fields and gar: 
dens even of the wicked and un- 
grateful, and he continued to con- 
vey his doctrine to them under rural 
images, speaking of good trees and 
corrupt trees, of knowing men by 
their fruits, of wolves in sheeps 
clothing, of grapes not growing 
upon thorns, nor figs on thistles, of 
the folly of casting precious things 
to dogs and swine, of good mea- 
sure pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether, and running over. 

Speaking at the same time to peo- 
ple, many of whom were fishermen, 
and lived much upon fish, he says, 
What man of you, should his son ask 
a fish , will he give him a serpent ? 
Therefore, when he said ill the same 
discourse to his disciples, Ye are the 
light of the world ; a city that is set 
on a hill cannot be hid ; it is pro- 
bable that he * pointed to a city 
within their view, situated upon the 
brow of a hill : and when he called 
them the salt of the earth , he al- 
luded perhaps to the husbandmen 
who were + manuring the ground; 
and when he compared every person 
who observed his precepts to a man 
who built an house upon a rock, 
which stood firm, and every one 
who slighted his words to a man 
who built his house upon the sand, 
which was thrown down by the 
winds and floods ; when he used this 
comparison, His not improbable 
that he had before his eyes houses 

* A few points towards the north ap- 
pears that which they call the mount of 
the Beatitudes , a small rising, from which 
©nr blessed Saviour delivered his Sermons. 
Not far from this little lull is the city 
Snplml, supposed to be the ancient Be - 
thulia: it stands upon a very eminent and 
conspicuous mountain, and is seen far and 
near.* May we not suppose that Christ al- 
ludes to this city in those words ; A city 
set on a hill, &c. — Maun die U’s Journey 
to Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, Nazareth , &c. stood upon 
lulls. . 

f With dung, or with ashes, which 
abound with salts, or with which perhaps 
3$', was mixed. I am Jtold that salt is 
ofjttin used in manuring. 


standing upon high ground, anti 
houses in the valley in a ruinous 
condition, which had been destroy- 
ed by inundations. 

« Going from Bethany to Jerusa- 
lem, with his disciples, as they 
passed over a mountain, he said, 
* If ye shall say to this mountain , 
Be thou removed , and be thou cast 
into the sea, it shall be done . 

+ He spake a parable concerning 
a nobleman who went into a far 
country to receive a kingdom, al- 
luding to that which had happened 
to Archelaus. 

When he says, X The kings of the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them , 
and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors , 
he alludes to the vanity of some 
wicked princes in those times, who 
were Magnifici Bat rones, and de- 
served the title of robbers much 
better than of benefactors . 

|| When the woman of Samaria 
wondered that he should ask water 
of her, he took occasion to repre- 
sent his doctrine under the image of 
living water , or water which flows 
from a spring. 

§ When he was by the sea-shore, 
he spake three parables to the peo- 
ple concerning a sower, because it 
was then probably seed-time, as 
others have observed. 

S. At the time of the Passover, 
alluding to it, he says, He that 
heareth my word, is passed from 
death unto life. 

** When he spake of the fig-tree 
which had borne no fruit for three 
years, and was to be cut down if it 
produced none the next year, he 
alluded perhaps to the time that he 
had spent in preaching to the Jews, 
as well as to their obstinacy, and 
to the punishment which would fol- 
low it. — Jortin*s Discourses con- 
cerning the Truth of the Christian 
Religion , p. 229 tf . 

* Matt. xxi. 21. t Luke xix. 12. 

X Luke xxii. 25. || John iv. $ Matt. xiii. 

Job. v. 24. ** Luke xiii. 6 — 9. 

ft £$ee also Mr. Winston’s Remarks on 
Sir Is. Newton, ch. ix. in his Six Disser- 
tations. Also Dr. Law’s Discourse on the 
Life of Christ, as quoted by Jortiu. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Hcnru //. defence of the immunities of the 

9 Church. 

The general history of Thomas h The immediate cause of the dis- 
Beckett, his sudden elevation, his pute was the conduct of Philip de 
great power, his banishment, his Broc, a canon of Bedford — who was 
murder, acud the penance done for that tried by the Bishop of the Dio- 
tnurder by king Henry II. are facts cese for murder, and sentenced to 
• with which the most superficial pay a fine to the relations of the 
reader is acquainted-— nor can ad- deceased. The inadequacy of the 
ditional light be thrown upon them punishment was generally felt, and 
by the most laborious research. Yet Henry availed himself of the cir- 
the character of Beckett is still a cumstance to check the growing 
subject of debate between Protes- power of the ecclesiastical courts, 
tant and Popish writers, and the He required his Bishops to promise 
cause of hi9 final triumph has never that they would observe the ancient 
yet been ^satisfactorily explained, customs of the kingdom — and though 
Without detailing events which are Beckett at first insisted upon the 
described in every history of England, addition of a clause, which saved 
it will be the object of the present and excepted the rights of the 
sketch to investigate the first of these Church, he consented after some 
interesting and important points. delay to give the king satisfaction. 

It is natural and excusable for The Council of Clarendon was held 
Roman Catholic authors to defend for the purpose of defining and rati- 
Archbishop Beckett. They can as- fying these antient customs— and 
sert, without fear of contradiction, the Bishops with Beckett at their 
that he was a man of great virtue head having engaged to observe and 
and great talents. Before his eleva- keep them, they were declared by 
tion to the See of Canterbury, his the king and his nobility to embrace 
civil, and even his military services the following particulars. The juris- 
were distinguished by zeal, fidelity diction of the King's Courts over 
and success. He devoted himself advowsons, over clergymen accused 
after his consecration to the ex- of misdemeanours, and over all 
elusive service of the Church, re- actions of debt— The illegality of 
trenched the expensive and splendid clergymen departing the kingdom 
manner ot living to which he had without a license from the crown- 
been accustomed when Chancellor The necessity of making application 
and Prime-Minister, and submitted to the king before any of his Barony 
to all the austerities of a monastic or those who held of him in capite, 
life. His archieniscopal career in should be excommunicated, in order 
the estimation of these authors is that such complaints as belonged to 
rendered famous by a defence of the the King’s Court may be tried there- 
privileges of the Church — his ban- in, and such as belonged to the Ec- 
ishment is fairly represented as un- clesiastical Court may be remitted 
lawful and cruel, and his death thereto— The like necessity of*ap- 
equally unprecedented, inexcusable plying to the king’s officers before 
and inhuman. The only part of this the excommunication of any of the 
encomium from which it is necessary king’s tenants and servants — The 
to dissent, is that which describes king’s right to prevent appeals from 
nts opposition to Henry H. as a the Archbishop to any other jitris- 
quarrel in which he was engaged in diction — The liability of the Pra- 
Remembrancer, No. 5a 2 M 
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lates to the services and obser- 
vances of other'Barons — The right 
of the king to receive the revenues 1 
of vacant Sees and Abbies, to re- 
commend new incumbents, to as- 
sent to their election, and receive 
their homage. These are the prin- 
cipal points in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. Whether they were or 
were not the ancient customs of the 
realm is a very difficult question. 
For the term anttent customs , is not 
remarkably definite, and we know 
too little of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norrnan institutions, to pronounce 
positively respecting their details. 
But with the exception of that 
clause which vests the revenue of 
vacant Bishopricks in the king there 
is not much to condemn in these 
celebrated constitutions. The re- 
straint upon excommunications was 
called for by the political uses to 
which they were continually ap- 
plied. The baronial services of the 
Prelates were not construed to ex- 
tend to their personal appearance 
at the head of their troops. The 
right of episcopal nomination was 
expressed in qualified terms — and 
the power of prohibiting appeals, 
and journeys to Rome, was nothing 
more than a sovereign might justly 
claim. 

Beckett thought otherwise. His 
conscience reproached him severely 
for temporising upon such a sub- 
ject. He suspended himself from 
officiating at Church until he should 
receive absolution from the Pope, 
and made an ineffectual attempt to 
quit the kingdom. Another council 
was summoned at Northampton. 
Beckett was declared guilty of hav- 
ing failed in his allegiance to the 
king, and fresh accusations were 
devised against him in such num- 
bers, and from such quarters, as 
proved that he _must either submit 
or be rained. His courage did not 
forsake him ; he protested publicly 
against the king’s proceedings, ap- 
< pealed with confidence to the Pope, 
eacaped from the Court in disguise, 
and crossed the sea to France* 
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The French king supported him, 
and the Pope received his appeal. 
Into the hands of the latter Beckett 
surrendered the archbishoprick, 
x^liieh had been originally received 
from king Henry, and the dignity 
was conferred on him anew by the 
authority of the Head of the Church, 
He continued for four years in a 
state of hostility against Henry, of 
alliance with the king of France, 
and of negociation with the Pope 
and the English Bishops. The cor- k 
rcspondence preserved by Hoveden 
and other chroniclers, acquaints us 
with the reasoning of the contending 
parties. “The Church of God,’’ said 
Beckett to Henry, “ consists of 
two ranks, the Clergy and people. 
The first contains Apostles and 
Apostolical men, Bishops and other 
rulers of the Church, to whom the 
care and superintendence of the 
Church is committed, and who la- 
bour for the salvation of souls. 
The second consists of Kings, Dukes, 
and Counts, and other persons in 
authority, who are entrusted with 
the discharge of secular duties that 
they may preserve the peace and 
unity of the Church. And since it 
is certain that kings derive their ^au- 
thority from the Church, and not 
the Church from kings, you have 
no right to issue your precepts to 
Bishops, or to absolve or excom- 
municate any one, or to drag the 
Clergy before Jay- tribunals, or to 
take cognizance of disputes respect- 
ing tithes and advowsons, or to pro- 
hibit the Bishops from inquiring 
into breaches of contract, and other 
offences mentioned in your sum- 
mary of the ancient customs of your 
realm.*' These points are again in- 
sisted upon in an epistle from the 
Archbishop to his suffragans, who 
were inclined for the most part to 
submit to Henry, and conform to 
the constitutions of Clarendon. 
Pope Alexander recapitulates them 
in his letter to the same prince, and 
threatens him with eternal punish- 
ment if he persists in disobedience. 
There is no difficulty, therefore, in 
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ascertaining the real matter in dis- 
pute, or in perceiving that Beckett’s 
demands could neither be made 
consistently and legally, by an En- 
glish Archbishop, nor supported 
upon the general grounds of Scrip- 
ture and reason. The primate owed 
his elevation to the interference, and 
recommendation of Henry, and the 
surrender of his See to the Pope, 
with its immediate restoration, was 
a paltry and dishonourable trick. 
If the king of England had no right 
to meddle with episcopal nomina- 
tion, Beckett was not lawfully or 
canonically consecrated. He did 
not aiiu at securing himself against 
further aggressions, but was the un- 
provoked and obstinate assailant of 
the civil magistrate. If Beckett 
was sincere in his devotion to the 
rights of "the Church, and ima* 
gined that he was contending for 
nothing more, he must have been 
lamentably ignorant of the laws 
of his country. His pretensions 
had a direct tendency to increase 
the temporal power of the Clergy. 
That increase must have been the 
real and the principal motive of his 
conduct. If he was a martyr in any 
cause, it was in the cause of his own 
greatness and ambition. His object 
was to assimilate the English and 
Continental Churches, and to be- 
come the Pope and Patriarch of his 
native island. He endeavoured to 
break the union between the king 
and the Clergy, and make the latter 
independent of every authority ex- 
cept his own. And had the prince 
been less able, or the Clergy more 
unanimous, his talents and courage 
might have carried him through 
with success. As it was, he fell a 
victim to his own schemes of great- 
uess, and to the cruelty of the 


sovereign and his courtiers. His 
death was a happy circumstance 
for his fame, and perhaps for his 
character. For it is obvious that he 
returned from his long sojourn in 
France, with a determination to 
persevere in resistance, and it is 
difficult to say where his opposition 
would have’ stopt, if he had been 
suffered to die a natural death. No- 
thing can be urged in extenuation 
of his misconduct, wdiich will not 
apply 'with equal truth to every 
other usurper. He might have in- 
tended to make a good use of his 
power, but his first and principal 
object was to secure it. With that 
view he defied and deserted his law- 
ful sovereign, leagued himself with 
the enemies of his king and country, 
encouraged disaffected and revolt- 
ing subjects, and returned at last to 
his Cathedral under a hollow pre- 
tence of peace, which the very first 
act of his restored authority was 
sufficient to unmask. He revived 
the dispute by excommunicating a 
servant of the king, for conduct 
which the king authorised and com- 
manded, and proved beyond all 
question that his sojourn on the Con- 
tinent, and his friendship with the 
king of France, had not rendered 
him more conformable to the con- 
stitution of England. Such beha- 
viour is no excuse for his inhuman 
murder. But it was an intelligible 
specimen of the line which he in- 
tended to pursue, and forewarned 
Henry of the trouble which he was 
about to undergo. The king, as 
will be seen hereafter, was beset 
with difficulties and dangers, and 
the most magnanimous sovereign 
that ever wore a crown, might have 
rejoiced at the destruction of such 
an enemy. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES, 


Sir Henry Wotton, when at Rome, 
having gone to hear Vespers, the 
Priest, with whom he was Acquainted, 
sent to him by a boy of the choir 
this question, written on a small 
piece of paper: “ Where was your 
religion to be found before Luther?" 
Sir Henry immediately wrote under 
it, “ My religion was to be found 
then, where your’s is not to be found 
12010— in the written Word of God/' 


“ You inteipret the Scriptures in 
one way/’ said Mary to Knox, “ and 
the Pope and Cardinals in another 
— whom shall I believe, and who 
shall be judge?" 

“ You shall believe/* replied 
Knox, “ God, who plainly speaketh 
in his word, and farther than the 
word teacheth you, you shall be- 
lieve neither the one nor the other 
— neither the Pope, nor the Re- 
formers, neither the Papists, nor 
the Protestants. The Word of God 
is plain in itself; if there is any 
obscurity in one place, the Holy 
Ghost, who is never contrary to 
himself, explains it more clearly in 
other places, so that there can re- 
main no doubt but unto such as are 
obstinately ignorant/’ 


u As for good workes/’ saith the 
Biographer of Archbishop Whitgift, 
“ many Townes, Cities, and Countyes 
can yeelde a plentifull testimonie 
for him in this behalfe ; namely, Lin- 
coln, Worcester, the Marches of 
Wal$s, Kent and Surrie, wherein bee 
liued, and, in particuler, that not- 
able monument of our time, his hos. 
pitall of the blessed Trinitie in Croy- 
don, which he built very faixe, and 


colledge-wise, for a warden, and 
eight and twenty Brothers and sis- 
ters. He builded also neere vnto it 
a goodly free schoole,with a schoole- 
maisters house, allowing -vnto the 
schoolemaister twenty pounds by 
yeere for euer. All which hee per- 
formed with such allacrity,and good 
successe, that he hath beene hearde 
diuers times to professe with great 
comfort, that notwithstanding the 
charge of the purchase, and building 
was not small vnto him, in com- 
parison of his estate (who neither 
impaired house-keeping, nor retinue 
at that time) yet when he had 
finished and done that whole worke, 
he found himselfe no worse in his 
estate than when hee first began, 
which he ascribed vnto the extra- 
ordinary blessing, and goodnesse of 
God. 

41 After the finishing of this hos- 
pital!, among many other his good 
deeds, the French leiger Embassa- 
dourin England, calledZifoys&’ri, en- 
quired what workes the Archbishop 
had published, for that he would wil- 
lingly reade his bookes, who was re- 
puted The Peerelesse Prelate for 
Pietie and Learning in our dayts, 
and whom in conference, hee found 
so graue, godly, and iudicious; when 
it was answered that hee onely pub- 
lished certaine bookes in the English 
tongue, in defence of the Ecclesias- 
ticail gouerument (although it be 
very well knowne to many who were 
neere vnto him, that he left diuer^ 
learned Treatises in written hand, 
well worthy the printing) and that 
it was, thereupon incidently tould 
the Embassadour that he had foun- 
ded an Hospital], a*.d a Schoole, he 
vsed these words ; Projects Hos- 
pitals, ad subleuandam paupertatem, 
et schola ad instruendam iuuentu- 
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tem l sunt optimi libri , quos Archie - 
piscopus conscribcre pot nit ; Truely 
an Hospilall, to sustaine the poore, 
and a schoole to trayne vp youth, 
are the worthiest bookes that an 
Archbishop could set forth/' * 


The pious and great Boerhave at* 
tributed all the happiness he enjoy- 
ed to a firm belief in the Christian 
Religion, and a perfeet dependence 
, on the goodness of God. 

Being once asked by a friend, 
who had often admired his patience 
under great provocations, whether 
lie knew what it was to be angry, 
and by what means he had so en- 
tirely suppressed that impetuous 
and ungovernable passion? He an- 
swered, with the utmost frankness 
and sincerity, that he was naturally 
quick of resentment, but that he 
had, by daily prayer and medita. 
tion, at length attained to this mas- 
tery over himself. But this, he said, 
was the work of God's grace ; for 
he was too sensible of his own 
weakness to ascribe any thing to 
himself, or to conceive that he 
could subdue passion, or withstand 
temptation by his own natural 
power. 

He never regarded calumnies, (for 
Boerhave himself had enemies,) nor 
ever thought it necessary to confute 
them. f ‘ They are sparks/' said he, 

which if you do not blow will go 
out of themselves. The surest re- 
medy against scandal is to live it 
down by perseverance in well-doing, 
and by praying to God, that he 
would cure the distempered minds 
of those flffio traduce and injure 
us.” 

In a letter to Baron Basland, dur- 
ring his last illness, he writes thus 
of himself— 

“ An imposthumation of the 
lungs, which has daily increased for 
these last three months, almost suf- 
focates me upon the least motion ; 
if it should continue to increase 
without breaking, I must sink under 


it ; if it should break, the event is 
still dubious : happen what may, why 
.should I be concerned ? since it 
cannot be but according to the will 
of the Supreme Being, what else 
should 1 desire ? God he praised ! 
In the mean time I am not wanting 
in the use of the most approved re- 
medies in hrder to mitigate the dis- 
ease, but am no ways anxious about 
the success of them ; 1 have lived to 
upwards of sixty-eight years, and 
always cheerful.” 


Nothing, it is said, so highly of- 
fended Mr. Windham, as any care- 
less or irreverent use of the name 
of the Creator. A friend reading a 
letter addressed to him, in which 
the words, <f My God,” had been 
made use of on a light occasion, he 
hastily snatched a pen, and, before 
he would hear the remainder of the 
letter read, blotted out the offensive 
exclamation. 


That excellent scholar and pious 
divine, Dr. Barrow, was remark- 
able at school for pugilistic exer- 
cises, in so much that his good fa- 
ther used to say, u he hoped if it 
pleased God to take any of his chil- 
dren, it would be his son Isaac.” 
And yet this very Isaac proved the 
comfort of liis old age — the glory of 
his family. 

The king (Henry VIII.) was sit- 
ting in council, when he was in- 
formed of Suffolk's death, and he 
took the opportunity both to ex- 
press his own sorrow for the loss, 
and to celebrate the merits of the 
deceased. He declared that during 
the whole course of their friendship, 
this amiable nobleman never made 
any attempt to injure an adversary, 
and had never whispei'ed a wthrd to 
the disadvantage of any person • 
11 Is there any of you, my lords, can 
say so much When the king had 
subjoined these words, he looked 
touiid in all their faces, aud sat? 
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that confusion which consciousness 
of secret guilt tlnew uj>on them. 


M Queen Mary having dealt se- 
verely with the Protestants in Eng- 
land, about the latter end of her 
reign signed a commission for to 
take the same course with them in 
Ireland ; and, to execute the same 
with greater force, she nominated 
Dr, Cole one of the commissioners, 
sending the commission by this Doc- 
tor ; who, in his journey coming to 
Chester, the Mayor of that city hear- 
ing her Majesty was sending a 
message into Ireland, and being 
a Catholic, waited on the Doctor, 
who, in discourse with the Mayor, 
taketli out of a cloak bag a leather 
box, saying unto him. Here is a 
commission that shall lash the here- 
tics of Ireland; calling the Protest- 
ants by that title. The good woman 
of the house being well affected to 
the Protestant religion, and also 
having a brother, named John Ed- 
monds, of the same, then a citizen 
in Dublin, was much troubled at the 
Doctor’s words ; but watching the 
convenient time, whilst the Mayor 
took his leave, and the Doctor com- 
plimenting him down the stairs, she 
opens the box and takes the com- 
mission out, placing in lieu thereof 
a sheet of paper with a pack of 


cards, the knave of clubs faced 
uppermost, wrapt up. The Doctor 
coining up to his chamber, suspect- 
ing nothing of what had been done, 
put up the box as formerly. The 
next day, goiug to the water side, 
wind and weather serving him, he 
sailed towards Ireland, and landed 
on the 7th Oct. 1558, at Dublin. 
Then coming to the castle, the Lord 
Fitzwalters being lord-deputy, sent 
for him to come before him and the 
privy-council ; who coming in, after 
he had made a speech, relating 
upon what account he came over, he 
presents the box to the lord-deputy; 
who causing it to be opened, that 
the secretary might read the com- 
mission, there was nothing save a 
pack of cards, with the knave of 
clubs uppermost; which not only 
startled the lord-deputy 1 and coun- 
cil, but the Doctor, who assured 
them he had a commission, but 
knew not how it was gone. Then 
the lord- deputy made answer, Let 
us have another commission, and we 
will shuffle the cards in the mean 
while . The Doctor being troubled 
in his mind went away, and return- 
ed into England ; and coming to the 
court, obtained another commis- 
sion ; but staying for a wind at the 
water’s side, news came unto him 
that the Queen was dead — and thus 
God preserved the Proteslants in 
Ireland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Herbert's Course of Parochial In- 
struction . — Walton y s Life of Her- 
bert, vol. ii. p. 65. 

The texts for all his future sermons 
(which, God kuows, were not many) 
were* constantly taken out of the 
Gospel for the day : and he did as 
constantly declare why the Church 
did appoint that portion of Scrip- 
ture to be that day read to them ; 
and in what manner the collect for 


every Sunday does refer to the Gos- 
pel, or to the Epistle tken read to 
them ; and, that they might pray 
with understanding, he did usually 
take occasion to explain, not only 
the collect for every particular Sun- 
day, but the reasons of all the other 
collects and response in our Church- 
service ; and made it appear to them, 
that the whole service of the Church 
was a reasonable, and therefore an 
acceptable sacrifice to God ; as 
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namely, that we begin with confes- 
sion of ourselves to be vile , misera- 
ble sinners ; and that we begin so, 
because, till we have confessed our- 
selves to be such, we are not capa- 
ble of that mercy which we acknow- 
ledge we need, and pray for : but 
having in the prayer of our Lord, 
begged pardon for those sins which 
we have confessed ; and hoping, 
that as tlve priest hath declared our 
absolution, so by our public confes- 
sion and real repentance, we have 
obtained that pardon ; then we dare 
and do proceed to beg of the Lord, 
to open our lips , that our mouths 
map shew forth his praise ; for till 
then we are neither able nor worthy 
to praise him. Hut this being sup- 
posed, we are then tit to say, Glory 
be to the Father , and to the Son, 
and to the* Holy Ghost ; and fit to 
proceed to a further service of our 
God, in the collects, and psalms, 
and lauds, that follow in the ser- 
vice. 

And as to these psalms and lauds, 
he proceeded to inform them why 
they were so often, and some of 
them daily, repeated in our Church- 
servicc; namely, the psalms every 
month, because they be an historical 
an(l thankful repetition of mercies 
past, and such a composition of 
prayers and praises, as ought to be 
repeated often, and publicly ; for 
with such sacrifices God is honoured 
and well pleased. This for the 
psalms. 

And for the hymns and lauds, ap- 
pointed to be dady repeated or sung 
after the first and second lessons 
are read to the congregation ; he 
proceeded to inform them, that it 
was most reasonable, after they have 
heard the will and goodness of God 
declared or preached by the priest 
in his readiug the two chapters, 
to rise up, and express their grati- 
tude to Almighty God, for those his 
mercies 1o them, and to all man- 
kind ; and then to say with the 
blessed Virgin, That their souls do 
magnify the Lord , and that their 


spirits do also rejoice in God their 
Saviour ; and that it was their duty 
also to rejoice with Simeon in his 
song, and say with him, That their 
eyes have also seen their salvation ; 
for they live to see it daily in 
the history of it, and therefore 
ought daily to rejoice, and daily to 
offer up their sacrifices of praise to 
their God, for that particular mercy. 
A service which is now the constant 
employment of that blessed Virgin, 
and Simeon, and all those blessed 
Saints that are possessed of heaven, 
where they are at this time iu- 
terchangably and constantly sing- 
ing, Holy , holy, holy, Lord God ; 
glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace . And he taught them, 
that to tlo this was an acceptable 
service to God, because the prophet 
David says in his psalms, He that 
praiseth the Lord , honoureth him . 

He made them to understand how 
happy they be that are freed from 
the incumbrances of that law which 
our forefathers groaned under: 
namely, from the legal sacrifices, 
and from the many ceremonies of 
the Levitical law ; freed from cir- 
cumcision, and from the strict ob- 
servation of the Jewish sabbath, and 
the like. And lie made them know, 
that having received so many and 
so great blessings, by being born 
since the days of our Saviour, it 
must be an acceptable sacrifice to 
Almighty God, for them to acknow- 
ledge those blessings daily, and stand 

and worship, and say as Zachaiias 
did, Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, for he hath (iu our days) 
visited and redeemed his people ; and 
(he hath in our days) remembered 
and shewed that mercy, which, by 
the mouth of the prophets f he promi- 
sed to our forefathers; and this he 
has done according to his holy cove- 
nant made with them. And he toad* 
them to understand that we Jive to 
see and enjoy the benefit of it, \ n 
his birth, in his life, his passion, his 
resurrection, and ascension info hea- 
ven, where he now sits sensible of 
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all out temptations and infirmities ; 
and where he is at this present time 
making intercession for us, to his 
and our Father : and therefore they 
ought daily to express their public 
gratulations, and say daily with Za- 
charias, Blessed he the Lord God 
of Israel, that hath thus visited and 
thus redeemed his people . These 
were some of the reasons, by which 
Mr. Herbert instructed his congre- 
gation, for the use of the psalms 
and hymns appointed to be daily 
sung or said in the Church- service. 

He informed them also, when the 
priest did pray only for the congre- 
gation, and , not for himself; and 
when they did only pray for him ; 
as namely, after the repetition of 
the Creed, before he proceeds to 
pray the Lord's Prayer, or any of 
the appointed collects, the priest is 
directed to kneel down, and pray 
for them, saying, The Lord be with 
you: and when they pray for him, 
saying. And with thy spirit ; and 
then they join together in the follow- 
ing collects : and he assured them, 
that when there is such mutual love, 
and such joint prayers offered for 
each other, the holy angels do 
look down from heaven, and are 
ready to carry such charitable de- 
sires to God Almighty, and he as 
ready to receive them ; and that a 
Christian congregation calling thus 
upon God with one heart, and one 
voice, and in one reverent and hum- 
ble posture, look as beautifully as 
Jerusalem, that is at peace with 
itself. 

He instructed them also why the 
prayer of our Lord was prayed often 
in every full service of the Church ; 
namely, at the conclusion of the se- 
veral parts of that service ; and 
prayed then not only because it was 
composed and commanded by our 
Jestih that made it, but as a perfect 
pattern for our less perfect forms of 
prayer, and therefore fittest to sum 
up and conclude all our imperfect 
petitions* 

He instructed them also, that as 


by the Second Commandment we 
arc required not to bow down, or 
worship an idol, or false God ; so, by 
the contrary rule, we are to bow down 
and kneel, or stand up and worship 
tiie true God. And he instructed 
them why the Church required the 
congregation to stand up at the re- 
petition of the Creeds ; namely, be- 
cause they did thereby declare both 
their obedience to the Church, and 
an assent to that faith into which 
they had been baptized. And he 
taught them, that in that shorter 
Creed, or Doxology, so often re- 
peated daily, they all stood up to 
testify their belief to be, that the 
God that they trusted in was one 
God and three persons ; the Father , 
the Son , and the Holy Ghost; to 
whom they and the priest gave glory . 

And because there had been he- 
retics that had denied some of those 
three persons to be God ; therefore 
the congregation stood up and ho- 
noured him, by confessing and say- 
ing, It was so in the beginning, is 
notv so, and shall ever be so , world 
without end . And all gave their 
assent to this belief, by standing up 
and saying, Amen. 

He instructed them also what be- 
nefit they had by the Church’s ap- 
pointing the celebration of holidays, 
and the excellent use of them ; 
namely, that they were set apart 
for particular commemorations of 
particular mercies received from Al- 
mighty God ; and (as Itev. Mr. 
Hooker says) to be the land marks 
to distinguish times; for by them 
we are taught to take notice how 
time passes by us, and that we ought 
not to let the years pass without a 
celebration of praise for those mer- 
cies which those days give us occa- 
sion to remember; and therefore they 
were to note that the year is appoint- 
ed to begin the 25th day of March ; 
a day in which we commemorate the 
angels appearing to the blessed Vir- 
gin, with the joyful tidings that she 
should conceive and bear a Son, that' 
should be the Redeemer of mankind . 
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And she did so forty weeks after 
this joyful salutation ; namely, at 
our Christmas ; a day in which we 
commemorate his birth with joy and 
praise; and that eight days aft^r 
this happy birth wc celebrate his 
circumcision ; namely, on that which 
we call New-year’s day ; and that* 
upon that day which we call Twelfth 
day, we commemorate the manifes- 
tation of 1 the unsearchable riches 
of Jesus to the Gentiles : and 
# celebrate also the memory of 
his goodness in sending a star to 
guide the three Wise Men from the 
East to Bethlehem, that they might 
there worship, and present him with 
their oblations of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh. And he (Mr. Herbert) 
instructed them, that Jesus was forty 
days after his birth presented by 
his blessed mother in the Temple ; 
namely, on that day which we call 
The Purification of the blessed 
Virgin, St. Mary/' And he instruct- 
ed them, that by the Lent-fast we 
imitate and commemorate our Savi- 
our’s humiliation in fasting forty 
days; and that we ought to endea- 
vour to he like him in purity : and 
that on Good Friday wc cominemo- 
rarfe and condole his crucifixion, and 
at Easter commemorate his glori- 
ous resurrection. And he taught 
them, that after Jesus had mani- 
fested himself to his disciples to be 
that Christ which was crucified , 
dead and buried; and by his ap- 
pearing and conversing with his dis- 
ciples for the space of forty days 
after his resurrection, he tlieu, and 
not till then, ascended into heaven in 
the sight of those disciples ; namely, 
on that day which wc call the As- 
cension, or Holy Thursday. And 
that we then celebrate the perform- 
ance of the promise which he made 
to his disciples, at or before his 
ascension ; namely, that though he 
left them, yet lie would send them 
the Holy Ghost to be their comfor- 
ter ; and that he did so on that day 
which the Church calls Whitsunday. 
Thus the Church keeps an histori- 
cal and circular commemoration of 
Remembrancer, No. 53. 


times, as they pass by us; of such 
times as ought to fticline us to oc- 
casional praises, for the particular 
blessings which we do or might re- 
ceive by those holy commemora- 
tions. 

He made them know also why 
the Churclj hath appointed Ember- 
weeks ; and to know the reason why 
the Commandments, and the Epis- 
tles and Gospels, were to be read 
at the Altar, or Communion Table; 
why the priest was to pray the Li- 
tany kneeling, and why to pray 
some collects standing : and he gave 
them many other observations fit 
for his plain congregation, but not 
fit for me now to mention ; for I 
must set limits to my pen, and not 
make that a treatise which I intend- 
ed to be a much shorter account 
than I have made it: but 1 have done, 
when I have told the reader, that he 
was constant in catechising every 
Sunday in the afternoon, and that 
his catechising was after the second 
lesson, and in the pulpit ; and that 
he never exceeded his half hour, 
and was always so happy as to have 
an obedient and a full congregation. 

And his constant public prayers 
did never make him to neglect his 
own private devotions, nor those 
prayers that he thought himself 
bound to perform with his family, 
which always were a set form, and 
not long ; and he did always con- 
clude them with that collect which 
the Church hath appointed for the 
day or week. Thus he made evert/ 
day's sanctity a step towards that 
kingdom, where impurity cannot 
enter . 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

In the year 1778, or thereabouts, 
Mr. Coker founded schools iu the 
adjoining villages of Hinton and 
Bishopstone, in the county of Wilts, 
endowing each with a small portion 
of land, and that of Bishopstone 
with a sum of money, now vested in 
U K 
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the 3 per Cents., but to be laid out 
in the purchase df land, “ so soon 
as conveniently may be done.” His 
** Statutes,” which he drew up for 
the regulation of these schools, seem 
to be so well calculated for similar 
village foundations, that 1 trust that 
you will think them not undeserving 
of a place in the Remembrancer. — 
The parish of Shrivenham, adjoins 
the two parishes of Bishopstotie 
and Hinton. The care which is 
taken to keep the patronage in the 
hands of the clergyman of the pa- 
rish, while he is relieved from the 
odium of turning out an unworthy 
master or mistress — the investing of 
the resident curate, with full power, 
in case of the non-residence of the 
incumbent, — the extension of the 
benefits of the school to all poor in* 
habitants, whether legally settled or 
not, (all inhabitants being equally 
entitled to be considered as parts 
of the flock of the pastor) the pro- 
vision which is made for the annual 
meeting of the trustees, and the day 
selected for such meeting, are all 
marks of sound, practical, good- 
sense, though they may, to persons 
not experienced in these matters, 
appear trifling. Perhaps the only 
alteration that 1 should wish for, 
would be that in case of disagree- 
ment among the trustees after the 
death of the Founder, the reference 
should be, not to his heir at law, but 
to the bishop of the diocese. 

1 am, 

Your obedient Servant, 

B. 

P. S. The points of instruction 
specified by Mr. Coker, (in his deed) 
are, Reading, and “ learning their 
duty towards God and man i. e. 
religious instruction. 

Th«re is no mention of writing 
or arithmetic ; nor of girls* needle- 
work . 

Statutes, Ordinances, and Directions, 
Soda by th* Founder, the Rev. Thomas 
Cpl&r, Rector of Deynton, in the County 
of Gloucester, for the regulation of the 


School by him founded at Lit tie- Hint on % 
in the County of Wilts, and for the ma- 
nagement of the fund by him created for 
the maintenance of the said School. 

First, the said Thomas Coker doth con- 
stitute and appoint, the Rector of the pa- 
rish of Littlo-Hinton, and his successors 
in the said rectory, the vicar of tire parish 
of Bishopstone,in the said County of Wilts, 
and his successors in the said vicarage, the 
Vicar of the Parish of SliuveDliam, in the 
County of Bciks, and his Successors in the 
said Vicarage, his Trustees for ever for the 
carrying into execution the several pur- 
poses of the said school, in the manner 
prescribed and directed by the several 
Statutes hereinafter recited and set forth. 

2. The appointment of the School-mas- 
ter or School-mistress shall for ever be and 
remain in the Rector of Little-Hinton. 

3. The School-master or School-mistress 
shall be paid half yearly, at the rate of 
twelve shillings for each child. 

4. The person appointed to the office 
of Schoolmaster or School mistress, shall 
be one of good behaviour, sober, religious, 
and a member of the Church of England. 

5. The nomination of all the children 
to be instructed in the said school, (which 
children shall be children of inhabitants of 
Little-Hinton aforesaid, and none other), 
shall for ever be and remain in the Rector 
of Little-Hinton. 

C. The number of poor children to be 
instructed in the said school, shall not at 
one time exceed ten, unless it should heie- 
after happen that the fund given for the 
maintenance of the said school should, 
(after paying the School-master or School- 
mistress the sum of twelve shillings for 
each of the ten children, and satisfying the 
several other purposes hereinafter appoint- 
ed) make a considerable surplus, in such 
case the Trustees may increase the num- 
ber of scholars, or the salary of the school- 
master or school-mistress at their discre- 
tion. 

7. The parents of the said poor chil- 

dren shall send them constantly at ten 
o’clock to the house of the School-master 
or School-mistress on every Sunday morn- 
ing, who shall bring them orderly to 
Church at the beginning of Morning 
Prayer, and likewise on all prayer days, 
and take care that they behave themselves 
quietly and reverently where they are 
ptaeed. ° 

8. The School-master or School-mistress 
shall be removeable from his or her ap- 
pointment for any neglect of duty, inca- 


* Those for Bishopstone are exactly similar. 
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parity, or misbehaviour, by the said Trus- 
tees, or the major part of them. 

9. The Rector of Little Hinton shall 
remove the said children from the said 
school, either upon their attaining a pro- 
per age to leave the said school, or uptn 
misbehaviour or neglect in attending the 
said school, 

10. If it should ever happen that so 
many as ten children (being proper objects, 
which shall be determined at the discretion 
of the Reef or of Little- Hinton) should not 
apply for admission into the said school, 
or if the fund given for the maintenance of 
the said school should at any time be found 
insufficient, (after satisfying the several 
other purposes hereinafter appointed) for 
the paying of twelve shillings annually for 
each of so many as ten children, in such case 
the trustees shall reduce the number of 
scholars, as occasion may require. In ei- 
ther of the above cases the School-master 
or School-mistress shall only receive the 
annual sum of twelve shillings for each 
child, according to the reduced number. 

11. The Rector of Little-Hinton shall 
always receive, and give acknowledgments 
for, the rents and profits of the lands, and 
the annuity granted for the maintenance 
of the said school, and shall disburse the 
same, as herein before and after directed. 

IS. A proper book shall be provided at 
the charge of the said fund, in which shall 
be made an entry of every appointment of 
a School-master or School-niistiess, imme- 
diately after such appointment, with the 
dsftc of such appointment ; to which entry* 
the said Rector of Little-Hinton shall sign 
his name. In the said book also shall be 
made an entry, by the said Rector of Lit- 
tle-Hiuton, of the Christian and surname 
of every child by him nominated into the 
said school, and afterwards the date of re- 
moval from the said school. 

13. It is my desire that the Rector of 
Little-Hinton do, year after year, alter- 
nately with the Vicar of Bishopstone, in. 
vite the said Vicar of Bisliopstone, and the 
Vicar of Shrivenhara, to dine with him on 
Thursday in the Whitsun week, or on some 
other convenient day about that time, and 
that the said Rector do then lay before 
the said Vicars of Bisliopstone and Shri- 
venham, for their inspection and perusal, 
the book wherein all entries relative to 
the receipts and disbursements of the fum) 
given for the nftuntenance of the said 
school for the year last past are made. 
And if upon inspection and perusal they 
find any thing amiss in the disposal or ma- 
nagement of the said Fund, they shall see 
it amended. If they find nothing amiss, 
the said Vicars of Bisliopstone and Shri- 


venham shall, every year, either at their 
meeting at Little-Hinton or at their meet- 
,ing at Bishopstone, sign their respective 
names to the said accounts. Also, that they 
do order the School-master or School- 
mistress of the said school, to bring 
their scholars before them on the day of 
their meeting, and that they do enquire 
into the car£ taken of their learning and 
morals, and wherein they fuul any neglect, 
to older it to be amended. Also, that 
some small pecuniary encouragement be 
given oat of the said fund, at the meeting 
of the Trustees, to such of the scholars as 
may appear to them to deserve it best. 

14. The annual sum often shillings (or 
what more may be wanted) shall be ap- 
plied by the said Rector to the purrhasing 
of all proper and necessary books for the 
use of the school, and also to the purchas- 
ing of a sufficient number of Bibles, Com- 
mon Prayer Books, with Companion to 
the Altar, Christian Monitors, and Cross- 
man’s Introduction to the knowledge of 
the Christiau Religion. One of each of 
these books shall be given by the said 
Rector to each of the said children, who 
shall have been instructed in the said 
school, and not removed from it for mis- 
behaviour. 

15. The Rector of Little-Hinton shall 
retain and apply to his own use, out of the 
fund given for the maintenance of the 
said school, the annual sum of twenty shil- 
lings, in consideration of his trouble in 
executing the several parts assigned to him 
in the management and governance of the 
said school, and also ten shillings eveiy 
other year, towards defraying the expense 
of the dinner, when the said Trustees shall 
meet and dine with the same Rector. 

16. The Rector of Little-Hinton shall 
make an entry in the book before-men- 
tioned, of all receipts of money arising 
from the fund given for the maintenance 
of the said school, and also of all disburse- 
ments, of any kind whatsoever, made there- 
out, with the date and nature of the dis- 
bursement. 

17. The deed, with all other writings, 
by which the estates arc conveyed for the 
maintenance of the said school, shall be 
kept at the parsonage house by the Rec- 
tor, to be inspected by the Trustees as of- 
ten as occasion may require. 

18. A box with three locks an9 keys 
shall be provided at the charge of the 
fund, wherein the said deed and writings 
shall be always kept, and each of the Trus- 
tees shall keep a key thereof. 

19. If either the Rertor of Little-Hin- 
ton, the vicar of Bishopstone, or the vicar 
of Shrivenhatn. should at any time bercaf- 

2 n 2 
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Ur be non-resident, and appoint a curate, 
•uch curate or curates respectively shall 
have the same powers, and the said curate 
of Little-Hinton the same benefits as are 
herein given to the Rector of Little-Hin- 
ton, and the Vicars of Bishopatone and 
Shrivenham. 

20. If at any time the said Trustees, or 
the major part of them shall not agree upon 
any matter herein assigned to be by them 
settled, in every such case the said matter 
shall be referred to the said Thomas Coker, 
whilst living, and after his death to his heir 
at law, and his determination shall be final 
absolute. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer • 
Sir, 

To prove the antiquity and truth of 
the Scripture history were needless. 
That it is full however of old Jewish 
customs and idioms, I would wish 
to elucidate by some remarks on the 
seventeenth and eighteenth chapters 
of Judges, where the account of 
Micah’s setting up his images, and 
entertaining a priest in his house, 
seems, at first sight, not very de- 
serving of record; and the other 
part of the relation is not only dark 
and abstruse, but conveys to the 
mind an uneasy doubt, whether idol- 
atry was not here unrebuked by 
God himself ; since the Danites who 
carried away Micah’s images, in 
order to provide themselves with a 
public worship, were notwithstand- 
ing prosperous in their enterprize. 
This part of Scripture is therefore 
certainly worthy of examination. 

Micah’s mother, living at a dis- 
tance from any place of public wor- 
ship, had set aside some money to 
build a,proseucha or house of prayer, 
and bad bound her son under an 
oath to lay out the money in that 
use* * Micah being allowed, as it is 
likely, to use her money as his own 
(since be would claim it by and by 
through right of inheritance), had 
taken it ; but considering the obli- 
gation which he lay under, and be. 
irt|f^lso himself willing to have her 


design performed, h e puts her in mind 
of it, brings the money to her, and 
obtains her blessing. She then fully 
certified him of her design of giving 
it him (probably at her death), that 
he might provide the proper furni- 
ture for an house of prayer, in order 
to have the worship of the tme God 
kept up in their family and neigh- 
bourhood. — He having reslored the 
money, she herself employs a proper 
workman. — Being not able for the 
present to obtain a priest, Micah, 
through necessity, appoints one of 
his sons, till a Levite came, when 
he joyfully entertained a regular 
priest according to the law of Moses, 
and rejected his son. Some time 
after certain Danites passed that 
way, as spies of I lie part of the 
country yet unconquere^rl. These 
finding by the Levite, that Micah 
had an house of God, turned in to 
enquire about the event of their 
way, and obtained an answer of 
success. These Danites execute 
their commission, return and ac- 
uaitit their brethren with the con- 
ltion of the land, and people who 
inhabited it, and undertake to con- 
duct them to it. — The spies know- 
ing that there was no house of God 
in the place which they were about 
to seize, inform their brethren about 
Micah’s house of prayer. They all 
being willing to settle a divine wor- 
ship amongst themselves, carried 
off with them the furniture of Mi. 
call’s proseucha and his priest, and 
constituted an house of God at Dan, 
formerly Laish. 

By almost all writers have Mi- 
cah and his mother been roughly 
handled. The son in particular has 
been treated as an innovator in re- 
ligion by * consecrating one of his 
sons, and an idolater in setting up 
graven images, in which the mother 
is implicated. But,^if we consider 
that Micah was certainly one of 
those friends to all mankind, who 
kept a house of public hospitality 
for all strangers — that singular vir- 
tue lays an obligation on all men to 
see what may be said in his favour. 
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In Judges ii. 7* we read, that the 
people served the Lord all the days 
of Joshua , and all the days of the 
elders that outlived Joshua , who had 
seen all the great works of the Lord , 
that he did for Israel . Now Micah, 
I conceive, lived in this time. And 
it appears from the name Jehovah 
made use of both by him and his 
mother, that they served the true 
God. They both also had mani- 
festly a religious turn of mind ; for 
as mount Ephraim, or that part of 
it where Mieah lived, was somewhat 
distant from Shiloh, where the ta- 
bernacle of the Lord at this time 
was, this family was thereby de- 
prived of the happiness of serving 
God before bis altar. To remed> 
this unhappiness of situation as 
much as ppssihle, this religious wo- 
man had taken out money to esta- 
blish an house of prayer for her 
family and neighbours, and had 
dedicated it from her hand entirely 
to the Lord. She had dedicated it 
to the Lord (iu the original, to 
Jehovah) the same Supreme Being 
to whom she before had recom- 
mended her soil for a blessing : 
Blessed be thou to Jehovah , my son . 
This shews that she was a worship- 
per of the true God, because the 
name Jehovah in scripture is never 
given to any other God, either false 
or figurative. And whereas she de- 
dicated eleven hundred shekels to 
God, and htr graven thing and mol- 
ten thing , whatever they were, cost 
but two hundred , ver. 4. it is pro* 
bable that she laid out the re- 
maining nine hundred in the house, 
and preparing a proper salary for a 
priest, if any should pass by that 
way. 

It has been one objection to 
Micali, that he could have no 
right to consecrate his son or the 
Levite. He.mjght have no right to 
consecrate his son, though great 
allowance must be had for cases of 
necessity, especially where the in- 
tention is pious. Thus in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 34. and xxx. 17. in a case of 
necessity the Levites were admitted 


to perform a part of the priest’s 
office. 

' As for the Levite, in the case of 
Micah, he was doubtless a praying 
priest before his arrival at the house 
of Micah ; and therefore the words 
he consecrated , can have no other 
signification than he made him his 
priest , by delivering the ephod, we 
may suppose, into his hands. What 
w'e translate he consecratid , in He- 
brew, is he jillcd the hand ; w hich 
idiom began from the custom pre- 
scribed by God at the consecration 
of Aaron and his sons, Levit. viii. 25 
— 27. where we find that the fat, the 
rump, the fat that covered the in- 
testines, the caul abo\e the liver, 
the tw o •kidneys, and the fat upon 
them, the right shoulder, one loaf of 
unleavened bread, one cake, and one 
wafer of the meat offering, were put 
into the hands of Aaron and his 
sons ; and Moses keeping his hand 
under theirs, that they were waved 
by them all up and down, all man- 
ner of ways, towards the east, west, 
north, and south, to signify that He 
to whom the offering was made, 
was Lord of the whole world; Mo- 
ses therefore Jillcd their hands ; 
and hence the phrase to fill the 
hand signifies the same as to cojisc- 
crate. But there was no sacrifice in 
the case of Micah ; for 1 hough the Is- 
raelites had altars at this time in their 
houses of prayer, yet they w ere not 
designed for sacrifice : consequent- 
ly, the words here can have no 
other signification, than that he 
made him his priest by delivering 
something (most probably the ephod, 
which w'as the distinguishing gar- 
ment of the priesthood) into his 
hands. — Indeed we are much in the 
dark as to the customs of those 
days ; and therefore we have a 
strong reasou to imagine, th$t all 
Levites were inducted into their 
houses of prayer by some peculiar 
ceremony of the kind above observ- 
ed, and that here is preserved a 
curious piece of Hebrew antiquity. 
Charity at least would incline us to 
think so, besides the reasonableness 
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of the thing itself, rather than to 
treat the characters of the univer- 
sally charitable Micah and his mo- 
ther in the manner in which many 
writers have done. I am sure that 
the reflection that Micah makes on 
having a regular priest, is very re- 
mote from deserving tlvit derision 
and contempt to which it has been 
subjected : Now know / that the 
Lord will do me good, seeing 1 
have a Levitt to my priest . The 
word Lord in the original is Jehovah , 
which shews that Micah, as well as 
his mother, was a worshipper of the 
true God. It appears also that his 
consecrating his son to be their 
prayiug priest, was occasioned by 
mere necessity. — To correct this 
imperfection in Micah’s worship, 
God seems to have directed the 
Lcvite there; — at least Micah con- 
siders it in that light, — whose words 
paraphrased will stand thus : / have 
now a regular worship of the God of 
Heaven in my house , and I am cer- 
tain that the supreme God , who has 
sent me a regular priest, will pros- 
per me . This warm expression of 
coniideuce in God pleads strongly 
for him, and argues, that he was 
not only a worshipper of the true 
God, but an adherent to the worship 
instituted by Moses. 

It has been also observed, that 
those words, In those days there was 
no king in Israel, but every man did 
that which was right in his own 
eyes , are inserted to shew some 
irregular practices. The observation 
is reasonable ; and I think that in 
chap. xvii. ver. 6. it intimates that 
Micah had no right to consecrate 
his son ; and he himself seems sen- 
sible of his error, since, on the arri- 
val of a regular priest, he sets aside 
his son, and then expects God’s 
blessing upon his house. — And it 
may reflect upon his mixt worship — 
if he was guilty of it; though I 
jjiali strive in that to make my best 
inotiogy for him. — But the words in 
H!|>ighteenih chapter plainly refer 
TO'llie Danites, who unlawfully rob* 


bed him of the furniture of his house 
of prayer. 

Partial favour may, indeed, plead 
for the conduct of the Danites, 

. 1. That Micah’s house, though 
too remote to attend weekly oil the 
service of the tabernacle, yet was 
much nearer to it than Laish or Dan. 

2. That the Danites did not de- 
sign to convert the furniture of Mi- 
ca h’s proseucha to a private use ; 
but to continue it in the service of 
that Got! to whom it had been de- 
dicated. 

3. As they continued it in God** 
service, and thereby avoided the sin 
of sacrilege, so they could scarce be 
guilty of robbery. The goods were 
not Micah’s, but God’s. 'Ayui^ovrra 
riyiaaa to apyvpwv ry Kvptip tic ri/f X Fi P ° C 
fiov “ I have wholly consecrated 
the silver to the Lord from my 
hand,” says Micah’s mother. 

4. A greater good ought, doubt, 
less, to take place of a lesser. 

These things may be said to alle- 
viate, but not to justify the conduct 
of the Danites since, 

1. By this action they deprived 
the good Micah of the public wor- 
ship of God, which at a great ex- 
pence his mother h^l settled. * 

2. Though these holy utensils 
were consecrated to God, yet the 
use of them in religious acts is still 
reserved to the consecrator, or 
church, on which they have by him 
been bestowed, and were deposited. 
Hence the man or church is robbed 
of the use , even though the vessels 
in another church are reserved for 
the service of God. 

3. The Danites could not plead 
absolute necessity, though they 
might allege a present occasion* 
They might have provided those 
things from the spoils of enemies. 

4. They, besides the robbery 
before-mentioned, most ungratefully 
violated the rules of hospitality ; and 
acted (Gen. xlix. 17.) like the ser- 
pents by the way, or the adders in 
the path, which do mischief to the 
unsuspecting traveller. 
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Somewhat too may be said for 
the Levite. 

1. He had agreed only for a 
yearly salary. This he received only 
while he staid. When he went 
away it ceased, and another travel- 
ling Levite might be glad of it. 
Micah could not command his stay, 
and therefore his departure was no 
injustice. 

2. By departing and following the 
Danites he was advanced ; and ad- 
vancement, when justly attained, is 

lawful. 

3. He may charitably be pre- 
sumed to pursue a greater good in 
religion, in preserving the worship 
of God amongst a large town in 
Israel, rather than in a private 
house. 

This part, however, of the Le- 
vite's conduct has been overlooked ; 
but the request of the Danites to 
him to consult God, and the answer 
of this priest, has been treated in a 
very ridiculous way ; and the Levite 
has been taxed with the gross im- 
piety of answering these Danites 
suitably to their own wishes, out of 
his own conceit, and yet pretending 
to an authority from God. These 
censurers can l|ave no authority, 
from God or man, to lay such an 
uncharitable accusation ; especially 
when the answer which he gave 
them was true, and probably di- 
rected by the God of truth. — 
These men surely do not consider 
the importance of the question, nor 
the danger which the Levite must 
expose himself to, if his words 
should be found false. — The spies 
were but five men, who, as well as 
the Levite, were doubtless ignorant 
of the temper and way of life of the 
inhabitants of the place, which>they 
were going to search; and should 
they be discovered and intercepted, 
they must perish ; at least fly for 
their lives.— An& should that have 
happened, and none but God could 
have foreseen that it would not, 
then let us see (in DeuL xviii. 20, 
21, 22.) what the Levite was to 
expect from men enraged at their 


disappointment and their past pe- 
rils, and authorized by God to take 
vengeance. The prophet which 
shall presume to speak a word in my 
name, which f have not commanded 
him to speak , even that prophet 
shall die . And if thou say in thine 
heart , IIow shall we know the word 
which the Lord hath spoken 7 when 
the prophet speaketh in the name of 
the Lord , if the thing follow not nor 
come to pass; that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not spoken , 
but the prophet hath spoken it pre- 
sumptuously . Thou shalt not he 

afraid of him . Most annotators 
which I have seen on these chap- 
ters, exclaim every now and then 
at the ignorance of the Levite, or of 
Micah, or of the Danites. It may be, 
however, that the ignorance is alto- 
gether in ourselves, who have not 
duly considered the customs of those 
days. — And that in this narrative 
may be traced some exquisite pieces 
of Jewish antiquities. The affair, 
however, is worthy of an enquiry. 

Yours, &c. 
Rkimvivijs. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

As one of the Clergy, who believe in 
the Ca tholic and Aposto'Hc Church, 
and speak of it accordingly, I feel 
much concerned that your worthy 
correspondent, Anglican us, should 
have been put to the trouble of 
writing so very long and learned a 
dialogue between Mr. A. and Mr. 
R. and still more that the dispute, 
which he tells us “ has been created 
in the parish,” by his rector’s pro- 
nunciation, must rage with una- 
bated fury for a whole month. In 
the hope of appeasing so deplorable 
a feud, I request the attention of 
Angiicanus and his brother parish- 
ioners to the following remarks. 

Rule . 

Polysyllables accent the anrtepe- 
nultima ; as extravagant, particu- 
lar, &c. 
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Exceptions . 

(Amongst others) words termi- 
nating. in ado , aster , re/e, ental, ic , 
t7e$, oftf. (Nares’s Orthoepy, pp. 
168. 194.) 

Examples of polysyllable adjectives 
in ic. 

Erigori'fic , beatific , sudorific , 
paregoric, mathematic , geometric , 
astronomic , astroldgic , hydrosta- 
tic, metaphysic, energetic, theolo- 
gic, philosophic , economic , paraly'- 
tic , geographic, academic , arch an- 
gelic, physiogno'mic , anatomic , 
pancreas tic, diplomatic , aromatic, 
opera'tic , enigma’ tic, emblematic , 
symptomatic, diatonic , melancholic , 

nealo T gic , parasitic, diabo'/ic t pa- 
rabolic , hyperbolic , sympathetic, 
apathetic , cnharmo’nic, disyllabic , 
purita'nic, epidemic, episo dic , i/im- 
rilic, tschardtic , metonymic , perio- 
dic , par ago’ gic, dietetic, inorganic , 
microscopic , hypothetic, democra- 
tic, idiotic, analytic, apostrophic, 
mono strop h i c, Ari s to tel i c . 

Analogy, therefore, requires //pas- 
/W/c. It is so accented by Rider, 
Bailey, Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, Ken- 
rick, and Walker ; and Archdeacon 
Nares notes it as the received pro- 
nunciation. Drvden says apo'stolick, 
metri gratia ; so does Shakspeare 
say epicu rean , and Ba'rabbas : in 
the pronuciaUon of si/cA words, per- 
haps, neither Shakspeare's autho- 
rity nor Dry den’s ougdit to have 
much weight. The former wanted 
learning, and the latter leisure to be 
correct. In Brooke’s Jerusalem 
Delivered (quoted by the author of 
the excellent Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language in the Encyclopaedia 
Metropoliiana ) are the following 
lines: — 

Last, in the papal standaid, they display 
The triple crown and apostolic key. 

Anglicanus would have avoided 
much confusion, had lie attended to 
the difference between trisyllables 
and polysyllables, and between sub- 
stantives and adjectives. He would 
not then have jumbled together 
catholtQ and apostolic, and orator 


and cacophony and diagonal . As 
his friends Messrs. A. and B. seen* 
to have a taste for discussions upon 
points of orthoepy, I wish to pro- 
pose a question for their considera- 
tion ; whether all the adjectives 
above cited may not have retained 
their accent on the penultimate syl- 
lable, as having been curtailed from 
the older and more English forms 
in ical, apostolical , mathcma'tical, 
metaphysical , &c.? The substantive 
is arithmetic , and the adjective 
arithme’ticaL The substantive is 
me’ tony my, the adjective metony- 
mic : the’ology , theolo’ gic ; diplo- 
macy, diplomatic ; aca’demy, aca- 
demic ; philosophy, philosophic ; 
and so on ; all which ad jectives have 
lost their tinal syllable. 

Mr. A. it seems, is old enough to 
remember the time which followed 
the publication of Johnson's Dicti- 
onary; and then many of the Lon- 
don Clergy said apo’stolic. He may, 
perhaps, remember that they also 
said very ^generally. Holy Spcrit ; 
but that is no reason why we should 
continue the pronunciation. 

Archdeacon Nares says, in p. 3*21), 
of the work before quoted, “ Many 
divines, in reading the Nicene Creed, 
say, one ca’tholic and apostolic 
church." This is wrong; for, be- 
sides the ill effect of the jingle of 
the similar terminations so accent- 
ed, it is not advisable to break un- 
necessarily into the analogy of 
words in ic. Catholic is indeed an 
allowed exception, but apostolic iS 
not; and many who read it apo’s- 
tolic in that place, call it apostolic, 
when it occurs elsewhere.” (Angli- 
canus himself, 1 imagine, would say 
vicari apostolic,) The real fact is, 
that ’QfliV hoik is nothing to the pur- 
pose ; one rule applies to trisylla- 
bles, and another to polysyllables. 
We have he’ retie, lu’natic, and many 
other words specified in p 167, of 
the Orthoepy, with the accent on 
the first syllable ; but I am not 
aware of any instance of a poly- 
syllable adjective in ic, which has its 
accent on the antepenultimate. 
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In conclusion, l have only to ex- 
press my hope, that, if Messrs. A. 
and B. and their co-parishioners on 
either side, should find themselves 
unable to adjust this sad dispute, 
they will not have recourse to the 
ultima ratio of theological combat- 
ants, 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apustu'lick blows and knocks.* 

I am, Sir, 

Your faithful friend, 

• Paroxytone. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

Allow me, through the medium of 
your pages* to draw the attention 
of your Readers to the following 
passages, from some of our most 
approved divines, on the ascension 
of our Lord, the evidence of the 
Spirit, and the doctrine of the ever- 
blessed Trinity. 

Yours, &c. 

a It is necessary to profess the article 
of Christ’s ascension : 

n l For the confirmation and augmen- 
tation of our faith. Our faith is thereby 
confirmed, in that we believe in him who 
is received onto the Father, and therefore 
certainly came from the Lather j his Fa- 
ther sent him, and we have received the 
message from him, and are assured that it 
is the same message which lie was sent to 
deliver, because he is so highly rewarded 
by him that sent him , for delivering tt. 

' <» II. For the corroboration of our 
hope. We could never expect our dust 
and ashes should ascend the heavens: but 
since our nature hath gone before in Him, 
we can now hope to follow after him. He 
is our Head, and where that is, the mem- 
ber 9 may expect admission ; for in so great 
and intimate an union there is no fear of 
separation or exclusion. There are many 
mansions in his Father's house . And 
when he spake^of ascending thither, he 
said expressly to Bis disciples, * I go t0 
prepare a place for you , and will come 
again awl receive you unto myself \ that 
where I am , ye may be also / The first 

* Hudibras, 1. i. 199. 
Remembrancer, No. 53* 


fruits of our nature are ascended, and the 
rest is sanctified. Tins is the new and 
living way , which he consecrated for us 
through the veil , that is, his flesh. And 
hence we have our hope as an anchor of 
the soul , both sure and sted/ast , which 
entereth into that within the veil , whither 
the forerunner is for us entered . For if 
Christ in his p/ceusion be the forerunner, 
then are there some to follow after ; and 
not only so, but they which follow are to 
go on in the same way, and to attain nnto 
the same place ; and if this forerunner be 
entered for us, then we are they which are 
to follow, and overtake him there; as being 
of the same nature, members of the same 
body, branches of the same vine. As 
therefore God hath quickened us together 
with Christ , and hath raised us up to- 
gether, by virtue of his resurrection; so 
hath be also made vs sit together in hea- 
venly places in Christ Jesus, by virtue of 
his ascension. We arc already seated 
there in him, and hereafter shall be seated 
by him : in him already , as in our head, 
which is the ground ot our hope; by him 
hereafter , as by the cause conferring, when 
hope shall be swallowed up in fiuition. 

“ III. For the exaltation of our affec- 
tions. For where our treasure is, there 
our hearts will be also. If I be lifted up 
from the earth, 1 will draw all men unto 
me, saith our Saviour : and if these words 
were true of his crucifixion, how powerful 
ought they to be in reference to his ascen- 
sion P When the Lord would take up 
Elijah into heaven, Elisha said nnto him , 
as the Lord livetk, and as thy soul liveth, 

I will not leave thee: when Christ is as- 
cended up on high, we must follow him 
with the wings of our meditations, and with 
the chariots of our affections. If we be risen 
with Christ, we must seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God. If we be dead, 
and our life hid in Christ with God, we 
must set our affections on things above , 
not on things on earth. Christ is ascend- 
ed into heaven to teach us, that we are 
strangers and pilgrims here, as all our fa- 
thers were, and that another country be- 
longs unto us : from whence we, as stran- 
gers and pilgrims , should learn to abstain 
from fleshly lusts, and not mind earthly 
things ; as knowing that we are citizens 
of heaven, from whence we look for our 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus. Yea, fellow citi- 
zens with the saints, and of the household 
of God. We should trample upon our 
sins, and subdue the lusts of the flesh, that 
our conversation may be correspondent to 
our Saviour’s condition ; that where the 
eyes of the Apostle* were forced to leave 
2 O 
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him, thither our thoughts may follow him/' 
—Bp* Pearson, * 


u Christ is our life : and shall our souls 
be parted from our life ? Christ is our 
hope; and shall our mind and hope be 
asunder ? Cluistis the principal object of 
our love, of our trust, of our joy, of all 
our best affections; and shall our affec- 
tions be severed from their best object 1 
By his being in heaven, all our treasure 
becometh there; and where our treasure 
is, there (if we apprehend and believe 
rightly) our hearts will be also; if they 
be not, it is a sign we take him not 
for our best treasure. We do in our bo- 
dies sojourn from the Lord; but in our 
spirits we may, and should be ever pre* 
sent, ever conversant with him : contem- 
plating him with an eye of faith, fastening 
our love upon him, reposing* our confi- 
dence in him, directing our prayers and 
thanksgivings to him; meditating upon his 
good laws, liis gracious promises, his holy 
life, and his merciful performances for us. 
We should not, by fixing our hearts and 
desires upon earthly things (upon the. vain 
delights, the soidid interests, the falla- 
cious and empty glories, the sinful enjoy- 
ments here) nor by a dull and careless 
neglect of heavenly things, avert, estrange, 
or separate ourselves wholly from him. 
No — sursum corda; let us, unloosing our 
hearts from these things, and with them 
soaring upward, follow and adhere to our 
JLord j so shall we anticipate that blessed 
future state, so shah we assure to ourselves 
the possession of heaven; so here enjoying 
our Lord in affection, we shall hereafter 
obtain a perfect fruition of his glorious 
and blissful presence/ — Dr. Isaac Bar - 


“ The way whereby the spirit of God 
witnessed) that we are the sons of God, is 
by the gracious fruits and effects which 
the Spirit hath wrought in us. The Spirit 
of God in person is not the immediate 
suggester of this conclusion, that we are 
the sons of God ; but the Spirit in the 
fruits and effects of it is the medium or 
argument from whence we ourselves draw 
H. St, Paul tells ns in the very same 
chapter , Korn. viii. 9. If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ , he is none of Ins. 
Now how shall we know that we have the 
Spirit, but by the fruits of it in ourselves ? 
And what are the fruits of the Spirit ? St. 
Paul ^escribes them, Gal. v. 22, 23. ‘ The 
fruft of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, Iong- 
gentleness, goodness, meekness, 


temperance 5 against such there is no law/ 
Where, when among the fruits of the Spi- 
rit the apostle reckons, joy, the 

best interpreters understand bun to mean, 
not that joy or peace of conscience, 
which is the result and reward of duty, 
but a joy, which is itself a duty, and 
a duty lespecting our neighbour ; for 
of that nature aie all the rest of the 
graces there mentioned by St. Paul. 
For it is immediately subjoined to love, 
and after it are added several other 
virtues, which all have reference to our 
neighbour; and therefore it is altogether 
improbable, that this joy being placed in 
the midst of those vntnes, should respect 
any other than our neighbour. And then 
by joy, wc must understand either that 
joy which a man takes in the good things 
of his neighbour, or that virtue whereby a 
man studies to create and cause joy to Ins 
neighbour, or to gratify and please him in 
all his actions, for his good and edification. 
But this by the way. When therefoie I 
find these fruits of the Spiilt within me, 
love, joy. peace, &c. I may conclude, that 
I am the son of God, and accepted by 
him; and this comfortable conclusion, 
though it be made by myself, yet is due to 
the Spirit of God, from whom all those 
gracious arguments of my comfort pro- 
ceed ; and therefore it may well be said to 
be attested or witnessed by the Spirit of 
God, in concurrence with my spirit, mind, 
or conscience. 

44 Thus St. John most plainly expounds 
St. Paul. 1 John iv. 13. * Hereby ‘We 

know that we dwell in him, and he in us, 
because he hath given us of his Spiut/ So 
that the Spirit doth not immediately tell 
us this, but we come to understand it by 
perceiving that wc have the Spirit, i. e. the 
fruits of the Spirit in us. Hence the Spi- 
rit of God m Scripture is called d^aQuv, 
God's earnest, 2 Cor. i. 22, 1 who (that is 
God) hath also sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts / Now 
an earnest is parspretii pro toto spmidens , 
part of a sum , given in assurance of receiv- 
ing the whole afterwards. So the Spirit 
of God within us is given us by way of 
earnest, to assure us that in due time we 
shall receive from God all those other 
good things, and that full glory of bliss 
which he hath promised us; always pro- 
vided we keep our earnest, and do not 
throw it back to the gi\c?^ or by resisting 
the motions of the Spirit, provoke him to 
take it again from us. The fruits of the 
Spirit are also called atppocy^t God's seal, 
in the same place, and likewise Ephesians 
i. 13, whore the Ephesians are said to be 
sealed with that holy spirit of promise , 
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In which ‘word® St. Paul alludes to the 
custom of men, who use to set their seals 
upon those things which they would mark 
for their own. And thus the fruits of the 
Spirit are said to be God’s seal, because 
by them we know ourselves to belong to 
God, and to be in his favour. When 
therefore we find that we love God above 
all things, and value his favour more than 
all the woild, and that our greatest care is, 
how we may gloiify God and serve him in 
this life; that we love our neighbour sin- 
cerely, am t are ready to do him all the 
good, that lies in our power ; that we 
bear no malice to any man ; yea, ami can 
forgive our very enemies ; that we are 
strictly just in all our dealings, and are 
ready to relieve the distressed according 
to our abilities; that we study mortifica- 
tion, and to deny our fleshly lusts, ami 
make conscience of every thing we know 
to be sm; that we delight in leligious 
exercises, especially in prayer; that we 
have something within us continually cry- 
ing Abba, Father, and inclining us in all 
our wants, necessities, ami distresses, to 
have recourse to our God by humble sup- 
plication, and to depend and trust in him 
for help and relief; and finally, that we 
can bear afflictions with submission to 
God’s will: by these things, as by the 
fruits of the Spirit, wc know that we have 
the Spirit, and consequently that we are 
the sons of God, and heirs of salvation. 

“ Indeed the. Christian’s comfort hs every 
when: in Scripture founded on those graces 
aitd good things which the Spiiit of God 
hath wi ought witiiin him. Thus St. Paul 
most plainly tells us, upon what foundation 
he built the peace, joy, and comfort of his 
mind, 2 Cor. i. 1 2. ‘ Our rejoicing is this , 
the testimony of our conscience , that tri 
simplicity and godly sincerity , not with 
fleshly wisdom, we have had our conversa- 
tion in the world / The joy and peace of 
■ his mind arose from this testimony, which 
his conscience gave him of his integrity 
and sincerity. Thus the Spirit of God in 
the fruits and effects of it did witness with 
his Spirit, that he was a good man, and 
accepted in the sight of God, i. e. a Son of 
God. And the same method of consola- 
tion he prescribes to others, Gal, vi. 4. 
Let every man prove his own works, and 
then he shall have rejoicing in himself 
We can have no true and solid joy but 
what arises fiwn* ourselves, a#l proceeds 
from a thorough proof, trial, and examina- 
tion of our hearts, and finding tilings well 
and right there. 

“ This matter of comfort, though it be 
within ourselves, yet is it not of or from 
ourselves, but is the fruit of the Spirit, au 


effect of the grace of God, and so the 
glory of all at last redounds to Him, But 
jjtill from within ourselves we must fetch 
our comfort. 

“ They are therefore false apostles and 
teachers, and betrayers of the souls for 
whom Christ died, who teach for sound, 
yea, the only Gospel doctrine, that we are 
not to seek our consolation from within 
ourselves, i. <f. that wc are not to fetch our 
comfort ftom the graces within us, or the 
duties performed by us; that this is to 
dishonour free grace, and to set up our 
own graces and duties in the room of 
Christ’s righteousness. But as you love 
your souls, avoid and take heed of these 
men, and this doctrine, for it leads to per- 
dition, and hath been, I doubt not, one 
main cause that hath contributed to the 
ruin of multitudes of men. It is true in- 
deed, we are not to build our comfort and 
hope of salvation upon our graces, and 
duties, as meritorious of salvation. For 
the only meritorious cause thereof is the 
obedience, sufferings, and death of our 
dear Redeemer, and only Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Clnist. Nor are we to take 
comfort from our graces, and duties, as 
purely our own, i. e. as wrought in us, or 
done by us, merely by our own strength; 
for we have no strength of our own in 
spiritual things; but it is God that works 
in ns both to will and to do. Indeed this 
would be to glory in ourselves, and not in 
the Lord ; to rob God and his grace of 
their due honour; to fetch our comfort not 
from the grace or spirit of God, but from 
corrupt nature, and the powers of it, 
which, whoso doth, let him he anathema. 
But to derive our comfort from the graces 
within us, as the fruits of God’s Spirit, 
freely given us in Christ Jesus, to cherish 
our hopes by those duties, as conditions, 
without which our Lord Christ hath de- 
clared he will never save us, this is not 
only lawful, but our duty ; this we not 
only may, but must do ; and if we seek for 
solid comfoit and peace of conscience in 
any other way, we shall never find it.’* 
Bishou Bull, VoI. ii. Disc. 3. 

u Here then is the plain trial of our 
condition. If we are destitute of the 
fruits of the Spirit, it is bad if we find 
them in our hearts and lives, w* have 
proof enough of its being good, and need 
never disquiet ourselves, for want ot any 
other. Being able to tell the very moment 
when we became pious aud virtuous is, 
not material, provided we are so now : 
and happiest of all are they, who remem- 
ber not themselves ever to have been 

2 o 2 
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o tiier wise. A feeling of immediate and 
sensible assurances of God’s favour, so 
impressed upon us, that we can certainly 
distinguish it to be of divine original from 
the manner in which it affects us, may oe 
often vouchsafed, but is no where in Scrip- 
ture niade necessary, and all feelings are 
ttnaginary and deceitful, unless they be 
accompanied with that one, which the 
Apostle experienced and mentions, * for 
our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity we have had our conversation in 
the Vrorld.’ Our Saviour’s rule, of know- 
ing every tree by its fruit, is the only sure 
way to judge of ourselves, as well as 
others And though perhaps we may be 
sometimes at a loss how to judge, or in- 
clined, and even strongly, to fear the 
worst, yet, if this arise, not from pre- 
sumptuous sins, or habitual negligence, but 
merely from excessive humility or weak- 
ness of spirit, a modest diffidence will 
never hinder our future happiness, nor 
will a bold positiveness ever forward it. 
Good men may be cast down, and bad 
men elevated, without any reason. The 
former may see much in themselves to dis- 
like, and yet God may see enough of what 
be approves to accept them; they may 
experience but little joy in serving him, 
and yet walk more completely worthy of 
the Lord unto all pleasing, for doing it 
without the encouragement of a present 
reward. The latter, on the other hand, 
may build upon groundless fancies of their 
own, mistaking them for divine commu- 
nications, may be absolutely confident, 
wonderfully transported, yet find them- 
selves at last fatally deceived. It is not 
therefore by their fears, or their hopes, or 
their raptures, that men are to judge of 
their spiritual condition. * Hereby,’ saith 
St. John, * we do know that we know 
God, if we keep his commandments. Little 
children, let no man deceive you : he that 
doth righteousness is righteous: he that 
committeth sin is of the devil.’” Arch- 
bishop Secker, Vol. iv. Serin. 10. 


own, no works of righteousness by which 
to claim his favour, and are entitled only, 
through the sufferings and satisfaction of 
Christ, let us beseech him to intercede for 
us, and plead his merits with the Father. 

1 O God the Son , Redeemer of the world , 
have mercy upon us, miserable sinners /’ 
And since the benefits of bis merits are 
applied, and our pardon sealed, and our- 
selves enabled to render an acceptable 
service, only by the operations and assist- 
ances of the Holy Spirit, let us implore 
His aid also. * O God the Holy Ghost , 
proceeding from the Father and the Son , 
have mercy upon us miserable sinner s! f 
Yet remembering that, how various soever 
the economy may be, salvation is the one 
sole undivided end and work of all : there- 
fore to all let us address our earnest invo- 
cations as to the great Power to whom wc 
have consecrated ourselves and services. 

‘ O holy blessed and glorious Trinity , three 
Persons and one God, have merry upon ns 
miserable sinners !' ” Bishop Hoblne\s 
Discourses, Vol. vi. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer 
Sir, 

The following copy of one of Dr. 
Bray’s MSS. preserved in Sion Col- 
lege Library, (No. 5.) is much at 
your service. 

Yours, &c. 

N. 

u A Memorial, wherein is exhibited, 

1. ‘‘A View of the Original Institution 
and Jurisdiction of Rural Deanes, and of 
Rural Deanaries in the Church of Eng- 
land ; and of the Wholesome Discipline 
formerly exercised by them within sncli 
their respective Districts. 

2. u A Praxis of the like Discipline, in 
some measure lately revived by the Clergy, 
as Meeting in their Deanary, or Lending 
Libraries. — By a Son of the Church of 


. The sum of the whole matter,’ i 
ing to the doctrine of the Holy Trinil 
M. Paul has wonderful! v expressed it 
*m*le Terse, is this—* Through Chri. 
haver” octets by one Spirit unto the 
thrr. To the Father, with a due sen 
this great honour and privilege as so 
God, lei us therefore address ourselve 
pardon, and admission to our heaven! 
h '^ t VJ ce: ‘ o God, the Father of j 

tSkrlTi Wmy Up0n u *> 

as we have no desert* «i 


England. 

1. “ Not to trace the original Institution 
and jurisdiction of Rural Deans beyond our 
own Church and nation : wefind this practice 
to have obtained among our Saxon Ances- 
tors, as amongst whom in this Nortfiern 
kingdom, %or the bett&s*u>nservation of 
peace, and the more easy administration of 
justice, every hundred was divided into ten 
districts or tithings, each tithing made up 
of ten friborgs, each friborg of ten fa- 
milies , and in every such tithing, statue- 
runt justitiarios super qiwsqut deem fri • 
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borgos, qilos Decanos possumus appellare , 
i. e. caput de decern ; which Justices or 
Civil Deans were to examine and deter- 
mine all lesser causes between villages and 
neighbours : to levy the fines or emenda- 
tions according to legal forfeitures : to 
compose all occasional differences, and pre- 
scribe the measures of satisfaction: and 
for this purpose to keep their stated meet- 
ings for complaint and enquiry : but to re- 
fer all greater or more criminal causes to 
the superior justices, or those who had 
jurisdiction* over the whole hundred. So 
in compliance with this secular method, 

, the spiritual governors the Bishops, divided 
each diocese into deaneries or tithmgs, 
each of which was the district of ten pa- 
rishes or Churches: and over every such 
district they appointed a Dean, who slionld 
in like manner reconcile the differences of 
Christian neighbours, and receive com- 
plaints, and enquire into grievances, and 
impose the lesser censures of the Church, 
and for this purpose to hold their solemn 
chapters, and prescribe in them, and judi- 
cially determine all matters of less con- 
cern : but to refer the cognizance of all 
greater causes, and suffer appeals to the 
snperior courts of Christianity, and so on 
to the supreme Ecclesiastical judicature. 

“ The ministers who presided iu these 
consistories were called Decani Christiani- 
tatis, because their chapters were courts 
of Christianity, or ecclesiastical judicatures, 
wherein they censured their offending bre- 
thren, and maintained the discipline of the 
Church within their own precincts. 

“ They held their capitula or chapters 
made up of all the instituted Clergy or their 
Curates as proxies of them, and the Dean 
as president or prolocutor. These were 
convened either upon more frequent and 
ordinary occasions, or at more solemn sea- 
sons for the greater and more weighty af- 
fairs. Those of the former sort were held 
at first every three weeks, in imitation of 
the courts baron, which ran generally in 
this form, de tribus Septimanis in tres Sep- 
timanas : but afterward they were most 
commonly held once a month, at the be- 
ginning of it, and were for this reason 
called Kalends, or Monthly Meetings. 
But their more solemn and principal chap- 
ters were assembled once a quarter, iu 
which there was to be a more full house, 
and matters of greater import were to be 
here alone tranSMed. All Rectors and 
Vicars, or their capellanes were bound to 
attend these chapters, and to bring Irre- 
gularities committed in their respective 
parishes. 

“ To seenre the attendance of all the 
parochial Clergy at these chapters, within 


one year after their admission to their be- 
nefices, they took an, oath to the Dean 
Salvis juribus capituli % to bind themselves 
to due reverence and obedience, and to 
come to the yearly chapters, and at all 
other times, when upon urgent cause, the 
Dean should call them together, and to 
bear part of the public expences, nor were 
they admitted to sit in Chapter before 
the taking Ach oath. In these stated 
chapters they were to publish the decrees 
of provincial and episcopal synods, and all 
their ecclesiastical laws and canons, and to 
enforce the execution of them. These 
were their courts of Christianity, where 
complaints and informations were exhi- 
bited of all offenders against the law and 
discipline of the Church ; and upon examina- 
tion or proof of any less irregularities, they 
were to admonish the parties, and exhort 
them to repentance and amendment; while 
for the guilt of any gi eater crime, or for 
contempt of the couit, they had power to 
suspend any laj men from the sacraments, 
and clergymen from the execution of their 
offices, but might not proceed to any greater 
punishment. 

“ And, finally, all the parochial Clergy 
were here to communicate the state of their 
own Churches, and to give information of 
all delinquents, and to report the behavi- 
our of all penitents within their parish, and 
how every one submitted to his penance 
and satisfaction, that the right courses 
might be taken for his admittance into the 
bosom of the Church. 

u The rural Deans, as distinct and sepa- 
rate from their chapter, had a great trust 
reposed in them, and very considerable 
power in preserving the peace, and assert- 
ing the discipline of the Church. They 
were to have a general inspection and 
superintendancc over all the inhabitants 
of every village within their district ; 
where, if any Christians lived in any 
open or scandalous sin, the Dean was 
to reprove their offence, and admonish 
them to repent, ami as they would an- 
swer it to God and the Church. And 
if any Layman should despise such correc- 
tion and admonition of the Dean, they 
should be kept from setting their feet with- 
in the doors of the Church, till they should 
submit themselves to his reproof and whole- 
some advice. And if any Layman stood 
accused of incontinence or other grilvous 
crime, in any spiritual court, the Deans, 
for their wisdom and fidelity, were intrust- 
ed to take their purgation, i. e. to let the 
suspected persons clear themselves, either 
by their own oath, or the oath of credible 
compurgators, so to vindicate their inno- 
cence and stop the prosecution. 
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u But the more especial duty of rural 
Deans was to inspect and censure the 
manners of their Clergy, presbyteromm , 
qui pett minores titulos habitant , vitam 
jugi circumspections, fyc. And, in order to 
this, they were to solicit them to a due ex* 
ccution of their office, and a just regard to 
their fuuction. And upon their default 
or offence in any such matter, to certify 
the Bishop, by whom they w<*re appointed 
to watch and inform with diligence and 
singular courage. 

“ Another part of the office of rural 
Deans was to denounce the sentence of 
excommunication upon all convicted per* 
sons within their districts ; and upon sub- 
mission and penance to declare tiieir abso- 
lution : auu at the beginning of Lent to 
stand at the doors of the Church, and there 
to receive and admit the penitents upon 
the recommendation and testimony of their 
parish priests. They had an Qaiiy right, 
which by custom they long retained, to 
visit all the several churches within their 
jurisdiction, twice a year -, for all visita- 
tions were first parochial, and there to en- 
quire of all personal and local abuses, cor- 
recting the smaller offences, aud presenting 
the greater to the Bishop at the next synod 
or visitation. 

“ Nor was it the least dignity of rural 
Deans, that in every episcopal synod, 
(which was in effect a Bishop’s general vi- 
sitation of his whole diocese) they were the 
standing icpresentatives of the rest of the 
Clergy, and were there to deliver informa- 
tion of any abuses committed within their 
knowledge, and to propose and consult 
the best methods of reformation. For the 
ancient episcopal synods, which were com- 
monly held once a year, were composed 
of the Bishop as president, and the Deans 
cathedral in the name of their collegiate 
body, and the archdeaconries as deputies 
of that inferior order of deacons or ser- 
vants in the Church, and the urban and rural 
Deans in the name of the parish ministers 
within their division, who were to have 
their charges allowed them according to 
the time of their attendance, by those 
whom they rcpiesented, as the practice 
obtained for the representatives of the 
people in civil synods, common councils, 
or parliaments. 

** This was the ancient jurisdiction of ru- 
ral ffeanaries : and to the excellent purpo- 
ses aforesaid did our Clergy meet in the 
same, as may be found in Lynwood, Spel- 
man, Dugdal, and the Parochial Antiquities. 
And if any alienation of this light, once in 
"Ijjhe cnral Clergy, was made by the encroach- 
ments of the ecclesiastical courts, the same 


was restored at the Reformation, in the * 
of the Reformatio Legum Ecclesias- 
ticarnm. And though that excellent body 
of ecclesiastical law was only prepared by 
order of authority, but did not receive its 
full sanction, by reason of the death of King 
Edward VI. yet the reason of suc h a con- 
stitution is eternal. And as by custom and 
disuse it chiefly came about that such 
w holesome methods of discipline were in- 
termitted by the Clergy in the rural dea- 
neries, so by custom and use they may be 
restored. 

“And the practicableness of the same 
will, in great measuie appear, by what is 
begun to be acted of late by the rural 
Clergy, as meeting in their libraries, a 
praxis or specimen of which follows. 

u A praxis of deanarv discipline, agree- 
able to that formerly used in our rural 
dcanaries, in some measure relived by the 
Clergy’s meeting in their deanary or lend- 
ing libraries. 

“ We, the Clergy, in the neighbourhood 
of , in the deauary of , 

in the county of , whose names 

are here underwritten, being this day met 
with design to consider how to promote 
the glory of God, the practice of true 
piety in our respective parishes, and all 
necessary and useful knowledge among 
ourselves, have unanimously concluded and 
agreed unto, and do severally promise to 
observe these following articles. 

1 . “ That we meet together once every 

month, at the library in , on a 

certain day agreed on at each meeting. 

2. “ That the meeting shall be wholly 
designed for promoting religion and refor- 
mation of mauners in our respective pa- 
rishes, in such methods as shall be agreed 
on by the Society, in nothing contrary to 
the canons and constitutions of the Church 
of England ; and also for the interest and 
enlargement of this library, 

3. “ That we shall look upon ourselves 
respectively obliged to promote, as the ho- 
nour, interest, and welfare of our Church, 
so of the whole society, and avoid as much 
as in us licth, all occasions of offeur.e in 
our lives and conversations, and shall con- 
sult the reputation of each other, as be- 
comes hearty friends, who have a just con- 
cern for each others welfare. 

4. “ That eacli of us apply to such gen- 
tlemen within our respective parishes, and 
to others also pf out tuquaintanue, awl 
whom we know to be well disposed, for 
benefactions for the increase and enlarge- 
ment of the library. 


♦ hie orig. 
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5. “ That it be recommended to every 
particular member to consider against next 
meeting, of some effectual means or me- 
thod to bring all the children and youth of 
our respective parishes under catechetical 
instruction. 

6. “ That it be also considered by every 
member against next meeting, by what 
means, or method, we siiall best propagate 
Christian knowledge amongst the elder, 
more especially the more ignorant people 
in our respective parishes, and a reforma- 
tion of manners among the profane and 
dissolute. 

• 7. “ That it be in like manner considered 

by every member against next meeting, in 
order to lay the foundation of good prin- 
ciples, and a Christian practice in the 
growing generation, by what means cha- 
rity catechetical schools may be raised in 
our several parishes, for the Christian edu- 
cation of children more especially, how the 
methods we shall conclude upon as the 
most advantageous to be pursued in our 
catechetical instruction, may be entertain- 
ed likewise in such schools, and introduced 
also into the grammar schools within this 
deanary. 

W. 44 That our endeavours be used in our 
rc peclive parishes, to form our childieu 
and youth into three classes of catechu- 
mens, sorting them into the same classes, 
as is used in all schools, in order to teach 
them human learning, according to their 
several ages and capacities. 

D. “ That we put the first class of cate* 
chumens upon getting perfectly by heart 
the very words, or text of the Church Ca- 
techism ; also to learn a grace before and 
after meat, and a short morning and even- 
ing prayer. It being much to be feared 
that thousands of the meaner sort, not hav- 
ing learnt a morning and evening prayer, 
are wanting in that adoration to the true 
God, which no Indian fails to pay to the 
Sun, or other idols. 

10. 44 That we put the second class to 
learn some short exposition on the same 
catechism. 

11. “That we make it our care, with re- 
ference to the youth of the third class, as 
to have them confirmed by the Bishop, 
and to introduce them to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; so to fit them for both 
ordinances, by a sufficient instruction in 
the nature, terms and conditions, of their 
baptismal vow dMfeovenant. That being 
what they are to renew and ratify in both ; 
and a due instruction in the doctrine of 
the covenant being requisite also to their 
understanding the whole frame and tenor 

' of the Christian religion. 

“ That we also instruct the catechu- 


mens of all sizes, more especially the youth 
of the third class, in the use of their Com- 
mon Prayer, and not only to make their 
responses, and to read the Psalms ‘alter- 
nately ; but that we give them the rationale 
of the several parts. 

13. 44 That as a means more effectually 
to gain the children and youth to a love of, 
and to a deliglij; in the public service, and to 
nourish and increase their devotion ; and 
by the lure also of singing the psalms, of 
which they are universally fond, that we 
may bring them together to be instructed 
by us, we encourage their attaining to some 
skill in psalmody, according to the New 
Version. 

14. 44 That we lend them (the more igno- 
rant people) good practical pieces, instruc- 
tive in faith and practice. Lending of 
books, we apprehend, as well more useful 
to them, as more cheap and easy to our- 
selves thairto give outright, because a book 
lent will be sooner and more carefully read. 

15. 44 That as for those who are notorious 
in our several polishes, for the profanation 
of the Lord’s Day, for drunkenness, lewd- 
ness, or swearing, that we have ready at 
hand the sheets which are wiitten against 
those vices, and that we make it our first 
endeavour to reform them thereby. 

16. 44 That those who will not be re- 
claimed by these methods, wc cause them 
to be presented in the spiritual court, ac- 
cording to the articles of visitation given 
to our Church- wardens, or informed against 
to the civil magistrate, to be punished ac- 
cording to the statute. 

17. 44 That if there be any young gentle- 
men in our respective parishes, we make 
it our special care to prepossess and guard 
them against the corruptions of the age, 
and to fortify them in a more especial 
manner against the sins of uncleanness, and 
of a riotous prodigality and profuseness ; 
because, when once engaged therein, it is 
seldom they are ever recovered out of the 
snares of the devil; and that this out 
watchfulness and care be especially em- 
ployed over such as are of sonic quality, 
because their good or bad example lias 
such a mighty influence upon multitudes 
of inferior rauk and condition.’’ 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Mr. Editor, 

Your Correspondent Cantabri- 
giensis evidently intends his letter, 
published in your last month’s.mis- 
celldny, as an eulogium on the Bible 
Society, and as a demonstration, how 
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vigilantly and how faithfully "the 
directors of thutf great religious in- 
stitution'’ discharge the highly re- 
sponsible office which they have 
assumed to themselves, of dispensing 
the Word of God to all the uations 
of the earth. 

It is in his view of the subject a 
high commendation of the managing 
committee of the Society, that they 
have substituted the Arabic Bible, 
printed at Rome, by the Congre - 
gatio de propaganda fide , for dis- 
persion in Syria and Egypt, instead 
of that found in Walton's Polyglotfc. 

I confess, with my feelings as a Pro- 
testant, l see no cause of rejoicing 
in this. But let that pass for the 
present; as I am anxious to call 
your attention to another version of 
the New Testament, put forth by 
the same society in the Turkish 
language. The preparation of 
this Version is stated in the 
Bible Society’s fourteenth Report 
to have been " consigned to Mr. 
Keiffer, Professor of the Turkish 
language at Paris, and Interpreting 
Secretary to the King of France, 
with the advice in all doubtful 
questions of the learned orientalist, 
Baron Sylvestre de Sacy,” and 
when complcated, it was presented 
with great pomp and circumstance 
by Professor Kieffer in person, 
on the Anniversary of 1819, 
upon the platform at Free- Ma- 
son's Hall, who cheered the 
hearts of the immense assemblage 
congregated on that occasion by 
acquainting them that " several 
thousand copies were already on the 
point of being dispatched to various 
parts of Europe and Asia.’' This 
elation of heart, however, was of 
short duration, as fan as the manag- 
ing committee were concerned, for 
Dr* Henderson being in London, 
undf understanding the Turkish lanr 
guage, he was desired to examine 
it, and report upon its accuracy, 
which he did do to this effect, that 
it abounded with gross errors , alte- 
rations, interpolations and omissions . 
On this discovery 9 the Committee 


stopped the distribution, not indeed of 
those thousands , which their coadju- 
tors at Paris had sent past recovery 
into Europe and Asia, but of that 
portion of the edition which remain- 
ed in their own depository. Here it 
lay a dead weight upon the stock 
in hand, till Dr. Henderson had re- 
turned to Russia, and Dr. Pinker- 
ton arrived in this country. These 
two gentlemen, it must here be 
noted, greatly disagree, and the 
effect of that disagreement on the 
present occasion was, that the 
latter Dr. strongly urged the re- 
versal of the sentence of suppression, 
which the former Dr*s. judgment 
had procured, and he succeeded in 
carrying his proposition, this pre- 
cautionary measure being first taken, 
that seven pages of errata, 219 in 
number, were appended to the 
volume ; of the nature of which 
some idea may be formed by the 
two following specimens, “ that the 
Lord's Day” Rev. i. 10. is trans- 
lated “ the Bazaar, or Market day” 
and the angel who refuses worship 
at the hands of St. John, Rev. xxii. 
8, 9. is made to be Christ himself \ 

I will only add farther, that these 
errata are not confined to words, 
but extend, in several instances, 
to whole sentences, as any one 
who glances his eye over them 
may discover, and which are so ad- 
justed to the volume, that a very 
gentle pull will disengage them from 
their place, and remove what must 
(if my information is correct) be 
deemed a very disparaging appen- 
dage in Turkish estimation. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Yours, &c. 

Scrutator. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, ^ 

I should be much obliged if you, 
or any of your readers conversant 
with the Laws relating to the Church . 
Rates, would answer the following 
t 
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questions. Ill fhe plurality of votes 
in a parish vestry, {held for consider- 
ing matters relative tty the Church) 
to be ascertained according to Sta- 
tutes 58 Geo. Ill, 69, and 59 Geo. 
111. 85 ? Is the major part of the 
inhabitants and occupiers assembled, 
(according to 59 Geo. 111. 134.) 
and entitled to vote, to be deter- 
mined by their individual number , 
or by their assessment to the Church 
Kate? Are the consenting two- 
% third parts of such as shall be as- 
sembled, and assessed, to be two- 
thirds in value ? If any one, entitled 
to vote in his, or her , own right, be 
prevented from attending the vestry 
by illness, inconvenience, or any 
other reasonable cause, may such 
person vote by proxy? If the dis- 
sent of one-third in value of the 
proprietors*of tenements in the par- 
ish, be not signified in writing, 
either at the vestry or within two 
months after, is it to be understood 
that two-thirds in value, of the 
whole parish, consent , although they 
be not present at the vestry meet- 
ing ? Will not the majority of the 
parishioners (however ascertained) 
bind the whole parish, w ith respect 
to allowing a sum of money annu- 
ally, out of the Church Rate, to a 
choir of singers ? 

A clear explanation of these sub- 
jects would, I think, be desirable to 
many friends of the Established 
Church. It may happen in some 
parishes that when even a very tri- 
lling matter is contemplated by some 
of the more respectable inhabitants, 
a general muster may be secretly, 
and unexpectedly, made by persons, 
many of whom may not pay to the 
Church Rate the one-fiftieth part of 
what others do. And thus, in point 
of number , assembled, there may be 
a majority ' against the proposal ; 
whereas, in pojyrij of value, there may 
be ten-times more for it. 1 have 
particularly mentioned “ assessment 
of the Church Rate s’* for, although 
the Act 59, Geo. III. cap. 134, 

* speaks of u value to be ascertained 
by an average of the poor’s rate," 
Remembrancer, No. 53. 


yet there may be instances in which 
persons assessed llo the poor, are 
•not assessed in the same proportion 
to the Church Rate. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

L. M. 

18rA April , 1823. 


To the 'Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

Permit me to state a circumstance 
which has recently occurred in my 
parish. A poor, but respectable 
woman, bad been induced to sub- 
scribe to a Penny Bible Association. 
She was desirous of having a Bible 
in a large print, for which she was 
to pay six shillings. She had already 
paid 5*. 3d., when the clergyman of 
the parish, having occasion to visit 
her, ottered her a bible gratuitously. 
The poor woman, who was at the 
time hard pressed for rent, accepted 
the offer, and went to the visiting 
ladies of the association, to request; 
that as her want of a bible was 
supplied, they would return the 
whole, or a part of her 5 s. 3d., for 
the relief of her temporal necessi- 
ties. The reply was, “ Indeed Mrs. 
H. we can do no such thing : your 
money is gone before this, to the 
relief of poor souls in the East or 
West Indies/’ Upon this transac- 
tion I have only one remark to make; 
Hi at I am at loss to discover, upon 
what principle of charity, these ex- 
acters of penny contributions can 
feel themselves justified, in providing 
Bibles for the East and West Indies, 
at the expense of their poor distres- 
sed neighbours. The conclusion of 
the story is, that the very day after 
the refusal above mentioned, the 
poor woman’s goods were seized for 
rent, no inconsiderable part of which 
Vould have been supplied by the 
6s. 3d. 1 am willing to name all the 
parties concerned, if it should be 
deemed necessary, and in the mean 
time, I am. Sir, 

Your's, &c. 

B. 

2 P 
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P. S. I may subjoin, by way of which the Society f<>r Promoting 
illustration, a statement, to the truth Christiatt Knowledge furnishes to its 
of which I pledge in} self ; that the r members for lljtif. I have the book, 
same Association have sold to a poor with the price marked in it by the 
woman, for the sum of Is. 6d. a Association. ^ 

12mo. .Testament, inferior to that 


SACRED POETRY. 

A MEDITATION. 

O, Thou great Power ! in whom we move, 

By whom we live, to whom we die, 

Behold me through thy beams of love, 

Whilst on this couch of tears I lie, 

And cleanse my sordid soul witliiu 
By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. 

No hallowed'oils, no gums I need, 

No new-born drams of purging fire; 

One rosy drop from David's seed 

Was worlds of seas to quench thine ire. 

O, precious ransom ! which once paid, 

That consummation est was said. 

And said by Him, that said no more, 

But seard it with bis sacred breath : 

Thou then, that has dispurged our score, 

And dying wert the death of death, 

Be now, whilst on thy name we call, 

Our life, our strength, our joy, our all I 

Sir Hknrt Wotton, 
Born 1568 — Died 1659. 


TO BLOSSOMS. 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, . 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past ; 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush, and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What, were ye born to be 
An bonr or half's delight, 

And bo to bid good night t 

’TWas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to shew your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shews their pride, 

Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

Kobbrt Herrick, 

Born 1591. 
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Sacred Poetry. 

SIC VITA. 

Like to the falling of a star 
Or as the flights of eagles are : 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue. 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind, that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles, which on water stood ; 

Ev’n such is man, whose borrow'd jight 
Is straight call’d in, and paid to-night. 

The wind blows ant, the bubble dies ; 

The spring entomb’d in autumn lies ; 

The dow dries up, the star is shot ; 

The flight is past — and man forgot. 

Dr. Henry King, 
Bom 1591 — Died 1669. 


EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 

FROM SILEX SCINTILLANS, OR 'SACRED POEMS. 

When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
The spirits’ duty : true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 

Give him thy first thoughts then, so sbalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 

Yet never sleep the sun up ; prayer should 
Dawn with the day ; there arc set awful hours 
’Twixt heaven and us ; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; far day sullies flowers : 

Rise to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 

And heaven’s gate opens, when the world’s is shut. 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures : note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spiing 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM. — Canst thou not sing? 

O leave thy cares and folfies! go this way, 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Serve God before the world ; let him not go 
Uutil thou hast a blessing ; then resign 
The whole unto him, and remember who 
Prevail’d by wrestling ere the sun did shine : 

Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin. 

Then journey on, and have an eye to heav’n. 

When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 

Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 

Dispatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may : 

Yet keep those eftres without thee j let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part * 

Henry Vaughan, 

Died 1695. 

HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind ! 

Sweet delight of human kind ! 

2 P 2 
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Heavenly born, and bred on high 
To crown the favouVites of the sky 
With more of happiness below. 

Than victors in a triumj)h know t 
Whither, O whither art thou fled 
To lay tliy meek contented head ; 

What happy region dost thou please 
To make the seat of calms and ease! 

Ambition searches all its sphere 
Of pomp and state to meet thee there. 
Increasing avarice would find 
Thy presence in its gold enshrin'd. 

The bold adventurer ploughs his way 
Through rocks amidst the foaming sea. 
To gain thy Jove j and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves 
The silent heart, which grief assails, 
Treads soft and lonesome o'er the valet. 
Sees daisies open, rivers run, 

And seeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amusing thought ; but learns to know 
That solitude's the nurse of woe. 

No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o’er the ground : 

Or in a soul exalted high 
To range the circuit of the sky. 

Converse with stars above, and know 
All nature in its forms below ; 

The rest it seeks, in seeking dies, 

And doubts at last, for knowledge, rise. 
Lovely, lasting peace, appear ; 

This world itself, if thou art here, 

Is once again with Eden blest. 

And man contains it in his breast. 

’Twas thus, as under shade I stood, 

I sung my wishes to the wood, 

And lost in thought, no more perceiv’d 
The branches whisper as they wav'd ; 

It seem’d as all the quiet place 
Confess'd the presence of ber grace. 

When thus she spoke — Go rule thy will. 
Bid thy wild passions all be still. 

Know God— and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from religion flow : 

Then ev’ry grace shall prove its guest, 
And III be there to crown the rest* 

Oh I by yonder mossy seat, 

In my hours of sweet retreat, 

Might I thus my soul employ 
With sense of gratitude and joy : 

Rais'd, as ancient prophets were, 

In heavenly vision, praise, and prayer ; 
Pleasing all men, hurting none, 

Pleas’d and bless’d with God alone : 

Then while the gardens take my sight 
iVith all the colours of delight ; 

While silver waters glide along, 

To please my ear, and court my song : 

I'll lift my voice, and tune my string. 

And Thee, great Source of nature, sing. 

The sun that walks his airy way. 

To light the world, and give the day ; 

The moon that shines with borrow’d lighf, 
Tlje star?, that gild the gloomy night j 
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The seas, that roll unnnmber'd waves, 

The wood, that spreads its shady leaves, • 

The field, whose ears conceal the grain 
The yellow treasure of the plain : 

All of these, and all I see * 

Should be sung, and sung by me : 

They speak their Maker as they can, 

But want and ask the tongue of man. 

Go search among your idle dreams, 

Your bflsy or your vain extremes ; 

And find a life of equal bliss, 

Or own the next begun in this. 

Thom vs Parnm.i, 

Born 161)7 —Died 1717, 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Course of Lectures , containing a 
Description and Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the several Branches 
of Divinity : accompanied with 
an Account both of the principal 
AulhorS , and of the Progress 
which has been made at different 
Periods , in Theological Learning . 
By Herbert Marsh, D.D.F.R.S . 
and F.A.S . Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough , and Margaret Pro- 
fessor oj Divinity . Parts V. VI. 
and VII. Rivingtons. 1823. 

In presenting our readers with a 
review of the three last published 
Parts of these Lectures, we shall 
not pretend to give more than a 
statement of the line of argument 
pursued by the Bishop, and the 
results to which lie arrives, together 
with occasional extracts of such 
passages as might otherwise suffer 
under our hands, if we attempted to 
abridge, or give only the substance 
of them. 

The object of the Bishop is to 
establish the authenticity and cre- 
dibility of the New Testament, and* 
the authority (a term compre- 
hending both or either of these 
qualities, where necessary) of the 
Old. In pursuance of this, the 
Bishop dep?r<# from the usual 
course adopted by former writers ; 
and instead of considering in the 
first instance the" mere scanty evi- 
dence of the earlier Fathers, and de- 
scending to the fuller and more satis- 
factory testimonies of the later, he 


ascends in the scale of evidence 
from the later to the earliest. 

The terms authenticity and credi- 
bility are employed, the former to 
denote, that a book was written by 
the author, to whom it is ascribed; 
the latter, that the contents of the 
book are justly entitled to our as- 
sent. 

Having premised thus much, we 
shall proceed, without farther de* 
lay, to lay before our readers a sum- 
mary of the evidence adduced by 
the Bishop from the writings of the 
Fathers in favour of the authenticity 
of the New Testament. 

Testimony of Jerome — 

Born about the middle of tlie fourth cen- 
tury, and ordained Presbyter at Antioch in 
the year 378 : Jhc most learned of the Latin 
Fathers, and peculiarly qualified not only 
by his profound erudition, but by his exten- 
sive researches, his various travels, and 
his long residence in Palestine to investi- 
gate the authenticity of the several books 
which compose the New Testament. 

Of these books he has given the 
following Catalogue in his Epistle to 
Paulinus on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures # . 

The four Evangelists — Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, Joliu. 

The Acts of the Apostles — Another 
work of St. Luke, whose praise is in the 
Gospel. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to seven 
Churches. — These seven Churches are such 

* Tom. iv. Part ii. Col. v, 68. d. Mar- 
tianis. 


6 
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as we find in the titles of the Epistles con- 
tained in our present copies. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to — Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews — Notg’swe- 
rally considered in the Latin Church as 
an Epistle of St. Paul ; but “ we/’ says 
he *, “ receive it, nc quaquain hujns tem- 
poris c<wsuetudinem f sed veteium scri p to- 
rn m auclorilatem sequentes.” 1 

The seven Catholic Epistles of— -James, 
Peter, John, Jude. 

The Revelation of St, John — Which he 
remarks, “ has as many mysteries as 
words.” 

Testimony of Gregory of Nazianzen, 

In the Greek Chnrch, born about the 
time of holding the celebrated eouncil of 
Lie® (A.C. 325.) 

The four Gospels ascribed to — Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

Fourteen Epistles of St. Paul — includ- 
ing therefore the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 

Seven Catholic Epistles— One of James, 
two of Peter, three of John, bne of 
Jude. 

The Book of Revelation omitted r-Yet 
quoted by himself in his 32nd Oration, 
with the remark, u As John teaches me 
in bis Apocalypse.” 

Testimony of Epiphanius, Con- 
temporary of Gregory. 

The four Holy Gospels. 

Fourteen Epistles of the Holy Apostle 
Paul. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

The Catholic Epistle of James, Peter, 
John, and Jude. * 

The Revelation of John. 

“ To all these books Epiphanius applies 
the appellation of Divine Scriptures : and 
his Catalogue includes all the books which 
constitute the present canon of the New 
Testament.” 

Testimony of Athanasius — 

(Appointed Bishop of Alexandria in the 
year 326, and therefore born before the 
end of the third century.) 

Thfe four Gospels— According to Mat- 
thew, Maik, Luke, and John. 

The«Acts of the Apostles. - 

The seven Epistles of the Apostles 
called Catholic — One of James, two of 
Peter* three! of John, one of Jude. 

Fourteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul— 


* In. his Epistle to Dardanus, tom. ii. 

fjrf. 608 . 


One to the Romans, two to * the Co- 
rinthiaus, one to the Galatians, .one to the 
Ephesians, one to the Phiiippians, one to 
the Colossians, two to the Thessalonians, 
one to the Hebrews, two to Timothy, one 
to Titus, the last to Philemon. 

The Revelation of John. 

M These,” (adds Athanasius) “ are the 
fountains of salvation, that he who thirsts 
may be satisfied with the oracles contained 
in them. In these alone the doctrine of 
religion is taught.” This catalogue not only 
contains all the books of the New' Testament 
which we receive at present, but describes 
them so particularly, that no question can 
arise in regard to any one of them. 

Testimony of Eusebius — 

(Born at Caesarea in Palestine, abont 
the year 270, and afterwards Bishop ol’ 
thqt city.) 

His object, as he announces it, in the 
title of the 25th chapter of the third Book 
of his Ecclesiastical History, was to ascer- 
tain as far back as his researches would 
carry him, i. e, to the very age of the 
Apostles, what books of the New Testa- 
ment, had been universally received, and 
what had at any time been called in 
question. 

Under the former lie ranks, 

The four Gospels. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

The Epistles of St. Paul. 

The first Epistle of St. Peter. 

The first Epistle of St. John. 

Under the second, 

The Epistle of St. James. 

The second Epistle of St. Peter. 

The second and third of St. John. 

The Epistle of St. Jude. 

Here it must be observed that Eusebius 
is not stating any opinion of his own, 
“ any doubt on his part, whether these 
books are entitled to a place in the sacred 
Canon ; he is stating only an historical 
tact; he is stating that these books had 
been received by many, but not all.” Add 
to this, that the silence of a writer in re- 
gard to a book, is merely negative evi- 
dence; it is no real proof, that such a 
book was unknown to them, add still less 
that such a book did not then Vrist. For 
fiwt, a longer period, than is generally 
supposed, was necessary for the general 
circulation of the sacred writings; and the 
multiplication of copies«even when these 
writings were once colrccted, was much 
less' practicable than it has been since ren- 
dered by the art of printing; and the 
purchase of such copies was attended with 
no small expence : and what is more, the 
subject, on which the author was writing* 
might have afforded him no occasion for 
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'' Rioting fioro this or that particular book, 
as may be instanced in the Epistles to 
Philemon, and the second and third of 
John, which contain but little that is doc- 
trinal, or of general application. 

With regard to the Book of Revelations 
Eusebius betrays great inconsistency, an- 
nexing it with an expression of doubt to 
the first class, and then with a similar ex- 
pression of doubt to the second. 

Testimony of Origen — 

(Born in Jhe year 184, within a hundred 
years therefore of the time when Si. John, 
and probably other Apostles were still 
• living, educated under Clement of Alex- 
andria: and not only the most profound 
scholar, but the most acute critic among 
all the Fathers of the Greek Church.) Hjs 
writings have not descended entire to the 
present age ; the works which are ex- 
tant, bear blit a small proportion to those 
which he composed ; and even of the 
books which have been preserved, there 
are several which exist only in the Latin 
translation, made by Rufinus at the end of 
the fourth century. “ This,” adds the 
Bishop, u is the more to be lamented, as 
it has exposed the testimony of Origen to' 
doubts which otherwise would not have 
been entertained.” 

There are three sources whence we de- 
rive the testimony of Origen: — 

1. From his 13th Homily in the Book of 
Genesis where he observes, That Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, James, 
and Jude, were the authors of the books, of 
which the New Testament is composed : 
the same to whom they are now ascribed. 

2. In his 7th Homily on the Book of 
Joshua, he mentions, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John— As the Authors of the 
four Gospels. 

Luke — Oftne Acts of the Apostles. 

Paul — Of fourteen Epistles. 

. James — Of one Epistle. 

Jude — Of one Epistle. 

Peter — Of two Epistles. 

And he adds, “ John spake, both in his 
Epistles, and in the Book of Revelation.” 

With regard to the suspicion that has 
been entertained that Rufiniis, whose La- 
tin translation of Origen’s Homilies on 
Joshua are also extant, might have folded 
to this Catalogue, the Bishop remarks, 
M< The. suspicion appears to be ill-founded j 
for if Rufiniis made alterations in 
Origen’s catalogue, he would have made 
them in conformity with the canon of his 
own Church, otherwise no motive is as- 
signable for a corruption of his author’s 
. text. But if Rufinus had altered the ca- 
talogue of Origen so as to make it suit 
the Canon of the Latin Church, it would 
not have ascribed fourteen; as it really 


does, but only thirteen Epistles to St. 
Paul ” — for the Latity, Church did not in 
the four tli century, (when Rufinus lived) 
admit the Epistle to the Hebrews.* 

3. From certain passages, extracted by 
Eusebius, and put together in the 25th 
chapter of the sixth Book of his Ecclesias- 
tical History, iu which Origen ascribes — 
The four Gospels to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and .fohu ; speaks generally of the 
Epistles ascribed to St. Paul, without 
making any exception. And of the two 
Epistles of St. Peter, and the three of St. 
John, but with this remark, that some 
persons doubted whether the second Epis- 
tle of St. Peter, and the second and third 
of St. John, were authentic. 

He ascribes the Book of Revelation to 
St, John the Apostle *. 

“ Let us now recapitulate the testimony 
of Origen to the books of the New Testa- 
ment, as contained in the passages already 
quoted. If we may rely on the Cata- 
logue, which is given in his seventh Ho- 
mily on Joshua, all the books of the New 
Testament, which wc receive at present 
were received by Origen. And there is 
less reason to suspect the fidelity of that 
catalogue, as it is not contradicted by any 
thing which occurs in the extracts made 
by Eusebius. If in those extracts Origen 
denies that the Greek words in the Epistle - 
to the Hebrews proceeded from the pen 
of St. Paul, he admits that its doctrines 
are those of the Apostle; and wc need 
only consult the indexes to Origen’s works, 
to see that he has quoted the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, as Scripture autho- 
rity, from the beginning to the end.— He 
further admits in those extracts, that the 
second Epistle of St. Peter, and the second 
and third of St. John, were not univer- 
sally received, as did also Eusebius in the 
work which contains those extracts. But 
Origen does not say, that he rejected them 
himself. On the contrary, he has several 
quotations from the second Epistle of St. 
Peter. And if no quotations from the se- 
cond and third Epistles of St. Johu, are to 
he found in what now remains of the works 
of Origen, no conclusion can be drawn 
unfavourable to the Epistles, which are 
not only extremely short, but are unlikely 
in themselves to afford* much matter for 
quotation. Lastly, it must be observed of 
these extracts, that no mention is irfade in 
them, either of the Acts of the Apostles, 
or of the Epistle of St. James, or of the 
Epistle of St. Jude. But from this si- 
lence no inference whatever can be drawn. 
The first of those extracts relates only to 

* fn the extract from his Homily, on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, &c. p. 32. to 
u Style of St. Paul,” p. 33. 
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the four Gospels; the third only to the 
Epistles to the H<*hrcws ; and the hooks, 
which are named in the second extract, 
are named rather incidentally, than with a 
view of completing the catalogue of the 
books of .the Testament. The omission 
therefore of any single book is no argu- 
ment against it. Of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles the authenticity was nevei doubted: 
and Origen has numerous quotations from 
it. He has many quotations also from 
the Epistles of St. James. And he has 
quoted' the Epistle of St. Jude, — I have 
been thus minute in legard to the testi- 
mony of Origen, because it is not only of 
great importance, but has been much dis- 
puted. And I think we may conclude 
from all that has .been said, that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament which 
we receive at pfeseur, were received also 
by Origen, at the beginning of the third 
century/ P* 33. 

Testimony of Tertullian — 

(The most ancient of the Latin Fathers. 
Born about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, little more therefore than fifty years 
after the death of St. John.) He has no 
where given a professed catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, so that his 
testimony must be collected partly from 
detached passages, and paitly from his 
various quotations. 

He names and quotes frequently — The 
four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, as 
the works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. 

The Epistles of St. Paul. With the ex- 
ception of that to the Hebrews, which he 
ascribes to Barnabas *. 

Whether he lias quoted the Epistle of 
St. James is a subject of dispute : on the 
others he is silent, hut 44 more silence in 
regard to any hook is uo argument,” as has 
been shown, “ against it.” 

Testimony of Clement — 

(The Praceptor of Origen.) His works 
contain numerous quotations from the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles of St. Fault” among which wc 
are to reckon that to the Hebrews, ex- 
pressly ascribed by him to St. Paul. 

/ * De Pndicitii, cap. xx. p. 582. ed. Ri- 
galtii.® 

t The Epi&tle to Philemon must be ex- 
cepted ; but 14 as this Epistle, remarks the 
Bishop, was quoted by Origen, the circum- 
stance of its not being quoted by Clement 
can reasonably be ascribed to no other 
cause, than that none of the subjects of 
which be was treating, required a quota- 
tion from it.* 


The Cathoiia Epsstlcs of Jam4s{, Jude. 

The first of Peter. 

The first of John. 

The Book ofHevelations. 

“ As Clement of Alexandra has borne 
such ample testimony to the authenticity 
of the New r Testament, we must not forget 
ils peculiar importance. Though the pre- 
cise year of his birth is unknown, we may 
conclude fiom various circumstances that 
he was not born lateT, than the middle of 
the second century. He was bom there-, 
fore at a time, when persons" must have 
been still living, who remembered at least 
some of the Apostles, especially the Apos- 
tle St. John.* He was sufficiently near 
therefore, to the Apostolic age, to be ena- 
bled to ascertain the question, whether the 
books, ascribed to the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, were justly asciibed to them, or 
not. According to an account lccotdcd 
by Epiphauius §, he was born at Athens: 
and according to other ancient writers, he 
travelled through Italy, Greece, Pales- 
tine, and other parts of Asia, before he 
became Presbyter of the Church at Alex- 
andrian. He visited therefore the coun- 
tries, that contained the Christian commu- 
nities, to which St. Paul, not an bundled 
years before the birth of Clement, had ad- 
dressed his various Epistles. The coun- 
tries, which he visited, must likewise have 
included the places, where the four Gos- 
pels were written. He had therefore am- 
ple means of ascertaining the truth in regard 
to the authenticity of the books, which 
compose the New Testament, and it - was 
not the character of Clement of Alexan- 
dria to take things upon trust, or to believe 
without good evidence. Independently 
of what is related by Eusebius and Jerom, 
his works sufficiently shew, tiiat he was 
educated in the philosophy of the Gieeks, 
and that he would not have taken the New 
Testament for his guide, but on the cleat* 

f “ It has been said, indeed, that Cle- 
ment has no when* quoted the Epistle of 
St. JamCs. But this is a mistake. He has 
quoted it, as well as Origen, as appears 
from the extracts produced by Griesbach 
in the second volume of his Symbol® Cri- 
tic®; That volume contains all the quota- 
tions from the Greek Testament, which 
are contained in the remaining Greek 
works of Clement andftOrigen; and they 
are of peculiar importance in reference as 
well as to the integrity, as to the authenti- 
city of the New Testament. 

§ Hares, xxxii. 6. tom. i. p. $13. ed. 
Paris, 1622. 

|| See the authorities quoted in Fabricii 
Bib, Gr. vol, vii, p. 120, ed, Harles. 
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eat conviction of its authenticity and truth.** 
P. 38. 

Testimony of Irenaeus — 

(Bishop of Lyons, about the middle of 
the second century : and probably, from 
various circumstances, born before the end 
of the first : a disciple of Polycarp, who was 
a disciple of St, John . Wc no where find 
in his work a professed catalogue of the 
Books of the New Testament, so that his 
testimony must be cbllected from his va- 
rious quotations, and a few detached re- 
marks. 

He ascribes, the four Gospels to Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

His quotations from these are so nu- 
merous, that they occupy more than twelve 
folio columns in the Index of Scripture 
passages annexed to the Benedictine edi- 
tion. 

The Acts of the Apostles— to Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul, and his “ Quota- 
tions from these are very numerous.” 

The Epistles to the Romans, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Thcssaloninns, Timothy, Titus 
— to St. Paul ; his ** Quotations from these 
also are very numerous.'’ 

The book of Revelation is ascribed to 
St. John the Apostle, and quoted by him : 
as are also the Epistle of St. James, both 
Epistles of St. Peter, and the first and se- 
cond of St. John. 

Ireuanis is silent on the question, 
whether the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
wasf written by St. Paul. 

“ But we must not attacli to his silence 
more importance, than it deserves. Ire- 
naeus, though born a Greek, was trans- 
planted to the Latin Church, which then 
7 'ejccted the Epistle to the Hebrews. If 
therefore, he had quoted it as authority in 
controversial writings, he would have af- 
forded his adversaiics this ready answer, 
tfiat he produced as authority what was 
not allowed by his own Churrh. And 
since he lias no where asserted, that St. 
Paul was not the author of that Epistle, 
his mere silence argues rather the custom 
of the Latin Church, (as it is termed by 
Jerom) than 'the opinion of Irenzeus him- 
self.” P. 41. 

No quotation occurs from the 
third Epistle of St. John, or from 
that of J ude, oj* from that to Phile- 
mon, most probably from a reason al- 
ready assigned in a similar case, 
u that the particular controversies, in 
which he was eugaged,did not require 
quotations from them.” 

w We may observe on the quotations of 
Remembrancer, No. f>3. 


Irena? us, that they bejtr ample testimony, 
as well to the integrity, as to the authen- 
ticity of fhe New Testament. For those 
quotations are so numerous, and many of 
them so long, as to afford undoubted evi- 
dence, that the books of the New Testa- 
ment, which were known to the disciple 
of Polycarp, are the same books, which 
have descended to the present age." P.43. 

We shall now proceed to sum up 
the result of the preceding investi- 
gation in the Bishop’s own words, 

“ It appears” then “ that all the books of 
the New Testament, which we receive at 
present, were received in the fomth century, 
as the works of the authors to whom they 
are ascribed. They were received as such 
by Jerom the most learned of the Latin Fa- 
thers: and if the testimony of Jerom re- 
quired support from a contemporary in the 
Latin Chui*ch, we might add the Catalogue 
which Augustine has given in his treatise of 
Christian Doctrine *, and in which be dis- 
tinctly enumerates every book, which is 
now contained in the New Testament. 
Among the Greek Fathers of the fourth cen- 
tury, we have seen, that Athanasius and 
Epiphanius have likewise given complete 
Catalogues of the books of the New Tes- 
tament: and if the Catalogue, which is 
given by Gregory of NazianzuiU, contains 
not the book of Revelation, the omission may 
he rather considered as an act of deference 
to the Greek Church, which then rejected 
the book of Revelation, than as^expressive 
of the opinion entertained by Gregory Ifim- 
se!f. 

“ When wc ascend from the fourth to the 
third century, we find Origen the most 
learned of the Greek Fathers, who, as ap- 
pears from the preceding Lecture, received 
all the books of the New Testament, which 
constitute our present canon. When we fur- 
ther ascend fiotn the third to the second 
century, we find hvnams in the West, and 
Clement of Alexandria in the East, bearing 
ample testimony to the books of the New 
Testament. 1 he Epistle to Philemon, the 
second Epistle of St. Peter, with the second 
and third of St. John, are the only books of 
the New Testament, fiom which we do not 
find quotations in the works of Clement, 
though the works which now remain bear 
only a small proportion to those, whicli he 
composed. But the Epistle to Philemon, 
and the second and third of St. John are so 
short, and so little adapted to doctrinaj dis- 
cussion, that Clement could hardly have 
had occasion to quote them. Nor can we 
conclude that the second Epistle of St. Peter 
did not then exist, because the remaining 
works of Clement contain no quotation from 
it. We have the positive testimony theie- 
fore of Clement of Alexandria to the whole 


* Tom. III. P. i. p. 23, ed. Benedict. 
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of the New Testament, with the exception 
of four short Epistldk, which all together 
contain little more than a hundred of our 
modern verses ; and even of the.se, we have 
no reason to suppose that Clement rejected 
them. The positive testimony of Irenaeus is 
no less important. ' And though he cannot 
be produced, with Clement of Alexandria, 
as evidence for the Ep/stle to the Hebrews, 
he cannot, for the reasons already assigned, 
be produced as evidence against it. We 
may rest therefore satisfied with the tes- 
timony of Clement on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though it was long i ejected by the 
Latin Church. And on the book, which was 
long rejected by the Greek Church, the 
Revelation of St. John, we have the testi- 
mony, both of Clement and of Irenaeus. 

“ The evidence for the authentic ty of 
the New Testament has thus been carried 
upwards, as high as the age, which suc- 
ceeded the age of the Apostles. And if no 
evidence has yet been produced from the 
writings of those, who were contemporary 
with the Apostles, we have had the evidence 
of those, who knew their disciples, the evi- 
dence therefore of those, who could hardly 
be mistaken in regard to the question, whe- 
ther the books of the New Testament were 
written by the authois, assigned to them, or 
not. And if such evidence had been pro- 
duced in favour of a classic author, there is 
no scholar, who would not be fully satisfied 
with the proof.** P. 44. 

Another view of the subject is 
then taken by the Bishop, from 
which we obtain, a result, (if possi- 
ble) still more decisive. This is 
obtained by reasoning from the 
statement of Eusebius with respect 
to the books, which were universally 
received. For if these are not authen- 
tic, they must have been composed 
during the life-time of their reputed 
authors; or within so short an in- 
terval afterwards, that detection was 
unavoidable. 

“No forgery for instance m the name of 
St. Paul could (to use the Bishop’s words,) 
have been successfully attempted during 
the life of the Apostle : for his long and 
.continued intercourse with the several com- 
munities, to whom those Epistles are ad- 
dressed, would unquestionably have led to a 
detection of the fiaud. If therefore these 
Epistles were forgeries, they must have beep 
fabricated after the (hath of St. Paul. 
Having ascertained the point of time, after 
which they must have been forged, let us 
next consider the point of time before which 

f lJbqgery must hare taken place, if there 
^forgery at all. Whether written by an 
ipcrfle, or not, their existence in the middle 
me second century, is a fact, which it is 
impossible to deny. For ail these Epistles 
are repeatedly quoted- by Irenams in one 


part of the Roman Empire, and by Clement 
of Alexandria in another. And no doubt 
cun be entertained in regard to their quota- 
tions, whatever be the doubts attending 
those of the Apostolic Fathers. The portion 
of time therefore, in which a forgery was 
possible was confined to so small h com- 
pass, as to render it impracticable .” P. 48. 

This argument is applied gene- 
rally to all the books contained in 
the first of the two classes, into 
which Eusebius divides the sacred 
wiitings ; and from the result “ the 
external evidence for the authenti- 
city of these books is declared to 
be eomplele.” 

A dinereut mode of proof is ne- 
cessarily adopted to establish the 
authenticity of the second class : 
and as it is of great importance that 
this should he clearly and fully 
stated, we shall extract the whole as 
it stands in the original. L 

“ Let us proceed then to the books, which 
belong to the second class, and see what 
additional proof, from external evidence, 
may be obtained in their behalf. These 
books are the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of St. James, the second Epistle of 
St. Peter, the second and third of St. John, 
the Epistle of St. Jude, and the book of 
Revelation. The authenticity of the*e books 
cannot be confirmed in the same manner 
with the authenticity of the books, w’hich 
were ttnivcrsalhf received; because the ar- 
guments, which have been applied tcPthc 
latter, are not applicable to the former. 
But other arguments may be applied, which 
if they produce not the same effect, are still 
sufficient to command our assent. 

“ The first of them, the Lpistle to the 
Hebrews, though rejected during the four 
first centuries by the Latin Church, was in 
that very period received by the Greek 
Chuich: and it was acknowledged as an 
Epistle of St. Paul by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, whose testimony has been already 
quoted. The testimony of Clement is con- 
firmed by that of Pantaenus, who was the 
preceptor of Clement, and who likewise de- 
clares that the Epistki was written by St. 
Paul*, it receives additional confirmation 
from ihe Canon of the Syrian Church, as 
exhibited in the old Syriac version. 'Chough 
some of the books which constitute the 
second class, were not admitted into the 
Syrian canon, it'receiv^Lthe Epistle to the 
Hebrews; this Epistle is placed in the old 
Syriac version with the rest of St. Paul’s 
Epistles; and ibis so placed, not merely in 
our rifodern editions, but in manuscripts of 
that version. Now when the question relates 

“ * Clement himself appeals to Parr- 
tamus, under the title fiaKdpiogrrptafivTtoofr 
Eusebii Hist. Eceles. Lib, VI. e. 14,” 
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to the authenticity of an Epistle, originally 
composed in an oriental dialect, and ad- 
dressed to Jews residing in the East, as the 
language of the Epistle implies, the decision 
of the Syrian Church is of the highest pos- 
sible moment. The Syrian Church decided 
in its favour, and by that decision our own 
Church may, in the present instance, very 
safely abide. And we may abide by it with 
so much the greater safety, as the reason 
alleged for its rejection was removed both by 
Jeroiu and by Clement of Alexandria. The 
cause of its *rejoction, as assigned by Jorum 
in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical writers *, 
was the difference of its Greek style from 
• that of other Epistles, ascribed to St. Paul. 
But if St. Paul wiote it in Hebrew, and the 
Greek is a translation, the objection to its 
authenticity is at once removed.' 

“ The next book of the New Testament 
on which doubts have been entertained, is 
the Epistle of St. James. And here again 
the authority of the Syrian Church, which 
lias decided in its favour, is of the greater 
possible moment. Whether the Epistle be 
ascribed to Jiynes the son of Zebedee, or to 
James the son of Alphcus, both of whom 
were Apostles, we must conclude, that it was 
written, if not in Palestine itself, at least in 
some neighbouring country. The question 
therefore, whether this Epistle might be 
justly ascribed to James an Apostle, could 
not be more easily decided, than by 
the Church of Syria, which bordered on 
Palestine. But the Epistle of St. James has 
always made a part of the Syi iaii canon i and 
the Syrian canon has so much the greater 
weight in the present instance, as it received 
only three out of the seven Catholic Epis- 
tles, and the Epistle of St. James was one 
of them. Nor must we foiget, that in the 
place, where Eusebius acknowledges, that 
this Epi&tle was not universally received, he 
declares that it was teceived by the great 
majority. We must remember also, that 
before an Epistle written in Palestine could 
be generally known in the Greek Church, a 
longer period was necessary, than was 
wanted for the general diffusion of Epistles, 
which had been written to communit/es, that 
made a part of that Church. The lateness 
therefore of its general reception, m com- 
parison wit h the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
and other Grecian communities, is so far 
from being an argument agai/tit this Kp.stle, 
that it is preciscdy what under all circum- 
stances there was reason to expect. And if 
the author assumes no higher title, than that 
of servant of Jesus Chiist, this title is no ar- 
gument, that the author was not an Apostle. 
For St. Paul liimscR' takes the title of sei-vant 
of Jesus Christ, both in hi« Epistle to the 
Romans and in his Epistle to the Philippians. 

“ For the second Epistle of St. V W r we 

* « Under the Article Paulus. Tom. IP 
col. 820. ed. Yallarsi." 


cannot produce -the same high authority, as 
was produced for the ^Epistle of St. James. 
•The second Epistle of St. Peter, with the se- 
cond and third of St. John, ,ond the* Epistle 
of St. Judo, are the four Catholic Epistles, 
which are not contained in the old Syriac 
version. But the omission of them may 
probably be ascribed to the early age, in 
which the Syrian Canon was fumed. And, 
if that CanorJwas formed before those Epis- 
tles were known to the Syrian Church, the 
omission of them cannot be construed into a 
rejection of them. Now the lateness of the 
time, when thu Epistle was -written, is appa- 
rent from the Epistle -itself. We may infer 
not only from particular passages, b\it from 
its general tenoy, that the author then fore- 
saw li is death approaching. If therefore 
this short Epistle became universally known 
at a later period, than the Jirst Epistle as- 
eiibed to Peter, we must not thence con- 
clude that th e first onh/ is authentic. Ifthe 
second is not contained in theo/d Syriac ver- 
sion, it is contained in the Philoxenian ver- 
sion, and is quoti d as an Epistle of St. Peter 
by Ephrem the most ancient of the Syrian 
Fathers.* And its resemblance to the first 
Epistle, both ill matter and in manner, is 
really such, that if the first Epistle was writ- 
ten by St. Peter, which no one ever doubted, 
we must conclude the same also of the second 
Epistle. 

“On the second and third Epistles of St. 
John, it is unnecessary to make many re- 
marks. Both of these very short Epistles 
were addressed to individuals, one of whom 
is unknown even by name, and of the other* 
it is unknown who he was. The gtnerul dif- 
fusion of these Epistles therefore in the early 
ages of Christianity would have been con- 
trary to all expectation. And even when 
they were known , they could afford but 
little matter for quotation. The silence 
therefore of the early w liters, which Euse- 
bius consulted, though it induced him, to 
place them among books, which were not 
universally received, hardly bears on the 
question of their authenticity. And since 
they resemble both in matter and in manner 
the first Epistle of St. John, which was uni- 
versally acknowledged, there can be no rea- 
son for i ejecting either the second or the 
third. 

“ The Epistle of St. Jude, the last of the 
Epistles in the second class of Eusebius, was 
also an Epistle; which from its shortness 
was likely to attract less general attention, 
and hence to become universall y known, at 
a later period, than many other books. But 
when it was known, it wa#Teceiyed &s the 
work of the author, to whom it is ascribed. 

* In his Greek works, vol. 11. p. 387, 
(printed at Rome in 1743) he quotes 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, and ascribes it to St. Peter, whom 
he calls o /uaaAftoc nirpoc, o aeft/faft? rSv 
6\m, 

2 Q 2 
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And it is quoted as such, both by Clement 
of Alexandria, and b$ Origen *• 

u Lastly, of the hook of Revelation the. 
authenticity may be confirmed by argu- 
ments, which cannot easily be rejected. For 
it is not only quoted, and quoted frequently, 
both by Clement of Alexandria and by 
Origen: it is quoted also in numerous in- 
stances by Irenreus : and by Irenaeus, whose 
testimony is decisive on thist subject, it is 
expressly ascribed to John the Apostle. 
The testimony of Irenxus, if it wanted con- 
firmation, would receive an accession of 
strength from the testimony of Justin 
Martyr, who was born in Palestine about the 
end of the first century. Jn the second part 
of his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, Justin 
Martyr referring to the book of Revelation, 
says expressly, that it was written by 
* John, one of the Apostles of Christ +’ 
And this testimony of Justin Martyr to the 
book of Revelation is so much the more re- 
markable, as it is the only book iq the whole 
New Testament, of which Justin Martyr 
has ever named the author. For though his 
silence about the authors of the other books 
cannot affect the positive evidence of the 
writers already quoted, the circumstance, 
that he has not been silent, in regard to the 
question, whether the Book of Revelation 
was written by St. John the Apostle, ac- 
quires additional importance from his si- 
lence on other occasions. 

_ “ The external evidence for the authenti- 
city of the New TeNtament is now com- 
plete : and the proof has been conducted, 
without the aid, either of the Apostolic 
Pathers, 01 of any other writers whose 
testimony can in any way be question- 
ed. Rut though we have sufficient proof, 
independently of the Apostolic Fathers, 
there is no reason for our rejecting them alto- 
ther as useless. When the passages in their 
writings, which are supposed only fiom their 
resemblance to have been borrowed from 
corresponding passages m the Gospels, or 
other books, are brought forward, as is usual, 
in the first instance, we are then indeed lost 
in uncertainty, whether such passages were 
borrowed from the New Testament, or not. 
But when we have ulready proved, that such 
books of the New Testament, as they are 
supposed to have quoted, were then in ex- 
istence, and therefore might have been 

3 uoted by them, it becomes much more cre- 
iblc, that those books really were quoted by 
them. It is true, that, if the validity of a 
witness must be previously established by 
means, which prove of themselves what the 
witness is intended to prove, the importance 
ot his evidence is thereby diminished. But 
in the present case we are not so much con- 
cerned with the obtaining of more evidence, 
which is quite unnecessary, as with shewing, 
the testimony of the Apostolic Fathers, 

\ See the second volume of Griesbach’g 
" nhol* Critics. 

|*pjp. 315, ed. Thirlby. 


as far as it goes, is consistent with the evi- 
dence already produced. But there are some 
books of the New Testament, which the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, if their writings are genuine, 
have mentioned by name Clement of Rome, 
in his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
quotes a passage from St. Paul’s first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and calls 
it an * Epistle of the blessed Paul the 
Apostle Ignatius, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians refers them to the Epistle, 
which they hud received from St. Paul, 
whom he calls * Paul the holy, the martyr t. 
And in like manner. Polycarp, in his Epistle 
to the Pinlippians J, reminds them of the 
Epistle, which they have received from St. 
Paul, whom he culls * the blessed and re- 
nowned Paul.* These are references, such 
as we might expect from the Apostolic Fa- 
thers in their respective Epistles: and we 
may be satisfied, if they have afforded as 
'much evidence, as under all circumstances 
might reasonably be expected. 

“ Another very ancient writer, who was cer- 
tainly born in the first century, is Papias, 
who though Ins testimony is confined to the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and Si. Mark, the 
former of which he says was written in He- 
brew, must not be omitted. This testimony 
is recorded in a fragment of the works of 
Papias, which Eusebius lias preserved in liis 
Ecclesiastical History 

“ There is one more writer, whom it has 
been usual to quote as evidence, for our four 
Greek Gospels, namely Justin Martyr. I 
have already quoted him as evidence for the 
book of Revelation, because bis testimony 
on that book is clear and decisive. But [ 
cannot consistently quote him as evidence 
foi our four Greek Gospels, because the 
quotations, which he is supposed to have 
made from them, are involved in difficulties, 
which I have fully stated elsewhere, and 
which it is unnecessary to repeat. Nor is 
the loss of one witness to the authenticity 
of the Gospels a matter of any importance, 
when their authenticity has been already 
established beyond the possibility of doubt. 
Indeed the loss is more than compen- 
* sated by the advantage, which is ob- 
tained in regard to the integrity of 
the Gospels ; which integrity would ma- 
terially suffer, if it were true, that Justin 
Martyr, instead of quoting from a Hebrew 
Gospel, like others, who were born in Pales- 
tine at the same period with himself, had de- 
rived his quotations fiom our Greek Gospels. 

“ To the testimonies of Christian writers it 
ha* been usual also to add the testimonies of 
Jewish and keathen writers. But their tes- 
timony, as well as the Htetimony of ancient 
heretics, shall be reseivcd for the proof of 
credibility.” Pw 57. 

J| (To be continued.) 

* Patres Apostolicz. ed. Coteleui, tom. i. 
p. J73. 

t Ibid. tom. ii. p. 15. J Ibid. ib. 185. 

t L»b. iii, cap. 39. 
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Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
John , as hearing Testimony to the 
Divinity of our Saviour ; deliver- 
ed on the Fridays during Lent , 
1823. By C . J. Blomjield , D.D . 
Hector of St. Botolph y s Bishops - 
gate, and Archdeacon of Colches- 
ter. 12tno. 94 pp. 2s. Mawman. 
L823. 

A^shoR'J Preface prefixed to these 
Lectures states the reasons which 
has induced the Archdeacon to pub- 
lish them ; the extracts which we 
shall make, will fully evince their 
value. 

u The following Lectures were de- 
livered, on the Fridays during the season 
of Lent, 1823, in the church of St. Bo- 
tolpli, Bisliopsgate ; and they arc now pub- 
lished, chiefly witli a view to their disper- 
sion amongst the inhabitants of that Pa- 
rish, as residing in a ncighbouihood where 
Unitarian opinions have been disseminated 
with moie than common activily. As I 
do not piesunie to call in question the 
sincerity of those persons, whose religious 
belief is different from my own , so I hope 
they will judge of me with the like can- 
dour ; and he ready to acknowledge, that 
I am acting in conformity with my duty, 
as a minister of the Gospel, in resisting, 
within the limits of my parochial charge, 
the propagation of doctrines, which I con- 
sifter to be at variance with ‘ the truth as 
it is in Jesus/ 

a In compliance with the custom of 
those wi iters, who deny our Saviour's 
divinity, 1 have spokeu of them under the 
name of Unitarians ; which* however, is 
an improper appellation, when used to 
distinguish them fiom other Clnistiaus, 
who, while they believe the divinity of our 
Lord, assert the Divine Unity, as strenu- 
ously as the Unitarians themselves. The 
term Humanitarian is more proper ; but 
it is hardly come into general use.” — Pref. 

We are glad that the Archdea- 
con has expressed his opinon oil this 
point. There is more in the sound 
of a name than is generally sup- 
posed ; and in this instance the 
courtesy of ttye Christian world has 
been made too much at their own 
expence ; for the exclusive appro- 
priation of the term Unitarian to the 
disbelievers -in the divinity of our 
Lord, conveys a tacit reproach on 
ourselves as if we did not equally 
with them believe in the one 


true and living God, though 
taking our faith ^ from the plain 
’and literal meaning of the .Scrip- 
tures, we differ so essentially from 
them on the manner of the divine 
existence. The term Humanitarian 
points to their distinguishing tenet 
— the simple humanity of our Lord 
— and as such i9 the most appro- 
priate appellation of the sect. 

The first lecture is on John xx. 
31., and is opened with the following 
useful remark on the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

“ There is scarcely any part of the Sa- 
cred Volume, especially of the New Tes- 
tament, how often soever he may have 
read it, winch will not, upon a careful re- 
perusal, furnish a Christian with new mat- 
ter of instruction and reflection. If those 
persons, who have leisure and ability for 
the pursuit, would frequently read the 
Gospel History, each time with a view to 
some paiticiilar point of inquiry, they 
would find their labour amply rep iid, by a 
clearer insight into the force and consis- 
tency of all its parts. For instance, I 
would at one time study the narratives of 
the Evangelists, with a view to the peculiar 
opinions which the Jews entertained con- 
cerning their expected Messiah. I would 
read them again, with reference to the 
personal character and conduct of our 
Saviour; at another time, for the purpose 
of comparing all the parables which speak 
of the kingdom of heaven ; at another, 
with an eye to the fulfilment, or alnoga- 
tion, of the Mosaic law : and lastly, with 
a particular attention to that important 
and capital feature of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, the office and nature of our blessed 
Saviour. In pursuing our mqiiuies on this 
head, we shall find our attention particu- 
larly drawn towards the Gospel of St. 
John ; which tells us a great many things, 
about which the other Evangelists are 
silent, and takes hut little notice of others, 
upon which they enlarge/ 7 P. 1, 

The reason of this is to be found 
in the following remark ; — 

u The real difference between Jhem is, 
that they (the other Evangelists) wrote a 
history of our Saviour's life ; but St. John, 
of his person and office . 

“ Whoever then,” proceeds the Arch- 
deacon, “ desires to form*a just notion of 
the real office and dignity of th€r Saviour 
of the world, let him study the repiesen- 
tations which Jesus has given of himself, 
in the discoiuses recorded by St. John 
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The Apostles speak of him in their Epis- 
tles, it is true, in nbble and characteristic 
expressions : but here the Saviour speaks 
of himself, and in language which no in- 
genuity can pervert. 

44 St.* Matthew and St. Lnke begin by 
relating the circumstances attending the 
birth of Jesus; and tiace his genealogy 
from David, whose descendant the pro- 
mised Messiah was to be. But John in- 
troduces him at once in his divine charac- 
ter, as having existed before the world 
began, himself the Creator of the world. 
And having thus, in the very opening of 
his Gospel, announced the transcendent 
dignity of his subject, betakes occasion to 
inculcate the same truth throughout the 
whole of his subsequent history. With 
this notion of the scope and purpose of 
the Evangelist, his Gospel is clear, con- 
sistent, and intelligible.” P. 5. 

After these preparatory remarks, 
the Archdeacou enters on an expla- 
nation of the opening verses of the 
first chapter, from which we cannot 
better consult the gratification and 
instruction of our readers than by 
making a copious extract. 

44 4 In the beginning,' says the Evan- 
gelist, 4 was the Word.' Whatever may 
have been the origin of this expression of 
the Word, it is quite evident that it means 
Jesus Christ ; for in the following verses 
he is described in terms which leave no 
room for doubt. 4 In the beginning,' i, r. 
in the beginning of time ; from all eternity. 
Here then is asserted the eternal pre- 
existence of Jesus Christ. On what autho- 
rity does St. John assert it ? On the ex- 
press testimony of onr Lord himself ; who 
in hip prayer to the Father, (chap. xvii. 5.) 
said, 4 And now, O Father, glorify thou 
roe with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world 
began.’ These words abundantly refute 
the interpretation which the Unitarians 
would put upon the first words of the 
Gospel, who say that 4 in the beginning’ 
means simply, 4 from the commencement 
of Christ’s ministry •/ so that John is made 
to say this ; 4 Clmst was, or existed, m the 
commencement of his ministry a strangely 
unmeaning sentence ! But no unpreju- 
diced person can doubt, that the Evan- 
gelist follows the historian of the creation ; 
that as Moses declares * In the beginning' 
God created the heaven and the earth 
so John uses ttye phrase, in the same, or in 
a still Jbigher sense. Agreeably to this, 
'3tT Paul tells us that God 4 hath chosen 
W%i Christ before the foundation of the 
woHd/ (Eph. i. 4.) In the next place, as 


a question might probably be asked, 
Where was the Christ, in this state of pre- 
existence? the Evangelist adds, 4 And the 
Word was with God;' agreeably to the 
declaration of our Lord above mentioned, 
4 glorify thou me with the glory winch I 
had with thee before the world began.' 
And again, 4 1 came down from heaven to 
do the will of Him that sent me,’ viz. 
God. 

44 But according to St. John, not only 
was the Word villi God, bu,t the Word 
was God. So direct and irrefragable is 
this testimony to the divine nature of 
Jesus Christ, that the Unitarians are dri- 
ven to the most unreasonable methods of 
interpretation ; and some of them to a 
still bolder measure than misinterpretation, 
that of rejecting the whole Gospel, as not 
having been written by St. John. 

We need not dwell at length upon 
this point; for the words which next fol- 
low are so precise, that they seem to have 
b^en employed by St. John for the ex- 
press purpose of excluding all equivo- 
cation. 4 All things were made by him ; 
and without hun was not any thing made 
that was made.* This passage the Uni- 
tarians translate, * all things weie done 
by him, and without him was not liny 
thing done that was done/ But we, I 
think, may be very well content to under- 
stand it as an Apostle has done ; who, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, declares ex- 
pressly, that 4 God made the woilds by his 
Son.’ (Heb. i. y.) The same wnter, ( iu 
chap. xi. verse :4, says, 1 through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed 
by the Word of God*/ From these two 
passages it is clear, that the Word of God 
is the Son of God ; that by him all things 
were created ; and that the Unitarian in- 
terpretation is unfounded. 

44 But since an opinion might be enter- 
tained by some, that Christ was only the 
instrument of creation, in the hands of his 
Almighty Father, himself having been 
created, the Apostle shuts out that sup- 
position by saying, that 4 without him was 


44 * Compare Col. i. lfi. 4 By Him were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible. 
He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist/ The Unitarians would ex- 
plain this to mean, 4 thaf all things were 
done by Christ which relate to the Chris- 
tian dispensation !' 4 Let not such inter- 
preters/ says Dr. Balguy, ‘complain of 
the hardship of subscribing to human arti- 
cles. To all appearance they will never 
be at a loss, to accommodate any article 
to any doctrine/ Disc. IL p. 8* 
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not any thing made that was made.’ If so, 
Christ himself was uncreate ; and there- 
fore self-existent. This assertion destroys 
what is called the Arian scheme, accord- 
ing to which the Divine Word was the 
first and highest of created beings. St. 
John declares, that the Word was no 
creature ; no, not even of the highest con- 
ceivable rank and order; nor created at 
the remotest point of time. But how are 
we to reconcile this with St. Paul’s expres- 
sion in' his Epistle to the Colossians, 
( 1 . 16.) whSie lie says of tiie Son : “ Who 
is the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of every creature ?’ We answer thus : 
The original word either implies that in- 
conceivable generation, by which the Son 
came from the Father, from all eternity, 
as in Heb. i. 6, 4 When he biingoth the 
first-begotten [or first-born] into the 
world or it may mean, for it will bear 
the sense, the first producer of the whole 
creation ; and this interpretation seems to 
be rendered probable by the words which 
immediately follow, ‘ If or by him weie all 
things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in carfh, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers. All things were 
created by linn, and for him ; and he is 
before all things, and by him all things 
consist.’ 

44 St. John then proceeds to state, that 
the Divine Word created all tilings, as 
possessing in himself the power of giving 
life ; 4 In him was life.’ Our Saviour says 
of lfimsclf, in the fifth chapter ; 4 The Sou 
quickeneth/ or giveth life, 4 to whom he 
will.’ — 4 As the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath lie given to the Son to have life in 
himself and he is there contrasting life 
with actual corporal death. The Evan- 
gelist then, wlio remembered our Lord’s 
expressions, must have intended here the 
power of communicating life, properly so 
called ; and not merely, as the Unitarians 
pretend, 4 the words of eternal life.’ 

44 4 AndJlie life,’ says St.John, 4 was 
the light of men.’ This divine Being, who 
was the source and giver of life to the 
things of creation, was also the fountain of 
spiritual light U> mankind : being sent by 
the Father to enlighten their understand- 
ings with the knowledge of tiue religion. 
Here again the Apostle adopts the lan- 
guage of his divine Master, who said of 
himself, (c. viii. la.) 4 lam the light of the 
world;’ and in a lower sense he declaied 
to his Apostles, 4 Ye are the light of the 
world.’ He himself was pre-eminently 
4 the light of men for he was that 4 Sun 
of Righteousness that arose with healing 
in his wings/ (Mai. iv. 2.) the 4 great 
Light* which was seen by 4 the people, that 


walked in darkness and in the land of the 
shadow of death/ (J«. ix. 2.) Perhaps 
also the term 4 light’ implies hlessiitg : a 
metaphor frequent .in Jewish writers. The 
Almighty Author of good is called by St. 
’James, 4 the Father of lights/ (i. 17,) 
Jesus Christ is indeed the light of men ; 
not merely as the great instructor of man- 
kind in the precepts of his Gospel, but as 
holding out tiie glories of his kingdom to 
all true believeis, and illuminating with 
his spirit the pious heat t, and diffusing 
through the soul the light ami waiinth of 
his giace. He is a light to us in his word, 
his sacraments, lus ordinances; a light, 
which none of the changes of life’s uncer- 
tain day can extinguish or overcast , and 
which to the sinceie Christian shines 
brighter and brighter, us the siiadcs of 
evening gather round his dec lining years. 

44 The use of light is, to disperse the dark- 
ness: but -the light which shone upon the 
darkness of men’s sinful state, in too many 
instances shone in vain. Those who were 
blinded by sinful indulgence or pride, 
would not take advantage of it : they did 
not even perceive that it was the light. 
Both Jews and Gentiles, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, were in this con- 
ditiod : for how very small, when Com- 
pared with the great mass of mankind, 
were those who had professed a belief in 
Jesus Christ at the time when St. John 
wrote ! Christ crucified was 4 to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness/ (l Cor. i. 23.): and so the 
4 light shine th in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.’ I fear that 
even at the present day this description is 
too extensively verified. Of those, upon 
whom the light of the Gospel has shone', 
home reject it, and shut their eyes against 
it altogether ; some profess to receive it, 
yet seem not to comprehend it, either as 
to the degree in which it was iiitendcd to- 
illuminate them, or as to the proportion- 
which must always exist between the- 
clearness of our knowledge, and the strict- 
ness of our duty. Let us be careful not 
to be such as we should have been, had 
we been born in the darkuess of heathen 
ignorance and idolatry ; 4 let us walk as 
children of light/ (Eph. v. 8.) ever bear- 
ing in mind, that the light which shines 
upon us, deepens all the shades of our 
moral character ; that the more we know, 
the more sinful are our defects of prac- 
tice. Let us also beware of perverting 
the light, which God lias vouchsafed to u& 
in the revelation of his word, to sanction 
our own erroneous notions or principles j 
and take good heed, 4 that the light which 
is in as, be not darkness.’ (Luke xi. 3.5.) 

“ Nothing can be more complete, and 
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nature. Not one of these allusions is ex- 
plained away by St. John; there is not a 
word, which can be construed into an* 
assertion of our Saviour’s simple huma- 
nity j but a great many passages, which 
do plainly imply liis divinity ; and which 
cannot be otherwise explained, without 
doing violence to the natural propriety of 
language, and to the most unquestionable 
rules of interpretation. 

“ The intention of the Evangelist dis- 
plays itself in every page of his Gospel ; 
it was, to exhibit Jesus, as the true Mes- 
siah ; the restorer of the human race, not 
by his doctrines only, but by his death ; 
as the Sou of God, existent from eternity, 
with the Father ; having all things that 
the Father hattr; and doing all things 
which the Father doth ; and to be honour- 
ed by all men, even as they honour the 
Father. All these points St. John in the 
first instance briefly, but poifitedly as 
serts ; and afterwards proves them at 
large, by the words of Jesus himself. And 
in conclusion he tells us, that his object 
was, not to record all the wonderful things 
which Jesus did, but only such particulars 
as might convince mankind that he was 
the Son of God; not merely a prophet, 
(for that he was proved to be by his mira- 
cles -which the other Evangelists had re- 
lated,) hut the very Son of the Most 
High, which he repeatqflly declared him- 
self to he, in the discourses preserved by 
St. John. I will conclude with a brief 
recapitulation of the principal doctrines 
which arc taught in this remarkable Gos- 
pel. 

u Sp God loved the world, that he gave 
(i. e . to death) his only-begotten Son, that 
men might be saved by their belief in him 
as such. Jesus Christ was this only-be- 
gotten Son; the Son of God, in a manner, 
and by a mode of generation, peculiar to 
himself. He had God for his own Father, 
and was equal to him; (v. IB.) existing 
witli him before he appeared in the flesh ; 
and sent by him upon earth, (iii. 13, 17.) 
He had dwelt with his Fattier in glory, 
before the world was; lie had come from 
that glory, and returned to it. (vi. SB, 62. 
viii. 42. xvi, 28. xvii. 5.) He was ex- 
actly equal, in attributes and powers, to 
the Father, (v. 17, 19, 26.) and is to be 
worshiped as the Father, (v. $3.) The 
Father and the Son have a perfect unity 
of counsel, will and operation, (x. 30. 
xvi, 15, &c.) And there is the same unity 
subsisting between the Holy Spirit and 
tbe Father, and between the Holy Spirit 
and the Son. (xvi. 13.) 

u We are further taught, that Christ 
came upon earth to save mankind, by 
dying for them upon thejeross \ (iii.14,15.) 


that he was the Messiah sent from God, 
who had been promised to tbe lioly men 
of old; and spoken of by Moses and the 
Prophets. That he did nothing without 
the direction and consent of the Father ; 
(v. 19.) and taught nothing but what he 
had heard, not by divine inspiration, like 
the prophets, but by intimate communi- 
cation with the Father in heaven ; (viii. 38.) 
that he laid down his life, by the com- 
mand of his Father ; and yet that he had 
power of himself to lay it down, ami to 
take it again, (x. 17, 18.) That the same 
credence is to be given to the Son, as to 
the Father ; that it is the Son who has the 
power of Conferring eternal life upon be- 
lievers, (vi. 39. xvii. 4.) and that he is 
to be the Judge of mankind. 

“ These are the leading points 'of that 
faith, which is described in the Gospel of 
St. John, as being necessary to salvation ; 
to illustrate and establish it was the ob- 
ject of his writing. Some of the ancient 
heretics, at a very early period, finding it 
impossible to evade the force of that tes- 
timony which this Gospel affords to the 
divinity of Christ, rejected it altogether, 
as containing erroneous doctrines. This 
is a striking evidence of the impression 
which it is calculated to produce upon the 
mind ; and the very fact of its being cal- 
culated to produce such an impression, 
affords a strong argument m behalf of our 
interpretation ; since it is highly impro- 
bable, that at a time, when the church had 
begun to be distracted by heresies con- 
cerning the nature of Christ, an Apostle 
should have employed expressions, which 
to ail appearance assert the divinity of 
our Saviour, if he had known that doc- 
trine to be unfounded. 

“ The great and sublime truths which 
this Evangelist proclaimed in his Gospel, 
he reiterated in his Epistles ; he there de- 
scribes Christ as the Word of Life ; the 
Son of God, and eternal life, (1 John i. 2.) 
as cleansing us by his blood from all sin 
(ver. 7.) ; as having laid down his life for 
ns (iii. 10.); as having * come in the flesh’ 
(iv. 3.) ; as ‘ sent by tbe Father to be the 
Saviour of the. world’ (vcr. 14.) ; and as 
* born of God’ (v. 1 .) , as ‘an advocate 
with the Father, and the propitiation for 
our sins.’ (li. 1.) He warns us, and it is 
indeed an awful warning, that * whosoever 
denieth the Son, the $ime hath not the 
Father.’ (ii. 23.) And he concludes with 
those words which, if I have succeeded in 
explaining his views, you will now without 
hesitation adopt in their literal and unqua- 
lified sense ; * we know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing, that we may know him that is 
true ; and we are in him that is true ; even 
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in his Son Jesus Christ. Tins is the 
true God, and eternal life/’ P. 82. 

These Lectures are well calcu- 
lated to afford satisfaction to such 
persons as possessing A spirit of 
enquiry within themselves, or being 
continually thrown in the way of ob- 
jectors, are anxious to be “ able to 
give an answer to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is 
in them,’ 4 and yet from their neces- 
sary avocations have neither the 
means nor the leisure of examin- 
ing deeply for themselves. The 
style is plain and easy ; yet 
not without occasional ornament, 
and forcible appeal ; and al- 
ways with the decision of a writer 
who has duly weighed, in all its 
bearings, the subject which he is 
treating, qnd yet selects only such 
points and arguments, as are adap- 
ted to the wants and situation of 
the persons w hom he wishes pecu- 
liarly to address. 

We cannot take our leave without 
thanking the Archdeacon for their 
publication, and subjoining the Ex- 
tract from Archbishop Wake’s Cate- 
chism, which he has added as an 
Appendix to them. 

• “ SECT. IX. 

“ Q. Do you look upon Christ to have 
been made by God Partaker of’ the Di- 
vine Nature ; and so, to have been from 
all Eternity , God, together with him ? 

“ A . Ifl believe the Scriptures to give 
a true Account of the Nature of Christ, 
so I must believe: For I find the same 
Evidences in them of the Godhead of 
Christ , that I do of that of the Father. 

“ Q . What, be those Evidences ? 

“ A . First, they give the Name of God 
to him j and that in such a Manner as 
plainly shews it is to be understood, in its 
most proper Import and Signification. 
Jo. i. 1. xx. 28. Rom. ix. 5. I Tim . 
iii. 16. Phil. ii. 6. 1 Jo. v. 20. 

** Secondly, they ascribe the most pro- 
per, and incommunicable Attributes of 
God to him. SiicJi as Omnipotence , Jo. v. 
17* 18. Rev. i. 8. xi. 17. — Omniscience , 
Jo. xvi. 30. xxi. 17. Luke \ i. 8. cornp. 
Jo. ii. 24, 25. Rev . ii. 23. — Immensity , 
Mat. xviii. 20. xxviii. 20. Jo. iii. 13. — 
Immutability, Heh. i. 11, 12 . xiii. 8. — 
and even Eternity itself, Rev . i. 8, 17, 

8 


xxii. 13. Provr viii. 22. Mich. v. 2. 
Isa. ix. 6, 7. • 

. “ To him, thirdly, they ascribe such 

Works, as can belong to none that is not 
God. The Creation of the World , Jo. i. 
3, 10. Col i. 16. Heh. i. 2, 10.— The 
Preset vatiun of it, Heb. i. 3. — Miracles , 
Jo. \. 21,36. vi. 40, — The Mission of 

the Roly Ghost. Jo. xv. 26. xvi. 7, 14. 

And, in short, all the Works of Grace and 
Regeneration , Jo. v. 21. x. 16. xiii. 18. 
Acts xvii. 31. xx. 28. Ephes.y. 1,6, 
&c. 

Add to this, fourthly, that he is there 
shewn to be Honoured as God, Jo. v. 23. 
Heb. i. 6. — Prayer is made to him, Acts 
vii. 60. I Cor. 1,2. — Faith and Hope are 
directed to be put in him, Jo. xiv. \. 
Psal. ii. 12. — Praises and Thanksgivings 
are given to him, Gkn) and Honour are 
rendered to him, Rev . v. 13. compare 
iv. 11. • 

And no wonder ; since, lastly, the Na- 
ture of God is therein also expressly as- 
cribed to him, Heb. i. 3. Phil. ii. 6. 
Col. 11 . 9. comp. Col. i. 16, 19. 

Q. But if Christ, therefore, be called 
God, as well as the Father , how can he be 
called the Son of God? 

<( A. Because he received his Divine 
Nature from the Father; who is the Be- 
ginning, and Root of the Divinity ; and 
lias communicated his own Essence to 
Christ : Who, therefore, though lie has the 
same Nature , and so, in that, is equal 
with the Father ; yet is lie in Order after 
him ; as being God of God. 

u Q • How does it appear that Christ 
received his Divine Nature from the 
Father ? 

“ A. It can only be known by that Re- 
velation which God lias made of it in the 
Holy Scriptures : Where he is, for this 
Reason, said to be the Brightness of his 
Glory , and the express Image of his Per - 
son, Heb. i. 3. — The Image of the invisi- 
ble God , Col. i. 15. 2 Cor. iv. 4. — To bo 
from God , Jo. vii. 29.— To have Lift 
from the Father , Jo. v. 26, and the like. 
And upon this Account it is that our Sa- 
viour himself says, that the Father is 
greater than he, Jo. xiv. 28.— That he 
can do nothing of himself, but what he 
sceth the Father do, Jo. v. 18, 19. Or if 
this be not yet plain enough, they Jell us 
farther, in express Terms, that he is the 
Begotten, and the only begotten. Son of 
the Father , Jo. i. 14, 18. iii. 1G, 18 
l Jo. iv. 9. v. 1. 

M Q. But will not this make the Holy 
Ghost , as much God f s Son , as Christ ? 
And how then is Christ his onlu Son ? 

2 R 2 
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“ A. In Matters of this kind, which 
are so & r above our Capacities, and of 
which we know nothing, but what God 
has been pleased to reveal to 11 s, we must 
speak, as God, in his Word, lias taught us 
to speak. Now the Scriptures no where 
call the Holy Ghost , the Son of God; nor 
God , the Father of the Holy Ghost : And 
therefore, though we know not what the 
precise Difference is, yet because the pro- 
per Act of a Father is to beget ; we say 
that Christ received his Divine Nature 
from God , by Generation ; but of the 
Holy Ghost, we say, as the Scriptures do, 
that he proceedeth from the Father , Jo. 
xv. 26, and is the Spirit not of the 
Father only, but of the Son also , Gal . iv. 
6. Rom. viii. 9. Phil . i. 19. 1 Pet. 
i. 11.” P.87. 


The Blessings resulting to this 
Country from Maritime Pursuits : 
a Sermon preached on Trinity 
Monday , June 3, 1822, befor e the 
Corporation of the Trinity House , 
in the Parish Church of St. Nicho- 
las, Deptford ; and published at 
their request. By the Very Re. 
verend James Henry Monk, D.D. 
Dean of Peterbor ough , and Re- 
gius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cam bridge .— Psalm 
Ixviii. 19, 20. 

11 However different the causes that may 
be assigned for certain particulars of the 
prosperity with which this our country 
lias been so long blessed, there cannot, I 
apprehend, be any one who doubts that 
that we owe it mainly and principally to 
our maritime power and greatness. What- 
ever other circumstances may contribute 
to produce these results, yet is the nauti- 
cal excellence of our countrymen the 
leading feature of the national character, 
— the source of wealth — the averter of 
war— the security of our constitution — 
and the bulwark both of our civil and our 
religious freedom. Considerations of this 
kind are inseparable from the commemo- 
ration of a Society which has for centu- 
ries laboured to improve the knowledge 
and the condition of those who havigate 
the Ocean; which exerts itself alike to 
guard their lives, and to reward their 
faithful services. On the other hand, so 
numerous are the departments, and so 
important the functions of this Establish- 
pt, so happily do they all contribute to 
pc great object, that it is impossi- 


ble to reflect upon the naval ascendancy 
of our country, without acknowledging 
how deeply we are indebted to this foun- 
dation for whatever benefits attend upon 
such a direction of the national energies. 
The origin of the Institution which we 
now commemorate, and the growth of this 
maritime greatness of our people may 
be traced to the very same period of 
history : — nor can any one hesitate to pro- 
nounce that such agencies as this Society 
has been found to exercise, must have been, 
under the favour of God’s Providence, 
among the main caused of that mighty 
fabric s of national strength, riches, and 
security, which commands at once our 
admiration and our gratitude. 

“It has been justly remarked, that for 
the maritime character of our people, as 
well as for our security against foreign 
enemies, we are in a great degree indebted 
to the geographical circumstances of our 
country. Inhabiting an island surrounded 
by stormy and boisterous seas, and de- 
fended in a great part eithef by rocks or 
by shores difficult of access, we may seem 
a nation designed by the Creating Hand 
itself for independence. The physical in- 
conveniences attending this separation 
from the rest of the world are so much 
more than compensated by the moral 
blessings consequent upon it, that we can- 
not hesitate in reckoning this among the 
particulars for which Britain has cause of 
rejoicing and thankfulness. But the pe- 
culiar advantages of this our insular situa- 
tion, have already been most clearly and 
fully laid before you in this holy place, 
and at the last anniversary of our esta- 
blishment; and they have been enforced 
by arguments, to which I am unable to 
add any thing, and which were I to at- 
tempt to rc-state, I should only impair 
and weaken*. But there are other mat- 
ters, besides its insular situation, which 
have contributed to the independence, the 
tranquillity, and the prosperity of this 
land. A 11 island, unless its inhabitants be 
able effectually to defend it by their naval 
prowess, is in fact the most exposed of all 
countries to the attacks and inroads of 
every foreign enemy, and requires more 
numerous fortresses, and larger armies for 
its defence. Thus has it happened, that 
few islands except our own, have ever 
been able to maintain, for any length of 
time, their national independence. 

“ It is the prevalent attention to mari« 

* <( The Connection between the Nettu- 
ral Inconveniences and Moral Advantages 
of an Insular State. A Sermon preached 
on Trinity Monday, 1821, Arc. See. by 
Charles James Blomfield, D.D.” 
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time affaii’s, the spirit of enterprize, the 
skill, the intrepidity of our countrymen 
whereto we must assign the nautical pre- 
eminence, that constitutes, under the su- 
perintending protection of Heaven, our 
real safeguard. And those are the very 
principles which it is the object of this 
Institution to foster and encourage. With 
what success its labours have been at- 
tended, the history of our country, or ra- 
ther the history of the world, pronounces 
in language more forcible than any pane- 
gyric. But? it is not necessary to turn to 
the records of past times to establish this 
.fact ; for at no periods of our history have 
the effects of our maritime energies been 
more distinct or more signal than in the 
times within our own recollection. While 
all the surrounding states were experienc- 
ing in turn the unspeakable evils of inter- 
nal convulsion, or of foreign conquest, our 
country was preserved unbroken and pros- 
perous. When, in the process of those 
events, nearly the whole force of Europe, 
was arrayed tfnder the banners of its con- 
queror, we saw its united efforts directed 
with the most determined animosity, to- 
wards the overthrow of this nation. And 
what was the result of so fearful, so dis- 
proportioned a contest? Not only did we 
survive the storm ; not only were our 
arms blessed with a series of victories 
which can hardly be paralleled by those of 
any former period ; but we were made the 
instruments of God’s providence in re- 
storing independence to other nations, and 
in finally extinguishing that enormous des- 
potism, which had banished tranquillity 
and freedom from the world. 

“ I would not be thought so ungrateful 
as to forget or to depreciate those ex- 
ploits of our military forces, which when 
conflicting with superior numbers, re- 
peatedly vanquished our enemies upon 
their own soil, exalted to an unprece- 
dented height of glory the character of the 
land that gave them birth, and on the last 
occasion of their triumphs destroyed and 
rooted out the most dangerous and the 
most inveterate foe that ever threatened 
their country’s welfare. 

“ For the courage, discipline, and stea- 
diness of this heroic army, for the unri- 
valled skill, genius, and energies of its 
commander, all praise appears weak and 
inadequate : in truth, such are the senti- 
ments wherewith every reflecting person 
must regard the exploit of that day, to 
which we are indebted for peace, for se- 
curity, and perhaps for our existence as 
an independent nation, that its very name 
conveys stronger emotions to the mind 
than any form of language could produce. 
Here, nevertheless, must even-handed 


justice interpose, and claim for our navy 
their due share in the public gratitude. 
It must be remembered, that this extra- 
ordinary display of the military prowess 
of our couutry, did not take place till af- 
ter the fleets of every hostile nation had 
been swept from every sea by the skill 
and heroism of our sailors ; whose victo- 
ries were almost always achieved ever 
superior forces : and that these same hardy 
mariners after Annihilating the greater 
part of the navies opposed to their coun- 
try, maintained successfully another, and 
yet more fearful conflict ; I mean, 
against the utmost rage and terrors of the 
elements, in defiance of which they con- 
tinued through every season an unex- 
ampled blockade of the remnant of their 
enemies. Let us then consider that such 
are the men who have cheerfully exposed 
themselves to the winds, the waves, the 
rocks, to -every labour, to every danger, 
to death in all its most appalling shapes 
for the safety and the prosperity of their 
native land ; which has, by their means, 
seen its commerce protected and ex- 
tended, its wealth increased, and its 
shores secured from the visits of enemies, 
who have never been able to set foot on 
this our island except as captives in war. 
And then let us remember, that these are 
the objects of the Charity which we are 
this day assembled to commemorate. To 
protect the lives of such men from the 
unseen dangers of rocks and sands by 
every possible precaution of skilful pilot- 
age, and warning beacons, is part of the 
duties performed by this truly Christian 
establishment : whereby the shipwrecks, 
that must otherwise take place to an in- 
calculable extent, are avoided, and multi- 
tudes are taught to bless the God of their 
salvation , the Lord by whom they escape 
death . In the other objects of its cares, 
however differing in description, the same 
spirit is discerned ; particularly, a strict 
adherence is shewn to the genuine re- 
ligion of our Redeemer, in providing re- 
lief and support for the widows" of sea- 
men ; and for the children, whom their 
sires’ devotion to their country’s service 
has rendered fatherless. 

“ Again, by snpporting the worn-out 
veterans, who after escaping every danger, 
both of battle and of the seas, are over- 
taken by the pressure of old age, tffis In- 
stitution is guided alike by the dictates of 
justice, of charity, and of religion. It is 
not easy to conceive a more interesting 
spectacle, or one which appeals more sen- 
sibly to every just feeling, than that of a 
seaman passing the evening of his toilsome 
existence, safe in the bosom of the land, 
to whose defence he has unsparingly de- 
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voted all . the vigour of his age : lie now 
experiences the gratitude of that country 
which he has loved with all the native en- 
thusiasm of his manly heart. And here we 
may observe, that the unaffected simpli- 
city of character, which, no less than his 
invincible courage,' marks the British sea- 
man, owes its existence in a great degree 
to this well-founded patriotism. His re- 
ligions feelings, which the visible demon- 
stration of divine power, whether in lift- 

MONTHLY 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge , 

We reported in our last Number 
the election of the Rev. A. M. 
Campbell, M-A. as Joint Secretary 
to the Society . We regret now to 
state, from circumstances unneces- 
sary to lay before our readers, that 
he has been led to decline the ap- 
pointment. The corresponding 
Committee were therefore again 
requested to take the matter into 
their consideration, and on their 
recommendation the Board unani- 
mously elected the Rev. William 
Hart Coleridge, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to be Joint 
Secretary with the Rev. William 
Parker, M.A. who had been unani- 
mously elected oh the former occa. 

. sion. 

The Anniversary of this Society 
will be on the 27th of this month. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Among other interesting communi- 
cations y which were made at the 
monthly meeting of the Society, a let- 
ter was read from the Rev. Robert Wil- 
lis, Ecclesiastical Commissary, dated 
from St. J ohn’s, N ew Brunswick , Feb. 
13, 1823, giving a full and satisfac- 
tory account of a visit which he had 
made to the Eastern and Western 
missions. 

Several instances of private mu- 
nificence, and parochial exertion to- 
wards the building of churches, and 
parsonage houses, and allotting 
glebes are mentioned; and the latter 
concludes with this gratifying ob- 
servation, that “ the Established 
Chtircb predominates greatly in the 


ing up the waves of the sea , or in making 
the storm to cease> have constantly kept 
alive in his mind, now come to aid and 
solace the closing days of liis existence ; 
and the Being whose voice he hath often 
heard amid the tempest, and whose won- 
ders lie hath witnessed in the great deep, 
he now finds to he not only a God of 
terrors, but a God of mercy. 

“ Such is the scope, and such the objects 
of this truly charitable foundation/' P. 12. 
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province, if not numerically, yet 
most decidedly in weight and re- 
spectability, and the attachment to 
her forms of worship increases 
daily.” 

A letter was also read from the 
Rev. William Mill, Principal of Bi- 
shop's College at Calcutta, detailing 
an account of an interesting pro- 
gress made by him round the Pe- 
ninsula, in which he mentions his 
having visited the native Christians, 
and enters much into their history ; 
for the particulars, however, of this 
letter, that we may not anticipate 
too much, we must refer our readers 
to the Report of the Society, now 
preparing for publication. 

Three fresh Missionaries will, we 
understand, accompany the new Bi- 
shop* on his departure to India, 
which, it is expected, will be about 
the month of June. 

A library for the College will at 
the same time be sent out, to the 
value of a 1000/. 

It is deserving of mention, that 
the late lamented Bishop Middletoh 
has left, among other donations to 
the College, live hundred volumes, 
to be selected out of his private 
library by the principal. 

National Society for the Education 

of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church . 

We are happy iri being able to state 
that the National Society’s System 
of education has now been introdu- 
ced, aud generally adopted through- 
out the Isle of Man ; and that several 
schools have been lately received 
into union with the Society. 
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The same pleasing intelligence 
has been received from Sierra Leone, 
and other dependencies in that part 
of Africa, where, through the exer- 
tions and the warm interest taken 
by the governor. Sir C. M'Cartey, 
the National System has been also 
introduced and adopted. 

The public examination of the 
children will take place at the Ontral 
School in* Baldwin’s Gardens, on 
the 21st, being the third Wednesday 
• in the month. 

The Meeting of the Secretaries of 
the schools in union with (he So- 
ciety, will be on the 28th, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society on 
the 29th. 

Incorporated Clergy Orphan 

Society . 

The examination of the children of 
this excellent Institution will take 
place at the School- house, St. 
John's Wood, on the 14th. 

The Feast of the Sons of the Clergy 
will be on May the 15th, and the 
Rehearsal on the 13th preceding. 

The Associates of the late Rev. Dr. 

Bray. 

Wg hasten to redeem the pledge 
that we gave in our last Number, 
by extracting from the Associates’ 
Annual Report such parts as we 
think will be interesting to our read- 
ers. 

As this Charity, however, is pro- 
bably 1 css known than it deserves, we 
shall preface these with some ac- 
count of the designs of the Asso- 
ciates, as prefixed to their own 
Report. 

«* In the year 1696, Dr. Biay was, by the 
Bishop of London, appointed Commissary 
of Maryland, /or the Establishment and 
better Regulation of Ecclesiastical Concerns 
in that province. * 

“ Whilst engaged in this employment, he 
observed the difficulties and discouragements 
under which the Missionaries laboured in 
that country $ and reflecting on the means by 
w hich,those difficulties might be removed or 
lessened, he found that a competent provi- 
sion of books was absolutely necessary; and 
that for want of these, the end of their 
mission was often disappointed. According- 
ly, his first attempt Was to remedy this de- 
fect, by representing the state of the case to 


the English Bishops, and desiring their as- 
sistance and encouragement in procuring 
parochial libraries for the use of the Mission- 
aries. 

The pioposal for parochial libraries being 
well approved of by the Bishops, and due 
encouragement being promised in the pro- 
secution of the design both by their Lord- 
ships and others, he set himself with all 
possible application to provide Missionaries, 
and to furnish them with libraries. 

“ While he was thus busied in soliciting 
benefactions for establishing libraries in the 
plantations, he often met with answers to 
this effect : That vve had poor cures and 
poor ministers enough in England. The 
Doctor, zealous to do good in every way, 
took advantage of this intimation, and im- 
proved it to the beneficent purpose of found- 
ing parochial and lending libraries in Eng- 
iand and Wales. 1 

“ The expediency of this design is too 
obvious to need any proof ; for it is evident 
that the incumbents and curates of the 
many very small livings in this country, 
must necessarily labour under a want of 
books. And we need not point out the bad 
effects of such a circumstance, with-regard 
both to themselves and the people com- 
mitted to their care. 

“ Vet, laudable as this design is, the 
Associates have no certain fund toi its sup- 
port. However, it has been hitherto carried 
on to the great advantage of numerous pa- 
rishes : many libraries having been founded 
by ihc voluntary contributions, in money 
and books, of some pious benefactors. For 
there is a Repository for donations of books 
at the Society’s Office *; and the Associates 
ar$ careful in making tlie properest applica- 
tion of every such Benefaction that comes 
into their possession. 

if On this subject, they are anxious to 
submit to public consideration an easy 
mode of rendering great assistance to this 
design of the Society. They take the liberty 
of suggesting to gentlemen who have large 
libraries, that, if they possess a duplicate of 
any good book, such might here be applied 
to good purpose ; and the donors would ren- 
der tssenlial service to the public, at small 
expence to themselves. The disueia/es do 
not desire books for ornament or curiosity, 
but for necessity and use. Works, there- 
fore, of useful knowledge, in any of the 
common branches of learning, hut more 
especially in divinity, will be thankfully re- 
ceived. If this consideration had its due 
weight, and the superfluities of the greater 
libraries were transferred into this Reposi- 
tory, out of a variety of books thus gradu- 
ally collected, very useful parochial and 
lending libraries might be formed, 

“ It is to be observed, that the libranes 
are of two kinds : 

1* The Fixed Parochial Library , intended 
for the immediate use of the minister of one 
parish. ' 

* No, 52, Hatton Garden. 
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“2, The Lending Library , designed for 
the benefit of the neighbouring clergy, as 
well as the minister of the parish. 

“ Foi* the preservation of the first kind, 
provision is made by Act of Parliament *. 
For the other, such rules have been esta- 
blished by the Associates as seem most likely 
to secure the desired effects. 

But the benefits of the latter being 
most extensive, the Associates consider them- 
selves moreespecially interested in promoting 
first the institution of that kind of library. 

“ Thus applying to the public for the fur- 
ther encouragement of this undertaking, the 
Associates offer an account of the progress 
they have made in this branch of their de- 
signs. Thence it will appear that they have 
done good with their slender stock. If that 
good should, by any persons, be thought in- 
considerable, let it be remembered, it was 
all they were enabled to do. And it is 
hoped, that they who wish well to the de- 
sign will be disposed to enable the Society to 
relieve the situations of some of the inferior 
clergy in this respect, which no religious 
man can reflect upon without the most seri- 
ous concern. 

44 With regard to the other branch of their 
Trust, “The Conversion of adult Negroes, 
and the Education of their Children,” the 
.Associates have to state the following ac- 
count : 

“ Dr. Bray had, by the many known in- 
tancesof his zeal for the propagation nfChris- 
anity, recommended himself to the esteem 
of Mr. D’Alone, private Secretary to King 
William. This pious gentleman bequeathed 
a certain proportion of his estate to Dr. 
Bray and his Associates , towards erecting a 
Capital Fund or Stock, for Converting the 
Negroes in the British Plantations. 

“Finding, however, after a time, almost 
insuperable obstacles to the instruction of 
the adult Negroes, the Associates turned 
their attention chiefly to the instruction of 
Negro Children , who, being born in America , 
and understanding our language, may easily 
be taught the great truths of our holy Reli- 
gion f. With this view, in 1760, schools 

* “ An Act of Parliament was passed in 
the seventh year of Queen Anne, entitled, 
44 An Act for the better Preservation of Pa- 
rochial Libraries in that part of Great Bri- 
tain called England.” Sir Peter King, after- 
wards Loid Chancellor, was the gentleman 
whp brought the Bill into the House ; one, 
then equally distinguished by his knowledge 
of Christianity, and his zeal for it. This 
Act, ifc may be observed, was republished 
in the Clergyman’s Assistant by the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press.” 

f 41 Though the establishment of schools 
for the instruction of youth seems the surest 
and must efficacious method of diffusing a 
proper, knowledge of our holy ' Religion 
among the Negroes ; yet the Associates 
have not been inattentive to the instruction 
of adults, but have, from time to time, sent 
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for Negro children were opened in different 
parts of America , under the care and in- 
spection of worthy persons, who charitably 
engaged to see that the children were pro- 
perly instructed in the principles of Christi- 
anity, and that the great and necessary du- 
ties of obedience and fidelity to their mas- 
ters, and humility and contentedness with 
their condition, were duly impressed on their 
minds. 

44 In these schools very many poor Ne- 
groes were brought up in the fear of God, 
and the faith of the Gospel; qnd approved 
themselves good Christians, and of steady 
fidelity to their masters. But, from the 
chancing circumstances of that country; the 
Associates were induced to open schools in 
other situations; and they have now, on 
their regular establishment, four in Nova 
Scotia; two in Philadelphia; and one at 
Nassau, in New Providence, of the Bahama 
Islandsf . 

“In reflecting on these u Designs of the A$- 
sociates of the late Dr. /.fray, f> some observa- 
tions of Archbishop Seeker occur forcibly to 
the mind. 44 Why,” sa\s he r 44 it is some- 
times asked, arc so many nations without the 
knowledge or belie! of the Christian Religion ? 
Paitly, because Christians have neglected to 
acquaint them with it ; or mixed it with 
corruptions; or disgraced it with wickedness 
of life. But we have assurance given us, 
that the time shall arrive, when the king- 
doms of this world shall become the king- 
doms of the Lord and his Christ in a fuller 
sense than they have ever been yet. And 
pei haps the times already past may bear 
only a small proportion to that joyful future 
season, when Religion shall be rightly under- 
stood, and universally practised, mankind be 
happy, and God glorified. Blessed are they 
that shall live in this state of things : more 
blessed they that sfynll contribute to it §.” 

We now proceed to give a short 
abstract of the proceedings of the 
Associates for 1822. 

Tiie Rev. Dr. Inglis, Ecclesi- 
astical Commissary of the Diocese 
of Nova Scotia , in a letter dated 
Halifax , January 22, 1822, speaks 
favourably of the talents of Mr. 

to divers provinces, Bibles, Testaments, 
Common Prayers, and other religious books 
and tracts, to be distributed to such adult 
Negroes as could read, and would promise to 
make a good use of them, and instruct their 
brethren.” 

f “ Since the year C800, the Associates 
have' sent out, for the use of the children in 
the schools in Nova Scotia and the Bahama 
Islands, suitable assortments of Bibles, Tes- 
taments, Prayer Books, Psalters, Religious 
Tracts, and school books.” 

J Rev. xi. 15. 

§ Archbishop Becker’s Sermons. Vol. iv. 
S. xi. 
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Fletcher, the school master, and tes- 
tifies to the usefulness of the school 
established at Halifax , Nova Sco- 
tia, and reports that Mrs. Fitzge- 
rald, the school mistress, continues 
her best exertions in the discharge 
of her duty. 

In a letter from the Rev. Win. 
Hepwith, dated Nassau, New Pro- 
vidence, June 4, 1822, we have the 
following*gratifying statement : 

11 1 have the pleasure to inform you that 
* the good work of the Associates in giving 
education to the poor black and coloured 
population of this Island, already shews it- 
self in the more orderly demeanour, the 
more regular attendance upon public wor- 
ship, of those who have been instructed by 
the late Mr. Paul, and now by Mr. IVatkins . 

I herewith send a correct statement of the 
progress of the children to this time ; the 
first class contains thirty children; they are 
reading the fhblc, writing and cyphering; 
four of them have reached Practice, and of 
the rest some aie in Reduction, and others in 
minor Rules; they arc also perfect in re- 
citing the Catechism The second class of 
twenty are reading the Testament, writing 
on slates, and aie the greater part in the ru- 
diments of arithmetic, and are learning the 
Catechism. The thud class of twenty are 
spelling words of two and three syllables, 
making letters and figures on a slate, and 
learning the Catechism. The fourth class 
of sixteen .ire at the sand tray and first 
cards.” 

At home, a parochial library has 
been established, during the past 
year at Spondon, in the county of 

ECCLESIASTICAL 

Alder , St- John, M,A. to the rector) of 
Bedhampton ; patron, the rev. C. 

. Bkunk Henville. 

BulU J. Ji.D. Student and Censor of 
Christ Church , Oxford , to a prehendal 
stall in Exeter cathedral . 

Cecil, W. M.A. Fellow o ¥ Magdalen college , 
Cambridge , to the rectory of Stanton , 
St. Michael's ; patrons, The Master 
and Fellows op that Society. 
Conybeare , J J. M.A, of Christ Church, 
Oxford , and late Professor of Poetry in 
that University ; to be Canon Bamp- 
ton’s Lecturer for the year 1824; pa- 
trons, The llcdt>s or Colleges. 

Davies , T. M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, to lie one of the domestic 
chaplains to the Most' Noble the 
Marquis or Hertford. 

Duthcy,W. to the rectory of Sudborongh, 
Northamptonshire . . 

Gisborne, T. M.A to the fifth prebendal 
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Derby, and Diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry, — a vicarage of small 
amount, comprehending the pa- 
rishes of Spondon, Haddesdon , and 
Stanley, with a population of up- 
wards of three thousand souls. 

The Vicar 1ms since gratefully 
acknowledged the receipt of the 
books. 

A lending library has been 
formed since the last Report, for 
the use of the clergy of the Deanery 
of Alnwick, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, and Diocese of Dur- 
ham, on the petition of the clergy 
x>f the said Deanery, and the receipt 
of the books has been very thank- 
fully and gratefully acknowledged. 

A parochial library is forming 
for the parish of King's Bromley, 
in the county of Staffordshire, and 
Dioce se of Chester . 

Several benefactions are reported 
of money and books. 

From the statement of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure of the As- 
sociates, it appears that the whdle 
of the former (dividends on their 
funded property and subscriptions 
included) does not amount to more 
than 271/. Is* XOd. ; a small sum, 
considering the importance of their 
objects, and tiie great benefit that 
would necessarily accrue from an en- 
largement of their means. 

PREFERMENTS. 

stall in the Cathedral Church of Dur- 
ham ; patron, the Bishop. 

Hodgson, J. perpetual curale of J arrow 
with Heworth, to the vicarage of lurk- 
whelpingt on , in Northumberland ; pa- 
tron, tlie Bishop of Durham. 
Hubbard, H. M.A. rector of Hinton 
Ampna, Hants , to be domestic chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
Hue , C. D.D. rector of Braunston, Nor- 
thamptonshire, to the deanery of Jersey; 
patron, The King. 

Jndgson , W. G. M.A . Follow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge , to the perpetual 
curacy of Great St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge ; patrons. The Master and 
Fellows of tRat Society. 

Lempricre , F. D. to the brad -master- 
ship of St. Glare’s Grammar School, 
Borough. 

Mathews, J. *M.A. to hold the vicarage of 
Stapleford , with that of Shrewton , by 
2 s 
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dispensation ; patron, the Bishop of 
Salisbury; also\o be domestic chap- 
lain to I lie same prelate. 

Mar f a rlan , O. 71/, A. of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, to Ihe vicarage ol‘ ShuJy 
Camps , Cambi idgeshtre ; patron, The 
Master and Fallows of that So- 
ciety. 

Malthy, E D.D vf Pembroke JInll, Cam- 
bridge, prebendary of hncoln , and 
vicar of BncUdeii and Ilulheach , lo he 
preacher to the hon. Sot-ict) of lan- 
coln\ hen. 

Norgate, 71. T. M A. of Cants college, 
Cambridge, to the perprleal curacy of 
Badirell A^t ; nFo lo ihe Lectureship 
oftlie parish < hutch of Gi vat Adiju ld ? 
Suffolk. 

Pears, J. 71/ .A. ul New College , ( hijord , 
to the mastership of the free ginmmar 
school, Bath, and to the rectory of 
Cbarlcomb ; patrons, The Mayor and 
Corporation of Bath. 

Plumplre , II. S. 71 1. A. to th<' vicarage of 
Lyonshnlly Herefordshire : patron, 'T he 
L oan Bishop of Hereford. 

Iicnncll , Thomas, B J). to the prehendal 
stall of Grantham Australis , in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury ; patron, 
the Bisnop. 

Sabin, J. E. B A. to the rectory of Pres- 
ton Ihsselt ; patron, T. W. Coke, Esq. 
of Holkham. 

Stebhiny , II. B A. of Si. J oh ids college, 
Cambridge, to the evening' lectuieship 
at St Maty's, Bungay. 

Turner , J. M. to the. vicarage of Si. 
Helen's, Abinc/don ; patron, T he King. 

Vanx, W. M.A. late Fellow of Baltol 
college , Oxford, chaplain Lo the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, rector uf Patch- 
ing, in Sussex, with the vicarage of 
Tarring, annexed to the rectory oftlie 
latter place, sine cur'd ; patron, The 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

Ward, B. J- M.A of Trinity college , Ox- 
ford, to bo domestic chaplain to the 
Right IIon. the Earl of Clan wil- 
liam. 

Willats , T. M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Downing college , Cambridge, to the 
rectory of East Ilailey, Cambridge- 
shire ; patrons, The Master, Pro- 
fessors, and Fellows of that So- 
ciety. 

Williams, R. curate of Worthing , Shrop- 
shire ; to the vicarage of Lamblethian, 
Glamorganshire; patrons, The Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester. 

Ytomltns, W. B. D.D. late Fel low of New 
college , Oxford, to the rectory of Warn- 
don, W or vest er shire, by dispensation ; 
patron, Robert Berkeley, Esq. of 
Spetehley. 

? UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

, Degrees conferred , March 22. 

♦ Doctors in Divinity. — B. Ban di riel, 
Fellow of New College, and now 


Head Keeper of the Bodleian Library , 
grand compounder ; W. B. Ycbmans, 
New college. 

Masters of Arts. — R, D. Warner, 
Queen's college ; H. Hutton, Ballot col- 
lege ; I). B.tsley, M rton college. *■ 

Bachelor of Arts, — VY. Robinson, 
Baltol college. 

The number of Determiners in Lent 
term was 207. 

The number of Degrees in the term 
was D.D. 4 ; D.C L. 1 • B D :i ; B.C.L. 1 ; 
M.A. 5>7 ; B.A. 27 ; in.corpor.Jed Li. A. 2; 
matriculations 1 1 1. 

, April 0. 

Masters or Auis. — T. W. Bramston, 
All Soul's C allege, 1?. \V. Leonard, unit 
It. 15. Anderdon, Queen's college ; R. B. 
Phillips, Magdalen Hail ; XV S. Carey, 
J. TuYner, and J. Ilaubury, Christ 
Chinch; T. T. Churton, Brasenosv 
college ; S. Johnson, and .7. H. Johnsou, 
JAncoln college. 

Bacuelors of Arts. — T. Watson, St. 
Edmund Hull; E. Rudall. Pemhioke 
college. 

April 15. 

Doctor in Medicine. — F. Hawkins, 
St. John's college. 

Bachelor in Divinity.— Z. II. liid- 
dulph, Magdalen college . 

Masters of Arts. — B. OUlev, and 
E. Gillett, Oriel college ; W. Knatehbull, 
and F. W. Hope, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts — J. Drummond, 
Christ Church, grand compounder; G. 
P. Stop ford, Christ Church ; 11. G. Currie, 
Oriel college. 

Apr il 24. 

Bachelor in Medicine.— J. B. Da- 
rned, Chnsl Church. 

Masters of Arts.— G. Smalley, Tri- 
mly college, grand compounder; C. J. 
Musgrave, St. Alban Hall ; J. Broad- 
wood, Exclcr college ; J. Aqiinull, and 
J J. Hudson, iSY. Alary Hall, S E. Day, 
St. Edmund Hall ; 11. Dixon, Brase - 
nose college; J. Bradford, Pembroke 
college ; and T. Powell, Worcester college. 

Bachelors cjf Arts. — J . Robinson, 
St. Alban II all ; G. L. Coham, Exeter 
college ; A. Barber, and II. Bromiicld, 
Waltham college ; J. T. Flesher, Lincoln 
college; T. P. Browne, and II. Nelson, 
St. Edmund II all; W. Byrd, Magdalen 
■Hall; R. Brickdale, and C. G. Cotes, 
Christ Church; C. Norris, Pembroke 
college ; W. Busfield, University college ; 
and E. Hinchlille, Worcester college. 

March 22. 

E. Greswell, 71/ A, cf Corpus Christi 
college, was admitted Fellow of that So- 
ciety, in the place of the rev. T. E. 
Bridges, D.D. now President. 

April 4, 

E Bou verio PusCy, esq. B.A. of Christ 
Church and W. R. Churton, esq. B.A* of 
Queen's, were elected Fellows of Oriel 
college. 
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v April & 

In full Convocation, the rev. T. Vow- 
icr Short, M.A. student of Christ Church , 
nnd the rev. J. Smith, M.A. Fellow of 
lira sc nose college, were Admitted Proc- 
tors for the year ensuing; and the rev. 
W. Forster Lloyd, M.A. ; rev. C. T. Lang- 
ley, M.A students of Christ Church ; the 
rev. ,7. J. l.o we, M A. rev. T, (1 Ro- 
berts, AT. A . Fellows of Bra sen osc col- 
lege, were nominated Pro-proctors. 

April Id. 

In full Convocation, humble Petitions 
were unnninmu , d\ agreed to lie presented 
lo the Right Honourable the Lords 
* Spiritual and Temporal, and to the Ho- 
nourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
praying that no part of the Laws, by 
which persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion are precluded from sit- 
ting in parliament, and from holding 
certain ollices, may be repealed. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Dcorees conferred, April 1G. 

TIo'n orarv Master of Arts. — Lord 
Viscount Howiek, Trimly college. 

Masters of Arts. — E Williams, and 
J. C. VVigram, Trinity college; II. Law, 
W. Maddy, J. Lovdule, C. Jenyns, ami 
C. Heherden, St. John's college ; and 
T. Y. Ridley, St. Peter's college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — K. Harvey, 
E. Pearce, W. B Evans, 1. Marne, M. G. 
Be res lord, 11 Peekilt, S. Lyne, E. Wi- 
grain, M Williams, and G. Sheplev, 
Trinity college; W. S. Wade, and 1. B. 
Poulden, SI. John's college ; I. I). Parry, 
St. Peter's college ; T. Brow ne, Pem- 
broke hall; J. Lunan, Cains college; J. 
Harrington, Queen's college ; H. P. Cos- 
Lobadie, M. Devenish, .1. Shillihcer, T. 
L. Owen, and C. Austin, Jesus college ; 
R, Daniels, (lare halt; I. T. Gouth- 
waite, and J. A. Smith, Christ college ; 
C. D- Maitland, E. Sclwyn, and R Lug- 
ger, Catharine hall ; T. W. Gage, Mag- 
dalene volley e. 

, April 21. 

Baciif.lorb of Arts. — C. Morris, Tri- 
nity college ; and C. B. Price, St. Peter's 
college . 

April 15. 

G. A. Brow ne, A/ . A . Trinity college , 
Was elected a senior Fellow of that so- 
ciety. 

11. llol ditch, 11. A. Cains college , was 
elected a senior fellow of that sociel). 

April 11. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity 
college , were cTeeted Scholars of that 
society: — Messrs. Foster, Thistlethwaite, 
France, Tudge,BolK C rls, Teremie, Ten- 
nant, T. Smith, Young, Williamson, T. 
Morton, Farish, Scdley, and Domclcr. 


ORDINATIONS. 

4>n/*13. 

•llg the or Bristol in lltc chapel of 

Christ's coll n ye, Cambridge*. 
Deacons — W. J. Gooden, PA. Oriel 
college , E. Frowd, h.A. F.jeter college ; 
and 11, Wellesley, AI.4, Chi ist church , 
Orford ; H Holditch, 11. A. Cuius col- 
lege , Cambridge. 

By Lei. J)im» from the bishop of Durham. 

C. Gra), H.A. St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge. 

llg Let. Dim from the Bishop of London. 

H. Millington, li A. SI. John's ndhge , 
Oxford , D. Morton, HA. Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; J, Wenhuub junior, 

li. II. Death. 

By Let. Dan from the Bishop of Here- 
ford . 

G. Elliot, 71. A. Trinity hall, Cambridge. 
By Lei. Dim. from Hie Bishop of fCieler. 

E. Ruihill, H A. Pembn.hr college, and 
T. By Nib 71 lagdaU.ic halt . 

Priest*- F. ‘loiiche, BA. •''t. John's 
cofhitc , OrforJ; IS. J. C, Blake, ALA. 
King's college , Cambridge. 

By Lei. Dan prom the Bishop of London. 

D, Jones, M. Wilkinson. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died. — Al Elleshorough, in the 31st 
year of his age, the rev.W. J(.hi) M ansell, 
ALA. of Umwrsity college, Orford, (eld- 
est son of Sir Wm. Mansell, Bart.) rector 
of Bltcsboraugh, and Ifcihc , near Bices- 
ter, in that county, and chaplain to the 
King. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Mamed. — The rev. Edward Miller, 
ll.A. of Emanuel college , Cambridge, to 
Emily Mnnsel, tilth daughter of the J:tt,e 
Lord Bishop of Bristol , Master of Tn- 
mly college, in the same University. 

Married.— The rev. John Randall, ll.A 
of Trinity college , Cambridge, to Eliza-* 
belli, eldest daughter of the late Mr Win. 
Bonnet, of Salisbury. 

Died. — On the Kill instant, in the 90th 
year of his age, the re\ . T. Spencer, M.A. 
senior Fellow oi Jibuti/ college, Cam- 
bridge, and vicar of Over. lie pro- 
ceeded H.A. 17.05, M.A. 1758, and had 
been a Fellow of that, society 67 years. 
The vicarage is in the patronage of the 
Master nnd Fellows. 

Died — At the Vicarage House, Iliston , 
the rev. Robert Brough, ALA. of Corpus 
Chrish college , Cambridge, in Ihe 33d 
year of his age. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died. — On Friday, April 4th, *after a 
short illness, at the house ot his relation, 
the rev. C. Luxmore, of Bridestow , the 
rev. T. S. Glubb, B.D. senior Fellow of 
Exeter college, Oxford, and vicar of Long 
Whiltenham , in the county of Berks , in 
the 66tli year of bis age. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Marrieck^At Beaminster, the r 
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R. Coles, to Lavinia, 2d daughter of Rd. 
Bridge, esq. of LaUgdon House , Dorset . 
ESSEX. 

Married.— At All hallows, Barking, by 
the rev. H. G. White, M.A., R. H. Mil- 
lington, B.A. of St. John's college , Ox- 
ford, to Maria Jane, youngest daughter 
of the Jatc T. Burn, esq. of Walworth. 
HANTS. 

Married.— The ,rev. John- Hawks, of 
Norton Hall, near Litchfield, to Ann, 
daughter of John Furlcv ? esq. of Dcfford , 
in Worcestershire. 

Died. — At Andover, aged (> 2, the rev. 
W. Pedder, who had been minister of 
that parish, upwards of 30 years. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married — By the rev. T. Biggs, the 
rev. F. H. Sidebotlom, M.A. Fellow of 
St. John's college, Oxford, to Ann, se- 
cond daughter of John Freeman, esq. of 
Garner 

Married. — The rev. R. A. Williams, to 
Maria, only daughter of Mr. kray, of 
Bromyard. 

Married. — The rev. John Randall, B.A. 
of Almeley , to Mj..s Bennett, of New 
Sarum- 

HUNTING DONSH JRE- 
Married. — At Huntingdon, the rev. W. 
Wing, junior, of Thorn liaugh, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Ann, eldest daughter of W. 
Margetts, esq, of the former place. 
KENT. 

Married. — The rev. C. E. Smith, of 
Otterdcn, to Henrietta, eldest daughter 
of the rev. J. French, of Bow. 

' Died.— At Green hit he, near Hartford , 
the rev. C. It. Marshall, vicar of Exiting, 
near Newmarket. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died. — The rev. Edward Litchfield, 
JM.A* rector of Boothby Pagnell. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Married.— At Sf, Pancras, the rev. Ed- 
ward Tew Richards, M A. Fellow of Cor- 
pus Christ i college, Oxford, to Laura, 
eldest daughter of William Page, esq. of 
Filzroy-sguarc • 

Died —In Por Hand-place , aged 74, the 
rev, ‘Dr. Price, prebendary oi' Durham , 
and canon residentiary of Salisbury. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Died.— At Chepstow, the rev. William 
Morgan, many > ears rector of that place. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Married. — The rev. Richard John Da- 
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vis^. of Guilsficld , to Eliza Eleonora, 
youngeat daughter of JUmes Turner, esq. 
of Welsh Pool. 

NORFOLK. 

Married. — At Coltishall, the rev. B. T. 
Norgate, M.A. to Miss Johnston, of 
Coltishall Hall . 

Died. — In the Close , Norwich , in the 
2(3th year of his age, the rev. Robert 
Partridge. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. R. R. Bio x ham, of 
Guilsborougli, to Eleanor, second daugh- 
ter of Henry Harper, esq. of the Heath , 
Aleester. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died. — Aged 4(3, the rev. John Hughes, 
B.D. senior Fellow and Bursar of Jesus 
college, Oxford. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married. — At Uppingham, t lie rev. Ro- 
bert Clavey Grifiith, M.A. rector of Cors - 
ley, Wilts, to Mary AUderley, * iuost 
daughter of the late Ralph lIotcbkiu,e£>q. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.— AL Bath, in his 38Jth year, the 
rev. W. II . Cobhe, rector of Moydon, 
county of Longford, Ireland. 

Died. — At Hatch, the rev. Mr. Strang- 
ways. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died. — At Eye, in the Hist year of his 
age, the rev.T. Cow per, M.A. prebendary 
of Lincoln, and Litchfield , rector of Bil- 
liiujfield, Norfolk , and vicar of Great 
Barton. 

Died.— In his 08th year, the rev. J. 
Paddon, minister of ^t. Mary's , Bungay . 

SURRY. 

Died. — In his OSth year, the rev. Wil- 
liam Jarvis Abdy, rector of St. John's, 
Horsleydown, and upwards of 10 years 
resident minister of that parish, 

SUSSEX. 

Married. — The rev. 1L Donald, M.A. 
vicar of Jfard and Kingston, to Lucy, 
third daughter of the late Rd. Hurley, 
esq. of the Lewes Old Bank. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. H, M. Wagner, 
M.A. to Elizabeth Harriet, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late rev. William Douglas, 
canon residentiary of Salisbury. 

Married. — At Salisbury, the rev. J. R. 
Fish lake, late Fellow of Wadham college , 
Oxford, to Jane, eldest daughter of tho 
rev. Dr Nicholas, of Salisbury. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

A Scriptural Account of the Nature and in Aid of the Funds ofMhc Society for 
Employment of the Holy Angels ; partly Promoting Christian Knowledge, By T. 
occasioned by Two Poems, recently pub- Baker, M.A. Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Railed, the Title cf one, and the Subject Earl of Chichester, Prebendary of Chi- 
pf both, being the Loves of the Angels, cheater, and Rector of Stanmer enm Fal- 
Hy, C. Spencer, A.M. Vicar of Bishops mer, Sussex. 8vo. is. 

|tortfprd, Hertfortshire. Svo. is. 6d. Five Lectures on the Gospel of St 
% ,A Sermon preached at the Chapel Royal, John, as bearing Testimony to the Divinity 
MfjjH bton, on Sunday, March 23, 1$$3, of our Saviour; delivered on the Fridays 
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timing Lent, 1823. By C. J. Blomfield, 
D.D. Hector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 

LITERARY IN 
The Rev. Dr. Rndge'a Lectures on the 
Leading Characters and most Important 
Events recorded in the Book of Genesis, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. will appear in a few Days. 

The Rev. Charles Swan will shortly 
publish a Volume of Sermons, with Notes, 
Critical, Historical, and Explanatory. 

A Second* Volume of Sermons, by the 


and Archdeacon of Colchester. l2mo. 

PEL LI GENE. 

Rev. W. Snowden, is nearly ready for 
Publication. 

Horae Romana', or an Attempt to elu- 
cidate St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
by an Original Translation, Explanatory 
Notes, and New Divisions, byClericus; 
will Speedily be published. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


We can hardly conceive in a time of 
peace a series of more important 
events, and discussions, than it falls 
to our lot to review at the opening 
of the present month. Some of 
them fall directly within the scope 
of the Remembrancer, and will jus- 
tify a fuller exposition ; while in 
others there is so much of intrinsic 
interest, and universal importance, 
that we hope we shall not he sup- 
posed to have forgotten our more 
immediate object, if our Retrospect 
should somewhat exceed its usual 
limits. 

The French army after many de- 
lays has at length crossed the Spa- 
nish Frontier, but its operations 
hitherto have been unimportant, and 
its advance slow. An attempt made 
to carry the fortress of St. Sebastian 
has failed, and the French lost some 
men in a skirmish before the place; 
but. they have established themselves 
upon the heights near, and have 
turned the siege into a blockade. 
Burgos, before which so many of 
our gallant countrymen perished in 
the late war, is in their possession. 
It is not very easy to determine what 
is the feeling evinced by the Spa- 
niards towards the French troops, 
for the accounts received from dif- 
ferent sides, vary as might be ex- 
pected very greatly. On the one 
hand however, it does not appear 
that any of that very hostile spirit 
which animated all classes upon 
their last invasion, now prevails ; and 
it cannot be doubted that a very 
strong difference of opinion exists 
in the country, tending to neutralize 
in some measure their natural ani- 


mosity against a French invader ; 
on the other hand it must be re- 
membered, that the French troops 
now advance in a different spirit 
from that which Napoleon infused 
into the'm ; order, discipline, and 
conciliation, are now the policy of 
their commanders ; and after all, 
little i» to be infeired from the ac- 
quiescence of the peaceful part of a 
population overpowered by armed 
invaders. Two facts are important 
— their advance in spite of the 
small apparent resistance is slow, 
anti no considerable body of the 
Spaniards has yet joined them. 

A question almost more important 
for us to investigate, is the policy 
of our government in the negotia- 
tions which have preceded this la- 
mentable war ; how have our inte- 
rests, ami our honour been main- 
tained, how have we discharged the 
high duties, which our commanding 
station imposes upon us, towards 
the rest of the great family of Europe? 
We think that any temperate and 
unprejudiced person who will take 
the trouble of going tfirough the 
various papers which have been laid 
before the two Houses, will’ be satis- 
fied with the line we have taken. 
For our own parts we will confess 
we have been delighted upon the 
whole both with the manner* and 
the matter of our state papers ; in 
so long and intricate a correspon- 
dence, there must be of course some 
links here and there, which we could 
have wished amended ; but upon the 
whole there is a plainness and sim- 
plicity, a freedom from diplomatic 
jargon, a good sense and honesty, a 
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prevailing desire of bringing all 
things* to the test of sound morality 
as between man and mau^and ail 
ardent love ofhbeity and indepen- 
dence for others from a feeling of 
their value to ourselves, which, if 
hackneyed politicians should smile 
at them, have gone far, we own, to 
reconcile us to the sc hools of diplo- 
macy. It should seem that tmr 
representative joined the Congress of 
Verona, strongly instiucted to dis- 
sent from and take no part in any 
resolutions, which went to interfere 
with the internal regulations of any 
independent state, so long as those 
regulations were not injurious to 
any other country. It is satisfac- 
tory too to find that this was not a 
new policy of the government taken 
up for the occasion, and attributable 
to the partial change in its members 
— it appears that Lord Londonderry 
had received the same instructions, 
and previously propagated the same 
principles. Accordingly, as soon 
as it became necessary in conse- 
quence of certain specific pioposi- 
tions from the French Minister, the 
Duke of Wellington expressed the 
disapprobation of our government 
of the contemplated interference of 
France. It is said that be did so 
feebly; and, we certainly think that 
his memorandum might have been 
compressed into a shorter space, 
and that his instructions would have 
warranted a stronger tone. But at 
the same time, that any step was 
lost by this, we do not believe ; the 
policy of this country was peace and 
neutrality, this was avowed from 
the opening, it was avowed to 
Spain, avowed every where — on the 
other hand, France was bent on a 
war wall Spain, unless its forbear- 
ance were purchased by sacrifices, 
whiqh in the pride aud imitation of 
national feeling could not be looked 
far — whether a threat of taking part 
with Spain in the conflict might 
have procured an alteration in her 
.policy, we know not — it is matter 
|of speculation — it is probable that 
lit would not ; but this we know, 

' .that any language Vine h might have 


been even construed into a threat 
of that kind, would have been most 
unworthy of this country, unless we 
were prepared to make ir, good. 
We do not understand the medium 
which some would recommend — the 
British Ambassador stands alone 
among the representatives of the 
great powers of Europe : he uses 
what is called strong language to 
induce them to forego a deliberate 
resolution; they disregard lii» re- 
monstrance — and he is not prepared 
to take any steps in consequence — 
is it not manifest that the more 
strong and lofty was the language 
used, the nioie impotent and lame 
must be such a conclusion ? Neither 
is it to be supposed (at least no ex- 
perience warrants such a supposi- 
tion), that the governments of Eu- 
rope were to be reasoned out of a 
preconcerted system by any vigour 
of thought or language, or that the 
mere displeasure of England was 
likely to influence them to a change 
of their measures, except as that 
displeasure was supposed likely to 
be brought into effective and hos- 
tile action by their perseverance. 

The only question then is, (if 
indeed that can be a question,) 
whether an English ministry would 
have been justified at this moment 
in plunging the country into a war, 
for the purpose of co-operating with 
Spain m resisting the invasion of 
the French troops. Did our own 
interest demand it? Has the con- 
duct of the Spanish natiou required 
the sacrifice at our hands? Have 
we deceived her into expectations 
that we would do so l Is her cause, 
however, just in the main, so per- 
fectly, and unequivocally without 
reproach, that we ought, at all 
hazards, to identify ourselves with 
it? We have read the negotiations 
with great attention, and have stu- 
died those interesting debates in 
either house, which reflect such 
lustre on the country, by their talent 
and feeling, with strict impartiality, 
aud we sincerely and undoubtingly 
answer all these questions in the 
negative. 
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In our Retrospect of the last 
mouth, we shortly adverted to the 
question at issue between the At- 
torney general of Ireland, and a 
large body of his countrymen. The 
question is still at issue and unde- 
cided ; in the tirst debate on his 
conduct, he made a most splendid 
and impulsive defence, and the 
motion was withdrawn without a 
division. When, however, that speech 
is coolly examined, it will not he 
•found to have advanced his case 
mue If; he proved that he had done 
nothing illegal in filing ex officio 
informations, after a grand jury had 
thrown out the bill*) preferred before 
them; but this was what almost 
every opponent in the house or out 
of it would have readily conceded 
to him; whether his conduct was 
constitutional or discreet, was the 
real question ; and this part of his 
case he made out by assertions and 
inculpations of others, which have 
been met by counter assertions and 
denials. On which side the truth 
will he found must be determined 
by the inquiry now in contempla- 
tion. We pronounce no opinion, 
except that the onus is with him, 
wht> resorts to an unusual measure ; 
and that nothing but a clear and 
strong case will amount to a satis- 
factory justification. 

A moie important, in our view 
of it, a most vital question, which 
shortly follows, was prefaced in the 
House of Commons, by a scene of 
an extraordinary nature. Three 
parties were concerned, a most dis- 
tinguished Member of opposition, 
one of his Majesty’s highest Minis- 
ters, and the Speaker. There is 
something to be regretted in the 
conduct of each. The attack made 
by Mr. Brougham was perfectly 
unwarrantable ; the distinction be- 
tween political <#ml personal impur 
tation may be both convenient and 
sensible; but it is an arbitrary dis- 
tinction, which irritated feelings 
will always transcend. The obvious 
meaning of Mr. Broughiuam’s im- 
putation could not be mistaken, and 
its terms could scarcely be passed 


over. Those who know that learned 
.gentleman's manner, will best be 
able to say whether it was not likely 
to add poignancy to the satire of 
his tongue. We think, that he 
should have been stopped in the 
course he was pursuing; it surely 
cannot he* imputed to a want of 
respect for the high character who 
fills the chair of the House, when 
we say this; in a post which re- 
quires perpetual watchfulness, and 
the most prompt decision, it is no 
reproach that in one instance the 
lightning rapidity of oratoiical ve- 
nom on the one hand, or of insulted 
honour on the other, should have 
escaped the vigilance, or outstrip- 
ped the* speed of his preventive 
conlroul. We lament that the insult 
was offered, we lament that it was 
not arrested, and visited by the 
prompt interposition and censure 
of the Speaker ; but we lament ten 
times more, that a man so high in 
his Majesty’s councils, and standing 
so prominent in Europe, as Mr. 
Secretary Canning, .should have lost 
ail governance of himself, and ex- 
pressed his resentment in a manner 
which placed him atthe feet of his an- 
tagonist, and drew' upon him the un- 
equivocal censure of the whole house. 

This scene preceded the debate 
on the Catholic Question — and 
another rather singular exhibition 
took place on the same occasion. 
Several members, who had uniformly 
supported the petitions, declaimed 
strongly against the t propriety of 
introducing the measure at this time, 
and declared their resolution of 
withdrawing from the House, if Mr. 
Plunkett persisted in bringing on 
the debate. W r edo not understand 
the expediency or good sense of 
this resolution, which was subse- 
quently carried into effect in a wery 
marked mauuer, except it was 
meant to explain the largo majority 
anticipated against the petitions; 
for we do not see how Mr. Plunkett, 
acting as he expressed himself, 1 ' as 
a mere trustee for the petitioners, 
had any discretion to withdraw his 
motion, and comply with the de- 
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mand made on him. We are glad 
that he did not — the country is, 
' aware* of the decisive result. 

Two reflections naturally arise 
upon this state of things — they steer 
clear of the merits of the Catholic 
Question, and therefore we will 
venture to press them onfall parties, 
and conclude with them. In. the 
first place it is obvious, we think, 
that so long at least as things re- 
main in their present frightful state 
of disorder in Ireland, the fate of 
the Catholic Question is settled. 
That the restrictions sought to be 
removed are the cause of that state 
of things, or that their removal 
would restore peace and harmony, 
no sensible unprejudiced fnan will 
contend ; but all must agree that 
the agitation of the question is likely 
to keep alive and aggravate the 
ever of the public mind. We put 
it then to the good sense, and the 
right feeling of all parties, whether 
the question should not fora time at 
least be allowed to sleep ; whether 
time should not be given for old 
wounds to heal, for unkind feelings 
to die away, for the prejudices of 
both parties to clear oil, and for the 
merits of the ease to be seen un- 
exaggerated, without confusion, and 
free from the mists of passion. 
When it can be considered as a 
question disposed of for a time at 
least, the mind may learn to regard 
it as a matter of history, as a prob- 
lem to be solved by cool reasoning 
— and if its merits be, what its ad- 
vocates assert, it may hereafter be 
carried without acrimony or irrita- 
tion, no triumph on the one side, 
no defeat or mortification on the 
other. At all events, Ireland is not 
in a state to be wantonly tampered 
with — and what is so wanton, as to 
proefaim the importance of a mea- 
sure which it is known must fail, and 
to excite repeated hopes with a cer- 
tainty of repeated disappointments? 

'The second point is of more im- 
portance. To the Clergy of Ireland 
of whatever rank, and to the govern- 


ment of this kingdom, in all humility 
we raise our voice of intreaty and 
warning. Let us not be misunder- 
stood — we are making no accusa- 
tions, we are insinuating no re- 
proach — but in a country where a 
Protestant Church has been esta- 
blished for so many years, the 
Roman Catholic religion still flou- 
rishes, increasing in numbers, re- 
taining all its errors, corruptions, 
and superstitions. Why is this so ? 
ought it to be so — when truth and 
error are placed side by side, and 
brought into contrast one with ano- 
ther? Surely unless there be some 
strong countervailing cause, the 
beauty of truth should become more 
strikingly attractive from that very 
circumstance. If, indeed, the human 
mind be sunk in gross* and brutal 
ignorance, error and fable may 
be more congenial to it, than the 
clear and uncompromising language 
of truth— if the heart be corrupted 
by low and brutal habits of vice, 
that religion will be most agreeable 
which promises in effect a mecha- 
nical pardon for sin ; without the 
previous purification of the inner 
man. But why are the Irish still 
ignorant and still unreclaimed ? 
Difficulties doubtless are there 
thrown upon the Clergy from 
which we are -fortunately exempt; 
still if the difficulties are greater, 
so in proportion must fie the zeal, 
energy, and ability, to encounter 
them ; there is no more sacred duty 
imposed upon the ruling powers of 
this empire, than that of a most 
anxious selection of the men, who 
are to take charge of the spiritual 
interests of Ireland — and they who 
are appointed to the sacred charge* 
in whatever department, have a ten- 
fold obligation at this time to con- 
tinual residence, unwearied vigi- 
lance, the greatest exertions of 
temperate prudence, a prodigality 
of zeal, and a display of all the 
Christian graces, which may attract, 
inform, and stimulate their ignorant 
and miserable hearers. 
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• 2 Put. iiu 15. 

“Account that the long suffering of the 
Lord is salvation.’* 

Whether we take the examples of 
public or of private life, the history 
of nations or the experience of in- 
dividuals, there is one great cha- 
racter which marks the retributive 
justice of God. That character is 
patience and long suffering. God 
never strikes in punishment till after 
many and repeated warnings, till 
the ear is deaf and the eye is blind, 
till “ the measure of our iniquity is 
full r 

The declarations of Scripture on 
this point, bofh under the law and 
under the gospel are uniform and 
decisive. When the Almighty “ des- 
cended in the cloud and passed by '* 
before Moses, he proclaimed him- 
self “ The Lord , the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious , long suffer- 
ing and abundant in goodness and 
truth” So ajrain in the Psalms 
he is represented as “full of com- 
passion and mercy , long suffering 
and of great goodness , and like as a 
father pitieth his own children even 
so is the Lord merciful unto them that 
fear him ;for he knoweth whereof we 
art made, he remembereth that we are 
but dust. 9 ’ Under the gospel, we 
fiud the same character delineated 
in the same language. In St. Paul 
we read of “ th& riches of his good- 
ness and forbearance, and long suf- 
fering, 91 and again in the chapter 
before, us, u The Lord is long 
suffering to usward, not willing that 
any should perish, but thaLall should 
come to everlasting life 9 * and as 
Remembrancer. No, 54. 


it is still more strongly expressed 
in the words of the text, 4t Account 
the long suffering of the Lord is 
salvation 91 

That we may not only account, 
but that we also accept and ex- 
perience' this salvation, let the long 
suffering of God be the object of 
this day’s meditation. Like that 
Almighty Being in which it resides, 
it is about our path, and about our 
bed \ and spieth out all our ways . 
That we are at this moment alive 
to recount its mercies, is a proof 
of its existence. As then we are 
grateful for deliverances past, and as 
we hope for those to come, let Us 
consider with reverential awe the 
source from whence they arjse, and 
“ account 99 with ourselves how the* 
“ long suffering of God our Lord 99 
has been^ and how it may be “ our 
salvation .” 

In pursuance of this train of 
thought, our attention will be di- 
rected to two points, first to the 
use for which the long suffering of 
God was designed ; secondly to the 
abuse, to which it is too often per- 
verted. . 

First with respect to its use. A 
man has sinned ; he has committed 
an offence before God, against 
which has been uttered the threat 
of just indignation: in the course 
of God’s retributive justice* here 
below he expects the blow. Loss 
of health, of property, of character, 
of life, is the deserved and the ex- 
pected consequence of his crime. 
In a moment the blow which .threa- 
tened him is suspended, the storm 
which lowered over him, passes off, 
2T 
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the arm of the destroying angel is 
stayed. Why is this ? “ Is the Lord 
slack Concerning his promise ?" By 
no means. The blow is only sus- 
pended, but whether it will finally 
fall upon his head must depend 
uppn the use which he makes of the 
interval. The justice of the Ai. 
mighty is held back by his mercy, 
that the sinner may repent and live. 
“ I have no pleasure saith the Lord 
God in the death of the wicked , 
hut that the wicked should turn 
from his ways and live ; turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways, for why 
will ye die , O house of Israel?* 9 When 
God therefore grants a respite, it 
is that by humiliation and penitence 
the sentence may be ultimately re- 
versed. Wlien even Aliab himself, 
lying under the just condemnation of 
God, “rent his clothes, put sackcloth 
upon himself, and fasted," what was 
the word of ihe Almighty? “ Stent 
thou, how Ahah humbleth himself 
before me ? because he humbleth 
himself before me, I will not bring 
the evil in his days, but in his son's 
days, will I bring the evil upon his 
house " When again, the prophet 
Jonah cried unto" the city of Ni- 
neveh, “ Yet forty days and Ni- 
neveh shall be overthrown, 7 * why 
was the interval allowed ? not to 
prepare them for destruction, but 
to give them one opportunity more 
of salvation. That opportunity was 
taken, “ God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil way , and 
God repented of the evil that he said 
he would do unto them , and he did 
it not." 

To us, as Christians, the long suf- 
fering of our Lord is to be ac- 
counted still more peculiarly for 
salvation. From beginning to end 
the covenant of the Gospel is a co- 
venant of accepted repentance. If 
we will repent, we believe and we 
knowr, that the blood of Christ w ill 
secure to that repentance mercy 
and acceptance. God is not willing 
that dny of his children in Christ 
should perish* What escapes have 


we all experienced from the con- 
sequences of our sins. How do the 
mercies of his providence and grace, 
daily and hourly struggle with our 
perversities. Look how jar the east 
is from the west, even so far hath he 
put our sins from us. How many 
of us are daily in the habit of pro- 
voking the anger of God by our 
sensuality, by our selfishness, by our 
avarice, by our neglect. And yet 
we travel onwards apparently happy 
and secure. Would that this long suf- 
fering of God, would that this sus- 
pension of his just judgments could 
turn our hearts ami reform our 
livqs ! Now is the very moment 
for repentance: to day, the day of 
security and of ease, hear his voice 
and harden not your hearts ; to- 
morrow when the storm-hursts upon 
our heads, when punishment from 
without, and reproach from within, 
harass and torment our souls, who 
shall dare to sav, that then he will 
be able to repent ? Account then 
that the long suffering of the Lord 
is salvation, that every protection 
from the consequences of sin, that 
every escape from just punishment 
is a call from Heaven to penitence 
and to a better life. As such they 
were intended, and as such let them 
be obeyed. 

For, secondly if we consider the 
abuse to which the long suffering 
of (rod is too often perverted ; men 
are apt to imagine that because God 
does not now strike them, that he 
never will. With the Almighty for 
our judge, can we think that delay 
will ensure oblivion, or that any 
respite will disarm the power of final 
justice? Because we live in appa- 
ren! security, are we therefore really 
"secure? How was it in the ancient 
world ? They eat and they drank 
until ihe very day that Noah entered 
into the ark — and khew not until the 
flood came and took them all away — 
s f ) shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be. So it was with Jerusalem of 
old, so will it he also with ourselves. 
This is indeed one of the great dan- 
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gers of sin, that it at once hardens 
the heart and infatuates the judgment. 
We cannot see the danger, though 
it is even at our very doors. This 
is the punishment that axvaiteth 
every one to whom the Almighty 
hath given a space to repent , but he 
repen teth not . 

Let it also be remembered that 
the longer the time, that the long 
suffering of the Lord affords us, the 
heavier will be the account of the 
Impenitent, and the severer their 
condemnation. It is not only for a 
series of single sins, but it is for a 
mass of ingratitude, of obstinacy, 
and of neglect that such a man will 
have to answer. This is the hard- 
ness and the impenitence , which in 
the pregnant language of the Apos- 
tle, treasures tip to a man wrath 
against the day of wrath. And, let 
that day of wrath come when it may 
how bitter a pang will the sinner 
feel, when he remembers the oppor- 
tunities which be has neglected, the 
warning which he has despised, the 
times when Christ would have taken 
him under his wings and he would 
not ! How to such a man must his 
soul be left unto him desolate ! 

Let him, who is now living in this 
fearful state, consider also, that time 
and chance make uo difference with 
God, as they do with man, nor will 
any thing finally disappoint his Al- 
mighty purpose. Beloved , be not 
ignorant of this one thing , that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day. No distance of time therefore 
can save a man from punishment; 
the Almighty is slow ill his anger, 
but he is sure in his judgment. 

When then we consider the danger, 
which attends the abuse of God's long 
suffering, we shall be yet more anx- 
ious to account it for salvation. Let 
the words of the*wise man sink into 
our hearts : Say not , I have sinned , 
and what harm has happened unto 
me? for though the Lord is long 
suffering , he will in no wise let thee 
go . Distance will not abate the 


severity, nor will tjme dimmish the 
certaiuty of our punishment. God, 
says the Psalmi&t, is a righteous 
judge , strong and patient , and God 
is provoked every day , but if a man 
will not turn t he will whet his sword , 
he hath bent his bow and made it 
ready . 

In whatever impunity therefore a 
man has hitheito lived, let him not 
ihink that it will long continue. The 
judgments of Heaven, even in this 
world are very fearful, and much 
more so will they he in the next. 
The time will come, and soon come, 
when the opportunities of repentance 
w hich he lias neglected will he with- 
drawn, when the offers of pardon, 
which he' lias despised, will he no 
more repeated. There is a time 
when the spirit of God will no lon- 
ger strive with man. 

The longer therefore we have con- 
tinued in this fancied security, the 
nearer is the danger ; the more we 
have provoked the patience and long 
suffering of God, the more severe 
will he our condemnation. Not a 
moment is to he lost in turning the 
mercy of God to account, in ac- 
cepting these gracious offers of Re- 
demption. By his patience and his 
long suff ering, the Almighty declares 
himself a tender and an affectionate 
father, who by these continuing acts 
of mercy, would win us to salvation. 
To pass them oil in carelessness and 
neglect, to refuse the covenant of 
the Gospel so long kept open for us, 
is to tempt God and Christ. 

Whether in our own case this long 
suffering may be further continued, 
none of u& can tell ; to day there- 
fore let us account it salvation; TO 
DAY is the offer of pardon arid 
reconciliation made ; to day there- 
fore, if ye will hear his voice , harden 
not your hearts : To MORttov r # the 
spirit of grace may no longer strive 
with the hardened and impenitent 
sinner — to morrow instead of being 
called to repentance, we may be 
summoned to judgment. 

T. R. 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Gen. xv. 18. 

“ In the same day the Lord made a co- 
venant with Abraham, saying, 

“ Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates.” 

This promise was fulfilled in the 
days of David and Solomon, con- 
cerning which latter, we are ex- 
pressly told, 1 Kings, iv. 21. that 
<c he reigned over all kingdoms, 
from the river unto the land of the 
Philistines, and unto the border of 
Egypt/ 1 — Wells . 

Jcr. xlix. 19, und 1. 44. 

“ After having descended the out- 
ermost bank you go about a furlong 
upon the level strand, before you 
come to the immediate bank of the 
Jordan. The second bank is so be- 
set with bushes and trees, such as ta- 
marisks, willows, oleanders, &c. that 
you can see no water, till you have 
madeyour way through them. In this 
thicket anciently, (and the same is 
reported of it at this day) several 
sorts of wild beasts were wont to 
harbour themselves, whose being 
washed out of their covert, by the 
overflowing of the river, gave occa- 
sion to that allusion of the Prophet 
Jeremiah^ • He shall come up like 
a lion from the swelling of Jordan/” 
— The same. 

St. Luke x. 30. 

The distance of Jericho from Je- 
rusalem is reckoned by Josephus to 
be 150 furlongs, or near nineteen 
miles, the same author adding, that 
the whole country between them is 
all rock and desert, and for this 
reason apt to be infested with 
thieves , which in all likelihood gave 
occasion to our blessed Lord to in. 
stance, in this part of the country, 
whwe he says, " A certain man 
wrent down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, and fell among thieves/’*— TAe 
same. 

St. Matt. xxiv. 41. 

u Scarcely had we reached the 
apartment at Nazareth, prepared 
r * for our reception, when, looking 


from the window into the court-yard 
belonging to the house, we beheld 
two women grinding at the mill, in 
a manner most forcibly illustrating 
the saying of our Saviour. The two 
women seated upon the ground op- 
posite each other, held between 
them two round flat stones. In 
the centre of the upper stone, 
was a cavity for pouring in the 
corn; and, by the side of this, an 
upright wooden handle for moving 
the stone. As the operation began, 
one of the women, with her right 
hand, pushed this handle to the wo- 
man opposite, who again sent it to 
her companion, thus ,communiea- 
ting a rotatory and very rapid mo- 
tion to the upper stone-, their left 
bands being all the while employed 
in supplying fresh corn as fast as 
the bran and flour escaped from the 
sides of the machine/’ — Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels , vol. ii. 

Dent. xxv. 4. 1 Cor. ix. 9. 

41 We observed the manner of get- 
ting in the harvest at Nazareth ; it 
is carried on the backs of camels ; 
and tlie com, being afterwards 
placed in heaps, is trodden out by 
bullocks , walking in a circle, some- 
thing like the mode of treading corn 
in the Crimea, where horses are used 
for this purpose.” — The same • 

Gen. xxxvii. 13. 

“ The sacred story of events, 
transacted in the fields of Sichem, 
from our earliest years, is remem- 
bered with delight; but with the ter- 
ritory before our eyes, where those 
events took place, and in the view 
of objects existing, as they were 
described above three thousand 
years ago, the grateful impression 
kindles into ecstacy. Along the 
valley we beheld ** a company of 
Ishmaclites coming from Gilead,’ as 
in the days of Reuben and Judah, 
with their camels bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, who would 
gladly have purchased another Jo- 
seph of his brethren, and conveyed 
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him, as a slave, to some Potiphar, in 
Egypt* Upon the hills around, , 
hocks and herds were feeding, as of 
old ; nor in the simple garb of the 
shepherds of Samaria, was there 
any thing repugnant to the notions 
we may entertain of the appearance 
presented by the sons of Jacob.”— 
The same . 

St John vi. 1. 

ft Far' beneath appeared other 
plains, one lower than the other, 
in regular gradation, extending to the 
sea of Tiberias, or sea of Galilee. 
This immense lake, almost equal in 
the grandeur of its appearance to 
that of Geneva, spreads its waters 
over all the lower territory, extend- 
ing from the north-east towards the 
south-west, and then bearing east 
of us. Its eastern shores present a 
sublime scene of mountains, ex- 
tending towards the north and 
south, and seeming to close it ‘in 
at either extremity, both towards 
Chorazin , where the Jordan enters ; 
and the Aulon, or Campus magnus, 
through which it flows to the Dead 
Sea. The cultivated plains reach- 
ing to the borders, which we beheld 
at an amazing depth below our 
vitew, resembled, by the various 
hues which their different produce 
exhibited, the motley pattern of a 
vast carpet. To the north appeared 
snowy summits, towering beyond 
a series of intervening mountains 
with unspeakable greatness. Wc 
considered them as the summits of 
Libanus; but the Arabs belonging 
to our caravan called the principal 
eminence Jtbel el Sich, saying it 
was near Damascus ; probably, 
therefore, a part of the chain of 
Libanus. This summit was so lofty, 
that the snow entirely covered the 
upper part of it; not lying in 
patches, as I have seen it, during 
Summer, upoh the tops of very 
elevated mountains, (for instance, 
upon that of Ben Nevis in Scot- 
land) but investing all the higher 
part ivith that perfect white and 
smooth velvet-like appearance which 
snow only exhibits when it is very 


deeff; a striking spectacle in such 
a climate, where the beholder, seek- 
ing protection from a burning sun, 
almost considers the firmament on 
fire. The elevated plains upon the 
mountainous territory beyond the 
northern extremity of the lake are 
called by a name in Arabic, which 
signifies, “ the Wilderness .” To 
this wilderness it was, that John, 
the precursor of the Messiah, and 
our Lord himself retired. To the 
south-west, at the distance only of 
ttvelve miles, we beheld Mount Tha- 
b6r, having a conical form, and 
standing quite insular, upon the 
northern side of the wide plains 
of Esdraelon. The mountain whence 
this superb view was presented, 
consists entirely of lime-stone ; the 
prevailing constituent of all the 
mountains in Greece, Asia Minor,. 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine.” 

“ The lake now continued in 
view upon our left. The wind ren- 
dered its surface rough, and called 
to mind the situation of our Sa- 
viours disciples, when, in one of 
the small vessels which traverse the 
waters, they were tossed in a storm, 
and saw Jesus, in the fourth watch 
of the night, walking to them upon 
the waves. Often as this subject 
lias been painted, combining a num- 
ber of circumstances adapted for 
the representation of sublimity, no 
artist has been aware of the un- 
common grandeur of the scenery, 
memorable on account of the trans- 
action. The lake of Gennesareth 
is surrounded by objects well cal- 
culated to heighten the solemn im- 
pression made by such a picture ; 
and, independent of the local feel- 
ings likely to be excited in its con- 
templation, affords one of the most 
striking prospects in the Holy Land. 

It is by comparison alone* that, 
any due conception of the appear- 
ance it presents can be conveyed to 
the minds of those who have not 
seen it ; and, speaking of it com- 
paratively, it may be described as 
longer and finer than any of ouf 
Cumberland and Westmoreland 
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lakes, although perhaps It yields iu 
majesty to the stupendous features 
of Loch Lomond, in Scotland. It 
does not possess the vastness of ihe 
lake of Geneva, although it much 
resembles it in particular points of 
view. The lake of Locarno, in 
Italy, conies nearest to it in point 
of picturesque beauty, although it 
is destitute of any thing similar to 
the islands by which that majestic 
piece of water is adorned. It is 
inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, 
in the height of its surrounding 
mountains, to the lake Asphaltites, 
but its broad aud extended surface, 
covering the bottom of a profound 
valley, environed by lofty and pre- 
cipitous eminences, added to the 
impression of a certain reverential 
awe, under which every Christian 
pilgrim approaches it, gives it a 
character of dignity unparalleled by 
any similar scenery.” The satne. 

Gen. xxvii, 27, 28. Deut. viii. 7, 8, 9. 

“ The road was mountainous, 
rocky, and full of loose stones, yet 
the cultivation was every where 
marvellous; it afforded one of the 
most striking pictures of human in- 


dustry which it is possible to be- 
hold. The limestone rocks and 
stony valleys of Judaea were entirely 
covered with plantations of figs, 
vines, and olive-trees ; not a single 
spot seemed to have been neglected. 
The hills from their bases to their 
utmost summits, were entirely eo-^ 
vered with gardens; all of these" 
were free from weeds, and in the 
highest state of agricultural perfec- 
tion. Even the sides of the most 
barren mountains bad been rendered 
fertile, by being divided into ter- 
races, like steps rising one above 
another, whereon soil had been ac- 
cumulated with astonishing labour. 

“ Under a wise and beneficent 
government, the produce of the 
Holy Land would exceed all calcu- 
lation. Its perennial hanvest; the 
salubrity of its air; its limpid 
springs; its rivers, lakes, and match- 
less plains ; its hills and vales ; all 
these, added to the serenity, of its 
climate, prove this land to he in- 
deed * a field which the Lord hath 
blessed: God hath given it of the 
dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine.* ” — The same . 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No, 17. — Henry II. 

Henry II. suffered Beckett to re- 
turn to this country withont any dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of the validity 
of the constitutions of Clarendon, 
but not without an understanding 
that they should be received and ob- 
served as law. This compromise 
was a triumph to Beckett, who had 
gone into banishment rather than 
make the required concessioti, and 
regained possession of his sec with 
that concession still unmade. His 
life was subsequently sacrificed to 
the violation of the tacit agreement 
which he had entered into with the 
king, but the penance to which that 
^ince submitted*, left no doubf as 


to the side for which victory ulti- 
mately declared. Before and after 
his murder the fortunes of the Arch- 
bishop prevailed, and it is our duty 
to inquire into the causes of his 
success. 

Roman Catholic writers have una- 
nimously attributed it to the spi- 
ritual power of the Pope, and the 
majority, if not the whole, of our En- 
glish historians encourage a similar 
opinion. The former may he excused 
for taking a prejudiced view of the 
question. The latter have not pre- 
sumed to enquire for themselves, but 
tread contentedly in the steps of their 
predecessors. In fact, it is this prac- 
tice of following earlier historians, 
without correcting their statements 
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by an appeal to the earliest or 
contemporary authors, which has 
misled both the Fapist and the Pro- 
testant. 

it is certain that many years did 
not elapse after the death of Henry 
II. before the Pope had established 
an enormous power in Great Bri- 
tain. And writers of no general in- 
formation or independent habits of 
thinking, who lived under that 
state of things, concluded naturally 
enough, that it had existed before 
their time, and had produced every 
effect with which it had the slight- 
est connection. Finding that Hen- 
ry II. submitted to the Pope and the 
Clergy, they attributed his submis- 
sion to their power. It did not oc- 
cur to them to ask whether that 
power was then in being, whether 
Henry gave way by necessity or by 
design, whether his politic and 
cunning compliance with commands 
which his predecessors would have 
despised, was not the cause rather 
than the effect of that usurped au- 
thority which Rome enjoyed in En- 
gland. Matthew Paris and other 
historians of the same age and cha- 
racter could not be expected to 
tdke this view of the question. To 
mark the progress of Papal en- 
croachment, was as foreign to their 
intention as it was beyond their abi- 
lity. They took it for granted that 
Rome had always Been what it ap- 
peared to them to be, and Protestants 
who are contented to follow their 
lead, will not easily prove the con- 
trary. If the Church of Rome jk>s- 
sessed an overruling power i;i Bri- 
tain antecedent to the reign of 
Henry, that power must be referred 
back to very remote anliquity. While 
it the origin of that power among 
us can be traced to political events, 
the claims of the Papist may be ea- 
sily oyertlirow'n and the sneers of 
the intidel historian be safely treated 
with contempt. Hume and his ad- 
mirers attribute every thing to su- 
perstition, They endeavour to per- 
suade us that the ecclesiastical do- 
mination owed its rise and its conti- 


nuance to the credulity of human 
nature, and they insinuate that the 
whole fabric of religion rests upon 
-the same base. By shewing that 
their general proposition is erro- 
neous, we shall put them to the ne- 
cessity of producing better proof of 
the inference which they design to 
draw from it. 

Every event in the history of 
Henry II. tends to shew that his 
submission to the ecclesiastical 
power was not produced by obe- 
dience to existing prejudices, or pre- 
established laws. The head and 
front of bis offending, was an obsti- 
nate defence of the antient customs 
of his realm, and he yielded to 
those persons who were bent upon 
overturning them, not from super- 
stition but from policy. 

So little did the English Bishops 
believe in their right to excommuni- 
cate the king, of in the Pope's right 
to lay ihe nation under an interdict, 
or in the Primate’s right to renounce 
the laws of England, and appeal 
without reserve to Rome, that they 
adhered one and all to Henry, aud 
continued their allegiance in spite of 
the threats and deminciations of 
Beckett. In his letters to Pope 
Alexander, lie complains grievously 
of this desertion* In Ins letters to 
liis suffragans he reproaches them 
with their cowardice, and subser- 
viency. Alexander at his request 
addressed himself both to Henry 
and the Bishops, entreating rather 
than requiring the submission of the 
former, and exhorting the latter to 
use their influcn-ce with their sove- 
reign, and persuade him to return 
to his duty. The reply of Gilbert 
Bishop of London, is exceedingly 
curious. He informs the Pope that 
Ilenry received their remonstrances 
with attention and respect, but 
shewed no disposition to retract his 
claims ; that he professed himself 
ready “ to submit to the judgment 
and counsel of the Church of his own 
kingdom” and willing to consent to 
the return of Archbishop Beckett if 
he would make the same declaration. 
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“ On this account/’ proceeds Gil- 
bert# “ we entreat your excellency 
to restrain and moderate your de- 
sire to avenge the injuries of the 
Church# lest by pronouncing a sen- 
tence of interdict, or declaring us 
to be cut off from the community of 
the faithful, you subvert afid destroy 
an immense number of Churches# 
and irrevocably separate our king 
and our kingdom from obtdiei\ce to 
the See of Rome . — . . . . The royal 
blood may consent hereafter to what 
it now rejects and spurns. — When 
the king has prevailed# he will the 
more readily and more honourably 
obey. He can only be conquered 
by kindness# patience, and advice. 
It is prudent to throw a part of the 
cargo into the sea, in order to es, 
cape Jhe destruction which the 
storm and the waves prepare. This 
is not the foolish language of a spu- 
rious moderation. If this affair should 
terminate in the confirmed banish- 
ment of the Archbish&p, and Eng- 
land should no longer obey your 
commands — shall you not then 
think that it would have been better 
to have yielded in time# than to have 
taken a part in the quarrel witli so 
much violence and severity? For 
even if the greater part of our order 
endures persecution, and refuses 
to renounce your authority, some 
one will still be found ready to bow 
the knee to Baal and receive the 
Pall of Canterbury .from the baud 
of the idol. Nor will there be want- 
ing successors to our episcopal 
seats, who will occupy our places, 
and preside over our cathedrals, and 
obey that false God with implicit 
devotion. Many men anticipate 
these events — hoping that offence 
will come — and that right will be 
turned into wrong. The evils, 
therefore, that we deplore are not 
peculiarly our own. If you are not 
prepared to obstruct their progress, 
ifre foresee the entire subversion of 
this Church — and, weary of our 
Jives# we shall curse the day on 
^hich we were born.” 

; >^Jhis'’ is the language of one who 

i 


was# or affected to be, devoted to 
. the See of Rome, t> ut who knew 
that it had little effective hold on 
England. Bishop Gilbert talks of 
losing the coutroul of this nation, 
but bis words clearly prove that it 
was still to be acquired. Pope 
Alexander acquiesced in the justice 
of his reasonings, and ventured not 
to have recourse to excommuni- 
cation or interdict. And had Henry 
been involved in no other dispute# 
he would either have compelled 
Beckett to live and die in banish- 
ment, or the See of Canterbury 
would have been regained by a sub- 
scription to the constitutions of 
Clarendon. 

But it happened# fortunately for 
the temporal power of the Pope, 
that the king of England# at this 
conjuncture# was at war with half 
of Europe ; and his continental sub- 
jects gave him incessant occupation. 
He was master, in right of his fa- 
ther, of Anjou and Touraine ; in 
that of his mother, of Normandy 
and Maine ; in that of his w ife, of 
Guienne, Poictou, Xaintonge# Au- 
vergne,Perigord, Angoumois and the 
Limousin. Brittany was annexed 
to these states; and they amounted 
on the whole to a third of the 
French monarchy. But this appa- 
rent strength proved real weakness. 
The nobles of these provinces were 
always ready to revolt — their su- 
preme head, the king of France# 
was always ready to receive and 
protect them ; and England was 
drained of her wealth and her peo- 
ple in order to preserve ati uncer- 
tain vacillating authority over coun- 
tries which ought to be independent 
of her. It was on this account that 
Lewis received and encouraged 
Beckett ; hoping to embroil Henry 
with the Pope and the^Clergy ; and 
to sow the seeds* of disaffection 
among his-English subjects. It was 
on this account that Henry was so 
ready to treat with the Archbishop 
and with Alexander# expecting 1 by 
their influence to increase his au- 
thority abroad in a greater degree 
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than they could diminish it at home, friends at home and abroad, that 
He was willing* to surrender some the Scotch were repulsed, the rebels 
portion of his prerogative in order discomfited und punished, and the 
to break the alliance between the king’s dominions in France secured 
Pope and the king of France. He before the termination of the cam- 
was willing to avail himself of paign. Henry accomplished the 
Beckett's interest at the court of purpose which he had in view, 
Lewis. He was anxious to transfer and his dominions enjoyed ten 
the combat from the continent to years of peace. The prudence and 
Britain: he preferred a spiritual to firmness of his domestic adminis- 
a temporal* war. He gained a little tration, reflected credit upon the 
breathing time by permitting Beck- remainder of his reign ; and the 
*ett to return, and trusted to his own troubles which marked its close are 
vigour and skill for protection attributable to the profligate am- 
against the mischiefs which it might bition of his children, rather than lo 
occasion. This short-sighted policy his own or to the Pope’s miscon- 
became the bane of every kingdom duct. But the fact of having twice 
in its turn. Potentates, one after humbled the greatest prince of his 
another, suffered tnemselves to be age, was.au accession of strength to 
cajoled by Rome ; and then they Rome of which churchmen them 
assisted in subjecting other princes selves did not suspect the value, 
to a yoke Nvhich might have been It laid a foundation for their power 
cast off by an united effort. in that coiner of civilized Europe 

In the case of Henry II., the evil from which alone it had been hither- 
consequences of concession were to excluded. It impressed the peo- 
mauifest almost immediately. The pie with an exalted notion of the 
Church had triumphed at the res. Popes consequence ; and taught the 
toration of Beckett, and another priesthood that there was a sceptre 
trophy was laid at her shrine whin within their grasp. Henry's tom- 
the king did penance for his share per and taleuts retarded the eonse- 
in the Archbishop’s murder. It is quences of his folly ; but they re- 
plcMii that this penance was not the niaitied in reserve until a weaker 
effect of remorse. Henry’s affairs monarch should suffer them to be 
were in a critical and alarming state, exhibited in their real colours. 

His son, whom he had imprudently There can be no doubt therefore 
crowned, and admitted to a share that the reign of this celebrated 
in the government, revolted at the prince is the mra from which wc 
head of a considerable portion of are to dale the Pope’s authority iu 
the nobility ; and at the instigation England, and that its establishment 
of his father-in-law, the king of arose from the king’s inability to 

France. The Scotch invaded and defend his continental dominions, 

overran the northern part of his do- without the aid of continental allies, 
minions, and the disaffection of Whatever benefit England derived 
subjects and open assaults of rivals from her Norman Kings, and many 
filled his continental territories with and important benefits were derived 
dismay. All powers seemed in from that source, they were pur- 
league against the unfortunate chased at the expence of religious as 

Henry ; and he broke their alliance well as of civil liberty. Three hun- 

by throwing himself into the arms d red years of Popish supremacy and 
of the Church. A penance which ecclesiastical usurpation, were the 
his forefathers wo’uld have scorned, effects of Henry’s efforts to p re- 
was the price at which he escaped serve Normandy, Anjou, and Gui- 
from his embarrassments, and it enne. The ignorance of the popu- 
raised such a spirit among his lace was favourable to the designs 
Remembrancer, No. 54. 2 U 
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of the priesthood. The light which 
had dawned in Europe, did not ex- 
tend beyond the Clergy; and the 
ostentatious subserviency of such 
princes, as Louis and Henry, was 
sufficient to rivet the chains of Rome 
around the necks of their unhappy 
subjects. Why these princes did 
not agree among themselves and set 
the Pope at defiance, and much 
more why the latter did not co- 
alesce with the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and thus enable himself to 
withstand the united efforts of 
France and Rome, are points which 
must be referred to the ignorance of 
those times, and to the arts by 
which it is always easy to promote 
distrust and disunion. But that 
the common people should follow 
the example of their rulers, and 
learn of them to submit implicitly 
to spiritual tyranny, is a circum- 
stance which can excite no surprise. 
Accustomed to the government of 
absolute monaiths, they consented 
to trausfer their obedience to the 
supreme head of the Church. — A 
practice which had the sanction of 
the mightiest princes, was readily 
embraced by their oppressed and 
barbarous slaves : and the artful 
politicians who intended to govern 
aud to oppress by the overpowering 
influence of the Pope, established 


an authority to which kings them- 
selves became subservient. 

The internal state of religion du- 
ring the reign of Henry II. under- 
went little or no alteration. The 
improvements in his domestic admi- 
nistration were the result of a vi- 
gorous mind, and an undisputed 
sway. The principles of Christi- 
anity do not appear to have regu- 
lated cither his public or his private 
life. The latter was immoral and 
licentious ; the former always able, 
often unjust. He effected a great 
reform in the courts of justice, and 
euforced general obedience to the 
laws. But he regarded the Clergy 
rather as instruments of political 
power than as promoters of civili- 
zation and internal improvement. 
The strictness of his government 
extended undoubtedly to'his eccle- 
siastical subjects, and their more 
flagrant faults were corrected and 
restrained. But an estimate of the 
objects of discipline in this reign, 
may be formed from the circum- 
stance of finding it gravely enacted 
at the council of Westminster, held 
in 1175, by Richard Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that clerks who per- 
sisted in wearing long hair, should 
he shorn by their respective Arch- 
deacons. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


As long as God giveth me life,’' 
said Bishop Ridley, * c he shall not 
only have my heart, but my mouth 
and pen to defend his truth.” 

“ Know you,” says he, in a letter 
to Bradford, a fellow-martyr for the 
truth, “ that concerning the matter 
you mean (that is, God's election 
and pxedestination), I have in Latin 
drawn out the places of the Scrip- 
tures, and upon the same have noted 
wbat I can for the time. Sir, in 
these matters I am so fearful that I 
dare not speak further, yea almost 
none otherwise, than the very text 


dpth, as it were, lead me by the 
hand .” — Gloucester Ridley. 

“ They be good works/’ replied 
Herbert, when some one reminded 
him of the re-edifying Layton 
Church, and his many acts of 
mercy, “ if they be sprinkled with 
the blood of Christ, ,and not other- 
wise.” — Isaac Walton . 


ft Is it heresie and treason,” re- 
plied Bishop Coverdale, in his de- 
fence of a martyred Protestant, “ to 
teach no erroneous doctrine, to 
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teach onely those things that Scrip- 
ture leadeth unto, to mainteyne no 
erroure, to move no insurrection, to 
be falsely slandered, to confute the 
false opinion of the Anabaptists, 
to detest and abhor all such sectes, 
to set forth the glory of God, obe- 
dience to the higher powers, and the 
true religion of Christ? Doth it 
smell and savoure nothinge but lie. 
resie and’ treason to beleve in the 
blessed Trtmite, to beleve the in- 
carnacfon, passion, death, and re- 
surrection of oure Lorde and Saviour 
Jesus Christ? Is it heresye and 
treason for a sinner to desire God 
to forge ve him, to trust only in the 
death of Christ, to set forth good 
workes, to beleve that there is a 
holy Church, to beleve a life after 
this, to speake reverently of saintes, 
to call our lady a virgin immaculate 
and undefiled, to knowledge a 
Christen beleve concerning the body 
and bioude of our Lorde, to ascribe 
unto saintes the honour that Scrip- 
ture willcth them to have, to praie 
for the Kyng and his Counsaill, &c. ? 
Do such things smell and savoure 
nothing but heresie and treason ? 
Woe unto them that call good etfell 
aifd evell good, darknesse light and 
light darknesse, swete sower and 
sower swete V — A ConJ'utacion of 
that Treatise which one John Stan - 
dish made against the Protestacion 
of D. Barnes , in the year MDXL • 
wherein the Holy Scriptures ( per- 
verted and wrested in his sayd Trea- 
tise ) are restored to their owne true 
understanding agayne . By Myles 
Cover dale. 


When Bernard Gilpin first took 
upon him the care of a parish, he 
laid it down as a maxim, t€ to do 
all the good in his power there." 

A few days g before his death, 
he ordered himself to be raised in 
his bed, and liis friends, acquain- 
tance, and' dependents to be called 
in. 

“ He first sent for the poor, and 
beckoning them to his bed-side, he 
told them he found he was going 


out of the world — he hoped that 
they would be his witnesses at the 
great day, that he had endeavoured 
to do his duty among them, and he 
prayed God to remember them after 
he was gone. He would not have 
them weep for him ; if ever he had 
told them tiny thing good, he would 
have them remember that in his 
stead. Above all things, he ex- 
horted them to fear God, and keep 
his commandmeuts : telling them, 
if they would do this, they could 
never be left comfortless. 

“ He next ordered his scholars to 
be called in : to these likewise he 
made a short speech, reminding 
them, that this was their time, if 
they had any desire, to qualify 
themselves for being of use in the 
world — that learning was well worth 
their attention, but virtue was much 
more so. 

“ He next exhorted his servants ; 
and then sent for several persons/ 
who had not heretofore profited by 
his advice according to his wishes, 
and upon whom lie imagined his 
dying words might have a better 
effect. His speech began to falter 
before he finished his exhortations. 
The remaining hours of his life he 
spent in prayer, and broken con- 
versations with some select friends, 
mentioning often the consolations 
of the Gospel — declaring they were 
the only true ones — that nothing 
else could bring a man peace at the 
last. He died upon the 4th of 
March, 1503, in the G6th year of his 
age.” — Gilpin. 

“ In these disturbances, a neigh- 
bour came on a Sunday, after the 
evening service was ended, -to visit 
and condole with Dr. Sanderson. 
To whom he spake with a com- 
posed patience, and said, ‘*God 
hath restored me to my desired pri- 
vacy with my wife and children : 
where I hoped to have met with 
quietness and it proves not so : but 
I will lafiour to be pleased, because 
God, on whom 1 depend, sees it is 
not fit for me to be quiet. I praise 
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him, that he hath by his grace pre- 
vented me from hiaking shipwreck 
of a good conscience, to maintain ' 
me in a place of great reputation 
and profit : and though my con- 
dition be such, that 1 need the last, 
yet I submit ; for God did not send 
me into this world to do my own, 
but suffer his will, and I will obey 
it/ Thus by a sublime depending 
on his wise, and powerful, and mer- 
ciful Creator, he did cheerfully 
submit to what God had appointed, 
justifying the truth of that doctrine, 
which he had preached.” 

His last will was made about 
three w'eeks before his death ; about 
which time finding his strength to 
decay by reason of bis constant in- 
firmity, and a consumptive cough 
added to it, lie retired to his cham- 
ber, expressing a desire to enjoy 
liis last thoughts to himself in pri- 
vate, without disturbance or care, 
especially of what might concern 
this world. And that none of his 
Clergy might suffer, he did by com- 
mission empower his Chaplain to 
give institutions to all livings or 


Church-preferments during this his 
disability to do it himself. 

“ In the time of his retirement, 
he longed for his dissolution ; and 
when some that loved him, prayed 
for his recovery, if he at any time 
found any amendment, he seemed to 
be displeased, saying, * his friends 
said their prayers backwards for 
him ; and that it was not his desire 
to live a useless life, and by filling 
up a place keep another out of it, 
that might do God and his Church 
service/ He would often with much 
joy and thankfulness mention, ‘ that 
during his being a housekeeper 
(which was more than forty years), 
there had not been one buried out of 
his family, and that he was now likely 
to be the first/ He would also 
often mention with thankfulness, 
that till he was threescore years of 
age, he had never spent five shil- 
lings in law, nor (upon himself) so 
much in wine ; and rejoiced much 
that he had so lived as never to cause 
an hour's sorrow to his good father; 
and hoped he should die without an 
enemy/’ Isaac Walton . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CHURCH’S ADVICE TO HER 
CLERGY. 

( Bp. Ken's Ichabod , p. 44. J 
" Take heed to yourselves , that 
you want not that grace you offer 
others ; that, when you save others, 
you perish not as cast-aways your- 
selves. Feel the power of that religion 
you preach, and preach the power 
you feel. Be what you persuade 
others to be. 

Take heed to yourselves , and con- 
sider what manner of men you 
oughJt to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness. 

Take heed to yourselves , that you 
pull not down with a wicked life, 
what you ; build up with an holy 
doctrine. If there be, no such thing 
4 tas religion, preach it not; if there 
be, Jive it ; if a loo.se life may be 


allowed, do not preach against it; 
and if it may not be allowed, do 
not live it: be not deceived, and 
deceive not others. Preach exactly, 
and live exactly : as you think all 
the week how to speak upon Sun- 
day t so resolve upon Sunday how to 
live all the week. 

Ttike heed to yo\irstlves , and walk 
wisely towards them that are with- 
out, that whereas they speak evil of 
you, they may be ashamed, consi- 
dering the nature and end of your 
conversation. 

Take heed to y out selves. You have 
many eyes upon your infirmities, 
you have many spectators of your 
faults to find, to aggravate, and to 
publish them : God forbid that you 
should do evil in the eyes of the 
whole world, the good part whereof 
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watchetfi on your virtues, to imitate 
you : tjie evil part watcheth on your 
vices to traduce you : you are as 
lights upon a hill, “ walk as in the 
light.” 

Take heed to yourselves, if not 
for others, yet for your own souls. 
Preach not of heaven, and fall short 
of it : preach not of hell, and fall 
into it: of grace and duty, and yet 
live without them. 

Take heed to yourselves . Vigi- 
# iaut is your tempter, great are your 
trials, many are your temptations, 
much the opposition you will meet; 
for weighty is your work, you de- 
stroy the power of Satan ; you en- 
gage the powers pf hell. 

Take heed to yourselves . You have 
the same nature with others, but you 
commit not the like sins with others ; 
the sins that dwell in you, are the 
same with other mens; the sins 
that are committed by you, are 
greater than other mens. Watch 
then over your evil nature; take 
care that you transgress not against 
knowledge, wilfully ; against your 
trust, unfaithfully*; against your 
profession, hypocritically ; against 
others, very offensively; against % 
tl^e honour of God and his ways, 
very dangerously. 

Take heed to yourselves, that you 
may be blessed in your undertak- 
ing ; let your ways please God, as 
you hope God will bless your ways, 
if not for your own, yet for other 
men's souls sake take heed to your- 
selves: speak from your hearts to 
their hearts; be not entangled by 
sin, that you may be able to speak 
against sin ; do as you preach, that 
the world may see you mean as you 
preach.” 

INSTRUCTIONS TO CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 

The following plain &nd practical 
Instructions to Churchwardens, re- 
lative to the due execution of their 
office, have fallen into our hands ; 
and we trust that we shall not offend 


their excellent author by giving to 
them the publicity which they de. 
•serve. 

“ You have taken upon yourself the 
office of Churchwarden, and, to assist you 
in the faithful discharge of its general 
duties, and the observance of the solemn 
oath you have taken, yon are furnished with 
the following Instructions. 

" You will remember, that a promise 
to do your duty truly and faithfully, im* 
plies a promise to avail yourselves of such 
information, with regard to your duty, as 
is within your reach ; and, consequently, 
that wilful negligence in this respect, can 
hardly be considered as any thing Jess than 
a violation of your oath. 

€t In addition to these Instructions, you 
will receive at the Annual Visitations, ac- 
cording to the direction of the 119th Canon, 
Articles pf Enquiry, relating to particular 
subjects, upon which you will have to give 
information in your presentments of the 
ensuing year. 

“ A Churchwarden is the guardian of 
the property of* the parish in all matters 
respecting the Church and its appendages. 
He is bound to maintain in substantial re- 
pair*, every part of the Fabric and its 
Furniture ; and to see that they are kept 
free from dust and dirt, aud in every 
respect neat and decent, as befits the 
sacredness of the place. He is to take care 
that the Church-yard, and its paths, are 
kept clean, and that its fences, gates, or 
stiles, are in good and effectual repair; 
that it is not converted to any profane 
purposes, nor the graves injuied by cattle, 
nor the trees damaged nor cut down, un- 
less to be applied as the law allows. 

u t He is further to provide every thing 
requisite for the Public Worship of God, 
according to the Rites and Ordinances of 
the Church of England. 

“ Under thisdescription, the Canon and 
Rubrics enjoin a fair Stone Font, with a 
proper Cover ; a decent Communion Ta- 
ble, with a Covering of Velvet, Silk, 
Cloth, or Stuff; also, a fair Linen Cloth ; 
a Flagon ; Chalice, or Cup ; and a Patin, 
or Bread-plate, of silver or other metal, 
for the administration of the Holy Sacra- 

* “ It is too frequently the practice of 
Churchwardens to repair the stone work 
of the Church windows with wood. This 
practice is highly improper. They cannot 
be said to sustain and preserve the strength 
and substance of the Fabric committed to 
their care, who, in their repairs, substitute 
inferior for more durable materials.” 
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xnent ; for this the Churchwarden is also to 
provide, at Festival*, and other times of 
celebration, a sufficient quantity of Bread, 
and Wine ; a Bible, which the Canon re - 
quires to be of the largest volume ; and the 
Book of Common Prayer, in folio, perfect, 
and well bouud ; Cushions, for the Pulpit 
and Desk ; one or more decent Surplices ; 
a Book of Vellum, Parchment, or durable 
Paper, for the registering oY Marriages ; 
and others, for Baptisms and Burials ; all 
of which, for the secure preservation of 
such important records, and under severe 
penalties for any erasure, obliteration, or 
other falsification, are to he kept with the 
utmost care, in a dry, well-painted Iron 
Chest, to he provided for the safe custody 
of those and other parish documents , a 
decent Covering for the Bier at the Fune- 
ral of the Dead; well-painted Tables of 
the Ten Commandments, at the cast end of 
the Church; and also other chosen Sen- 
tences, on the Chnrch -walls ; and a printed 
Table of the Degrees of Relation within 
which Marriage is. prohibited, to be hung 
up where it may be conveniently read. 

“ By prohibiting all quarrelling, chid- 
ing, and brawling in the Church or Church- 
yard, the law protects the sanctity of Pub- 
lic Worship ; and enjoins the Churchwar- 
dens especially to prevent all such distur- 
bances during Divine Service. 

“ Moreover, it is a part of the Church- 
wardens* general duty, to note, and to 
present to the Ordinary such persons within 
his parish, as, in their life and conversation, 
are notoriously, and in a manner capable 
of legal proof, guilty of any scandalous 
immorality ; more particularly in such 
eases as cannot be more conveniently and 
effectually corrected by the Civil Magis- 
trate. 

“ Though material alterations in a 
Church require the consent of the pa- 
rishioners assembled in vestry, and the 
approval of the Ordinary, no such consent 
is requisite for effecting necessary repairs. 
Whenever snch are wanting, estimates of 
tlieir probable ex pence should be laid be- 
fore a Vestry Meeting (assembled by due 
notice) not for the purpose of considering 
whether any repairs be necessary or not, 
but for the purpose of making a rate to 
defray the charge of completing them. If 
the parishioners do not attend such meet- 
ing, the Churchwardens may still make the 
rate ; but if they do attend, and refuse to 
eoncur in making the rate, the Church- 
wardens must report their refusal to the 
Ordinary. 

a Churchwardens should also remember 
that they are bound to enforce, on all 


parties liable, the necessity of keeping in 
repair the Chancel, private Aisles, and 
private Scats ; and also the Glebe House, 
with the Offices and Buildings belonging 
thereto, and to present the neglect thereof 
at the next Visitation *. 

iC It is of great importance, both to the 
wholesomeness of the Church, and the 
preservation of its walls and furniture, that 
it should be kept free from damp. With 
this view opening casements should be 
placed in its northern and squthern win- 
dows for the purpose of ventilation, with a 
provision for their being kept open at 
proper seasons. It is also especially ne- 
cessary to prevent an accumulation of earth 
against the Church. No graves, therefore, 
should hereafter be made within six feet 
of its walls. Where such an accumulation 
has already taken place, the ground so 
raised should be removed, at least to the 
level of the Church floor : or where recent 
graves would make < such a removal incon- 
venient, trenches should be opened to that 
depth, so as to admit a free circulation of 
air round the walls, and to carry off the 
water from their foundations. 

“ Though Churchwardens are bound to 
repair, and supply defects of every kind 
with respect to the Building and Furniture 
of the Church, they must not presume to 
make, or permit to be made, any material 
alteration therein, without the authority of 
a Faculty. The erection of a Gallery, 
adding Bells, building new Seats, convert- 
ing open Sittings into close Pews, remov- 
ing a Skreen, changing the site of the 
Pulpit, or Font, or in any respect altering 
the ancient form of the Church, without 
the sanction of the Ordinary, are illegal 
acts. 

“ The distribution of all Seats not held 
by faculty, or prescription, rests with the 
Ordinary. The Churchwardens, as his 
officers, are to allot proper sittings to the 
parishioners, with $ due regard to their 
rank, and the number of tlieir families. 
To produce additional accommodation, as 
circumstances change, new arrangements 
may be made ; but the Ordinary will not 
support the Churchwardens in removing 
persons from their accustomed Seats on 
frivolous grounds. 

“ It is the duty of the Churchwardens, 


r. 

* “ If the timber on the glebe lands 
should be cut down and misapplied, or the 
gates and fences improperly neglected, it 
would also be the Churchwardens’ duty to 
represent the circumstances to th£ Ordi- 
nary.” 
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should the* Church become vacant by the 
death or removal of the Incumbent, to 
^ive immediate notice thereof to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, his Chancellor, or 
Registrar, that due care may be taken of 
the service and profits of the living, by 
sequestration, which is usually directed to 
the Churchwardens. It is then incumbent 
upon them to make provision for the Ser- 
vice of the Church, and also diligently and 
faithfully to secure the revenues thereof, 
by letting the glebe lands and premises to 
the best advantage, collecting such tithes, 
rents, and other dues as may accrue during 
the vacancy, and to render a just account 
* thereof to the next legal possessor, or, if 
called upon so to do, to the Ordinary. 

“ Lastly, both the new and old Church- 
wardens a;e bound to attend the Annual 
Visitation. The new, to take the Oath 
of Office, and receive the Articles of En- 
quiry for the ensuing Visitation ; the old, 
to deliver upon oath their Presentments, 
which, by the Canon, are required to he 
framed at lurtne advisedly and truly (for 
which purpose they are recommended to 
consult with their Minister in framing 
them! and to answer to such enquiries as 
may be made of them relative to the con- 
cerns of the preceding year. 

OATH OF OFFICE. 

You shall swear truly and faithfully 
to execute the Office of a Churchwarden 
within your Parish; and, according to 
the best of your skill and knowledge , pre- 
sent such Things and Persons , as, to your 
hmmv ledge, are presentable by the Law 
Ecclesiastical of this realm. So help you 
God. 

OATH OF THE SIDESMAN. 

You will swear that you will he As- 
sistant to the Churchwardens in the Execu- 
tion of their Office , so far as by Law you 
are bound. So help you God. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

To vindicate in some degree the 
character of Micah from the charges 
which have been brought against him, 
and to open the condition of the 
Jewish church in the very beginning 
of their slate; v^e may observe that 
the Jews, besides their temple at 
Jerusalem (and before that, their 
tabernacle) had in every city and 
large town a synagogue ; and in 
every village, and in some families of 


distinction, a proseucha, or house of 
prayer. 

That there was a synagogue in 
very large towns, we may plainly 
perceive by Acts xv. 21, where it 
is said, that Mosts in old time hath, 
in every city , them that preach him , 
being read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath-day* That there were pro- 
seuchce , or cedes saerce , may be 
collected from various places of 
Scripture, The sanctuary at Si- 
chem, which is mentioned Josh, 
xxiv. 26, was a proseucha, which had 
been first set aside for a place of di- 
vine worship by Abraham (Gen. xii. 
6, 7) ; though probably it might have 
fallen into decay, and have been 
repaired, by the Israelites (at least 
by the men of Ephraim, in whose 
territory it was) after the conquest 
of the land. Hence (Josh. xxiv. 1) 
Joshua gathered all the tribes of 
Israel to Shechetn, and there he and 
the elders of Israel, and their heads, 
aud their judges, and their officers, 
presented themselves before God. 
Here again, since it was a place 
more holy than others (Judg. ix. 6), 
the men gathered together to make 
Abimelech king : for it was an an- 
cient custom (2 Kings xi. 13, 14) 
to anoint kings in places conse- 
crated to God, if such a place was 
at hand. — Hence also we hear of 
so many Levites coming to Mount 
Ephraim, where they attended on 
the service of God : for Shecbein 
(1 Chron. vi. 67) was in Mount 
Ephraim, and given to the Levites, 
1 Chron. vi. 64, 67. 

Another of these houses of prayer, 
was at Mizpeb, where the chiefs of 
the tribes of Israel presented them- 
selves in the assembly of the pebple 
of God, Judg, xx. 1, 2. Hence Sa- 
muel (I Sam. vii* 5) says, Gather 
all Israel to Mizpeb, and J § will 
pray for you unto the Lord . It 
might be shewn too, were it neces- 
sary, that similar houses were at 
Bethel and Gilgah (L Sam. vii. 
16.) where Samuel came in his cir- 
cuits, as well as at Shiloh, 1 Sam. 
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iiu 16, where Samuel is expressly 
said to open the doors of the 
house of the Lord ; but the reason- 
ableness of the thing itself is a suf- 
ficient proof. For when the Israel- 
ites* were settled in the Holy Land, 
they would of course build places of 
divine worship in every town and 
village, where they might meet to-, 
getber to offer up their prayers to 
God. Since the ark could be but 
in one place of the Holy Land, it 
was impossible that they could all 
keep the Sabbath-day there ; and 
therefore reason itself would instruct 
us, that they prepared some places, 
where persons, who lived near to- 
gether, might present themselves 
before God. But these places were 
not places of sacrifice. That privi- 
lege, except when a prophet was 
commissioned on an extraordinary 
occasion, was reserved (Lev. i.) for 
the place of the tabernacle. — Indeed 
we may remark, that though these 
houses, as being devoted to holy 
uses, are called houses of God ; yet 
God is not said to dwell in them, 
as in the tabernacle, and afterwards 
the temple ; and therefore came the 
custom among the Jews of praying 
(either singly or iii their congrega- 
tion) in the houses of prayer, with 
their faces turned towards the ta- 
bernacle, or the temple. Hence we 
hear, in 1 Kings viii. 30, 35, 38, of 
the assembly’s praying towards the 
temple ; and Daniel, while a captive 
in Babylon, prayed with his face 
turned towards Jerusalem, and 
in consequence towards the tem- 
ple. 

An objection has indeed been 
made to the existence of these pro- 
seuqhae, drawn from Deut. xii. 5, 
where God orders all the tribes of 
Israel to assemble to the place which 
• he shall choose Out of all their tribes 
\ to, put his name there , even unto his 
habitation ; there to come and bring 
«aU their burnt-offerings, and sacri- 
'■jjjw, and tithes , ana heave-offer - 

W and vows , and free-will-offer - 

lr, and firstlings of their herds 


and of their flocks . And ver. 13, 
God orders his people to take heed 
that they offer not their burnt, offer - 
tugs in any other place . — But if we 
consider, that these prose uchae were 
designed, as their name denotes, for 
prayer only, and not for sacrifice ; 
and that sacrifices, and all vows 
and offerings, were, notwithstanding 
these houses of prayer, always car- 
ried to the tabernacle $ the objec- 
tion will fall at once to the ground. 

1 would remark farther, that 
though these proseuchm were not 
used as places for sacrifice, yet that 
a house of prayer, and a synagogue, 
were still, in Scripture language, 
styled houses of God, or God's 
sanctuaries, as well as the taberna- 
cle, and afterwards the temple. 
Hence in that complaint of David, 
Psal, lxxiv. 7, 8, the enemy art said 
to have burnt up all the houses of 
God in the land : and Psal. lxxxiii. 
12, the Moabites and Ishrnaelites, 
&c. conspire together , and say. Let 
us take to ourselves the houses of 
God in possession. In David’s time, 
therefore, there were houses of God, 
the destruction of which he looked 
upon to be a very great calamity ; 
and by that expression, all the 
houses of God in the land , we may 
see that such houses were built 
throughout the couutry, as places 
of prayer and devotion. 

They were not for sacrifice, but, 
as I have said, for prayer only ; 
and the Levites were designed by 
God to be the praying priests. To 
preserve the religion of God, it was 
necessary that there should be sanc- 
tuaries (as these holy houses are 
called Lev. xxvi. 31); and if there 
were sanctuaries, it was necessary 
that there should be priests. And 
that the Levites were chosen to be 
the praying priests, we may see in 
Deut. x. 8. At that time the Lord 
separated the tribe of Levi to bear 
the ark of the covenant of the Lprd, 
to stand before the Lord to minister 
unto him, and to bless in his name 
unto this day . Some of the Levites 
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waited before the tabernacle, and 
others must therefore sojourn ; and 
those provincial and sojourning Le- 
vites were to be received at the altar 
on their return, as we may see in 
Deut, xviii. 6 . If a Levite come 
from any of thy gates out of all 
Israel , where he sojourned , and come 
with all the dcswe of his mind unto 
the place which the Lord shall 
choose , thin lie shall minister in the 
name of the Lord his God , as all 
• his brethren the Levites do , which 
stand there before the Lord . Is it 
not plain from this, that there were 
travelling Levites designed by God 
from the very beginning of the Jew* 
ish state? 

It may be here asked, if these 
Levites did not succeed, or find 
employment, what provision was 
made for them ? On which we may 
observe, that the lentil part of the 
products of the grouud, or of herds 
and flocks, was consecrated to God, 
or reserved for the use of his priests* 
Lev. xxvii. 32, Concerning the tithe 
of the herd or of the flock , even of 
whatsoever passe th under the rod 9 
the tenth shall be holy unto the 
Lord . — Where we may observe the 
custom of tithing the lambs or 
calves amongst the Jews; which 
was most probably this : They in- 
closed, in a fold or pen with a little 
door, all the lambs or calves, and 
placed the dams op the outside. 
At the entrance stood the keeper, 
either shepherd or herdsman, with 
a rod coloured with oker * in his 
hand, which he held oVer them in 
numbering as they passed ; and 
every tenth calf or Iamb, which 
came out at the call of its dam, 
belonged to the Lord, whether good 
or bad. These tithes we read, 
Numb, xviii. 24. 26, were assigned 
for the use of the Levites, with this 
restriction only,* that they were or- 
dered to takeout the tithe of the 
tithe for the sacrificing priests of 
the housje of Aaron. These tithes 
were all brought to the place where 
God's ark was, and there proper 
divisions made ; and if the Levites 
Remembrancer No. 04. 


returned from sojourning, there was 
a present maintenance for them ; 
Deut. xviii. 6, 7, 8. * 

These Levites had ephods of 
common linen, or lipteum ; for 
though an epliod made of fine- 
twined linen, or byssus $ was a gar- 
ment to be made for the high-priests 
only ; yet au epliod of common li- 
nen might be w orn by any man that 
was consecrated to the service of 
God. Thus Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 18.) 
is said to minister unto the Lord 
girded with a linen ephod ; and 
Doeg (1 Sam. xxii. 18.) to fall upon 
the priests , •and to slay in One day 
fourscore and five persons that wore 
a linen ephod . Some of these four- 
score an*d five persons were doubt- 
less Levites ; whose office it was,, as 
inferior priests, to assist the othe# 
priests at the tabernacle. The 
ephod was plainly the distinguish- 
ing garment of every priest. From 
what has been said then, I think we 
may conclude that Micah acted 
agreeably to the will of God and 
religious customs established, in 
erecting a house of prayer, and in 
entertaining a Levite as his priest, 
and providing an epliod for him, as 
a distinguishing vestment of a priest* 
usual in those days. 

Yours, <fcc. 

Redivivus. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer , 
Sir, 

That part of the conference, which 
you gave us in a former Number, 
between Feckenham and Lady Jane 
Grey, in which they entered at 
large on the question of the Real 
Presence, but which, from the in- 
tricacy of the argument, and the 
nature of the subject, I think# you 
very judiciously curtailed, has 
brought to my recollection the fol- 
lowing passage, which occurs in 
the account of Bishop Ridley's Ex- 
amination before the Lords Com- 
missioners, appointed by Queen 
Ma'rv, at Oxford, in 1555 ; and I 
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trust you will give it a place in your 
Valuable Miscellany, not only from 
the clear and satisfactory view 
which it takes of this important 
subject, but from the hint that it 

S ives to all disputants clearly to 
efine, before they enter on a 
debate; and have a right under- 
standing of each other's meaning, 
and be satisfied that they are not 
attaching different senses to the 
same word. 

Yours, &c . 

Philo-Diacrisis. 

Lincoln.— What say you to the first 
Article ? 

Ridley.— * u My protestation always 
saved, that by this mine answer. I do not 
Condescend to your authority, in that you 
are Legate to the Pope, I answer thus : 
4b a sense the first Article is true, and in 
a sense it is false ; for if yon take realty 
for v erd tmely for spiritually by grace 
and efficacy, then it is true that the natu- 
ral body and blood of Christ is in the Sa- 
crament verb et rea liter, indeed and 
Wally; but if you take these terms so 
' grossly, that you would conclude thereby 
a natural body having motion, to be con- 
tained under the forms of bread and wine, 
vere et real iter, then really is not the 
body and blood of Christ in the Sacrament, 
no more than the Holy Ghost is in the 
element of water in, baptism.” 

The notaries not being able to reduce 
the answer to a simple affirmation or de- 
nial of the first Article, the Bishop of 
Lincoln required him, either to grant the 
Article, or to deny it. 

Ridley. — “ My Lord, you know that 
where any equivocation is [i, c. a word 
having two significations,) except distinc- 
tion be given, no direct answer can fie 
made ; for it is one of Aristotle's fallacies, 
containing two questions under one, the 
which cannot be satisfied with one an- 
swer: for both you and I agree herein* 
that in the sacrament is the very true and 
natural body and blood of Christ, even 
that which was born of the Virgin Mary, 
which ascended into heaven, winch sitteth 
at ttfe right band of God the Father, which 
•hall come from thence to judge the quick 
and the dead : only we differ in mode , in 
the way and manner of being ; we con- 
fess all one thing to be in the Sacrament, 
and dissent in the manner of being there. 
,I,\bfttjjg fully by God’s word thereunto 
porsttaded, confess Christ’s natural body 
the Sacranieqt indeed by spirit 


and grace ; 1 because that whosoever re- 
ceived worthily that bread and wine, 
receiveth effectaously Christ's body, and 
driuketh his blood, that is, he is made 
effectually partaker of his passion: and 
you make a grosser kind of being, enclos- 
ing a natural, a lively, and a moving body, 
under the shape or form of bread and 
wine. Now, this difference considered, 
to the question, thus I answer — that in 
the Sacrament of the altar is the natural 
body and blood of Christ, ver&'el realiter, 
indeed and really, if you take these terms 
indeed and really , for spiritually by grace 
and efficacy ; for so every worthy receiver 
receiveth the very true body of Christ ; 
but if you mean really and indeed , so that 
thereby you would include a lively and a 
moveable body under the forms of bread 
and wine, then in that sense is not Christa 
body iu the sacrament really and itideed V* 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

The following short statement of 
the doctrines of our most holy re- 
ligion, contrasted with the corrup- 
tions introduced into it under the 
Papal superstition, and its resto- 
ration in all its primitive purity in 
our own Church, is much at your 
service. 

Your’s, &c. 

A Protestant. 

Pure and simple is the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It preaches one God 
in the persons of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Qliost j and one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus. It 

f describes faith in his name, and a holy 
ife after his precepts aud example, as the 
conditions —and the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ as the sole means of man's ac- 
ceptance. It knows of no other mediator 
between God and man, no other inter- 
cessor with the Father, no other saviour 
but Christ; no dther sanctifier bnt the 
Holy Spirit; no other stay, or hope, or 
pomfort, no other object of religious ado- 
ration, but God, and God alone, as he is 
revealed in the Scriptures. Saints and 
good men may be remembered with 
honour, aud their virtues imitated; the 
holy virgin may be declared “ blessed 
among women f and angels may be re- 
garded “ as ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation but prayer to these, howcvei 
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qualified, is strictly forbidden. “ Stand 
/ up,” said St. Peter to the keteeling Cor- 
nelius, U 1 am also a man." 44 I fell down," 
saith the beloved disciple, “ to worship 
before the feet of the angel, but lie said, 
see thou do it not : worship God.” 44 Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve." 

The religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
agreeably to the commandmeut so solemnly 
delivered from Mount Sinai, admits of no 
outward and visible representation of the 
deity; no image, no figure, no changing 
under any pretence whatever of the glory 
# of the incorruptible God, into an image 
made like to corruptible man, to bow 
down unto it and to worship it. In two 
only instances does it condescend to our 
infirmity, and speak to man through his 
senses — in the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. In these the inward 
sanctification of the spirit is expressed by 
the outward cleansing of the water ; and 
the crucified body, and outpoured blood 
of the Lord, by the broken bread and 
outpoured wine. These are emblems 
calculated to stir up the memory, aud 
affect the heart of man; and they are 
means of God’s appointment for the con- 
veyance of the manifold graces of the 
gospel. They are to be received with a 
becoming reverence, forasmuch as they 
are 44 the signs and sacraments of so holy 
a thing;" but they may not lie worshipped, 
for they are still but water, and bread, and 
wjne ; still but creatures, though holy, i. e. 
set apart for a certain spiritual purpose by 
the command of the Almighty. 

The religion of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
not a religion of ceremonies. The laying 
on of hands at the confirmation of the 
baptized, aud at the ordination of the 
minister; the washing with water in bap- 
tism; and the eating of bread, and drinking 
of wine in the Lord’s Supper, are the 
only ceremonies exptessly enjoined and 
handed down by the Apostles. But for- 
asmuch as there is also an institution of a 
regular priesthood in its several degrees 
clearly laid down in the Scriptures, and an 
injunction given not to 44 neglect the # assem- 
bling of ourselves together,” such ceremo- 
nies must, from the necessity of the case, 
be added by the wisdom of man, as without 
bnrthening the worshipper, or savouring of 
superstition, maytyet serve to mark the 
person of the priest, and preserve the 
decency of public worship. 

Lastly, the. religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ contains the promise of a Saviour 
in whom all may trust,; and a fine of duty 
in which all are to walk. It presents 
both these in a written character for our 


instruction; it calif on every man to 
“ searcli the Scripturbs it commends the 
• Beraeans, who 41 daily searched them it 
exhorts Timothy to continue in them, 
having hnown them front a child , and 
condemns the Jewish priesthood for having 
taken away the key of knowledge, u not 
entering in themselves, and hindering those 
that were inclined to enter in." 

Such is the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as it is found in tiie Scriptures, 
and existed in the earlier ages of the 
Church — a pure, acceptable, and reasona- 
ble service ; fitted for the weakest, ap- 
proving itself to the wisest; the unitfed 
service of the heart and the head ; worthy 
of that gracious and divine Being that gave 
it, and the highest glory of every man 
that heartily conforms himself unto it. 

But what a change did each succeeding 
century present in the 44 faith once deli- 
vered td the saints." How did the 
churches one after another fall away, and 
44 leave,” as the Apostle spcaketli, 44 their 
first love.” Heresies crept in apace; am- 
bition, pride, contention, enthusiasm, and 
profligacy, began the work of corruption. 
The love and faith of many waxed cold. 
Outward pomp increased with the decay 
of inward holiness ; a more sensible wor- 
ship —mJrc addressed to the senses — was 
brought in under the pretext of calling 
forth more strongly the spiritual, till 
every church was crowded with its images, 
and every image had its worshipper. Tim 
commemorative honour which had been 
paid to saints, and the rhetorical addresses 
made yearly at their tombs, grew into 
positive worship : the adoration of the 
Virgin became more and more general, 
and every age added some new title of 
dignity unauthorized by the Scriptures, 
and derogatory from the majesty of God, 

44 who giveth not his glory to another." 
Under a shew of greater humility, media- 
tors and intercessors were multiplied with- 
out number; and angels and saints were 
called on to intercede with Christ for him 
to intercede with the Father. 

To perpetuate all these sad and gros» 
errors, of which the amount might be 
heightened to a degree, of which the inex- 
perienced Protestant has happily no ade- 
quate idea, the Scriptures were sealed tip 
and closed; the public prayers were offer- 
ed in an unknown tongue ; the poi?er of 
unconditional absolution was vested in tile 
priest ; the efficacy of the sacraments was 
magnified, without regard to the qualifi- 
cations of the receiver; the bread and 
witie were declared to undergo a natural 
change, though invisible to the outward 
senses, into the very natural body and 
2x2 
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blood of the Lord ; indulgences to sin were 
openly and shamelessly sold; the people, 
were kept in the grossest ignorance, or 
made wholly dependent on the priest for 
all their knowledge; and nothing was 
omitted, that could tend to raise the 
priesthood to a height of unwarrantable 
influence over the minds and consciences 
of men. * 

The civil rights of men were at the same 
time invaded; and a power .set up, before 
which the most powerful kings, no less than 
the meanest of their subjects, bowed and 
trembled. All Christendom was in a state 
of vassalage and bondage to one man, who 
arrogating to himself the high and sounding 
title of “ Christ’s vicegerent on earth,” so 
little in unison with his other of “ Servant 
of servants,” claimed an unlimited power 
iu all matters, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil, even to the releasing (for the further- 
ance of his own ambitious views) subjects 
from their allegiance, and taking away 
crowns from the heads of kings. 

This is a fearful picture, but they that 
are conversant with the history of the 
past, know that it falls far short of the 
reality. 

Under this state of spiritual superstition, 
and civil oppression lay our forefathers; 
but from this, through the mercy of that 
God, who out of weakness bringeth 
strength, and niaketli the wicked in their 
very lusts subservient to Ins gracious pur- 
poses, we have been long delivered. The 
piety, and wisdom, and firmness of our 
martyred ancestors, drew forth from the 
incumbent mass of Papal superstition the 
pure ofc of the Gospel, that still lay un- 
derneath ; and that Church, of which wc 
are the free and happy members, came 
forth, iu all its essentials stiictly conformed 
to that holy and primitive pattern which 
is laid down in the Holy Scriptures. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

The following is a copy of a Pope’s 
Bull, which 1 found in the posses- 
sion of one of my parishioners, and 
whidh 1 offer to you for insertion 
in your Publication if you consider 
it calculated for your pages* 

1 am, Sir, 

Yout, obedient humble servant* 

Matt. W. Place* 
Rector of Hampreston * 


The Pope 9 s Curse $ Bell, Book and 
Candle , on a Heretick of Ham- 
preston in the County of Dorset . 
“ By the authority of the blessed 
Virgin Mary* of St. Peter and Paul, 
and of the holy saints* toe excom- 
municate, we utterly curse, and ban, 
commit and deliver to the devil of 
hell, Henry Goldney, of Hainpres- 
ton, in the county of Porset, an 
infamous heretick, that hath in spite 
of God and St. Peter, whose Church 
this is, in spite of all holy saints, 
and in spite of our holy father, the 
Pope, (God's vicar here on earth) 
and of the reverend and worshipful 
the canons, masters, priests, Jesuits, 
and clerks of our holy Church, com- 
mitted the heinous crimes of sacri- 
lege with the images of our holy 
saints, and forsaken our most holy 
religion, and continues in heresy, 
blasphemy, and corrupt lust: ex- 
communicate be he penally, and 
delivered over to the devil, as a 
perpetual malefactor aud schisma- 
tic ; accursed be he, and given soul 
and body to the devil to be buffet- 
ed ; cursed be lie in all holy cities 
and towns, in fields and ways, in 
houses and out of houses, and in 
all other places ; standing, lying,* or 
rising, walking, running, waking, 
sleeping, ealing, drinking, and what- 
soever he does besides. 

“ We separate him from the 
threshold, from all the good prayers 
of the Church, from the participa- 
tion of holy mass, from all sacra- 
ments, chapels, and altars, from 
holy bread and holy water, from all 
the merits of our holy priests and 
religious men* and from all their 
cloisters, from all their pardons, 
privileges, grants, and immunities, 
all the holy fathers (Popes of Rome) 
have granted lo them, and we give 
him over utterly to the power of 
the devil : and we pray to our Lady 
and to St. Peter and Paul, and all 
holy saints, that all the senses of 
his body may fail him, ami that he 
may have no feeling, except he 
comes openly to our beloved priest 
at Stapehiil in time of mass, within 
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thirty days from the third time 6f 
pronouncing hereof by our dear 
priest there* and confesses his hei- 
nous, heretical, and blasphemous 
crimes, and by true repentance make 
satisfaction to our Lady, St. Peter, 
and the worshipful company of our 
holy Church of Rome, and suffer him- 
self to be buffeted, scourged, and 
spit upon, as our said dear priest in 
his goodness, holiness, and sanctity, 
shall direct and prescribe. 

“ Given under the seal of our 
holy Church at Rome, -the 10th 
day of August, in the year of our 
Lord Christ, 1758, and in the first 
year of our pontificate. 

C. R. 

8th Oct. 1758, pronounced Isttime. 
15th do.” do. 2nd time. 

22nd do.» do. 3rd time. 

“ A convent of the order of La 
Trappe is established at Stapehill, 
containing between foidy and fifty 
nuns. ,# 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

1 beg leave to mention to you an 
iitistance, which lias lately come 
within my own knowledge, of the 
pernicious effects resulting from 
the circulation of novels among the 
lower classes. A medical gentle- 
man and myself were sitting one 
uight, about eleven o’clock, engag- 
ed in conversation, when we were 
suddenly alarmed by the shrieks of 
a person in distress. We soon 
found that the shrieks proceeded 
from a young woman, who had 
thrown herself into some water 
near the house. Having procured 
assistance, we succeeded in extri- 
cating her from her perilous situa- 
tion ; and my medical friend soon 
recognized her as the daughter of 
a poor but honest labourer in the 
village. He therefore insisted ou 
accompanying her home ; and, ou 
entering the cottage, the first thing 
he observed on the table, lying 
open, was a novel, of a most perni- 


cious tendency, which the young 
woman confessed she had beeto 
reading just before she went- out to 
accomplish her desperate purpose. 
A slate was also lying on the table ; 
and on this slate she had acquainted 
her parents with the place where 
they might search for her body on 
the following morning. It appeared, 
on inquiry, that the nnhappy young 
woman had suffered some severe 
disappointment, which had preyed 
on her mind, and that the pernici- 
ous principles inculcated in the 
novel had a* powerful influence in 
leading her to commit suicide, as 
the speediest remedy for all W'orldly 
trouble. 

A fever, occasioned by violent 
agitation, and by long immersion in 
cold water, brought this nnhappy 
woman, in the course of a few days, 
to her grave. 

Y ours, P. 

We make no comment on this 
affecting narrative ; but we avail 
ourselves of it, to press on the 
Clergy the important duty of esta- 
blishing parochial libraries in their 
several parishes, that the people 
now no longer ignorant, but de- 
sirous and able to gather informa- 
tion for themselves, may have w ithin 
their reach books at once interesting, 
instructive, and wholesome. We may 
take occasion to return to this sub- 
ject in a future Number. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

It is my lot to reside in a manufac- 
turing district in the county of Lan- 
caster, where, from various causes, 
I And the minds of my parishioners 
deeply imbued with radical notions. 
That oracle of sedition whp has 
lately said so much on the case of 
tythes has so ingratiated himself 
into the favour of my flock : the 
Durham Case is so often thrown in 
my teeth when 1 demand my Easter 
dues, that were it not from a fear of 
injuriug my successor, l should cer- 
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tainly relinquish $11 further attempts 
to obtain them. There is one me- 
thod hy which I can obtain them ; 
but litigation is a resolution to 
which I should be very unhappy 
were I to be obliged to have re- 
course. This, I fear, my parishion- 
ers are aware of, and therefore 
take liberties with my clemency. 
Some amongst them will tell me 
that no authority can compel them 
to pay me ; whilst others, a little 
more coolly, though, in all proba- 
bility, not at all less unwilling to 
acknowledge the claim, cry out 
“ shew us the law that sanctions 
your demand, and then we will pay 
you.” Here, Mr. Editor, 1 am at 
a loss. Burns will tell me that I 
may make complaint in writing be- 
fore two magistrates, who will sum- 
mon them to appear at their Petty 
Sessions ; and that in case of non- 
attcudance a distress will be levied 
upon their goods and chattels. If 
after all this the recusant persists 
in the illegality of the claim, he may 
summon me before the Magistrates 
at the Quarter Sessions, and if he 
there find himself thwarted, he still 
has Westminster to repair to. If 
I tell them w hat I can do, and what 
I will do if they still refuse my 
demand : if 1 shew them the origin 
and the antiquity of the practice : 
if I shew them the propriety of it, 
it is all unavailing. “ Shew us the 
law and we will be satisfied." I 
have consulted all the books I pos- 
sess that treat upon tythes and ob- 
lations, but I must confess my ig- 
norance of “ the law" farther than 
the one obtained by usage almost 
lime out of mind. 1 do not fear 
of being able to obtain my Easter 
dues, but certainly the payment of 
them would be more comfortably 
demanded, and I am persiiaded to 
think, more willingly made, were T 
able," with my demand, to shew the 
ipse dixit of the law which sanctions 
the procedure. 

If you, therefore, Mr. Editor, or 
any of your Correspondents will 
give me any information to what 


work I may refer for the 'satisfac* 
tion of my parishioners on this im- 
portant question, 1 shall always 
feel particularly grateful. 

I remain. 

Yours, &c. 

P May 9, 1823. 

If we rightly understand our Cor- 
respondent, his difficulty with re- 
spect to Easter Offerings is not 
respecting the mode of recovering, 
but that of satisfying some of his 
parishioners of his abstract legal 
title to the payment of them. In- 
deed as to the former, with one 
exception, he seems to be informed 
correctly enough ; the exception we 
allude to is, that the party refusing 
to pay has, at all events, in his 
power a recourse to Westminster 
Hall after the concurring judgments 
of the Petty and Quarter Sessions 
against him. No recourse can be 
had thither, except where the title 
to them comes in question; by this 
word title, we do not suppose is 
intended the mere dry question of 
whether they are by law payable at 
all from any person to any person, 
for that the Statute presupposes 
when it gives a remedy for recovery 
of them ; btifc the question whether 
any particular demandant is such 
an incumbent, or so endowed as to 
have a right to claim, or any parti- 
cular party such a parishioner, in- 
habitant, occupier, &c. as ought to 
be called on to pay. 

But adverting to what we con- 
ceive to be the real question on 
which our correspondent desires an 
answer ; he says, some of my pa- 
rishioners cry out “ shew us the law 
that sanctions your demand, and 
theif we will pay you.” If these 
gentlemen mean by this to call upon 
our Correspondent to point out any 
specific written law * which in terms 
declares that a parishioner ninst pay 
Easter Offerings to their clergymau, 
they make a demand which shews 
the most consummate ignorance of 
the English Law. 

The greater part of our legal 
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rights and duties are founded on 
unwritten custom, supported aud 
evidenced by the decisions of the 
courts of justice, and recognized in 
many instances by enactments of 
the Legislature. On this founda- 
tion it is that these very persons 
expect those who deal with them to 
pay for what they buy ; on which 
they rely for their rights to their 
own houses, shops, and lands ; on 
which they call on^tlieir clergyman, 
to bury, baptize, and administer 
the Sacrament ; and on this ground 
so evidenced and recognized, the 
claim to Easter Offerings may be 
easily shewn to depend. 

1st. Of the antiquity of the cus- 
tom there can be no doubt; not to 
mention the Statute of circumspecte 
agatis, 13* E. 1, which recognizes 
them as then a well known pay- 
ment, at the very dawn of the Re- 
formation a Statute 2 and 3 E. (5, c. 
13, speaks of Offerings as perfectly 
established. It is unnecessary to 
labour this point, and nothing can 
be so satisfactory as to date from 
such a period, when the claims of 
the Church were pretty sharply 
looked into, and there were not 
wanting numerous and ready, and 
strong hands to strip her of what 
she could not properly hold. 

As to the evidence of judicial 
decisions, it is enough to cite the 
short case of Laurence v. Jones, 
Bunbury's Reports, p. 173, wherein 
it was decreed by the whole Court 
of Exchequer that Easter Offerings 
were due of common right at two- 
pence per head, unless it had been 
customary to pay more: that the 
vicar ought to have a decree ac- 
cordingly, though there was no 
proof of Easter Offerings ever hav- 
ing been paid, i. e. in the particular 
parish iu question, there being a 
lay impropriator, who is not enti- 
tled to offerings, but he only who 
exercises the spiritual function; 

With regard to the recognition of 
the right by the Legislature, it 
must be clear, we imagine, to the 
most unwilling conviction, that 


whenever Parliament makes a law 
to enforce a payment, it impliedly 
affirms the right to the payment; any 
other supposition would be to re- 
flect in, the strongest manner on 
the justice, nay, the common sense 
of the Legislature. Then to look 
no farther than Burns' Justice and 
Burns’ Ecclesiastical Law will carry 
us ; we have the 13 E. 1 , the 2 and 
3 E. 6, c. 13, the 7 awl 8 W. c. 6, 
and the 53 G. III. c. 127 ; all giving 
modes of recovering the subti acted 
Easter dues, and presupposing a 
right in the clergyman to demand 
them. 

We hope this answer, and a re- 
ference to Burns* Ecclesiastical 
Law, Tit. Offerings, will satisfy our 
Correspondent’s parishioners ; we 
have not thought it worth while in 
so plain a matter to institute any 
deep research ; but if we have mis- 
understood his difficulty, or he has 
still doubts to be satisfied, and will 
consult us upon them again, we 
promise to submit them to our At- 
torney and Solicitor General, and 
he shall have an answer “ ex ca- 
thedra.'* 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Considering your Miscellany as 
a medium for the communication of 
all intelligence, which may be inte- 
resting to the clerical world, I think 
I shall not render an unacceptable 
service by giving your readers some 
account of an establishment now in 
course of formation, which seems to 
me calculated to supply a grand 
desideratum in the present system 
of our clerical education. 

Most of us, I belive, must have 
observed, that there is an interval 
between the time of graduation at 
the University, and the statutable 
age for ordination, which young men 
sincerely desirous of qualifying them- 
selves properly for their sacred call- 
ing, find a great difficulty in turning 
to the best account. It is an inter* 
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val, in which a great deal that re^ 
mains to be done ought to be com. 
pleted, and upon the right employ- 
ment of it, there is no saying how 
great a part of the future utility, 
and respectability of the Clergyman 
may depend. For it is idle to sup- 
pose that three years .of under- 
graduateship, however industriously 
spent, can furnish the candidate 
even with the requisite knowledge of 
books for entering on his sacred pro- 
fession, much less that they will 
have enabled him to acquire the 
habits of life and thought, which are 
essential to the success of his minis* 
try. It is no reproach to our vene- 
rable Universities to say this, for 
they do all that they profess to do ; 
all that can be done in the short 
time, which is now usually allotted 
to them. And even if the candi- 
dates for-orders should reside for a 
longer period, and complete the 
course marked out by the original 
system of the Universities, still in 
another point of view the establish- 
ment I am now alluding to would 
seem very desirable. Before taking 
upon himself the solemn vows of or- 
dination, I cannot but think that 
some retirement from the gaiety and 
unavoidable interruptions of the 
world must be both necessary and 
delightful for a young man impressed 
as he ought to be with the respon* 
sibility he is about to assume ; some 
place where he may quietly examine 
his own resolutions, marshal his 
doubts and scruples in order before 
him, and earnestly solicit that as- 
sistance which can alone sustain 
the one, and shed a peaceful light 
upon the other. The University is 
hardly a tit place for litis proving of 
the soul’s armour; it presents in 
these days of awakened energy a 
Jarg(^ and active scene, and to a 
young man of industry and talent 
must necessarily be full of excite- 
ment, and busy competition — in 
many instances it may contain with- 
in itself precisely those very com- 
panions and friends from whom a 
young man circumstanced as 1 am 


supposing, would wish for a short 
time to withdraw himself. 

On the other hand complete set- 
elusion and solitude is full of disad- 
vantages — in such a state knowledge 
cannot be so well acquired, nor 
books so readily consulted — and 
more than all those difficulties, 
which an inquiring student will sel- 
dom fail to raise up for himself, 
cannot be so easily, or satisfactorily 
removed. The English Clergyman 
too is the last man, who should ac- 
quire ascetic* habits — much of his 
ability to do good depends on bis 
easiness of approach, and his know- 
ledge of the manners, and feelings 
of all classes of society. 

The establishment, I speak of, 
steers clear of the disadvantages on 
both sides, and seems to me to have 
recommendations of its own. It is 
proposed in some convenient situ- 
ation within a few miles of London, 
but far enough from it to be out of 
the reach of its interruptions to re- 
ceive a limited number of graduates 
of either University as inmates of a 
Clergyman's family ; while a larger 
number may be accommodated out 
of the house at a very small distance, 
who will form part of the same so- 
ciety, live under the same superin- 
tendance, and enjoy the same assist- 
ance in the prosecution of their stu- 
dies. An extensive course of theo- 
logical reading on a predetermined 
system will be marked out ; lectures 
read daily in the most important or 
the most difficult branches; while 
the students themselves will be call- 
ed on to exercise themselves in 
every thing most useful to their after 
labours, reading, composing, and 
catechetical examination ; will be 
invited to a free communication of 
all their difficulties; and have the 
complete use of an extensive li- 
brary. * 

In a plan of this sort every thing 
almost will depend upon the bead ; 
the Rev. Dr. Burrow, whom you 
certainly know well by reputation, 
is the person who has digested it, 
and is preparing to undertake the 
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management of it. My name and 
my suffrage would add nothing to 
the reputation, which he has earned 
for himself by Iris' own exertions, or 
I should gladly for my own sake, 
not less than his, contribute them in 
this case ; 1 should be proud to say 
how well 1 know him, and 1 should 
in advancement of a plan which I 
deem likely to be so highly useful, 
gladly lend the lustre of the most 
approved name. But in truth, nei- 
ther he nor the plan want assistance 
such as mine ; the latter has re- 
ceived the warm approbation of 
those eminent persons, whom his 
duty compelled him to cousuit, and 
who were best able to say, whether 
such an establishment was desirable; 
and he himself may rest secure on 
his general, character, and profes- 
sional services, and in a case like 
this, most of all on his several pub- 
lications. To say nothing of those 
which prove the general range of 
his acquirements in other sciences, 
nor of those which are purely con- 
troversial, he may rest upon his 
“ Summary of Christian Faith and 
Practice,” which for the industry 
and accuracy displayed in t he com- 
position, and the pious spiiit which 
pervades it in every part, I do not 
hesitate to call one of the most 
commendable and serviceable works 
of modern times. 

If I speak strongly, it is because I 
know intimately, and l am sure you 
at least will acquit me of any inten- 
tion, but that of rendering known 
to my countrymen, what 1 sincerely 
believe calculated to benefit them, 
And 1 remain Sir, 

Your well wisher, and 
constant reader, 

Nomicus. 

A short Discourse upon the Reason- 
ableness of Mens having a Reli- 
gion , or Worship of God . By 
George Duke of Buckingham. 
Phenix, Vol. II. p. 521. 1U86. 

My Design in this Paper is, to in. 
duce Men to a Belief of Religion, 
Rbmembr ancek, No, 51. 


by the strength of Reason ; and 
therefore I am forced to lay aside all 
Arguments which have any depend- 
ence upon the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, and must fashion my Dis- 
course as if I had to do with those 
that have no Religion at all. 

The first jnain Question, upon the 
clearing of which I shall endeavour 
to ground the Reasonableness of 
Mens having a Religion , or Wor- 
ship of God , is this. Whether it is 
more probable that the World has 
ordered it self to be in the Form it 
now is , or was contrived to be so by 
some other Being of a more perfect , 
and mof'e designing Nature ? For 
whether or no the WorlcMias been 
created Opt of nothing, is not mate- 
rial to our purpose; because if a 
supreme intelligent Agent has framed 
the World to be what it is, and has 
made us to be what we are, we 
ought as much to stand in awe of it, 
as if it had made both us and the 
World out of nothing. Yet because 
Ibis latter Question ought not to be 
totally passed by, I shall lake the 
liberty to oficr some Conceptions of 
mine upon it. 

The chief Argument us’d against 
God Almighty’s having created the 
World, is, That no Man can ima- 
gine how a thing should be made 
out of nothing; ami that, therefore, 
it is impossible he should have made 
the world, because there is nothing 
else out of which it could be made. 

First then, I cannot chuse but 
observe, that to say, Because we 
are not able to imagine how a thing 
should be, therefore the Being of 
that things must be impossible, is in 
it self a disingenuous way of Argu- 
mentation; especially in those, who 
at the same time declare they be- 
lieve 'this World to be Eternal, and 
yet are as little able to 'comprehend 
how it should be Eternal, as how it 
should be made out of nothing. 

In the next pla£e, I conceive that 
nothing can be properly said to en- 
dure, any longer than it remains 
just the same ; for in the instant 
any part of it is changed, that thing, 
2 Y 
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as it was before, is no more in 
being. 

In the third place, that every part 
of this World we live in is changed 
every moment ; and by consequence, 
that this whole World is so too, be- 
cause the whole is nothing else but 
what is composed of eveuy part ; and 
that therefore we cannot properly 
say, this World has continued for 
many Ages, but only that all things 
in this World have been changed for 
several Years together. 

To evade which Opinion, those 
who maintain the Eternity of the 
World, are forced to say, That the 
Matter of it is not changed, but the 
Accident^ only. Tho* this be a sort 
of Argument which they .will not 
allow of in others; for when it is 
by the Romanists urged, in Defence 
of Transubstantiation in the Sacra- 
ment, That the Accidents of the 
Wafer remain , tho the Substance of 
it be changed , they reject that as a 
ridiculous Notion : and yet it is not 
one jot more absurd to say, That 
the Accidents remain when the Mat- 
ter is changed , than that the Matter 
remains when the Accidents are 
~ changed ; nay of the two, the As- 
sertors of this latter Opinion are 
the least excusable, because they 
boldly attribute it to a natural 
Cause ; whereas the Romanists have 
the modesty at least to own it for a 
mysterious Miracle. 0 

But that the Weakness of this Ima- 
gination, of separating Accidents 
from Bodies, may the plainlier ap- 
pear, let us examine a little what 
the meaning of the word Accident 
is. Accident then does not signify 
a Being distinct from Body or Mat- 
ter, but is only a Word, whereby we 
express the several ways we con- 
sider of what is in a Body, or Mat- 
ter that is before us. For example ; 
if we perceive a Body to have 
Length, then we consider of that 
Length as an Accident of that 
Body; and when we perceive a 
Body to have a Smell, or Taste, 
then we consider of that Smell and 
that^ Taste as Accidents of that 


Body. But in none of these consi- 
derations we mean that any thing 
can have Length, or Smell, or 
Taste, but what really is Body; and 
when any thing, that had a SmeH 
of Taste, has left off to have a Smell 
or Taste, if s is, because that part of 
it, which had a Smell or Taste, is 
no more in it. "So that, upon an Exa- 
mination of the whole Matter, I am 
apt to believe, that there can be 
naturally no change of Accidents, 
but where there is a real change of 
Bodies. 

But to proceed a little further, 
the Question being, Whether it be 
more probable that the World , or 
that God Almighty has been from 
all Eternity ; I thiuk I may adven- 
ture to affirm, that of two Proposi- 
tions, the least probable is that 
which comes nearest to a Contra- 
diction. Now nothing can come 
nearer to a Contradiction than Eter- 
nity, or abiding the same for ever, 
and a continued Changing, or not 
abiding the same one moment. And 
therefore I conclude, it is less pro- 
bable that this changeable World 
should have been from all Eternity, 
than that some other Being, of more 
Excellence, and greater Perfection, 
should be so, whose very Nature is 
incapable of Change. 

That Being of more Excellence, 
and greater Perfection, I call God; 
and those, who out of a foolish aver- 
sion they have for the Name of 
God, will call it Nature, do not in 
itny kind differ from this Notion of 
that Being, but only change its 
Name, and rather shew, they have 
a vain mistaken Ambition of being 
thought Atheists, . than that they 
have any Reason* strong enough to 
convince them to be so. 

The next Question I shall take 
into Consideration, is this, Whether , 
tho there be a God* it is probable , 
that he should take a more particu- 
lar Care of Mankind , than he does 
of Beasts and other Animals . To 
which I have this to offer, That 
tho there are several sorts of Ani- 
mals* which give us occasion to 
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imagine they have some kind of 
Reason in them, tho not to so great 
a Perfection as Men have; yet 
since no other animal did ever auy 
one thing, that could give us the 
least cause to believe, they have a 
Conception of another World, or of 
a Deity ; and that no man was ever 
yet born, but had a Conception, or 
at least a Suspicion of it, more or 
less : I say, for this reason, it is 
probable, in my Opinion, that there 
• is something nearer a kin to the 
Nature of God in Men, than there 
is in any other Auimals whatsoever: 
and for that Reason, that God Al- 
mighty does take a more particular 
Care of us, than he does of them. 

If then God be Eternal, and it is 
probable there is something in our 
Nature, which is a-kin to the Nature 
of God, it is also probable, that that 
part of us never dies. 

It is also probable, that what by 
it we are prompted most to value 
and esteem, as the highest Perfec- 
tions, good Qualities, and Vertues, 
are Parts of the Essence and Nature 
of God. 

Now of all good Qualities, or Ver- 
tues, it is Justice, which all Men 
do most highly esteem aud value in 
others, tho they have not all the 
good Fortune to practise it them- 
selves. For Justice is that good 
Quality, or Vertue, which causes all 
other good Qualities or Vertues to 
be esteemed; nay it is that Vertue, 
without which all other Vertues be- 
come as Vices ; that is, they all 
come to be abhored. 

For he who wants Justice, aud 
has Wit, Judgment^ or Valour, will 
for the having Wit, Judgment, or 
Valour, be the more abhorred ; be- 
cause the more Wit, Judgment, or 
Valour he has, if he wants Justice, 
the more he will certainly become a 
wicked Man And he who wants 
Justice, and has Power, will, for 
the having that Power, be the more 
abhorred ; because the more Power 
he has, if he wauls Justice, the 
more he will certainly become a 
wicked Man. And therefore, in my 


Opinion, it is a very unreasonable 
thing for Men, out»of a Design of 
extolling God Almighty's Power, to 
rob him of Justice; the Quality 
without which, even Power it self 
must necessarily be abhorred. And 
pray what can be more disrespectful 
to God Almighty, than to fancy that 
he shall punish us for doing that, 
which he has from all Eternity pre- 
destinated ; that is, compelled us to 
'do ? It is an act that I can hardly be- 
lieve there ever yet was born a Man 
cruel enough to be guilty of, even 
in the depth of his Revenge. And 
shall we make that an Attribute of 
the most perfect, and the most high 
God, which is beneath the Effect of 
the meanest of Passions in the worst 
of Men? It is, in my Opinion, more 
reasonable to believe, that God Al- 
mighty, out of his Love to Man- 
kind, has given us an Eternal Soul ; 
that an Eternal Being, and Freewill, 
are things in their Nature insepa. 
rable one from the other ; and that 
therefore, according to our Actions, 
proceeding from our Wills, God 
Almighty, in Justice, will reward 
and punish us in another World, for 
the good and ill Deeds we perform 
in this. I do not say, that the best 
of our Actions here, are good enough 
to make us deserve the joys of 
Heaven ; we must owe them to God 
Almighty’s Grace and Favour, as 
indeed we owe ail things else. 

Neither will 1 take upon me to 
guess at the several degrees of Joys 
there are in Heaven ; our dull 
Senses, making it as impossible for 
us-to discourse well of those things, 
as it is impossible for a Man born 
blind, to talk well of Colours. Nor 
will I pretend to judge bow long, or 
how much God Almighty will pu- 
nish us hereafter ; because, for the 
same Reason that we think him to 
be a God of Justice, we must also 
conclude him to be a God of Mercy. 

This only I do verily believe, 
That the more we love him , the more 
he will love us : and the less we love 
him , the worse it will he for us. 

Again, if this Instinct, or Con. 

2 Y 2 
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ception, we have of a Deity, be the 
Ground of our* Religion, it ought 
also to be the Guide of our Reli-» 
gion that is, if the strongest rea- 
son we have to believe, that God 
Almighty does take a more particu- 
lar care of us, than he does of 
other Animals, is, because there is 
something in our Nature, nearer a- 
kin to the Nature of God, than any 
thing that is in any other Animal; I 
say, in all reason, that part of us 
which is nearest a-kin to the Nature 
of God, ought to be our Guide and 
Director, in chusing the best way 
for our religious Worship of God. 

If then it be probable that there 
is a God, aud that this God will re- 
ward and punish us hereafter, for 
all the good and ill tilings we act in 
this Life; it does highly concern 
every Man to examiue seriously, 
which is the best way of worship- 
ping and serving this God ; that is, 
which is the best Religion. 

Now if it be probable, that the 
Instinct which we have within us of 
a Deity, be a-kin to the Nature of 


God ; that Religion is probably the 
best, whose Doctrine does most re- 
commend to us those things, which, 
by that Instinct, we are prompted 
to believe are Vertues and good 
Qualities. And that, l think, with- 
out exceeding the Bounds of Mo- 
desty, 1 may take upon me to af- 
firm, is the Christian Religion. 

And for the same reason it does 
also follow, that the* Religion 
amongst Christians, which does most 
recommend to us Vertue and a good, 
Life, 19 , in all probability, the best 
Religion. 

And here I must leave every Man 
to take Pains, in seeking out and 
chusing for himself; he only being 
answerable to God Almighty for his 
own Soul. 

I began this Discourse, as if 1 
had to do with those who have no 
Religion at all ; and now, addressing 
my self to Christians, I shall end it 
with the Words of our Saviour : 

Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek , and yOu shall find; knocks 
and it shall be opened unto you . 


SACRED POETRY. 


VERSES 

Said to be written by the Author on himself , when he was in a 
Consumption, 

Why, Damon, with the forward day 
Dost thou thy little spot survey 
Pro in tree to tree, with doubtful cheer 
Pursue the progress of the year, 

What winds arise, what rains descend. 

When thou before that year shalt end ? 

What do thy noon-tide walks avail 
To clear the leaf and pick the snail, 

Then wantonly to death decree 
An insect nsefuller than thee ? 

Thou and the worm are brother-kind, 

As low, as earthy, and as blind. 

Vain wretch I canst thou expect to see 
The downy peach make court to thee ? 

Or that thy sense shall ever meet 
The bean-flowers deep embosom’d sweet, 

Exhaling with an evening blast ? 

Thine evenings then will all be past. 
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Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green, 

(For vanity’s in little seen) 

All must be left when death appears, 

In spite of wishes, groans, and tears ; 

Nor one of all thy plants that grow, 

But rosemary will with thee go. 

Dr. George Sbwell, 

Died 17 26. 

There is something melancholy in this poor man’s history. He was a physician at 
Hampstead, w-ith very little practice, and chiefly subsisted on the invitations of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, to whom his amiable character made him acceptable ; but at 
his death not a fiiend or relative came to commit his remains to the dust! He was 
buried in the meanest manner, under a hollow tree, that was once part of the boundary 

► of the Church-yard of Hampstead. No memorial was placed over his remains. ” 

Campbell f s British Poets . 


EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON. 

Take, holy earth, all that iny soul hoJds dear ; 

Take that best gift, which Heaven so lately gave; 

TO Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form : she bowed to taste the wave, 

And died. Does youth, does beauty, read the line ? 

Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 

Speak, dead Maria! breathe a strain divine! 

E’en from the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 

Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee: 

Bi<l them in duty’s sphere as meekly move : 

Aud if so fair, from vanity as free, 

As Aim in friendship, and as fond in love. 

Tell them, tho’ Mis an awful thing to die, 

(Twas e'en to thee !) yet, the dread path once trod, 
Hcav’n lifts its evei lasting portals high, 

And bids the Pure in heart behold their God.” 

Mason, 

Born 1725 — Died 1797. 


LINES 

By a Clergyman to his Daughter , ( now totally Blind) on 
seeing the last Flower in her Drawing Booh . 

Here, hapless maid, here end thy playful pains, 

Nature hath shut the book : thy task is done. 

Of all her various charms what now remains ? 

To smell the violet and feel the sun ! 

In liberal toil thy youthful hands did grow, 

Quick moving at thy better sense’s call : 

That better sense is gone ! Their task is now 
To twist the yarn, or grope the friendly wall. 

O lot severe 1 Earth’s lesson early taught, 

• That all is vain, save virtue, love, and truth ; 

We own it, all that through life’s day have wrought, 

But thou hast learnt it in the morn of youth. 

Pupil of Heav’n thou art — compute thy gain, 

When dulness loads thee, or regret assails : 

All is not lost, for Faith and Hope remain, 

And gentle Charity that never fails. 

8 
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Now love stall glow, where envy might have burned ; 

Now every hand and every eye are thine ; 

Each human form, each object undiscerned. 

From borrowed organs thou shalt still divine. 

But thy great Maker’s own transcendent light, 

His love ineffable, his ways of old, 

His perfect wisdom, and his presence bright, 

“ Thiue eyes and not Another’s shall behold. 

, W. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Course of Lectures , containing a 
Description and Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the several Branches 
of Divinity: accompanied ivith 
an Account both of the principal 
Authors , and of the Progress 
which has been made at different 
Periods , in Theological Learning . 
By Herbert Marshy D. D. F.R.S . 
and F.A.S . Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, and Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity . Part V. On 
the Authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament. Rivingtons. 1820 . 

We laid before our Readers, in the 
last Number, the concurrent testi- 
monies of the earliest Fathers to 
the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, from Jerome in the fourth 
century to Ireuaeus, who was bishop 
of Lyons about the middle of the 
second. 

To these we shall now add an- 
other testimony, of an internal kind, 
corroborative of the former, and 
drawn from the book itself, 

“ Spurious compositions , 1 * remarks the 
bishop, u betray themselves, by allusions 
to persons and things, which did not exist at 
the period assigned for the composition ; 
by a display of knowledge, which the 
pretended author could not have possess- 
ed $ by the delivery of opinions, which he 
coul£ not have entertained j by peculiari- 
ties of language, which accord not with 
bis country or his character j by the in- 
trodnetion of customs and manners, which 
were foreign to the age in which he lived ; 
or by some other discordance, into which 
everydmpostor is likely to fall, from the 
difficulty of uniformly recollecting the 
difference between bis own situation, and 


the situation of the person, to whom he 
ascribes his work. If therefore the books 
of the New Testament had not been the 
works of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
tome incongruity would have been disco- 
vered between those books and the pre- 
tended authors of them. But every thing, 
which we And in the New Testament is 
precisely what we might exyyect to find, 
from persons so circumstanced as the 
Apostles and Evaugelists. Whether we 
consider the New Testament in reference 
to matters of geography, or in reference 
to states and governments, or in reference 
to prevailing customs, we every where 
find representations, which accord with 
the geography, the policy, and the cus- 
toms of the first century. The facts which 
are recorded, and the sentiments which 
are delivered, harmonize with the country, 
the age, and the character of the several 
writers. The language also is exactly the 
kind of language which such persons 
would have used. In short, every thing 
throughout the New Testament is in uni- 
son with the belief, that the several books 
of it were written by the authors to whom 
they are ascribed.” 

In proof of this assertion, the 
Bishop justly remarks, that, 

“ The various changes, both in the civil 
and in the religious state of the Jews, from 
the reign of Herod the Great to the Procn- 
ratorship of Festus, with the jarring opi- 
nions of the different Jewish sects, are 60 
introduced in the historical books of the 
New Testament, as could be expected 
only from writers to whom the civil and 
religious state of the, Jewish nation was 
familiar. The divisions and subdivisions 
made by tbe Romans in the governments 
of Judaea, Samaria, aud Galilee, the sub- 
jection of Judaea to a Roman Procurator 
on the banishment of Archelans, its tem- 
porary administration by Herod Agrippat 
and its subsequent return to tbe procura- 
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torship, are facts not formally recorded in 
the historical books, but occasionally in- 
troduced, and so introduced, as would be 
done by no writer, who liad lived in a 
different country, or in a different age. 
From the intimate knowledge thus display- 
ed by the persons who wrote the historical 
books of the New Testament, we must 
conclude that they were conversant with 
Palestine, and contemporary with the 
facts which they record. The knowledge 
which they display, relates frequently to 
matters so minute, to matters of such 
little apparent interest, beyond the nar- 
t row limits of Judaia, that a writer of any 
other country, or of any other age, could 
hardly have possessed it. And the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it in any subsequent 
age was further increased by the destruc- 
tion of Jeiusalem, and the subversion of 
the Jewish state; a subversion so com- 
plete, as to have obliterated among the 
Jews themselves all remembrance of mi- 
nute relations and transactions which pre- 
ceded that event. The history of our Sa- 
viour which is recorded in the Gospels, 
and the transactions at Jerusalem, record- 
ed in the Acts of the Apostles, must have 
been recorded therefore at a time when 
the Jewish state was still in being. Nor 
is it merely a knowledge of things relating 
to Judaea, that we find displayed iu the 
New Testament. Whether they relate to 
Jerusalem, or relate to Ephesus, or to 
Corinth, or to Athens, or to Koine, we 
find representations that accord with the 
pllices which are the scenes of action.” 
P. 73. 

Of this accordance, the historical 
books of the New Testament afford 
many instances. The three follow- 
ing are selected by the Bishop as 
peculiarly striking. 

“ In the third chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel* it is related, that while John the 
Baptist was preaching in .the country 
about Jordan, there came to him certain 
soldiers , who, as appears from the ex- 
pressions used by St. Luket, were not 
, merely soldiers by profession, but soldiers 
in actual service . Now the Roman sol- 
diers, who were then stationed in Judaea, 
do not appear to have been at that time 
engaged in any war : and though it might 
be reasonaby infewed that St. Luke would 
not have used an expression that did not 
accord with the actual state of things, the 
accordance is not apparent from his own 


* Ver. 14. 

t not rrparwrat' 


narrative. He further relates in the same 
chapter J, that Herod, the Tetrarch being 
.reproved by John the Baptist for Herodias 
his brother Philip’s wife, and foe all the 
evils which Herod had done, added yet 
this above all, that he shut up John in 
prison. But what connexion there was 
between Herod and the soldiers just be- 
fore mentioned, does not appear. Nor 
does it appear what connexion there was 
between those soldiers and the place of 
John’s imprisonment; though we may in- 
fer that the place of his imprisonment was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Jordan, because theorderfor his imprison- 
ment was given while John was preaching 
there. Again, in the sixth chapter of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, where St. Mark also men- 
tions the imprisonment of John the Bap- 
tist, and assigns the same reason for it 
which St. Luke did, we find an expres- 
sion applied to the person, whom Herod 
subsequently dispatched with the order, 
that John the Baptist should be beheaded, 
which expression is used for persons who 
are in militari f service §. Now it does not 
at all appear from the narrative of St. Mark 
why a military person was employed on this 
occasion. The order for the death of 
John the Baptist was given by Herod at 
an entertainment y an entertainment at 
which Herodias was present with her 
daughter. The entertainment was given 
oil Herod’s birth-day || ; and, as described 
by St. Mark, it has simply the appear- 
ance of an entertainment given at a royal 
court. Though we must conclude there- 
fore, that St. Mark as well as St. Luke, had 
reasons for employing the particular ex- 
pressions, which they did on this occasion, 
those reasons are not apparent. But we 
shall discover those reasons, if we consult 
the account which Josephus has given of 
the imprisonment and death of John the 
Baptist. It is given in the eighteenth 
book, and the fifth chapter of his Jewish 
Antiquities. From this account it appears, 
that Herod the Tetrarch was then actu- 
ally engaged in a war with Aretas, a king 
of Arabia Petrsea, whose daughter had 
been married to Herod, but who returned 
to her father in consequence of Herod’s 
ill treatment. * Aretas therefore determin- 
ed to invade the territory of Herod : and 
Herod marched to meet him. Now the 
army of Herod in marching from Galilee 
to the confines of Arabia Petraea, must have 
passed through the country, where John 


t Ver, 19, 20. 

§ EwiKOvMrwp, ver. 27. On this word 
see Schleusner’s Lexicon. 

|| Mark vi. 21. 
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was baptising : and accordingly we dud in 
the account of Josephus, that the place of 
John’s imprisonment was Machserus, a. 
fortress on the eastern side of the Jordan. 
It further appears, from the same account, 
that this fortress was on the borders of the 
country subject to Aretas ; and this cir- 
cumstance again explains the march of 
Herod's army into the neighbourhood of 
the Jordan. Here then we find a very re- 
markable coincidence between the expres- 
sions used by the Evangelists, and the ac- 
tual state of things. The soldiers, who 
came to John while lie was preaching in 
the country about tlie Jordan, were sol- 
diers of Herod the Tetrarch, soldiers then 
in actual service : and St. Luke has ac- 
cordingly employed an expresssion which 
denotes such actual service. Now, if this 
Gospel, instead of being written by St. 
Luke, had been fabricated ill a later age, 
tlie fabricator would hardly liaie known, 
that the soldiers who came to John the 
Baptist, were soldiers in actual service, 
though the knowledge of it was familiar to 
a contemporary author. On the other 
hand, if (what is certainly possible ) he had 
learnt the fact from the Antiquities of Jo- 
sephus, and used a suitable expression to 
give his work the colour of authenticity, 
he would have taken care to make the 
coincidence apparent , or his object would 
not have been attained. But the coinci- 
dence, though perfect when disco veied, is 
not apparent. It resulted from know- 
ledge, which was familiar to the author; 
and lie had no inducement to make a dis- 
play of it, because it was familiar to him. 
A coincidence so perfect, and at the same 
tints so concealed, was never discovered in 
a spurious production. — The expression 
.used by St. Mark leads to the same con- 
clusion. The person dispatched by Herod 
with the order that John the Baptist 
should be beheaded, was a person employ, 
ed in military service, because Herod was 
at the head of his army, then marching 
against Aretas, And St. Mark has accord- 
ingly used an expression, in speaking of 
that person, which denotes a military cha- 
racter. The coincidence is very remark- 
able, though it does not appear on the face 
of the narrative. And it does not appear 
on the face of tlie narrative, because it is 
the coincidence of truth , not the coinci- 
dence of design . Further, on comparing 
the account of Josephus with that of St. 
Mark, we perceive wl^v H&rodias was 
present at an entertainment, which (as ap- 
pears from the preceding statement) must 
have been given while Herod was engaged 
in war. Herodias was the cause of the war. 
It was on her account that the daughter 


of Aretas, the wife of Herod, was com- 
pelled by ill-treatment to take refuge with 
her father. And as the war which Aretas 
had undertaken, was undertaken to obtain 
ledress for his daughter, Herodias had a 
peculiar interest in accompanying Herod, 
even when he was inarching to battle. No 
spurious productions could bear so rigid a 
test, as that which lias been here applied 
to the narratives of St. Mark and St. Luke. 

“ Let us now take an example from the 
Acts of the Apostles. At the beginning 
of tlie twenty-seventh chapter, the author 
relates, that when St. Paul was sent from 
Caesarea to Rome, he was with the other 
prisoners committed to the caieof Julius, 
an officer of the Augustan cohort, that is 
a Roman cohort, which had the honour of 
bearing the name of the emperor. Now 
it appears, from the account, which Jose- 
phus has given in his second book on the 
Jewish War*, that when Felix was pro- 
curator of Judapa, the Roman garrison at 
Casarea was chiefly compose ^ of soldiers 
who were natives of Syria. But it also 
appears, as well from the same book f, as 
from the twentieth book of his Antiqui- 
ties l, that a small body of Iioman soldiers 
was stationed there at the same time, and 
that this body of Roman soldiers was digni- 
fied with the title of 2EBAETH, or Augus- 
tan, the same Greek word being employed 
by Josephus, as by the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles. This select body of Roman 
soldiers had been employed by Cuinanus, 
who immediately preceded Felix in the 
procuratorship of Judea, for the purple 
of quelling an insurrection §. And when 
Fcstus, who succeeded Felix, had occa- 
sion to send prisoners from Caesarea to 
Rome, he would of course entrust them 
to the care of au officer bclougiug to this 
select corps. Even here then we have a 
coincidence which is worthy of notice ; a 
coincidence which we should never have 
discovered without consulting the waitings 
of Josephus. But, that which is most 
worthy of notice, is the circumstance that 
this select body of soldiers bore the title 
of Augustan, This title was known of 
course to St. Luke, who accompanied St. 
Paul from Caesarea to Rome, But that, 
in the time of the Emperor Nero, the 
garrison of Caesarea, which consisted 
chiefly of Syrian soldiers, contained also 
a small bedy of Roman, soldiers, and that 

* Bell. Jud. lib. 2. cap. xiii. § 7. Tom. 
II. p. 178. ed. Havercamp. 

t Cap. xii. §. 5. p. 174. 

J Antiq. Jud. lib. 20. cap. vi. Tom. I. 
p. 967. ed Havercamp. 

§lb,ib. 
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they were dignified by the epithet Augus- 
tan, are circumstances so miuute, that no 
impostor of a later ago would have known 
them. And they prove incontestibly, that 
the Acts of the Apostles could have been 
written only by a person in the situation 
of St. Luke. # l 

« I will add only one more example of 
coincidence, which is so much the more 
remarkable, because though it is in all re- 
spects complete, it lies at the same time 
so concealed, as to have excited the sus- 
picion of an error, which suspicion has 
been finally removed by the discovery of 
* a Greek coin. In the thirteenth chapter 
Of the Acts of the Apostles, the author, 
describing the transactions of St. Paul in 
Cyprus, gives to Sergius Paulus, the Ro- 
man governor of that island, a Greek title, 
which was applied only to those governors 
of provinces who were invested with pro* 
consular dignity *, And on the supposition 
that Cyprus was not a province of this de- 
scription, it lias been inferred, and inferred 
even by Grotius, that the title given to 
Sergius Paulus io Ihe Acts of the Apostles, 
was a title which did not properly belong 
to him. A passage indeed has been quoted 
from Dion Cassius, who in the fifty-fourth 
book of his Roman History f, speaking of 
the governors of Cyprus and some other 
Roman provinces, applies to them the 
same title which is applied to Sergius 
Paulus in the Acts of the Apostles. But 
as Dion Cassius is speaking of several Ro- 
ma*i provinces at the same time, one of 
wliich T was certainly governed by a pro- 
conStil’, it has been supposed that, for the 
sake of brevity, lie used one term for all 
of them, whether it applied to all of them 
or not. That Cyprus, however, ought 
not to be excepted, and that the title 
which he employed as well as St. Luke, 
really did belong to the Roman governors 
of Cyprus, appears from the inscription 
on a Greek coin, belonging to Cyprus it- 
self, and struck in the very age in which 
Sergius Paulus was governor of that island. 
It was struck in the reign of Claudius 
Caesar, whose head and name are on the 
face of it : and in jthe reign of Claudius 
Caesar St. Paul Visited Cyprus. It was a 
coin belonging to the people of that island, 
as appears from the word KYIIP1QN on the 
reverse. And though not struck while 
Sergius Paulus hiidself was governor, it 
was struck, as appears from the inscrip- 
tion on the reverse, in the time of Pro- 
clus, who was next to Sergius Paulus in 
the government of that island. And on this 

* This title is aaOuarar©*, 

t Page 523, ed. Hanoviae 1606. 
Remembrancer, No. 54. 


coin the same title AVQYIIATOS is giveu 
to Proclus, which is given by St. Luke to 
Sergius Paulus. An engraving of this coin 
may be seen in the plate, winch beloftgs 
to the 106th page of Havercamp’s edition 
©f the Thesaurus Morellianus. And the 
coincidence which it shews is of that de- 
scription, that it is sufficient of itself to 
establish the authenticity of the work in 
wHck the coincidence is found. 

if Nor is it merely in the historical books 
of the New Testament that we find coin- 
cidences, which argue the authenticity of 
the books in which they were discovered. 
In the Epistles of St. Paul wc find perpe- 
tual allusions to places, persons, events, 
and circumstances, which may likewise be 
traced in the Acts of the Apostles. Now 
if those Epistles had been forgeries in the 
name of St. Paul, the imposter would 
either have confined himself to doctrines, 
avoiding altogether such allusions, as, if 
found to be incorrect, might lead to a de- 
tection: or if he possessed the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in fabricating the Epistles 
was thus enabled to make the allusions in 
the latter correspond with the transactions 
in the former, the coincidence between 
the allusions and the transactions would 
have been every where rendered apparent. 
But the allusions in the Epistles of Sh 
Paul, though always found to be exact, as 
soon as they are discovered, are in gene- 
ral so little apparent, that vaiious combi- 
nations are necessary, before we can see 
the coincidence. Those Epistles there- 
fore possess the true internal marks of au- 
thenticity. It is unnecessary to give ex- 
amples from the Epistles of St. Paul, be- 
cause they have been numerously given, 
and satisfactorily explained in that excel- 
lent work the Horse Paulinas. 1 ’ P. 78. 

From the evidence to the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, af- 
forded by these striking coinci- 
dences of facts, the Bishop passes 
to another drawn from the peculiar 
language of the Greek Testament. 

“ It is written in a dialect which was 
never used by persons born and educated, 
in any part of Greece. It is such a dialect, 
as would be used by persons who were 
educated in a country where Chalde^ or 
Syriac was spoken as the vernacular 
tongue, but who acquired also a know- 
ledge of Greek, by frequent intercourse 
with strangers. Now this was precisely 
the situation of the Apostles and Evange- 
lists : .and we find accordingly, that their 
Greek is perpetually mixed witli oriental 
idioms. It is no objection to this argu- 
2 Z 
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ment, that Josephur, the Jewish historian, 
has written in Greek of a different de- 
scription. A man of refined education 
may obtain the power of writing in a fo- 
icign language with as much correctness 
as the natives themselves. But the writers 
of the Greek Testament were men in 
humble stations, who never sought to ob- 
tain an exemption fiom the dialert they 
had once acquired. They were concerned 
with facts, and with doctrines: and if 
these were correctly stated , the purity of 
their diction appeared to them a matter 
of no importance. It is true, that one of 
them was a man of erudition, and more- 
over born at Tarsus. But if St. Paid was 
boat at Tarsus, he was educated at Jeru- 
salem : and his erudition was the erudition 
of a Jewish, not of a Grecian school. 

“ The language therefore of the Greek 
Testament is precisely such as* wo might 
expect from the persons to whom the se- 
ven al parts of it are ascribed.” P. 87. 

4< Let us now consider the language of 
flie Greek Testament in another relation 
than that of dialect. Let us consider it 
in reference to the style or the manner of 
writing, which is different in different 
books. In the historical hooks of the New 
Testament wc find tne simplicity of 
writers, who weie more intent upon 
things, than upon words: we find men of 
plain education, honestly relating what 
they knew, without attempting to adorn 
their narratives by any ch'gancc or grace 
of diction. And this is precisely the 
kind of writing which we should expect 
fiom the persons to whom those books 
are ascribed. In the Epistles of St. 
Paul we find a totally different manner ; 
but again it is precisely such as we should 
expect from St. Paul. His arguments, 
though irresistible, are fiequenlly devoid 
of method : in the strength of the reason- 
ing the regularity of tli v form is ovci look- 
ed. Though occasional reference is made 
to Greek poets, we trace in none of his 
Epistles the character of Greek philoso- 
phy. The erudition there displayed is the 
erudition of a learned Jew j the. argumen- 
tation there displayed, is the argumenta- 
tion of a Jewish convert to Christianity 
confuting his brethren on their own 
ground. Who is there, that does not re- 
cogifise in this description the Apostle, 
who was born at Tarsus, but educated at 
the feet of Gamaliel? 

“ If we further compare the language of 
the New Testament with the temper and 
disposition of the writerrit to whom the 
several books of it are ascribed, we shall 
again find a correspondence, which im- 
plies that these book* are justly ascribed 
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to them. The character of the disciple, 
whom Jesus loved, is every where im- 
piesscd on the writings of St. John. 
Widely different is the character impress- 
ed on the waitings of St. Paul: but it is 
equally accordant with the character of 
the wnter. Gentleness and kindness were 
characteristic of St. John: and these qua- 
lities characterize his writings. Zeal and 
animation marked every where the con- 
duct of St. Paul : and these are the qua- 
lities which are every where discernible in 
the writings ascribed to him.’’ P. 92. 

It is with these words that ihe 
Bishop concludes his masterly view 
of the evidence in favour of t lie au- 
thenticity of the New Testament, 
and we most heartily join with his 
lordship in saying, that it is unne- 
cessary to allege any further argu- 
ments. 

** The internal marks ofi authenticity 
are so numerous, so various, and some of 
them so extraordinary, that they never 
could have been discovered in spin ions 
productions. And if to this internal evi- 
dence wc add the weight of that external 
evidence which has been given, we have 
such an accumulation of proof, as esta- 
blishes the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment beyond the possibility of doubt. 1 * 
P. 93. 


Christ's Title, “ The Son of Man, ” 
elucidated from its application in 
the Gospel according to St. John . 
A Sermon preached before, the 
University of Cambridge , on the 
Commencement Sunday , June 30, 
1 822. By William /linger, D.D. 
Formerly Fellow of St. Joint's 
College; dear of Snnninghill, 
Berks ; and Superintendent of the 
Clerical Institution at St. Bees , 
Cumberland. 8vo. 24 pp. Ri- 
vingtons. 1822. — John xii. 34. 

u I have thus briefly investigated, in 
their order, the several instances * in which, 
according to the Evangelist St. John, our 
Saviour chose to distinguish himself by 
that remarkable appellation, (the Son of 
Man) which some have said is a title of 
humility, designating his human nature as 


* John i. 51. lii. 13, 14. v. 27. vi. passim. 
\tii. 28. xiii. 31. 
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considered apart from tlie divine, and 
which others have not scrupled to affirm 
is even framed so, as intentionally, and ne- 
cessanly, to exclude the idea of a divine 
nature altogether. And now, deliberately 
weighing the whole evidence, built, as it 
is, on a consideration of the circumstances 
and views of the speaker, as far as the 
historian enables ns to ascertain them, 
how aie we, at length, to decide the cpies- 
tion in my text, ‘ Who is this Son of Man?* 
Tlie notion it conveys is, doubtless, one 
which involves within it nothing less than 
• tlie fundamental doctrine of the Gospel ? 
I mean, the doctrine of the incarnation of 
the Son of God; that doctiinc, oil the cer- 
tainty of which, our assurance of the effi- 
cacy of his atonement, mediation, interces- 
sion, of all lie did, all hcenduicd, ail he 
taught, must, in fact, depend ! 

u Some, however, have been accus- 
tomed to think our Saviour's language suf- 
ficiently explained, when it is viewed 
merely as a Reference to the same title of 
tlie Messiah previously employed in Da- 
niel’s prophecy, to which we have jiM bad 
occasion to allude. Most indi*piitnh!y 
such a reference does exist, and is, in moie 
than one instance, very decidedly m.'.iked. 
Yet to make this reference the limit to his 
full and appropriate general meaning, is 
surely to err gravely : and on the same 
*ide, too, on which the Jews themselves 
did, in the contracted interpretation they 
so universally gave to this veiy passage. 
May w r e nor i other say, that the title 
throughout the Gospels (and why not, then, 
in Daniel also ?) seems to refer, naif does 
refer in fact ! to a much eajlici prophecy ? 
to the most ancient as well as the most 
important pi onhcey recorded in the Dibit: ; 
to the original assurance made to our first 
parents after their fall, that the seed of 
the woman should Utilise the head of the 
serpent*!” By denominating himself ‘ the 
Son of Man,’ what else, in short, can be 
understood, than that our Loid affirmed 
himself to be this promised seed f tbe same 
* Emmanuel,’ or ‘ God w r itli ust,’ after a 
lapse of many ages predicted again by 
Isaiah, and at length announced under that 
h ame by the angel, to the virgin mother of 
Jesus ! Thus the Apostle Paul expresses 
this * great mystery of godliness f ,’ in the 
fourth chapter of his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians ; « When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman * The Son of Man,* was then no 
other than ‘ God manifest in the flesh || 

* Gen. iii. 15. f Isai. vii. 14; Matt, 
i. 23. 1 1 Tim. iii. 10. $ Gal. iv. 4. 

|| 1 Tim. iii. 10. 


that Son conceived, indeed, and born of 
Mary, but begotten of the Holy Ghost, 
and destined? by bis life and death, to re- 
pair the effects of the original transgression, 
and finally to triumph over Ihe power and 
malice of Satan. And the whole of the 
inference at which we lieie anive, seems 
to be almost necessarily deducible from a 
pait of the passage in immediate connexion 
with my text. For having just declared, 
that ‘ the hour was come that the Son of 
Man should be gloiified * Now,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘is the judgment of tins woild: 
now f shall the prince of this woild be cast 
out f !* 

A Scriptural Account of the Nature 
and Employment of the Holy 
Angels ; partly occasioned by two 
]*oc tit's, recently published , the 
Title of one and the Subject of both 
being the * Loves of the Angels' 
Uy Charles Spencer , A. M. Vicar 
of Bishop's Start ford, Hertford- 
shire. tho. 24 pp. Rivingtons. 
1823. 

“ Such are tlie plans, piescnt and to conic, 
which the Almighty accomplishes by the 
ministry of his angels : and it is thus ap- 
parent, as we undertook to shew, that 
men are connected with and inteiested in 
their agency 

“ The sect of the Sadducees denied 
their existence, though the Jews, as we 
have seen, were in geneial persuaded of 
their being, and tutelary functions. 

“ The error of our own times differs 
from the judgment of these ancient scep- 
tics, though it nmy probably originate in 
identity of principle, an ignorance of the 
Holy Scriptuics. 

“ It is painful to advert to some mo- 
dern publications, which have issued from 
the pi css, in a captivating form, recom- 
mended to some by the celebrity of the 
authors, and engaging to others, from the 
licentiousness of the idea. The subject 
of this double and insinuating pestilence, 

* John xii. 23. t Ibid. ver. 31. 

J The office of the Holy Angels is con- 
sidered by Mr. Spencer to be two'fold : 
their heavenly, “ to wait about the throne 
of God, and worship, and adore him, and 
celebrate his praise their earthly, to ex- 
ecute the divine vengeance on nations and 
individuals, and watch over the objects of 
the divine mercy, as “ ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation.” 

2 z 2 
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is a flat contradiction to tlie authority of 
the Scriptures, though it claims to be 
founded, on the book it insults, ami is 
falsely described as a scriptural fact, and 
not as a fable of the human imagination. 

(t * It came to pass, when men began to 
multiply upon the eaith, and daughters 
were born to them, that the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men, that they were 
fair, and they took them wives of all whom 
they chose/ 

“ i The sons of God,’ according to the 
judgment of these commentators, is sup- 
posed to signify the holy angels; and this 
assumed interpretation of the phrase, has 
suggested the calumnious and profane idea, 
which has been made the subject and the 
title of the volume. 

If, however, we examine the words, 
and compare, as we ought, the text with 
the context, it will appear to every candid 
inquirer, that the above interpretation is 
forced and unscriptural. 

u The historian is here describing the 
wickedness which provoked the boundless 
ruin of the delrtge, and vindicating that 
exemplary decree of justice, by recording 
the forbearance which delayed the sen- 
tence. He relates, in the three preceding 
chapters, the origin and progress of evil in 
the world— its origin in the fall and temp- 
tation of Adam — its progress in the dread- 
ful fatricide of Cain. The sacred author 
then proceeds to name the childien and 
posterity of Adam ; and informs us, at the 
conclusion of the fourth'chapter, that, du- 
ring the life-time of his grand-son, Enos, 
‘ men began to call themselves by the 
name of the Lord’, as if he had said, in Ihe 
midst of the growing corruption and ido- 
latry, some men attached themselves to 
the true God, and devoted their lives to his 
honour and service. 

“ The next historical fact which is re- 
lated, and which is contained in the chap- 
ter just referred to, is that these men, 
whom the sacred writer here calls the 
4 sons of God/ saw the i daughters of men 
that they were fair, and they took them 
wives of all whom they chose/ The Sons 
of God and the daughters of men are here 
opposed to each other, and this is plainly 
intended to convey, that they who called 
themselves by the name of the Lord , that 
is, tlib devout worshippers of the true Je- 
hovah, in process of time, formed marriage 
contracts with the corrupt families of pro- 
Jane men , by which the wickedness of the 
world was increased. 

<c The historian’s design in recording 
the fact, is to account for the total depra* 
vity of the species, and to point out and 
i in their consecutive order, the com- 
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mencement, the progress, and the univer- 
sality of evil. 

“ If, then, it be admitted as a rule of 
discussion, that Scripture is always to be 
interpreted by Scripture, it follows that 
the phrase, in the passage we are contest- 
ing, means only the worshippers of the 
true God, and was not intended to signify 
the angels. 

“ This interpretation having been refu- 
ted, all the calumnies erected upon the 
base of it, are effectually overthrown. It 
puts to silence the ignorance of foolish, 
and exposes the malevolence of profane, , 
men, — it shelters the unsullied holiness of 
the Deity, and the character of the sacred 
volume which reveals him, from the appa- 
rent design, but abortive attempt, of those 
who would wound the reputation of both 
by an indirect attack. 

“ Wc return, in conclusion, to those 
parts of the subject which have escaped 
the injuries of licentious criticism, and re- 
sume, for the sake of its pracVical uses, the 
agency of Providence by the ministry of 
the angels. 

“ Philosophy has discovered that the 
globe we inhabit holds but a very inconsi- 
derable place in the illimitable regions of 
the universe. The conjectures which teach 
us that the planets are worlds, revolving, 
like the earth, periodically round the sun, 
and that every star is, probably a sun, and 
the centre of a system similar to our own, 
embarrass the mind with the wonder they 
create, and furnish it with proportionable 
ideas of the Architect who planned and 
constructed the whole. 

u But m the midst of the solemn admi- 
ration which arises when the eye, surveying 
tlic starry universe, comprehends as many 
of its constituent parts, as the limits of the 
organ, or the boundary of the horizon will 
suffer it to behold, — in the midst of the 
intense feeling and thought inspired by the 
starry canopy of heaven — a doubt will 
arise, like a cloud in the expanse, that man, 
as an individual, is too minute to come 
within the compass of his Maker’s obser- 
vation. ‘ When,’ says the Psalmist, * I 
consider thy heavens and the works of thy 
fingers, what is man that thou art mindfnl 
of him, and the son of man that thou visit- 
est him !’ 

44 In the midst of these natural misgivings 
of the mind, revelation, like a sunbeam 
breaking through a cloud, sheds a ray of 
light and hope upon the soul. It informs 
us, that the Maker is the preserver of his 
creatures ; that the author of our being is 
the protector of our lives; that the creator 
of the world is ever attentive to the minu- 
test parts of the whole, A sparrow fells 
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not without his providence ; and man, high- 
ly favoured man, is the object of the angels' 
care f 

Let the Christian reflect on the wonders 
fcvhich heaven has wrought in his behalf, 
and let it teach him to respect and reve- 
rence himself, and adore the beneficence 
of his Maker. Let him scale the summit 
of his own consequence, and when he ob- 
serves how highly man is estimated by 
God, he will be shocked to observe how 
low sin will make him fall ! 

Remember, therefore, the dignity of 
man! Remember that the angels who mi- 
nistered to the Redeemer, are sent to mi- 
nister for him ! Remember that the angels 
obsei ve his behaviour, that they attend and 
inspect him in the secrecy of retirement, 
and accompany him in the public service 
of the sanctuary. Copy, therefore, the 
example of those who are appointed by 
providence to observe yours. Copy their 
devotion, fidelity, and diligence, in the 
service of yOur great Creator. Copy, also, 
their icady and unwearied zeal in doing 
good to your fellow creatuies, and the 
angels will rejoice, and the Almighty will 
reward your works of piety and love! 

“ It mrfp’bc proper to add, with a view 
to supply light ideas, and also to correct 
erroneous impressions, if any such have 
originated in the antecedent remarks, that 
the persons of the angels, though their pre- 
sence and offices entitle them to our reve- 
rence, are not to be regarded as objects of 
worship. The Essenes, a very ancient sect 
of the Jews, were remarkable for this, 
among other delusions ; and we find St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, ex- 
horting lus (tisciples to beware of their 
doctrine. St. John also entertained a si- 
milar persuasion, but the angel 1 ejected 
the homage he would have paid him. ‘ I, 
John, saw these things and heard them ; 
and when I had hekrd them, I fell down 
to worship before the feet of the angel 
who shewed me these things. Then saith 
he unto me, See thou do it not. I am thy 
fellow servant. WORSHIP GOD t ! !» 


Uniformity of Opinion in the 
Clergy, essential to the Interests 
of the Established Church : — A 
Sermon, preached in the Parish 
- Church of Wickham Market , on 
the 2&th of April, 1822; being 
the Festival of St, Mark . Before 


the Rev . and Pen, Henry Denny 
Berners, B.C.L . Archdeacon of 
Suffolk ; and the Rev . the ' Clergy 
off the Deaneries of Wilford , Lots, 
and Orford . By the Rev, Cuth - 
bert Henley, M,A, — 1 Cor. i. 10. 

tl The other branch of our public use- 
fulness has respect to the interests of 
TRUTH and religion. As we cannot be 
indifferent to the happiness of others, and 
as there can be no real happiness without 
TRUTH and religion, we shall ever be 
anxious to promote them. ‘Ye,* said 
our Lord to his disciples, * are the salt of 
the earth j yc are the light of the world * / 
if we, like them, have salt in out selves, it 
will not only preserve us from error and 
corruption, but extend and communicate 
its salutary influence to others also*, our 
minds being enlightened by the truths of 
religion, those we converse with will na- 
turally feel its effects, by our seeking 
every fit occasion to reclaim them from 
error ; in endeavouring to convince them, 
that we aim not at vain disputation in 
contending for victory, but are ready, as 
much as lieth m us, to bring them, for 
their own sake, to an acknowledgment of 
the truth, and to a conformity of opinion 
with ourselves in the best and perhaps 
purest system of worship now existing, 
that established by law in this kingdom as 
‘ compacted together f,’ in the rites and 
ceremonies, the forms And services, the 
rubrics and liturgy of our Church, which 
are at once reasonable, becoming, and 
proper; well calculated to answer all the 
several purposes for which they were pro- 
vided ; well adapted to all tiie exigencies 
for which they arc required, and entirely 
agreeable to the word of Goo. The 
prayers of our Liturgy are also in them- 
selves expressive Of the various wants of 
mankind, as to their temporal and eternal 
interests; they arc compiled in ‘ the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding!,’ ‘of coun- 
sel and ghostly strength, of knowledge and 
true godliness § their end is the edifica- 
tion of mankind, by declaring the revealed 
will of God, by teaching the doctrine of 
his blessed Son, by endeavouring through 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, to unite Christians to each other in 

“ * Matt. v. 13, 14.” 

“ f Ephes. iv. 16.” 

“ % Isaiah xi. 2.” 

“ § Prayer of the Bishop in the Order 
of Confiiro&tion.” 
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one and the same spirit, mind, and judg- 
ment; a better, a wiser, a more complete 
system />f worship than our Church Litur- 
gy, no man has ever been able to frame or 
to compose; it has descended to us with 
the weight of many men's judgment ; men, 
remarkable for piety, learning, soundness 
of opinion, who with deliberate advice, 
and assisted by each other’s counsel, have 
consented thereunto. It has come down 
to us with the assent, experience, and ap- 
proval of many ages, with all the sanction 
of Church authority, united to the long 
usage of Established Government ; in every 
essential point it well agrees with the 
tenor of the Scriptures, is expressive of 
all the truths of Scripture, and has been in 
daily and sabbatical use in all its appointed 
services for a succession of ages: therein 
is lit opportunity for all with one heart and 
one mouth, to glorify God the Father of 
our Lord and Saviour, to worship him in 
the same mind, and be themselves united 
in the same judgment." 


A Sermon, preached before Henry 
John Dickens , Esq. Official , and 
the Clergy of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire , at the Archidiaconal 
Visitation, held at Beverley, on 
Wednesday , July 5, 1022, and 
published at their Request . By 
the Rev. Joseph Colt man, M.A. 
Rector of Scrajidd-cutn- II a- 

meringham , Lincolnshire ; and 
Perpetual Curate of the Minster, 
Beverley . — John xvii. 20, 21. 

u You, my lay Brethren, who are sin- 
cerely and conscientiously attached to the 
religion of your forefathers, the religion in 
which you were born and educated, that 
form of sound doctrine and pure worship 
which the Martyrs and Confessors of the 
Reformation recovered, — observe, I do 
not say established, but recovered, for you 
from the corruptions of papal tyranny, 
you, I trust, in what has been this day 
said, will see reason to persevere in the 
wise and safe path which you have chosen ; 
and for you, if any such there be who have 
received an unfortunate bias, who are 
wavering, who are doubtful, who perhaps 
have associated yourselves with self-con- 
stituted, self-regulated Christian commu- 
nities, may 1 hope that what has now beeu 
Jdleged from this place may induce you to 


consider the ground "on which you stand, 
to see that it is not so certainly safe and 
innocent an some people may repiesent it, 
to refuse to communicate with the Church 
through that portion of it established 
among yourselves ; that needless division 
is no slight otfence, that it is not a matter 
of indifference with what body of Chris- 
tians we unite, that it is a subject regai ding 
which we ought to me diligent, scrupulous, 
and conscientious enquiry, and to submit 
to the authority of Christ and Ins Apostles, 
rather than to the dictation of mau. 

“ To you, my Reverend Brethren, it is 
unnecessary for me to use many words for 
the purpose of calling your attention to 
this subject. You are undoubtedly suffi- 
ciently alive to its importance. But it 
may be a matter of difficulty and nicety 
to determine how wc ought to act. If we 
make this the subject of our common ad- 
dresses to our parishioners, is there not 
danger that we may excite prejudices 
against our Ministry? May* wc not be 
suspected of preaching ourselves rather 
than Christ? And may not our accept- 
ability be diminished, and our means of 
usefulness cm tailed ? At the same tune to 
omit altogether the mention o£\a subject so 
important, and the discussion of which the 
temper of the times rendeis so evidently 
necessary — does it not wear the appear- 
ance of a cowardly dereliction of duty \ 
Is it not important for us to secure the 
proud satisfaction of having to say, what- 
ever be the event, ‘ Liberavimus animus 
nostras l* And may not some medium be 
hit upon to convince our hearers that we 
do not seek lueirs but them? But I 
would not ventme to interpose my advice. 
Let me rather recall to your leeolleetion 
the advice of one, to whose authority I 
have already appealed, one whose advice 
was entitled to peculiar respect, as well 
from its real excellence as from the sanc- 
tion of its authors name. ‘ You ought,* 
says Bishop Horsley, (addressing himself 
to his Clergy) ‘ you ought, in your dis- 
courses from the pulpit, to take frequent 
occasion to instruct tiie people in the 
origin, the nature, and the privileges of 
that society which is called the Church, 
and set forth to them how much it is the 
duty of every member of the Church to 
hold the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, and the guilt that is incurred by 
separation from Communions V” (P. $2.) 

“ In every assembly of our National 
Clergy there are those of different situa- 


* Horsley’s Fourth Charge, p. 222, 223. 
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tions, different talents, and different ages, 
all having in common the same work, 

WHICH THEY ARE BOUND TO ACCOM- 
PLISH BY THE SAME MEANS, IN TI1E 
SAME MIND AND JUDGMENT! To such 
as have been employed in this Christian 
labour for the long period of forty years, 
or nearly half a century, the day which 
•vrill finally close their earthly ministry, is 
humanly speaking not far distant, amid the 
lassitude and infirmities naturally incident 
to old age, the reflection of a life of useful 
exertion in the service of the Church can- 
not but in every 6ensc be gratifying and 
satisfactory, and is the best reward they 
can receive on this side the grave. To 
those, who have many years yet to come, 
the lives and examples of their brethren 
gone before, will afford the best en- 
couragement, and strongest incentive to 
exertion ; they will walk in the same path, 
and follow the same comse, ‘watching 
thereunto with all perseverance */ 1 as 
they that nmst give an account f an ac- 
count not only of their own lives, but of 
the souls of all that have been committed 
to their charge. Having this awful truth 
of general account in the clay of judgment 
deeply impiessed upon our minds, may 
its influence be manifested in out public 
ministry, and the tenor of our conduct ; 
may the end and aim of our lives be the 
furtherance of religion in the service of 
the Church, that so the enemy and they 
who are without, maybe ‘ put to silence f,* 
having no evil thing to say of us.” P. 15. 


Notes during a Visit to Egypt, 
Nubia, the Oasis , Mount Sinai, 
and Jerusalem. By Sir Frederick 
Ilennikcr, Bart. Pp. 850. Mur- 
ray. 1823. 

If it were not for some faults, which 
demand graver feelings, and severe 
reprehension, there would be much 
in this book both in its defects and 
in its merits to amuse us. Of its 
merits, what it tells us, and how it 
tells it, we will try presently to give 
as good an account as our limits 
will allow ; but we must first dispose 


u * Ephes. vi. 18." 
M + Heb. xiii. 17.” 
“ t 1 Pet. ii. 16.” 


of its defects, and its inexcusable 
faults ; whatever censure we may 
bestow will be administered* in the 
pure spirit of justice, we are ac- 
tuated by no personal feeling, we 
possess indeed no personal know- 
ledge whatever of the author; we 
trust, therefore, it will be received 
with candour, and serve to excite re- 
flection in his mind. We think a 
young man of his talent need only 
have such faults as we allude to, 
fairly pointed out to his attention, 
to be convinced of their magnitude, 
to be sorry for the commission of 
them, and to offend in the same 
way no more. 

It is somewhat amusing to see 
vanity on the one hand make a man 
do, what pride on the other tells 
him it is beneath him to do. The 
conflicting passions are their own 
punishment ; the work, whatever it 
may he, is iu consequence always 
ill done, and the doer generally 
made ridiculous. For 1 hough vanity 
will have the thing done, pride in- 
sists it shall be done currente 
cahimo , without labour or effort, 
that if the attempt is unsuccessful, 
there may be no apparent defeat, it 
being more palatable to attribute a 
failure to idleness and disregard of 
the object, than to want of ability 
to attain it. This is exactly the 
feeling under which many an aristo- 
cratic author now takes pen in hand ; 
they desire the reputation of talent, 
and are tickled with the pleasure of 
seeing themselves in print ; but then 
book-making is a mechanic employ- 
ment, in which they stand a chance 
of being rudely jostled by low-born 
men ; there is no red book in litera- 
ture, no herald's office in the king- 
dom of the Muses. The expedient 
fesorted to, (and an unhappy one it is) 
is to limit their endeavours ratfier to 
a display of talent, than to the pro- 
duction of a good book, — they are 
satisfied posse videru Thus their 
perishable productions come out 
under the name of Hints, Sketches, 
Notes, Notices, Journals ; if an itn- 
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portant subject crosses their way, it 
is enough for them to start it, and 
throw* out a dashing observation 
upon it, or a sarcastic remark on 
the opinions often ill understood of 
preceding writers; but it is never 
deemed necessary to follow it out, 
or lead the reader's mind to any 
useful result. So again, if their 
route embraces some object of par- 
ticular interest, their account of it 
will be often meagre and brief in an 
inverse ratio, to what might be ex- 
pected of them by their readers, for 
they are tied to no rules ; caprice 
and whim may be with some people 
even indications of talent; and as 
they travelled for their own amuse- 
ment, and write for their own 
amusement, soliciting no applause, 
and needing no gain, they deem 
themselves at full liberty to give or 
to withhold, when, what, and upon 
what principles they pLease. 

Sir Frederick Henniker’s book is 
written upon this system : — “ I have 
been persuaded,” says he, “ to make 
a book.” We should like to know the 
weight and number of those suppli- 
cants, who could persuade him to 
such an infinite condescension. 

“ But I have made it as short as possi- 
ble, and to this accidents have contributed. 
Part of the following was written to a 
friend to whom, verbum sat ; the amuse- 
ments of drawing and shooting prevented 
me the trouble of making long notes; what 
I did write lias but lately arrived in En- 
gland, and part of rny papers have been 
lost." ( Preface .) 

We should infer from this passage, 
that the materials of the work, how- 
ever scanty, were composed on the 
spot, and at the time when the cir- 
cumstances related happened, but 
that they have since been worked up 
into their present shape. If this be 
00 , it is a curious, but not a singular 
instance, of what we have been al- 
luding to, the desire at once to ap- 
pear clever, and yet to withdraw 
from the range of criticism ; for the 
vth ote work is in the present tense, 


and studiously affects the most ne- 
gligent, slip-shod, persijlante form, 
of a smart modern journal. If we 
are wrong in our conjecture, and 
this book be really what it assumes 
to be. Sir Frederick Henniker's 
notes of what he saw, heard, and 
felt, written down at the time and 
on the spot, it is reprehensible on the 
same ground. Surely it is great 
want of modesty, it argues a blunt- 
ness of feeling to suppose, that the 
idle thoughtless notes of a sporting 
young gentleman, with his gun in 
hand, are fit for the public eye ; it 
is a melancholy thing to see this 
transfer of the frivolous tone, and 
semi -barbarous language of the 
drawing-room, to the durable, and 
what ought to be, the well consi- 
dered records of the press. The 
prevalence of this habit is one of the 
growing evils ot the facility of print- 
ing, and of an age of sciolist 
readers ; nothing tends at once so 
much to corrupt our idiom, and to 
weaken our reasoning powers. When 
we consider what has been the con- 
duct of many really great men in 
this respect ; how many wo^ks they 
have been willing to consign to the 
flames, because they have not bc$n 
able to bestow upon them that grave 
and final consideration, which iu 
their opinion, a due feeliug of what 
they owed to themselves and the 
world, imperatively demanded ; we 
cannot but be struck with the con- 
trast — our reflections are not very 
flattering to such men as the writer 
before us. The Greeks, we believe, 
made modesty the mother of all the 
virtues, and thus much at least seems 
unquestionable, that virtue pre-sup- 
poses a due respect for others and 
oneself. Sir Frederick did not en- 
tertain much of either, when he pub- 
lished an account of an intrigue into 
which he entered, it seems only be- 
cause “ any thing is better than 
ennui.' * P. 35. 

But the same spirit has led him 
into morfc unpardonable errors ; we 
arc not such recluse livers as not to 
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know thathalf the wit of fashionable 
conversation consists in a certain 
levitv of tone, and in the application 
of ordinary, or even low terms, to 
subjects and persons of gravity and 
importance. VVc do not deny the 
occasional smartness of this, though 
it is obvious, that it must as a spe- 
cies of wit rank very low, as every 
man by practice may attain to the 
command of it, it being little more 
*than the use of a certain prescribed 
cypher. But when this wit is trans- 
ferred to sacred subjects, it is not 
very venial even in conversation, 
and in deliberate publication wholly 
without excuse. 

When we say that Sir Frederick 
has been repeatedly guilty of this 
gross abuse*, let us not he misunder- 
stood as imputing to him more than 
we mean; we would charge no man 
even with a trifling offence lightly, 
and least of all would we impute 
to any man, what we think so very 
serious a crime, and which our ex- 
pressions perhaps might seern to 
imply, the sin of deliberate blas- 
phemy or profaneness. Theie arc 
many parts of the book, from which 
we are disposed to believe that Sir 
1 ; . in his serious moments would 
shrink from the supposition of treat- 
ing sacred subjects even with levity ; 
he often expresses himself on them 
with hearty seriousness, and in the 
tone of devout conviction. But the 
fault which we charge on him, that 
of levity, and inconsiderateucss in 
speaking of Scripture chai actors, 
facts, or doctrines, proceeds from 
the same unfortunate desire of trans- 
ferring to his pages, fresh and un- 
mixed, the smart and thoughtless 
style of fashionable conversation. 
No one can doubt that the follow- 
ing passages are highly improper, 
and a little reflection will teitch any 
one, that things are said, in some of 
them, inconsideiately we trust, 
which yet, if they were true, would 
go far to affect even vital points of 
our religion. As a specimen of 
levity of manner, which might as 
Rkmembkancvk, No. f>4. 


well have been spared, we cite the 
following passage : — 

“ Small Coph Monastery at Old Cairo ; 
tiie vault under it is called Joseph's Asy- 
lum. Joseph, the Carpenter, as distinguish- 
ed from Joseph , the Well-digger,” P. 60, 

By this last personage, our read- 
ers would hardly guess that the 
patriarch Joseph was intended.' 

Having shot a pelican, he says — 

“ My dragoman says, it is fortunate 
that he is only a renegade — had he been 
a Tmk born, he might have been angry 
at my killing a pelican ; for there is a 
stoiy that, Mohammed making war upon 
the Christians, and being oppressed with 
I bust, watei was brought to him by a 
pelican — that bird is hence called Sarcarr, 
or Watcr-canier — the Raven and Hebrew 
Prophet” P. 84. 

Is it meant by this short refer- 
ence to lead the reader to suppose 
that the two stories are entitled to 
equal ciedit? Certainly one should 
he warranted in inferring that such 
was the writer's own opinion. 

Of Moses, and the brazen serpent 
set up by hiiu in the desert, he thus 
speaks ; 

** Snakes were onee worshipped in 
Egypt— they are represented as an ap- 
pendage or attribute of the winged globe — 
« snake is still worshipped at Delhi — the 
Indians who accompanied the English 
army across the desert complained that the 
temples of their leligion, viz. those of the 
ancient Egyptians, arc lieie suffered to go 
to decay. Moses was a priest of the 
Egyptians, he led away the children of 
Egypt; Eseulupius-like, lie set up a ser- 
pent as a sign of ruling and healing — the 
devil destioys all mankind under the same 
form.” P. 108. 

Does Sir F. lleunikor remember 
by whose express command t his 
** priest of the Egyptians,” who 
“ led away the children of Egypt 
a fact, jwhich we now learn lor the 
first time, set up the liery serpent ! 
or is he aware, that the event winch 
he disposes of thus flippantly, 
has been appropriated by our bless- 
ed Lord himself, as a type of his 
own crucifixion ? 

3 A 
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In the same spirit, at page 133, 
speaking again of Moses, lie says : 

“ No wars are so implatable as those of 
fanatics, and no enmity fai ther pursued ; — 
even the harmless groves of the Druids 
did not escape — the beauties of the Athe- 
nian temples arc destroyed by the follow- 
ers of Mohammed, and Moses liiuiself 
would willingly have razed those fanes in 
which he was educated a priest/’ 

Sir F. llenniker either believes in 
the authenticity and inspiration of 
the Pentateuch, or he does not — 
if he docs not, we do not intend 
here to argue the question with him ; 
but we will simply ask him, whether 
he thinks this the proper mode of 
declaring his disbelief of \vliat the 
good and wise of so many ages and 
nations have implicitly bowed to as 
of divine origin, and which it is im- 
possible to disbelieve without at the 
same time rejecting the religion in 
which he was born and educated, 
and upon the promises of which the 
consolations of so many of his 
readers depend ? Is it right, or 
liberal, or philosophical, so to treat 
even the prejudices of ail Europe, 
on a subject which he does not con- 
descend to offer au argument upon ? 
On the other hand, if he believes 
the Pentateuch, which even against 
the evidence of these passages we 
would still hope he does ; we would 
ask him whether ho deems it quite 
consistent, quite safe indeed, or 
prudent, to class with fanatics and 
impostors the man whom God raised 
up as the leader and lawgiver of his 
chosen people, and whom he is 
stated to have honoured more emi- 
nently than any other of the sons of 
men ? 

With the same thoughtlessness, 
however. Sir F. Henuiker speaks 
€( of* those revengeful Psalms which 
are tolerated in our prayers^” p. 132, 
and of ** Our Saviour in opposition 
to. the general tenour of his doc- 
trine, saying something which does 
not seem to meet with the approba- 
tion of this mild and unpresuming 
dogmatist. 

We will not ptirsue this subject 


farther ; we have cited sufficient 
passages to corfvince our readers, 
we imagine, that this is not a book 
which any considerate father would 
wish to see in the hands of his chil- 
dren ; and we hope we have said 
enough upon those passages to in- 
duce the author himself, if these 
pages should ever meet his eye, to 
give the subject his serious conside- 
ration. He is at present young and 
thoughtless, and perhaps has nof 
been fortunate in the society in 
which he has mixed ; his rank or 
his fori une may have been tempta- 
tions iu his way, to that course of 
unrestrained living, * which always 
induces, because it can only be 
enjoyed quietly in, what is called 
unrestrained and free thinking. But 
he is evidently a young man of some 
talent and .moderate accomplish- 
ments ; he has surely sense enough 
to see that there is neither wit nor 
argument in the repetition of dull 
sneers on Scripture characters, and 
that there is neither modesty, de- 
cency, nor common sense ill a young 
man, who cannot have given so im- 
portant and so difficult a subject, 
the attention it deserves and Re- 
quires, treating with such levity 
and superciliousness the received 
opinions and belief of the most ve- 
nerable names in the history of man. 

Our readers may perhaps ask, 
why we have detained them so long 
with such a work, or indeed, why. 
we have given it a place at all in 
the Remembrancer? Our aim un- 
doubtedly is to make every thing in 
our pages bear more or less directly 
on the interests of religion in this 
country ; and even in our most mis- 
cellaneous department we try to se- 
lect such subjects as may throw 
some light on others more profess- 
edly appropriate. In the present 
instance we were deceived by the 
title ; Mount Sinai and Jerusalem 
seemed to be subjects upon which 
it would be impossible for any dull- 
ness, or levity, not to communicate 
something of interest. But we have 
been disappointed ; the dances of 
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the Almah, or shooting red legged 
partridges, seem to have been more 
interesting to our traveller, than the 
recollections associated with the 
holy mountain of God, or the bless- 
ed City. We have no very high 
opinion of this proof of superior 
discernment and elevation above 
common feelings. It may be pre- 
judice, and on a dry calculation of 
profit and loss, supply and demand, 
'unreasonable to overlook the pre- 
sent filth, discomfort, and desola- 
tion of Jerusalem, and to view it 
ouly with reference to the past — 
but the feeling seems to us natural, 
and those feelings which are seated 
deep in our nature are not often ir- 
rational or unphilosophical. Cicero 
thought there was something in the 
admonitus locorum , and if it be an 
error, we will for once be content 
to be wrong with him, rather than 
right with Sir Frederick Henniker. 

We must not part with him, how- 
ever, without giving our readers 
some more favourable specimens of 
his writing than we have hitherto 
thought it our duty to lay before 
them. We will not cite passages 
freftn him descriptive of the customs 
or character of the people among 
whom he travelled, for to say the 
truth we have no great confidence 
in the accuracy of his information 
or judgment. Forming our opinion 
from his reasoning upon subjects 
with whicli we are acquainted, we 
cannot but suspect him to be a 
gentleman so vapid and presumptu- 
ous in his views of things, so easily 
satisfied with his own notions, and 
so unwilling to correct them by 
those of other persons, that he 
must be exceedingly liable to com- 
municate erroneous information. 
We do not, however, suppose him 
capable of wilful misrepresentation, 
and to shew that we do not, we will 
extract his accounts of two personal 
adventures in which he was en- 
gaged ; the first is told with great 
naivete and ingenuousness, and the 


latter has interest enough in itself, 
however told, to make it accepta- 
ble to our readers. r 

The scene of the first adventure 
is laid in Egypt, and occurred in 
the pursuit of mummies, in the same 
pit in which Mr. Legh met with an 
accident, very well described in his 
travels. 

Provided with Davy’s safety lamp, a 
long light stick, a thermometer, a plank 
and ropes, and accompanied by my dra- 
goman and three others, I set out for Mtf- 
habdie — in onr way thither we met several 
Arabs, every one of whom denied all 
knowledge of the pit — arrived at the vil- 
lage we could get no information : it was 
evidently withheld, bat at length promise 
of bccksheesh induced a man to be our 
guide — under certain conditions. — -lwio, 
That he was to receive 2 d piastres. l 2fto, 
That he was to be accompanied by 30 of 
his friends armed : that we (five) were not 
to force them (thirty) into the cave, and 
that upoii pointing out the entrance they 
might be allowed to run away. 3 io, That 
the dragoman (a Turk) should sweat by the 
Prophet, by Mecca and Medina, that he 
would not only not force them (thirty) into 
the cave, but that he would not go in him- 
self. While these conditions were under con- 
sideration the news spread like wildfire — 
women and childieu crowded round us— 

* What ! go where my son died,’ was the ex- 
clamation of a virago t ‘ if you fill my house 
with gold my husband shall not go — he is an 
Englishman — he has magical incantations, 
and he is taking our husbands and children 
to certain death, the soldiers who went 
last week are dead there’ — and many other 
expressions well suited to deter me — on 
tiie other hand, ilie force of my Arabic 
and argument was summed up iu the wend 
4 becksheesh.’ Our guides as if preparing 
for ‘ certain death,’ took leave of their 
children : the father took the turban from 
his own head, and put it on that of his 
soil : or pul him in his place, by giving 
him Ins shoes — * a dead man’s shoes’ — this 
treaty and ceremony lasted more than an 
hour — at length we set forth with our posse 
comitatus all aimed. We had not yet 
cleared the village when we were beset by 
women and children, who, with frantic 
cries and gestures, took up dust by hand- 
fuls, and threw it in the air: as yet, how- 
ever, there was no harm done, for the dust 
fell in their own faces. We were still ad- 
vancing when a woman, brandishing a 
3 A 2 
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long staff, iron bound at either end, step- 
ped forward, Kke Hercules in petticoats, 
and placing herself between our would-be 
guides and us, made such a display of the 
argumentum ad hominem that our thirty 
armed men positively refused to accom- 
pany us .another step. I must confess that 
it was a disappointment without sorrow, 
and we commenced a retraite honorable. 
Met by the governor of the village — on 
learning the cause of our visit, lie asked if 
we would answer for onr guides’ safe re- 
turn — bein': assured in the affirmative, he 
instantly commanded six men to lead us to 
the pit — we were followed by the cries 
and curses of women and children ; the 
governor himself escorted us to a bridge 
clear of the town, and here forbade a 
passage to those whom we were far from 
wishing to accompany us — a broad smooth 
winding road leads up the neighbouring 
mountain — crystal grows on the summit 
like grass, and gives a novelty and inte- 
rest to the scene, but there is not the 
slightest appearance of life ; we entered a 
ravine, resembling the dry bed of a tor- 
rent — | was employed in culling crystal 
— the guides ran a-head, and crying out, 

* there, there it is, there died the soldiers, 
and there you are going to die,’ they ran 
homeward with all speed — one of them in 
passing called out for becksheesh, which I 
offered, but lie would not stop to receive 
it — there must then have been some cause 
truly alarming : and such was the effect 
upon two of my boatmen, that they thiew 
down the plank, and would not advance 
another inch. We had been an hour and 
ten minutes on our walk : this coincides 
with Mr. Legh’s account. The opening 
of the cave pointed out to ns is a natural 
fissure in ihe rock, presenting a descent 
of about 20 feet; into this I let down 
Davy's lamp— ’it went out immediately : 
relighted it, but with no success ; again, 
and again — the sun was set, and although 
the moon, according to her promise of last 
night, intended to shine in her fullest 
splendour, as yet it was gloomy, the air 
from the cave was far from agreeable, and 
the wind was shrill and melancholy — it 
did not require novel reading to magnify 
solitude into horror. The lamp had failed 
so frequently, that my dragoman exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Omens, omens, the lantern dies, we 
are going to die, if you offer me millions I 
dare not go in. 1 Some bats flew forth, 
and convinced me that there was life in 
the cave, and that the fault was in the 
lamp: at length I amended it, much to 
Biy dissatisfaction : I was now compelled 
to enter,— and to enter it alone. I paused ; 
did the tear of my companions communi- 


cate itself to me ? I had adopted all pru- 
dent measures suggested by Mr. Legh’s 
recital, yet I might still share the fate of 
the Arabs. — Ere I descended, I wrote in 
my pocket-book a few farewell lines to 
one on whom my thoughts, perhaps the 
last; were pondering. — The thermometer 
suspended from my neck — the mercury 
rose 15 degrees: 1 fastened the light to 
the end of the stick and surveyed the 
apartment ; spacious, irregular, apparently 
natural, and low, the floor covered with 
large flakes fallen from above, an opening 
before me — it is but a continuation of the 
fissure by which I had entered — having no 
assistance at baud, in case of accident, I 
proceeded slowly, holding the light suffi- 
ciently in udvancc to give me notice of 
bid air, and Davy's lamp gave me confi- 
dence against explosion — the rock in some 
places lined with crystal, but dirty, as if 
from smoke, three large stalactites, the 
cast-off skin of a laige snalfle, apd some 
parts'of mummies ; the dragoman finding 
me in good spirits, ventured to enter, in 
spite of the omens and his oath — I gave 
him some animals to demummise during 
my absence, and entered another fissure- 
prostrate on my face, any other position 
was impossible, and in this manner I pro- 
ceeded till I had far passed the length of 
passage described by Mr. Legh : found 
several small mummies, lizards, or croco- 
diles, but they might have been hid there 
by vermin — 1 returned feet foremost, riy 
dragoman examined the prey, and I pur- 
sued my search. I groped in and about 
tiic masses, still holding the light forward 
— something red is glittering — £ distinguish 
a turban and a soldier’s vest — feci the 
colour fluctuate in my cheek — but yet the 
light burns brightly, and the soldieis carry 
arms worth earning. T called the drago- 
man, telling him that I had found one of 
those who had died there last week : he 
came forward and paused — after some 
minutes’ deliberation, 1 advanced, and 
produced the clothes of my own drago- 
man, he had taken them off at entering, 
on account of the heat. I now forced 
myself into the continuation of that fissure 
by which we had at first descended — found 
it soon impervious, being netted up with 
stalactites : re-examined the large chamber 
thoroughly, but could find no untried 
opening; returned to the surface of the 
earth, having been fruitlessly employed 
one hour and twenty minutes— so much 
for the mountains in labour. I imagine 
that the Arabs did not conduct us to 
the crocodile pit, either from fear, oV cal- 
culating that whatever induced strangers 
to run the risk wotilcf be worth at least as 
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much to themselves. The moon was at 
the full, and wc searched the neighbour- 
ing? mountains, hut in vain, every thing 
was unfortunate, even the valley of crys- 
tal did not glitter to the moon-beams ; it 
was past 10 o’clock when I rejoined the 
boats, and awoke Mr. Grey to tell him of 
my misadventure.” P. 97. 

The second, and more serious 
adventure, occurred in attempting 
to pass from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

“ About eight o’clock in the morning a 
janissary was in waiting ; having been re- 
peatedly assured that there was * no danger 
on this side Jericho ,' and scarcely believing 
that there' was any on the other, I had ic- 
solvcd upon having no other attendant; 
I was at the same time provided with a 
letter to the governor of Jericho, com- 
manding him to furnish me with an escort. 
As we were on the point of starting, 
Nicholai expressed a wish to see the Jor- 
dan ; a horse was procured — he girded on 
his sword, and with my fowling-piece in 
his hand, we sallied forth. The route is 
over bills, rocky, barren, and unintei estmg ; 
we arrived at a fountain, and here my two 
attendants paused to refresh themselves ; 
the day was so hot that I* was anxious to 
finish the journey, and hurried forwards. 
A ruined building, situate on the summit 
of a hill, was now within sight, and I 
urged my horse towards it ; the janissary 
g^llopped by me, and, making signs for me 
not to precede him, he rode into and round 
the building, and then motioned me to ad- 
vance. Wc next came to a hill, through 
the very apex of which has been cut a 
passage 4 ”, the rocks overhanging it on 
either side. I was in the act of passing 
through this ditch, when a bullet whizzed 
by, close to my head ; I saw no one, and 
had scarcely time to think when another 
was fifed, some short distance in advance ; 
I could yet see no one; the janissary was 
beneath the brow of the hill, in his descent ; 
I looked back, but my servant was not yet 
within sight. 1 looked up, and within a 
few inches of my head were three muskets, 
and three men taking aim at me. Escape 
or resistance were alike impossible. — I 
got off my horse. Eight men jumped 
down from the rocks, and commenced a 
scramble for me; I observed also a party 
running towards Nicholai. At this mo- 

“ * Quaresmius, lib. vi. c. 2. quoting 
JBrocardus, 200 years past, mentions that 
there is a place horrible to the eye, and 
full of danger, called Abdomin, which sig- 
nifies blood ; where he, descending from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among thieves. 


ment the janissary gallopped in among us 
with iiis sword drawn; I knew thatif blood 
were spilt f I should be sacrificed, and I 
called upon him to fly. He wounded one 
man that had hold of me ; I received two 
violent blows, intended I believe for him ; 
from the effect of one I was protected by 
iny turban — I was not armed — the janis- 
sary cut down another Arab, and all the 
rest scrambled up the rocks, the janissary 
turned his horse and rode off at full gallop, 
calling on me to follow him, which 1 did 
on foot : in the moan time the, Arabs pre- 
pared their matchlocks, and opened a lire 
upon us, but only few of their shots came 
very near. Wc had advanced about a 
league, when two of the banditti made a 
show of cutting us off. A sudden panic 
seized the janissary, he cried on the name 
of tiic Prophet, and galloped away. 1 
called out to him that there were but two — 
that with his sword and pistols, if we stop- 
ped behind a stone, we could kill them 
both ; he rode back towards the Arabs, 
they had guns, and the poor fellow returned 
at full speed. As he passed I caught at a 
rope hanging from his saddle — 1 had hoped 
to leap upon his horse, but found myself 
unable; my feet were dreadfully lacerated, 
by the honey combed rocks, nature would 
support me no longer, I fell, but still clung 
to the rope ; in this manner I was drawn 
some few yards ; till, bleeding from my 
ancle to my shoulder, I resigned myself to 
my fate. As soon as I stood up, oue of 
my pursuers took aim at me, but the other 
casually advancing between us, prevented 
his firing, he then ran up, and with his 
sword aimed such a blow as would not 
have required a second ; his / companion 
prevented its full effect, so that it merely 
cut my ear in halves and laid open one side 
of my face ; they then stripped me naked. 
These two could not have known that 
their friends were wounded, or they would 
certainly have killed me ; they had heard 
me vote their death, and which we should 
in all probability have effected, had the 
janissary, a Turk, understood me. I had 
spoken to him in Arabic. 

“ * Chateaubriand met with a serious 
adventure, I had been reading his Itinerary 
on the previous day. Ali (the janissary) 
se precipite dans le mele * * * enfin il 
tira sou sabre et alloit abattre la tGte da 
chef des Bedouins * * * que nous serious 
infalliblement massacres que e’etoit la 
raison pour laquelle il n’avoit pas voulti 
liter le chef; car une fois le sang vers£ 
nous n’aurions en d’autre parti & prendre 
que de retourn& prompt cm cut a Jeru- 
salem.” 
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“ It was now past mid-day, and burning 
hot; I h^d profusely; and two vultures, 
whose business it is to consume corpses, 
were hovering over me. I should scarcely 
liave had strength to resist, had they 
chosen to attack me. In about twenty 
minutes Nicholai came up; his only sorrow 
was for my wound, and the loss of the 
sword, which was his own. * You cannot 
Jive, 3ir, you caunot live ! they have taken 
away my sWorrf ; I asked them to give it 
back to me, but they would not.’ He then 
related his part of the adventure, ten meu 
had beset him, his horse was not to be de- 
pended upon, the gun was not loaded ; and 
there were many Arabs on every side, so 
that retreat was impossible. The janissary 
now came to our assistance, and put me on 
life horse ; we passed by a rivulet of tempt- 
ing water, but they would not allow me to 
drink, though I was almost choked with 
blood. At length we arrived about 3, P. m. 
at Jericho. The c walls of Jericho,’ are of 
mud; at a corner of the town stands a 
small stone building, the residence of the 
governor : within the walls of it is the 
town reservoir of water, and horses for 
eight Turks. My servant was unable to 
lift me to the ground ; the janissary was 
lighting his pipe, and the soldiers were 
making preparations to pursue the rob- 
bers ; not one person would assist a half- 
dead Chrif tian ; after some minutes a few 
Arabs came up, and placed me by the side 
of the horse-pond, just so that l could not 
dip my finger into the water ; one of the 
soldiers, as he weut forth, took the rug 
trom his horse, and threw it to me as a 
coveting. The governor armed himself, 
and the whole garrison sallied forth in pur- 
suit of the banditti. This pool is resorted 
to by every one iu search ot water, and 
that employment falls exclusively upon 
females ; th^y surrounded me, and seemed 
so earnest in their sorrow, that, notwith- 
standing their veils, I almost felt pleasure 
at my wound ; one of them in particular 
held her pitcher to my lips, till she was 
sent away by the Chous*, I called her, she 
returned, and was sent away again; and 
the,third time she was turned out of the 
yard; she wore a red veilf, and therefore 
there was something unpardonable in her 
attention to any man, especially to a Cliris- 
tlon, she, however, returned with her 
mother, and brought me a lemon and some 
milk. I belief that Mungo Park, on 
some dangerous occasion during his travels, 

“ * The Ostler.” 

** f The sign of not b&ug married.” 


received considerable* assistance from the 
compassionate sex. 

u About sunset, the secretary* of the 
governor provided me with a shirt. I was 
then put into a mat, and deposited in a 
small dark cell, but even there I was not 
at rest, for a cat made two pulls at my ear 
during the night, it was a very Moham- 
medan cat t.” P. 284. 

We here close our remarks, re- 
peating what we said in the begin- 
ning of them, that they are made 
because we think the interests of 
religion and morality require them 
from us ; they are not made to give 
personal offence, or wound unne- 
cessarily personal feelings, and we 
trust they will be received in the 
same spirit. Sir F. Henniker has 
talent and spirit, and a right way of 
thinking on many subjects ; wc 
think it creditable to him also to 
profit by bis leisure and means to 
visit distant countries, in spite of 
the privations, hardships, and even 
dangers to which it must expose 
him — but we hope he will soon be 
convinced that nothing can excuse 
levity and profaneness in religion — 
if he is a believer, he must know 
the wickedness of them ; if he ht$ 
the misfortune to doubt, or disbe- 
lieve, still he must admit the sub- 
ject to be too important to all to be 
trifled with, and the belief too dear 
to the mass of his countrymen to be 
wantonly jeered at, and treated with 
scorn. Doubts or convictions ho- 
nestly entertained, and expressed 
modestly and seriously we much 
pity, and may condemn in propor- 
tion to the means used to remove 
or arrive at them ; but to sneer at 
Religion cau never be otherwise 
than unphilosophical, illiberal, and 
cruel. 

u * This man is a Christian, and the 
only one in Jericho. Mohammedans do 
not study the art of writing ; and the office 
of secretary is generally performed by 
either Jew or Christian.” 

“ \ The cat was the favourite animal of 
Mohammed, an^ the Turks have many 
anecdotes and superstitions respecting it, 
the eat is characteristic of the Turk,” 
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Narrative of an Ascent to the Sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc , August 18 th, 

1822. By Frederick Clissold , 
Esq . Rivingtons and Cochran. 

1823. 

u After an hour’s march along the valley, 
we commenced our ascent, to the east of 
the glacier dc* Bossons. About midnight 
we reached the cottage of old Faviet — one 
of the guides of Saussure, and father of 
Pierre Favrct, by whom I was accompa- 
nied.” u We piocured of him a few thin 
pieces of wood to serve as the bed, on which 
we were to lepose at night, and then de- 
parted.” 

“ We had to ascend the steepest heights 
of the mountain, and were soon upon a 
narrow path, strewed with loose stones, and 
winding along the side of a precipitous de- 
clivity, which shelved down, upon our light, 
in one plane of smootHfVock, to the depth 
of 1000 or 1 500 feet. At half-past three in 
the morning, we arrived near the base of 
the Aiguille du Midi, and were as ne.ir tlic 
glacier de Bossons as our safety permit ted. 1 ’ 
u We all lay down near a large fragment of 
rock, which shielded usfiom the masses of 
ice, stone, or snow, which might accident- 
ally have rolled from the cliffs above. My 
guides soon fell asleep ; but I watched the 
slow advance of twilight, disclosing the 
strange piospect. The glacieis distantly 
sti etching down to the valley, glowed with 
a silvery and feeble lustre ; a gleam, re- 
flected fiom the waleis of the Aaivc, just 
stele thiough the obscurity; no clouds 
overshadowed tlu* vale, or gatheied along 
the cliffs, whose pinnacles were seen branch- 
ing confusedly above us; while their barien 
and rugged elevations smiled with the rosy 
lights, reflected from the horizon. 

“ At font, the guides were summoned to 
depart ; and as we had now to enter on the 
glaciers, I wore my spiked shoes, and the 
guides tied on their crampons. I’hey had 
left beliind the ladder, which was usually 
brought for crossing the crevasses, having 
been informed that the glaciers were un- 
usually favourable to our passage. Foi 
some distance we travelled aloug I he foot of 
the Aiguille, fiom which frequently roll 
masses of snow, ice, and rock -a danger 
which was now little to be feared, as the 
frost, which always occur at these heights, 
had not yet been dissolved by the heat of 
the day. 

“ We now arrived upon a long plain of 
ice, intersected with crevasses, which ran 
in parallel directions, and at right angles 
with the straight line of ascent. These 
chasms were seldom more than ten feet 
wide; but varied considerably in their 
depths, which aic generally proportioned 
to those of the ice ; the depths df the ice 
varying as the irregularity of the surface 
over which it runs. The crevasses are sup- 


posed to be, in some places, several hun- 
dred feet deop ; and their sides generally 
assumed the light blue tints of the sky. 
From the glaciers which wc now traversed, 
two other glaciers, called Bossons and Tac- 
conay, descend in two distinct channels 
into the valley, but being thawed by the 
heat of the earth, and the warmth of the 
lower strata of air, they are dissolved gene- 
rally in proportion to their advance. The 
width of that part of the vast field of ice, 
which was seen from our iin of ascent, is 
perhaps half a mile; the whole length of 
the field is about two miles; and wheie it 
approaches the line of perpetual congela- 
tion, or separates into the channels running 
into the valley, the masses of ice arc 
worked into the most strange and irregular 
foims. 

” Fronting us, rose the summit of Mout 
Blanc, ipore than 7000 feet above the 
height upon which we stood ; while on out 
left, a range of numerous Aiguilles soared 
above us moie than 4000 feet, stretching 
eastward from below the summit, with out- 
lines mellowed into aerial softness. Some- 
times thev presented fissured declivities, 
clothed with glittering mantles of ice ; and 
sometimes clusters of sun-gilt spires, pin- 
nacled on roots sparkling with snow. On 
our right, and of about the same height 
with the Aiguilles, rose the white Dome 
du Goutc, which derives its name from its 
form, and is joined to the western shoulder 
of the summit by a rising narrow ridge. 
Nearly in the nnds»t of the snowy vale, be- 
tween the Dome and the Aiguilles, was seen 
a line of rocks, called t he Grands Mulets ; 
the nearest and highest of which is elevated 
about 300 feet above its surrounding gla- 
ciers. This vale rose .it an angle of 30°, 
and was crossed by thiee successive pla- 
teaus, elevated one above the other, at 
right angles with our line of ascent: — the 
highest, which is also the largest, is called 
the Grand PJptcau ; from which abruptly 
lises the summit of Mont Blanc to an ele- 
vation of about 3000 feet; appearing, at a 
distance, inaccessible. 

** We were now advancing to the rocks 
of the Grands Mulets, and as my shoes 
enabled me to walk the glaciers w itii greater 
speed, 1 left my guides. Following, there- 
fore, a shorter line of ascent, over an emi- 
nence on my left, to avoid the usual cir- 
cuitous route, among other forms worked 
into the most fantastic wildness, I came to a 
perfect column or tower of smooth* blue 
shining ice, pierced, as it were, with ele- 
gant lancet windows, supporting an over- 
hanging roof, and almost leaning over its 
centre of gravity. It was about five and 
thirty feet high, and four feet in diameter. 

I gazed, for some moments, on this beauti- 
ful struct me, which had all the appearance 
of being artificial. Pursuing the path, I 
next caught a glance of an icy forest of 
miniature pinnacles and spires, still frees- 
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ing in the morning air. However elegantly 
these faiVy structures may be formed, they 
successively dissolve in the warmer atmo- 
sphere, and being hardened again by the 
nightly frosts, are perpetually starting into 
new objects of wonder. 

u Upon resuming our journey, our pro- 
gress was obstructed by crevasses ; so that 
in general we had either to wind along their 
sides till we came to one of their extremi- 
ties, or to leap their narrowest widths. The 
most terrific manner of passing them was by 
a descent into the chasm, some feet below 
the brink of the opening; then by landing 
upon a narrow ridge in its middle, whence 
we had to climb the opposite sid<* ; which 
each of us effected without ropes or assist- 
ance. As we approached the line of con- 
gelation,! we passed through labyimths of 
most irregular masses. Our path was heie 
seldom seen more than a few yards holore 
us, and sometimes appeared to be suddenly 
lost; leaving us locked up, as it were in 
chambers of ice and congealed snow. One 
or two of the guides, mounting the most 
elevated pinnacles, explored the direction 
of our Voad; while the rest of the party 
awaited their call. The most perilous office 
Of the guides is to make these surveys ; it 
requires men of the greatest expertness and 
intrepidity ; and Marie Coutet was pos- 
sessed, in these respects, of marked pre- 
eminence. 

** On our arrival near the G rands Mulcts, 
we found it necessary to climb almost their 
whole height ; as the irregular masses of 
snow and ice, on our right, were impassable. 
These rocks are v»ry precipitous, and, in 
climbing them, we had generally to tread 
on loose stones. As soon as we approached 
their summit, we had to cut in the ice a 
path, leading horizontally along their sides 
to the distance of about thirty paces. A 
smooth broad sheet of ice covered the whole 
of the declivity (which was at an angle of 
45?); while far below us, abrits foot, were 
huge masses of ice and snow, worked into 
the most capricious and terrific forms. 

4 * At half past seven, we arrived at the 
usual place of rest, without having required 
the use of ropes or other assistance ; a cir- 
cumstance which inspired us with confi- 
dence in our ultimate success. We now 
sat down to partuke of a hearty breakfast, 
when we beheld several avalanches, some 
near ns, and some in the distance, falling 
like cataracts down the rugged rocks of the 
mountain. Tire thermometer in ihc sun 
Was at T0 P , and the state of the weather 
excited the liveliest hopes of success. At 
nine, the guides arranged for our depar- 
ture : we all put on our veils, as a protec- 
tion from the heat and light ; at the same 
time taking as plentiful a supply of water 
frpm the rocks, as our means afforded. 
We had now to traverse the regions of eter- 
nal snow, and as tWs part of our journey 
more dangerous thaii crossing the gla- 


ciers, we were secured, in pairs, by ropes ; 
eight or nine feet of rope being left between 
each forming the pair; and I chose fur 
my fellow the guide that appeared the 
strongest. Though we had to pass but few 
visible crevasses, yet many were concealed 
by the snows, and we therefore followed in 
the steps imprinted by the leading guide. 

41 We travelled in the straightest possi- 
ble line of ascent; our path leading some- 
times among rude piles of snow, many of * 
which we scaled, though at an angle of 50°. 
The crevasses, we here saw, were often of 
greater width than those of the glaciers : 
some of them opening twenty feet wide, 
though they were seldom of great depth. 
Their sides appeared of a light blue tint, 
anrl were sometimes hung with pendant 
and dripping icicle» ; presenting the most 
splendid spectacle. 

“ As the day advanced, we heard many 
avalanches fall from the rocks; the heat 
was oppressive ; **8ur llnrst rapidly in- 
creased ; and our stork of \vater was ex- 
hausted. I therefore proposed bottling the 
snow ; expecting it to thaw by the sun or 
the heat of the body, an expedient which 
afforded us many a hearty draught. Some 
of the guides mixed wine, and some vinegar, 
with snow.; the latter being a cooling and 
agreeable beverage ; others found great 
relief from dissolving loaf sugar in then- 
mouth . but, with legard to myself, I ge- 
nerally used lemons, and partook abun- 
dantly of raisins, which proved a good sub- 
stitute for other food. Sometimes 1 satis- 
fied my thirst with snow : for, having upon 
other occasions tried the experiment, etfen 
during the highest state of perspiration, I 
found, by first dissolving the snow in small 
quantities, and moderately warming it in 
the mouth, that although it has sometimes 
been followed by a slight inflammation of 
the mouth and throat, yet it has never 
produccd serious injury. Our thirst now 
became excessive ; and if we had not satis- 
fied it, effects might have been experienced 
worse than those occasioned by taking the 
snow. Our faces suffered from the heat of 
the sun, as well as the powerful reflection of 
light; but to relieve us from these un- 
pleasant effects, I had provided myself 
with a preparation of cold cream, of which 
the guides gladly partook. Soon after we 
left the Grand Mulets, my fellow guide de- 
tached himself from me, on account of his 
great exhaustion. 1 was, therefore, se- 
cured between two others, and was sur- 
prised that I felt so little fatigue ; but the 
cold surface we trod prevented those in- 
flammatory effects in the legs, which are 
experienced when walking upon common 
ground. Another guide, from exhaustion, 
soon fell into the rear; and as we ap- 
proached the Grand Plateau, all, except 
Favret (a guide) and myself, were severely 
affected with lassitude and difficulty of 
breathing, which they ascribed to the rarity 
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of the air. Rest was their only means of 
relief ; and this soon restored them. We 
leached the Grand Plateau at two o’clock. ” 

4< From the heights of the mountain, 
which precipitately rise above this Plateau, 
immense avalanche* often descend ; and we 
had to effect a passage directly under the 
summit, whose sides thieatened to i oil 
down the impending masses, with which 
they were burthened. A rapid progress is 
here the best means of safety ; but though 
the chances are greatly in favour of the 
cautious traveller, yet, as will be seen in 
the course of the narrative, the clanger in 
this place defies precaution. 

*• Being now released from the ropes, 
since there were no moic cievasses to in- 
tercept our route, vie rested a short time; 
some of the party reclining among the 
scattered mins of former avalanches ; while 
near us, entombed in a eievasse, slept the 
three brave guides who pciished in the year 
1820. 

“ The thermometer in the sun was still 
at 70°. After a shoit repose, we com- 
menced oui last stage ” “ Having crossed 

the plateau, we followed a serpentine course 
towards Mont Maud it, the eastern shoulder 
of Mont Blanc. The surf-ceof the snow was 
of so firm a consistence, that steps were cut 
with the axe for many hundred yards, — a 
most laborious employment, in which the 
guides relieved each other every ten minutes. 
The whole paity now preserved uninter- 
rupted silence ; here was our greatest dan- 
ger; — a false step might have swept us 
below into an immense crevasse. 

" While detained by the cutting of steps, 
I # felt a strong inclination to sleep, and 
feared lest I should diop down ; but, b} r 
maintaining a watchful position, and ex- 
citing my thoughts, the inclination gra- 
dually subsided. After some hundred feet 
of ascent, wc found ourselves opposed by a 
parapet of congealed snow, about eight feet 
high, and of ihe hardness of ice. This wc 
scaled, by means of steps, cut as bcfoic, and 
in the vicinity found a dead bee. 

“ We had been so much retarded by 
difficulties, and waiting for wearied guides, 
since we loft the Grand Plateau, that it 
was neatly six o’clock before we came in 
view of the Itocher Rouge, a rock on the 
eastern side of Mont Blanc, about 800 feet 
below its summit, and facing the valley of 
Chamouni. As Marie Coutct requested 
leave for some of the guides to return to 
the rocks near the Grands Mulct-’, it is 
probable they felt a little ahirmed at the 
idea of sleeping m) near the summit. Our 
path lead ng to the eastern shoulder, now 
became fai less dangerous than that we had 
jpst travelled ; the Itocher Rouge was sur- 
veyed ; apd the guides, who were before 
inclined to return, now selected this as our 
place of abode for the night. We arrived 
here three hours later than we had cx- 
REMEMBRANCER, No* bk 


pected ; and it being half past six, it was 
considered too late now to venture to the 
summit, since we could not have reached 
it till afier dusk. Continuing a little to the 
right, and then to the left, in order to gain ' 
an eminence for witnessing sunset, we 
came to a plateau behind the Rocher 
Rouge, in view of Chamouni ; and now 
mounting my haukcrchief upon a pole, a 
soft breath of wind spread its folds, and 
floated it gently in the air, as the signal 
to the Priory of our happy triumph.*’ 

My anxiety to gam the summit this 
evening having increased, I walked on till I' 
approached a rock, called by the guides 
the Petit Mulct, about 700 feet below the 
summit, and upon the, south side of its 
eastern shoulder.’’ 

“ T lie sun was now sinking, and gave ns 
assuiancc of his cloudless return, A circle 
of thin haze, about the depth of his orb, 
marked oimly the limits between heaven 
and faith*; no sound fiom the one dirtiub- 
ing the stillings of the; uthu. The snow- 
topped Appen.ncs presented an appear- 
ance of low scattered clouds : we discerned 
some of the waters of Ihc'lakc of Geneva; 
our eyes glanced over the Jura into the 
empire of France; while the loftiest Alps 
completed the majesty of the scene. This 
last and varitd solitude was now slowly 
changed by the sun, in one continued pro- 
gression ‘from glory to glory.’ The western 
arc of the misty ciicle kindled, fiom a rosy 
to a deep reddening glow, skirting the ho- 
rizon with a stieak of dark fire. The 
glassy pinnacles of the suriounding Alps 
mirrored the varying lights of the hemi- 
sphere; some melting their outlines in the 
soltcr tints of evening; and some vying 
with the brightness of the western horizon. 

“ We now retraced our steps to the 
R or her Rouge, which, I was soon con- 
vinced, had, only by necessity, been se- 
lected as our place of abode for the night. 
This rock is seated upon the verge of a pre- 
cipitous eminence, and runs back, into an 
embankment of drifted snow, so as to have, 
a small area adjacent to its western side. 
This area is so detached from the rock, as 
to leave a crevasse running along its base ; 
the lower part of the embankment is aha 
so detached, as to form u covered passage, 
winding over this end of the crevasse, and. 
under the embankment. We found a semi- 
circular cavity, which, opening into the 
eievasse, upon its near side and close to its 
brink, appeared to have been occasioned 
by the sinking of the snows underneath. 
Juto this cavity the poles were thrust down, 
to ascertain whether it was undermined by 
a continuation or the chasm, and wc judged 
it was not. '1 he cavity was only about 
twenty feet from the veige of ihe emi- 
nence, which consisted chiefly of indurated 
snow, that frequently rolled down in :na- 
lanches ; but we all contented ourselves 

3 B 
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with this sitifation, bring too much in need 
of rest to be troubled with any idea of 
danger. 

“ Every guide had by this time arrived, 
so that we immediately set about guarding 
the cavity, upon that side which opened 
into the crevasse, by means of cross poles 
fastened into the snow*; we then strewed 
its floor with the few pieces of wood hi ought 
from ohl Fav.ot, and spi ending over them a 
blanket, we all crowded together into tins 
little cell.” 

“ The thermometer was at C6 U ; and wo 
were extremely cold, being sheltered only 
with a thin linen cloth. It wa? eight oh lock 
before we became settled. Iii the night 
arose light gusts ot wind, diiftn'g the ■mow 
upon and as they genet aFy oceiioiuu 
avalanches, my thoughts wer-* natinally 
directed to the possible iiistnnt p^eipifu- 
tion of us all 2000 hot down tin steeps of 
the rneuuta n. I had but lilt N* sleep 
thiough the nigld, and wth on Vmi elolh 
>ve wcic tint half coveied ; so that 1 was in 
freque nt watch for day. At length 1 per- 
ceived a lambent 1-ght, winch had stolen 
from the eastern ho r i/on, let My illumining 
the summit, till it glowed soitly with a pla- 
netary lustre, and seemed insph-red, as it 
were, m the daik blue firmament ; when, 
as twilight brightened into a cloudless 
morning, it blushed like a indk haivi-M- 
m oo n «* * “ l omitted to look nt the ther- 

mometer; but Mane (VnPel, who had been 
in the habit of attending to it upon gieat 
elevations, afterwards told me that he cou- 
sideied .t had not descended lower than 
18°; our lemons, however, and a bottle of 
the best hermitage, were liozen. 

“ As wt 1 advanced, the iwng miij kindled 
the summit, as it ueie. into a lamp of 
burning gold ; — a scene which inspired us 
with new animation Faviet and myself 
were the onlv persons not mi hit r led to 
seveiity of suffering, paitieuhn tv m r< lmk! 
to the breath : — as to the lot of the party, 
some lay down, and though others kept 
their standing, yet they weie obliged to 
bend their bodies, and hang down their 
heads, to obtain easier regulation.” 

“ Having, as we supposed, walked about 
twenty-five tnihs since our depaiture from 
the Priory, at half-past five the whole party 
reached the summit ” 

“ The warmth of the atmosphere rapidly 
increased, and we weie gie.itly rcfieslied 
by a slight involuntary slumber upon the 
bare snows. I be theimometer in the sun 
was 70° ; yet our expedient of bottling 
the snow continued ineffectual.” 

The plane of the summit was triangu- 
lar, and almost equilateral ; declining from 
its north side, which was nearly horizontal, 
parallel to, and facing the valley of Cha- 
mouni ; the distance from the middle of 
this side to the opposite angle being not 
less than five or six hundred feet. The 
$?|ane declined from the horizon about 200 


fret, and was intersected by a fissure, 
w hich ran parallel and near to the side next 
to Chainouiu, picsenting in appearance the 
formation of a crevasse.” 

“ I sat upon the head of the pinnacle, 
which rises at the angle next to Cormayeur, 
and looked down a vast uninterrupted^ 
loeky precipice, retreating perpcndicular'y 
seveial thousand feet into a declivity of ice 
and snow, which slanted down to othei cliffs, 
overshadowing the vale. 

“ The air was perfectly still ; the sky of 
a deep cerulean tint ; and the routin'd of 
this richness and solemnity of shade mag- 
nificently inn cased the splendour of the 
sun. Wo de'Cucd only two or three small 
travelling clouds; hut those foieboded a 
gradual Oil mm.it .on of otu fine, weather, 
A l!dn haz\ r cuele sknted the houzou. 
dimming ail object-, in the extreme dis- 
tance, or, it was thought, the MediUna- 
rean might have b'tn disarmed. All dis- 
tant low land, Uo well as the waters of the 
Genevan lake, weie shghtlv obscured ; hut 
the exticino range of tin* Alps lose cleaily 
in view, from which Mourn' lto'-a 1 up- 
heaved its vast ness,’ pie eminent in ma- 
j-'dy and .splendour. Ainul this wildly 
valu'd imiiie. is’ ly, the distant Sim ekliom 
dwimlled into a dim:uu‘.ve peak ; while, <>1 
a'l th ; magnificence which was stretched 
ntoimd us, ik* sublimest spectacle was pre- 
sented by the monarch upon whose crown 
we tiod; for over a tract of seven miles 
in breadth, and live and twenty m length, 
were set n, ciowded together m confused 
perspective, hundieds ot lilted pyiamids, 
boldly towel mg over tremendous and most 
resplendent glaciers : but a langc of aigi,vl- 
les upon the southein side of the mountain 
rose with a still nioie subduing sublimity 
— some of them soaring seven thousand feet 
almost pcipendicuiarly above the vale, and 
refulgent wiLli vast accumulations of ice 
and snow.” 

* f Having remained upon the summit 
tlnee liours, vve commenced om di scent” 

* f ( >n out ai rival at the Giand Plateau, 
the topes were again fastened round us, 
m the same mannci as when vve a cended, 
and in this way we rapid lv advanced to the 
(frauds M ulets. - ’ “ Placing out selves in a 
sitting posture, vve slid down, with great 
velocity, seveial embankments of three and 
five hundred feet in the line of descent. 
This expedient was not attended with dan. 
ger, as there were no visible crevasses- ; 
and our velocity would have carried us 
over any which might have been concealed. 
In some places our too' Steps left a hole in 
the snow, and once my loot sunk into a 
deep cavity; so that vve probably passed 
over some hidden abyss, which was some- 
times suspected by a long water- coloured 
streak. If, in these cases, the traveller 
thiows himself down, and holds his baton 
horizautally, and at right angles with the 
crevasse, he will add greatly to his ser 
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iity ; since crevasse-., whether visible or in- 
visible, arc generally at right angles with 
the hue of ascent.” 4< We arrived at the 
(Viands Mulcts at half past one.” “ Dur- 
ing nearly the whole of my stay, I n as 
occupied in taking a parting leave of the 
sconciy around me; and whilst our dan- 
gers were f< r ning a subject of men iment, 
suddenly a sound as of mtcrating peals of 
the most tumultuous thunder, or the roar 
of the ocean, bursting its boundaiies, and 
luii hug m its progie.-.s vast fragments of 
rock, struck the guides mute with astonish- 
ment ; and at the moment, a cloud was seen 
resting upon the summit. We aft awards 
• learned, that an avalanche had fallen upon 
the Gland I’lateau, burying beneath it* 
rums much of the path we had traversed.” 

“ The thermometer in the sun was here 
at 70°. Wc left lhe Grands Mulcts at 
three o’clock, and had still lo encounter 
several dangcis. The present insecure 
stale of the glaeiers, produced by the 
heat of the day, icqurcd our most cau- 
tious advauc • ; indeed their giunal a, - 
pearance \va^ so changed, ns to he •-eaiccly 
iccogi.i/ed Thousands el mulcts, inter- 
secting each other, in.iitrh d aionnd us their 
nmnmmng tumults, whi'e, at iniiTvak, 
heavy piles of loosened glaciers c tumbled 
down the 10 c ks. 

“ At half past five we qml'rd the ice, 
and soon after rapidly desi ended the lest 
of the mountain; the peasants oimomly 
waited om a» rival; and hailed, as we massed 
them, the happy fortune of then* com- 
panions — We again pursued our route 
through the woods, in darkness, and com- 
pleted the expedition by gaming the Pitory 
ai*half past seven, after an absence of two 
nights and two da^s *’ 


Discoveries in Hieroglyph teal Liic- 
rainrt , By Thomas Young , iW.L). 
FJt.S. $e. 

“ A cursory examination of the few well 
identified chaiacters, amounting to about 
90 or 1()0, which the hicioglyphieal m- 
scription, (on the Rosetta stone) in its 
mutilated state, had enabled me to ascer- 
tain, was however sufficient to prove ; 
lirst, that many simple objects wore repre- 
sented, as might natmally be supposed, by 
their actual delineations ; secondly, that 
many other objects represented graphi- 
cally, were used in a figurative sense only, 
while a great number of the symbols in 
fiequent use, could be considered as the 
pictures of no existing objects whatever; 
thirdly, that in order to express a plura- 
lity of objects, a dual was denoted by a 
repetition of the character , but that three 
characters of the same kind, following 
each other, implied an indefinite plurality, 


which was likewise yiore compendiously 
n presented by means of three lines or bars 
attached to a single character ; fourthly, 
that definite numbers were expressed by 
dashes foi units, and arches , either round 
or sijua) e, for tens ; fifthly, that all hiero- 
glyplncal inscriptions wcie rend from fi out 
to rear, as the objects naturally follow 
each other; .sixthly, that the proper names 
were included by the oval ring , or border , 
or ccrtouch, of the sacred diameters, and 
often between two fragments of a similar 
border in the 1 mining hand.” 


Memoirs of Charles Alfred Stol - 
hard , F.S. A. Author of the Monu- 
mental Effigies of Great Britain. 
By Mrs. Charles Stothard . 1823. 

u Or the Tot ws of tins country since the 
Conquer we find the eailiest were but re- 
pi t'jenlc tiouSj and appear lo us m the shape 
of the lid if the ceffin ; these seem to have 
been placed even with Use pavement, leav- 
ing in HOfl'c i’ stances, foliage fancifully 
sculptured upon them, and in others 
ciosses. These were eaiv*d in exceeding- 
ly low relief with various fincihil devices, 
but most generally with such as denoted 
the profession of the deceased. Tombs of 
this description are extremely numerous. 
From some interesting specimens, that we 
have prior to the Conquest we may gather 
that such a mode was very cm ly practised 
in this country. 

“ Effigies are rarely to be met with in 
England before the middle of the 13f/t 
century , a circumstance not to he attribu- 
ted to the causes generally assigned, which 
vveie. either, that they had been destroyed, 
or that the unsettled state of the times did 
not offer sufficient “noouragementfor erect- 
ing such memorials ; but it rather ap- 
pears not to have been the practice before 
this to represent the deceased. If it bad 
been otherwise for what reason do we no! 
find effigies over the tombs of Matilda, 
Queen of William the Conqueror, his son 
'Wiliam Rufus, or his daughter Gundrada? 
Yet after a time it is ail undoubted fapt, 
that the alteration introduced by the Nor- 
mans was the addition of the figure of the 
person deceased; and then it appealed not 
in the bolder style of the Norman nionu- 
incnts, but partaking of the character and 
low relief of those tombs it was about to 
supersede. Of these and of the few per- 
haps that were executed, that of Roger, 
Bishop of Saruin, is the only specimen in 
good preservation. But it is singular, as 
we remark, the figure had not quite super- 
3b2 
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seded the otnaments, and we do not find 
they long retained this character, but 
gradually appear more relieved. The ef- 
figy of Jocelme, Bishop of Salisbury, is 
infinitely more so than that of Roger, 
which is far from possessing the bold relief 
which we afterwards observe in the figure 
of king John. 

u Our sculptors having arrived at this 
stage of improvement, continued to ex- 
ecute their effigies after the same manner, 
(during which wo observe the coffin-slmped 
slab giving way to a more regular figure) 
till the beginning of the 14th century ; and 
it was then that it entirely disappeared, 
and the effigy is represented in full relief. 
It seems very probable, that the figure 
which was placed on the tomb , represented 
the person as he appeared in the coffin. 
To support such a conjecture is no dif- 
ficult task. Ring John it seems was ex- 
actly similar, at least, as having file sword 
and sceptre, Withburga, sister to Queen 
Etheklreda, Abbess of Ely, when examined 
several centuries after her interment, by 
order of the Abbot Richard, was found 
with a cushion of silk beneath her bead, 
Ac. It is not unlikely that it wa9 usual to 
bury the dead in this manner, whence 
arose the general custom of sculpturing 
our effigies with cushions under the head.” 
P. 26. 

A Historical and Topographical 
Lssay upon the Islands of Corfu , 
Leu cadi a, Cephalon ia t Ithaca >and 
Xante i with Remarks upon the 
Character , JHannirs , and Cus- 
toms of the Ionian Greeks; De- 
scriptions of the Scenery and 
Remains of Antiquity discovered 
thtrein , and Reflections upon (he 
Cyclopean Ruins. Illustrated by 
A lap a and Sketches. By William 
Goodnson , A. R. Assistant- Sur- 
geon in His Majesty's 7 bth Re- 
giment. 8vo. l*p. 202. i. 2s. 
Underwoods. 1822. 

u The Greek Church at Corfu has C>r 
its head a Piotnpapa, (Archpriest,) elected 
in an assembly of the CIpi gy and Noblesse. 
The election is made by ballot, anil the 
votes are concealed; a wise precaution 
this in acounliy where vengeance is au- 
thorised by impunity. The new Proto- 
papa is docorated with his robes in the 
ball of the assembly, .and conducted home 
i^pidst the ringing of bells', and other pub- 
' lie marks of honour. He is distinguished 
fiorn the Protopapaa of the other islands 
.JjJjjrtiie title of Grunt! Prdtopapa, and his 


authority is equal to that of a Bishop. 
The office lasts five years, at the expiration 
of which period lie returns into the num- 
ber or ordinary Priests of Papas. 

M The number of Churches is very con- 
siderable. The officiating priest is chosen 
annually by the parishioners, and has no 
fixed stipend. In the country, most of the 
Chuiches have been built by mvividuals 
who, as proprietors, nominate the Papas 
The property of the Church of St. Speri- 
dion is vested in a private family. They 
appoint the officiating Papa, who is always 
one of the family, and has the right of 
looking into the revenues of the Church. 
The festival of St. Sporedion is celebrated 
with great pomp. Eight days previously, 
the doors, windows, and steeple of the 
Church, are ornamented with festoons of 
lam cl and myrtle. On the eve of the 
festival, the shrine which contains the 
body of the saint, whole and well pre- 
served, is exposed to the veneiation of the 
people. The shrine is ebonv, embossed 
with silver gilt, and enriched with precious 
stones; the front is shut up by a large 
glass. The saint is upright, dressed in his 
pontifical robes; over the shrine is sup- 
ported a beautiful silk canopy. The head 
of the. government attends the procession 
with the militaiy staff, and a large propor- 
tion of the garrison under arms ; a military 
band goes before. It first moves towards 
the citadel, wlieie a royal salute is fired 
fiom each battery. Tlie> then make the 
round of the esplanade, and proceed along 
the vale at the harbour side, where a salute 
is fired by each ship of war, decorated 
with her flags. In toe streets thiougli 
which the procession moves, the houses are 
all ornamented with drapery suspended 
from the windows. The ceremony is often 
intemipted by the sick, who are bi ought 
out upon the occasion to be placed under 
the shrine, in full a'-suiancc of a cure. In 
all public calamities, the relics of the saint 
are exposed with the most lehgious confi- 
dence. The Chtu el» enjoys the revenues 
of some lands which pious individuals have 
bestowed for its support. The devotion 
of the Islanders affords a very considciable 
produce. The mariner and the artizan 
believe that they ensure the success of 
their speculations in sacrificing a part to 
St. Speridion. No boat leaves the port on 
any voyage in the profits of which the 
saint has not an intcicst. 

4 ‘ The dead are buried in the body of 
the Churches usually. They are interred 
always with their deaths, just as they 
wefe worn in life. Previously to their 
being deposited in the grave, they are con- 
veyed, dressed as above, in an open bier. 
As soon as the bier is raised from the 
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ground, an earthen vessel is flung out of a 
window, and broken to pieces on the 
ground ; the procession then moves off, 
attended by the Clergy all in black, and 
with lighted candles, to the Church, where 
the body remains for some hours before 
interment, laid out, as it were, in state. 

“ Excepting at Corfu, the women are 
universally banished from table: their 
usual employment being to cook for their 
husbands, to serve their dinner or supper, 
and to perform every other menial office 
about the house , contenting themselves 
with an irregular meal taken at intervals, 
as their domestic occupations allow, or 
their inclinations prompt. In the country, 
the female peasant carries the wood and 
water, works at the olive mill, and per - 


MONTHLY 

The Anniversary Meetings of the 
several Societies connected with the 
Church have taken place so close 
on each other, and so late in the 
month, and have proved in every 
respect so abundantly interesting, 
that we should neither be doing 
justice to their merits, nor to the 
expectations and feelings of our 
readers, if we gave, what the short- 
ness of the time would alone enable 
us to give, a hurried and curtailed 
account of them. We must, there- 
fore, beg to refer our readers to our 
next Number, wherein we trust to 
be able to present, in one view, a 
full and authentic statement. 


LAW REPORT. 

WALTER, V. GUNNER and DltURY. 

Consist. RepoitS, VoJ. I. p.314. 
Itighl of a Parishioner to a Sent in the 
Parish Church. —Hole of Construe! ion 
as to Custom y and the Extent of a 
Faculty. 

This was a proceeding against the 
Churchwardens of Teddington, call- 
ing on them to shew cause w hy they 
had not seated, or caused to he 
seated, the Plaintiff and his family 
in the Parish Church, according to 
his situation and condition, he being 
a principal Inhabitant and Parish- 
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forms, in fact, every laborious office, 
whilst her husband sleeps or feeds ; until 
the task of pruning the vines, cultivating 
the fields, (winch toil is indeed common to 
both sexes,) or other duty assigned to him, 
calls foitli his exertions; and when this is 
the case, he can hardly be called idle. At 
the festivals in the country, which are 
celebrated in the open aii, the men and 
women separate into distinct parties, set- 
ting down in circles, and dining upon the 
grass in the olive shade. These are tire 
occasions of their greatest mirth and 
hilarity, and certainly a very delightful 
spectacle it is. After refreshing them- 
selves, they form themselves into sets, and 
dance upon tire green under a cloudless 
sky.” 


REGISTER. 

ioner, and having duly applied to 
them to be so seated. 

Judgment. 

Sir William Scott. — I think the process 
Iras issued very properly in this case, and 
that this is a convenient mode of proceed- 
ing, hy citing the Churchwardens in a 
civil suit, to shew cause, &c. as in this 
citation. I do not think that it was ne. 
cessary to allege that any particular pew 
was vacant, as it would l»e a sufficient re- 
turn, on the part of the Churchwardens, 
to aver, that they were unable to comply 
with the request, on acccomrt that there 
were no such vacancies. If that return 
were made, and duly established, 1 fear 
it might be entitled to much considera- 
tion, as in the enlarged population of 
parishes in the vicinity of this town, it 
may really not be in the power of the 
Churchwardens to make imnudiate addi- 
tions to the fabric, or to build Chapels at 
once for the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants. The return in this case is not of 
that kind. It consisted of two facts : that 
notice was given of a vestry, and that an 
offer was made, that the party might erect 
a pew on a condition which is not strictly 
legal — that he should pay the parish for 
it. It is clearly the law on this subject, 
that a Parishioner has a right to a seat 
in the Church without such payment: but 
I think the return is bad on another 
ground ; for although it might be sufficient, 
if there was no pew vacant, yet if there 
are existing pew's improperly occupied, 
the mere offer of permission to erect a pew 
is not a good return. 
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The other part of the return is bad also, 
since it pleads a custom which is evidently 
illegal, and cannot be supported — that 
pews are appurtenant to cei tain houses, 
and are let by the owners to persons, who 
are not inhabitants of the parish. All 
private rights in pews must he field under 
a faculty , or by prescription , which pre- 
sumes a faculty, and no faculty was ever 
granted to that effect ; for the ordinary 
must have exercised his discretion, to de- 
populate the Chin ch of its own proper in- 
habitants, if lie could have granted such 
a faculty. The plea goes oil to state, 
i( that the Churchwardens have not ven- 
tured to disturb such occupiers to whom 
it is answered, justly, that they have not 
done their duty, for they ought to have 
prevented an occupancy of that hind. 

There is something stated also of a cus- 
tom, that otiieis, who have not pews ep- 
pui tenant, pay a rent, for scats , u Inch is 
applied in easement of the pm ish rate , a 
practice which lias been constantly repre- 
hended by the Ecclesiastical Court, and 
discouraged as often as it has been set up. 
Then the return ii, 1 think, insufficient ; 
and the paity has shewn, that there are 
pews occupied by peisons not living in the 
parish, and that a particular individual lias 
obtained a large portion ol' the Chinch, 
and li t his ow n pew to a non-resident per- 
son. There is one pew appurtenant to 
the hous*’ of Mr. Retford, who does not 
live in the paush, and who covenants with 
/•is tenant that he shall not occupy it, in 
o) dvr that he may let it out to others. 'Jins 
is clearly illegal. If a pew is rigidly ap- 
purtenant, the meupaney of it must pats 
tilth the house ; and the individuals cannot 
by contract between tlnmselves, defiat 
tin* geneial light of the parish. It ap- 
pears tiiat the house has been built only 
eighty yeais, which is not sufficient to es- 
tablish a ptescnjdire right; because it 
might be piesmned tiiat evidence of the 
giant of a faculty was not extinct in that 
time; but oven if thcic was a piescriptive 
light, it could not be col erased by tiuns- 
ftn ing it to persons , nut inhabitants of 
the house or parish . Such possession 
cannot he maintained. Their is also an- 
other instance, in which the parish has 
givin way to the partial convenience of 
one person, who holds a house, to which a 
pew may be appurtenant : when, however, 
he was indulged with a gallery, the parish 
ought to have required him to exchange 
his own pew for that accommodation. 
He ought to be required to go back to Ids 
own proper pew, or give it up to the pa- 
rish ; as it is now used in the same impro- 
per manner by inhabitants of another pa- 
rish, F. 319. 
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i( A person claiming a pew', must shew 
either a faculty or prescription, which 
will suppose a faculty. But meic pre- 
sumption is not sufficient, without some 
evidence, on which a faculty may reason- 
ably be piesmned. The strongi* f evidence 
of that kind is the building and repairing 
time out of mind; for mcic lepainngfor 
thirty or foity years will not exclude the 
ordinary. In this ease the person was of- 
fered a particular space ; and if he had 
built on it, it would not he sufficient to 
supersede the authority of the ordinary. 
The possession must be ancient, and 
going beyond memory ; and though on 
this subject I do not mean the high legal 
memory, it must be larger than appeals in 
the circumstances of this case. 

“ It is alleged that the house has been 
built eighty yeais, but it is not said that 
the seat was built and maintained by the 
owner of the house. The time of sixty 
years has been held not sufficient against, 
a wrong doer. The law doqs not favour 
elaimsagaiu.it the oidu\uy,aiul no giound 
is stated lieieou which »uch a light can be 
established against him. By Mr. Ketfoid's 
own affidavit, it appeals that whatever 
his claim might be, it ceased when he went 
out of tin parish, and has since been, used 
improperly. I have no hesitation in say ing, 
that this is to be considered as a vacant 
pew', winch the ordinary has a light to 
coufci for present possession on any inha- 
bitant. It is my duly thoicforc to decree 
a monition to issue to t he Chinch wardens 
to seat Mr.Wallei in this pew.” 1\ J2J-N. 


Bardin and Edwards v. Caicott. 

Pi oceedings against a Person for erect- 
ing J ’onibs m the Church-Yard without 
due Authority , sustained. 

This was a case of office, promoted 
against Thomas Caicott, for erect- 
ing tombs in the Church-yard of 
Kensington, without due permission 
or authoiity. 

Ju DGMLNT. 

Sir William Scott. — This is a case of 
office promoted against Thomas Caicott, 
for three offences ot the same general 
dcsciipiion — in erecting Tombs in the 
church-yard of the parish of Kensington, 
without leave of the ordinary or the 
chui chwardeus. There is no question re- 
maining as to the jurisdiction, tiiat point 
having bceii fully debated on the admis- 
sion of the articles. The church-yard , as 
well as the Church, is the freehold of the 
Minister , subject to the right of the pa- 
rishioners for interment . Ancient custom 
often annexes fees for erectmg a stone, or 
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any tiling else, l>y which the grave may be 
protected, and the memory of the person 
interred preserved. It is no general com- 
mon law right; but custom will inter- 
pose, and where it is shewn to be cus- 
tomary, such practice will be supported. 
As to buildings of height, the authority is 
reserved to the ordinary ; and permission 
ought not to be granted without Ins autho- 
rity in some manner interposed. 77/e pro- 
per mode, strictly speaking , is to apply to 
the ordinary for a faculty , who calls on all 
persons having a right to shew cause, why 
f should not be done, and heats and 
*rietei mines on the foice of any objections 
that may be made against it. The :id 
Inst. (p. gO',) leaves the matter at large; 
but all commentators say, that the ordinary 
is to judge of the convenience of allowing 
tombs or monuments to be erected, and 
that, if done without his consent, he has 
sufficient autlioiity to decree a removal. 
This is the mle of law laid down in Gibson 
and therefor? the court has only to sc' j 
how it lias been obseivcd; for although no 
particular inconvenience may have be; n 
sustained, if a geneial mb has been ui- 
fringed, it will be stifle lent to fouud the 
censuie of the com t ; mi ice it is not neces- 
sary that a special inconvenience should 
bcpioved in any pmticnlar instance. 

In this case thiec offences aie charged ; 
the first is for lepaintig u tomb without 
leave of the churoliwaiderts. 

( Evidence on the. charge.) 

I* Then what is this olknce i Not that 
of erecting any structure nor of making 
addition to it, bntmeiely of repairing what 
had been already placed there by proper 
autlioiity, uccoidiiig to the custom of the 
pansii. Then came the prohibition to do 
what had not been intended to be done, 
namely, to make any alterations , and the 
man continued only to restore and place 
every thing as it wasbcfoie. Noaltciation 
or addition was actually made. The only 
conceivable fault then in this part of the 
case is, that it was done without the leave 
of the churchwardens. It might have been 
proper to apply for leave ; but the church- 
wardens were bound to grant it, as far as 
their authority extended; and if they had 
not, they would have been liable to the 
censure of the corn I;. It is of public conse- 
quence, that monuments once built should 
be preserved ; and, if parties arc not at 


liberty to repair, the object of obtaining 
leave to erect would, bfe defeated. Monu- 
ments are memorials of great use in ques- 
tions of descent, and consequently are mat- 
ter of family interest; and decency and pro- 
priety likewise requite, that they should not 
remain in a state of ruin and decay. It 
is rather the duty of Churchwardens to 
encourage parishioners to provide that 
they may be put into repair , than to ob- 
struct ollicrs m doing it. The only fault 
in this instance was, that the poison so 
employed did not observe the pioper for- 
malities of nuking application. The com- 
plaint on that ground alone, is one which 
J am not inclined to visit with seventy, 
although it might have been pioper to 
have made tin* application, i insinnch as 
nothing should be done m a Church uith- 
out the hmmbdge and consent of the 
Ch u rch u urdens. 

“ The other charges aie for original 
buildings, in which the permission giant- 
ed was exceeded , and instead of laying 
only a fiat stone, ncr aiding to the custom 
of the place, the buck work was earned 
higher. 

It appears then, that theic have been 
two tre pasM's m this dim cli-y aid, which 
is a conscoiatod place, entitled to public: 
protection, and in which nothing should 
be done but nuclei the direction of public 
autlioiity. AVe know indeed that many 
things ase often done there that are inde- 
corous enough : as the drung of linen, and 
spinning of ropes, ami othei piaeticcs 
that are unseemly enough in >urh places, 
but which importing no special or perma- 
nent damage, aie ovci looked with that 
sort of laxity which is apt to be exercised v 
upon property of a public natme, and in 
which no man possesses a p.uticular mte- 
icst. It is of public importance, however, 
that these public rights should he protect- 
ed, and, the oil cure being piovcd, it 
only necessary to inqniie what the sen- 
tence ought to be. The two latter charges 
aie proved, and it will be my duly to ad- 
monish the pai ty to desist. Them is no 
prayer for any order to pull down, and 
there would indeed be a difficulty in pull- 
ing down, without further directions for 
building up. I think, therefore, that I 
shall best obviate the inconvenience that 
might cn-tie to the, patish, by confining 
my admonition to the party to letrain.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

Aldrich, William, B.D. follow 'of Mnq- 
dalcn collcye, Oxford, to the rectory 
oi Hoy ton, in It iHshire ; joitum-, Tut 
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President and Feldows of that So- 

CIETV. 

Austin, Ai'thnpy, M. A. to the rectory o 
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flardenkuish, Wilts ; patrons, Antho- 
ny Gray, and \V. Unthank, Esq. 

Bailye , Hugh, M.A. of Christ churchy 
Oxford ; canon residentiary and chan- 
cellor of Litchfield cathedral , to the 
prebend of Dassct Parva . 

Ballard , I. LL.B to bold the rectory of 
Woodeaton , with the perpetual curacy 
of Cropredy,. in the county and dio- 
cese of Oxford , by dispensation. 

Bland , Miles, B.D. fellow and tutor of 
St. John's coll eye, Cambridge , to the 

* rectory of Lilley Hoo , Hertfordshire ; 
patrons, The Master and Fellows 
of that Society. 

Brittainc , , of Kilmactranney, [in t lie 

county of Sligo, to the living of A'?7- 
rormick , in 1 he county of Longford ; 
patron, The Lord Bishop of El- 

PHIN. 

Broadlcy . Robert, /? d. of *S7. John's col- 
lege, Oxford. , to the rectories of J/eZ- 
feury Sandford, and MeUniry Osmond , 
Dorset ; patron, The Earl of II- 

C ULSTER. 

Buchle, Wdliara L /Tf.d, of Lincoln col- 
lege , Oxford, to the vicarage of Shir- 
burn, Sri that count} ; patron, The 
Earl of Macclesfield. 

Chnslison , John, to the parish of Biggar , 
Lanarkshire. 

Clayton, Simon, M.A. to the prebend of 
Weeford , in the Cathedral Church of 
Lichfield ; patron, The Bishop. 

Cooper, Augustus, B.A. to the rectory of 
Billing ford, alias Ptyleslon, with 
Thorpe Parra , Norfolk ; patron, G. 
Wilson, Esq. of Bed grave-hall, Suf- 
folk. 

Darch, William, to the rectory of Ilnish 
Champjloivcr, Somerset ; patron. Sir J. 
Trevelyan, Bart. 

Dfiubeny, Francis Hungerford, to the 
rectory of Fellwell, St. Nicholas, with 
the rectory of St. Mary, annexed, 
Norfolk ; patron, The Lord Bishop 
of Ely. 

Drummond, Edward Auriol Hay, D.D. 
late of Christ church, Oxford, preben- 
dary of York and Southwell , to the 
rectory of Dalham, Suffolk; patron, 
Sir James Affleck, Dalham hall, 
Bart. 

Every, Nicholas, M.A. to the vicarage 
of St. Veep , in Cornwall ; patron, 
John Every, of St. Austel, Gent. 

Goldney , J. K. to the evening lecture- 
ship of Frame Schvnod, and the cu- 
racy of the New church, in the Wood- 
lands; patron, The Rev. (j. Phil- 
LOTT, vicar of Frame Sehrood. 

Groahy, James, M A. of Worcester col- 
lege , Oxford, late curate of Cirences- 
ter, and perpetual curate of Cruvhni, 
to the vicarage of Sdndon; patron, 
The Lord ChAncehor. 

Jenkins, Clarke, B IK to the valuable 
rectory of Leigh Magna, Essrx ; pa- 
trons, The Rector and Fellows of 

l Lincoln college , Oxford . 


Leech , J. to the vicarage of Barton , 
Cumberland . 

Lightfoot, John, B.D. and fellow' of 
Merton college , Oxford , to the va- 
luable vicarage of Ponteland, in the 
county of Northumberland ; patrons, 
The Warden and Fellows of that 
Society. 

Lochore, Alex, to the church and parish 
of Drymen, in the county of Stirling ; 
patron, The King. 

Macdonald , William, M.A . of Baliol col- 
lege, Oxford , prebendary of Bitton, 
and vicar of Bishop's Cannings , Wilts, 
to be canon residentiary of Salisbury 
cathedral , in the room of the Rev. 
Dr. Price, deceased 

ISP Arthur, John, to the united parishes 
of Ixilcalmoncl and Liberty ; patron, 
Ills Grace run Duke of Argyle. 

Macfarlane , Dr. of Drymen, to lie prin- 
cipal of the Uni vers ily of (Jasgow ; 
also to the church and parish of St. 
Mungo ; patron, The King. 

Marker, Thomas John, of Exeter col. 
lege, Oxford, io the rcetoyy of Gietts- 
ham , Devon ; patron, The Rev. Tho- 
mas Pdtt, of Combe. 

Palm, R. to the Parish of Stratton f 
Ayrshire ; patron, The King. 

Paul, J. of Shaitan, to the Parish of 
Alayolc, Ayrshire ; patron, Tuf King. 

Radciiffe, John, M.A. precentor of ( hrisl 
chin eh, and vice-principal of St. Mary 
hall , Oxford , to the vicarage of Brum- 
ham, Yorkshire ; patrons, The Dean 
and Chapter of Christ Church. 

Raymond, Oliver, LL.1L to the rectory 
of Middleton, Essex ; patrons, John 
Thomas Mayne, Esq. John Bridges, 
Gent., The Rev. Rt. Andrews and 
Timothy Holmes, Gent. 

Raymond , Samuel, LL.B to the rec- 
tory of Flemptun cum I (engrave, Suf- 
folk ; patrons. The Rev. Rt. An- 
drews, and Timothy Holmes, (lent, 
trustees of the Rev. Charles Andrews , 
deceased. 

Ronulen, Francis, B.D. fellow of Merton 
college, Oxford, to the rectories of 
Cuxiiam and Ibstoue , in that county ; 
patrons. The Warden and Fellows 
of that Society. 

Skurray, Francis, B.D. to the consoli- 
dated rectories of Winterbourne Ab- 
bas cum Stcepleton, Dorset ; patrons, 
Tiie Rector and Fellows of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. 

Thackeray, Elias, .rector of Ardree, and 
formerly fellow of Kind's college, Cam- 
bridge, to the valuable rectory of 
Louth; patron, Tiie Primate of Ire- 
land. 

Whitehead , George D. M A. of Queen's 
college, Oxford, domestic chaplain to 
Lord Munson, ,und minister of Hen- 
gingham, Cumberland, to the vicarage 
of Saxiiby. near Lincoln ; patron, The 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Wood , W. of IHghbroke, to the per 
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tuftl curacy of Altham , Lancashire ; 

patron, The Right Hon. Loan 

Howe. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred , May 2. 

Misters of Arts. — W. J. Brodrick, 
Bahol eolleye, grand compounder ; R. 
Strong, Wadham college; H. Caprou, 
and R. Y. Kcays, Brascnosc college, and 
W. L. Townsend, Worcester college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — I). Hunter, 
grand compounder, and J. Harington, 
Exeter college ; G. Harbin, Merton col- 
, lege ; R. C. Gibson, Queen’s college ; F. 
Wilkinson, Magdalen hall r ; H. Gregory, 
Christ church ; P. Hcsketti, Trinity col- 
lege ; T. Ilebordcn, Oriel college ; W. 
Ilyde, and J. Gibbons, Baliol college ; 

E. F. Lewis, University college ; W. 
Goddard, and T. Hutchins, Jesus col- 
lege ; and J. Edwards, Worcester col- 
lege . 

May 9. 

Masters of Arts. — C. D. Beckford, 
Alt. Souls’ college ; T. Bouwens, Merton 
college; It. A. Thorpe, Corpus Chnsti 
college ; T. Shi liner, Christ church. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. A. Radford, 
Si. Alban hall; T. Kitson, Exeter 
college; R. Morris, Wadham college; 
G. Price, Magdalen hall ; E. M. Mon- 
day, Christ church; W. Sergison, Erase- 
nose college ; J. Hordern, St. Mary 
hall ; R. j. Bell, R Marlin, Hon. E. 
Fellow, and A- Roberta, Oriel college ; J. 
Davenport, aud G. B. Clare, Worcester 
college ; D. Jones, Jesus college ; C. G. 
Owen, W. Hall, and R. W. llemplcy, 
Queen’s college ; G. B. 11 Tathwell, and 
James Shit ley, Trinity college. 

Mag lb. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — J. W. Vi- 
vian, All Souls’ college. 

Master of Arts.— G. Traherne, Uni- 
versity college . 

Bachelors of Arts. — E. C. Wells, 
St. Edmund hall; H. Tawney, Trinity 
college ; T. B. Charnock, University col- 
lege ; and tt. W- Lambert, Pembroke col- 
lege. 

May 17. 

(Being the last day of Easier Term.) 

Doctor in Divinity. — J. W. Vivian, 
All Soul’s college. 

Doctors in Medicine.— J. A. Wilson, 
Christ church ; 3* Willis, Magdalen col- 
lege. 

Bachelor in Divinity, — T. Gran- 
tham, Magdalen eolleye . 

Masters of Arts. — M. Mundy, Exe- 
ter college ; W. Duthy, Queen’s college ; 
II. Parsons, audG. F. St. John, Baliol 
eolleye ; W. Simmons, Brascnosc college ; 
Hon. and Itev. J. S. V, Vernon, and W. 
Du ocombc, Christ church ; J. Lockhart, 
University college ; and J.Evelcigh, Oriel 
college. 

Remembrancer. No. 51. 


Bachelor in Music.— W. Cross, Or- 
ganist of Christ church cathedral , St. 
John’s college , and HmUniversity church . 

Bachelors of Arts. — S. G ' Gun- 
ning, and Hon. A. Thelusson, Brace - 
nose college , grand compounders ; J. 
L. Pennyfather, and W. Owen, St. 
Alban hall ; F. Gregory, Exeter col- 
lege ; J. West, New college ; C. Tucker, 
Wadham eolleye ; R. Perfect, and E. 
Feild ; Queen’s college; J. Michcll, and 

F. C. Bel four, Magdalen hall ; W. A. 
Eade, Baliol college ; Hon. A. Waldcgrave, 
Brasenost college ; J. A. Auldjo, and J. 
W. Harding, Pembroke college; E. Wil- 
liams, J. S. Smalley, and J. Pugh, Jesus 
college ; Rt. Hon. A. A. Cooper, Baron 
Ashley, Hou. G. W. F. Howard, G. 
Bowen, andT. Tyrwliitt, Chiift church; 

T. II. S. Estcourt, and E. W. Edged, Oriel 
college. 

The whole number of degrees in Easter 
Term, wAs J).D. one; D . Med. three; 
B.D. three; B.C.L. one ; M.A. forty-two ; 

B. Mus one; B.A. seventy-nine; Matri- 
culations, 84. 

May 21. 

(Being the first day of Act Term.) 
Masters of Arts.— II. Wilson, Oriel 
college , grand compounder ; W. Mayd, 
Exeter college ; J. Worgan, J, Hawkins, 
and W. II. James, Pembroke college ; 

J. Babb, and J. Fowle, Wadham college ; 

G. V. Lowthor, and T. L. Fansbawo* 
St. Mary hall ; E. W. Hasell, Oriel col - ^ 
lege; J. P. Carpenter, Christ church; 

E. Robinson, and J. S. M. Anderson, 
Balwl college ; A Cli\c, II. Perceval, F. 
Shu m, and W. 11- Prescot, Brascnosc 
college ; P. Aubin, J. It. Holcombe, J. 
Williams, and W. Allen, Jesus eolleye; 

J. F. Wintcrbottom, Magdalen college ; 

Ih T. Powys, University college , and S. 
Wright, 1. John’s college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — G* C. R. De- 
ri rig, Brascnosc college, grand compound- 
er ; J. B. Lewis, St. Alban ha\C; S. Ro- 
bins, and H. Spry, Elxeter college ; J . J. 
Goodall, Pembroke college ; W. Oxham, 

A, Langlon. and W. B. Leach, Wadham 
college , W. Penlold, Lincoln eolleye ; 
R. Meredith, and R. Uepworth, St. Ed- 
mund hall ; J. Rayner, and J. Morgan, 
Trinity college ; T. Wilde, Christ cKurch; 
W. C. Rowe, aud E. B. Everard, Baliol 
college ; J. H. Underwood, Brasenose col- 
lege ; H. Lloyd, H, Hughes, and M. M. 
Jones, Jesus college ; W. Barrett, Mag- 
dalen college ; F. T. Gregory, Univer- 
sity college ; R. U. P. Mealy, St. John’s 
college , and H. Talbot, Queen’s college. 
May 2. 

The rev. T. Gill, M.A of Pembroke * 
liall , Cambridge , was admitted ad eun - 
dem. 

May 10. 

The following Gentlemen were elected 
students of Christ church , from Well* 

3 C 
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minster school : — William James Early but who were not admitted into either 
Bennett, Frederick Forbes Underwood, of the above classes, amounted to 98. 
Cyril Wm. Page, and John Turner Col- May 20. 

man Fawcett. The Prize Compositions were a<\judg- 

Mr. John Perry, commoner of Baliol cd as follows 
college, has been admitted a scholar of . chancellor’s prizes. 
that society. Charles John Plumer, B.A. Fellow of 

The Worshipful Company of Gold- Oriel college , English Essay— On Public 
smiths have founded three exhibitions Spirit amongst the Ancients. 
of 20 1. each for students at this univer- Edward Wickham, B.A. Fellow of New 


sity. 

May 1.5. 

The rev. Charles Watkin Wynne Ey- 
ton, B A. soholar of Jesus college, was 
elected a Fellow of that society. 

The names of those candidates, who at 
the close of the public examination this 
term, were admitted by the public ex- 
aminers into the first and second classes 
of Literce Ilnmaniores and Disciplines 
Mathematics et Physics respectively, 
according to the alphabetical arrange- 
ment in each class prescribed by the sta- 
tute, stand as follow 
In the First Class of Liters Hnmaniores. 

R. B. Cooke, Christ church ; 1>. Mae- 
lean, Baliol college ; R. Marlin, Oriel 
college ; W. R. Mich ell, Trinity college ; 
W. Oxnain, Wadham college ; W. C. 
Rowe, Baliol college ; L. Smith, and 
II. L. Thomas, Christ church . 

In the First Class of Discip. Mathcmat . 
et Phys. 

E. Feild* Queen's college. 

In the Second Class of Literal Humaniores. 

J. A. Auldjo, Pembroke college ; A. 
Barber, Wadham college ; F. C. Bolfour, 
Magdalen hall: W. Buslield, University 
college; J. B. Cobham, Oriel college; 
W. A. Fade, Baliol college; E. Feild, 
Queen's college ; W. Hyde, Baliol col- 
lege; A. Roberts, Oriel college; S. Ro- 
bins, Exeter college ; and C. Tucker, 
Wadham college. 

In the Second Class of Discip. Mathemat. 
et Phys. 

T. Heberden, Oriel college. 

Literce Humaniores . 

R- Berners, Magdalen college ; U. 
Clayton, University college ; J. Gibbons, 
Baliol college ; W. Goddard, Jesus col - 
lege; F. Gregory, Exeter college ; S. G* 
Gunning, Brasenose college ; O. Ham- 
lyn, Baliol college ; J. A. Anson, Brase- 
nose college ; F. A. Hyde, Christ church ; 
J. Michell, Magdalen hall; W. G. Saw- 
yer, Baliol college ; W. Smith, Lincoln 
college; II. Talbot, Queers college , C. 
Turner, Wadham college ; T- Tyrwhitt, 
Christ church; J. H. Underwood, and 
Hon A. Wal degrave, Brasenose college; 
J. H. Watson, Wadham college; and 
II. L . Whatley, Pembroke college . 

Public Examiners — J. Kebfc, N. T. 
Ellison, T» Grantham, J. A. Cramer. 

The number of gentlemen to whom 
tesiimoniums for degrees were granted, 


college , Latin Essay — Conditio Servorum 
apud Antiques. 

Isaac Williams, Scholar of Trinity col- 
lege, Latin Verse — Ars Geologica. 

SIR ROGER NEWDIGATK’s PRIZE. 

Thomas Stokes Salmon, Brasenose 
colleye , English Verse — Stonehenge. 

The Rev. John Hughes, M.A . of Ema- 
nuel college , Cambridge, was admitted ad 
cundem. 

May 21. 

In convocation, the rev, J. B. Sum- 
ner, M.A . of King's college , Cambridge v 
and prebendary of Durham , was admit- 
ted ad eundem. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Degrees conferred , April 30. 
Doctors in Divinity. — Very rev. W. 
Cockburn, St. John's college ; and W. L. 
Fancourt, Clare hall. 

Honorary Master of Arts. — Lord 
Viscount Dunlo, St. John *s college. 

Master of Arts v — S. Clayton, St. 
John's college. 

Bachelor of Ana.— R. Wilherby, St. 
John's college. 

May 7. 

Masters of Art*,.— T. Durham, Ca- 
tharine hall; and 11. T. Thompson, Sr. 
John's college . 

May 14. 

Masters of Arts.— W.T. P. Brymer, 
Trinity college; E. Royds, Christ col- 
lege ; and J. Gedge, Jesus, college. 

Bachelors of Arts.— E. Grubb, Tri- 
nity college ; J. J. Williams, St. Peter's 
college ; and W. J. St. Aubyu, Downing 
college . 

May 21. 

Masters of Arts. — A. Burmestcr and 
J. Ware, Trinity college . 

Bachelor in Qivil Law. — J. Dight, 
&t. Peter's college. 

Bachelors of Arts.— F. P. Hoole, 
II Warded, and R. J. Scarlett, Trinity 
college; J. Badger, St. John's college; 
G. S. Hele and T. B. Uitormarc, St. Pe- 
ter's college ; R. W. Sutton, Clare hall ; 
C.T. Keymor, Corpus Christi college; 
E. Lloyd, Jesus college ; W. Sykes, Sid- 
ney Sussex college; W. B. Bore, Ema- 
nuel college ; and J. E. French, Downing 
college. 

May 6. 

The rev. T. Carr, M.A. Follow of Tri- 
nity college , was -elected a 8cnior of 
that society, in the room of the late 
rev. J. Lambert. 
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Regulations for a previous Examina- 
tion.— A doubt having arisen in the Uni- 
versity respecting the meaning of the 
8th regulation, the Vice Chancellor and 
the Heads of Colleges have determined 
“ that no person who came to reside iu 
the University before March 13, 1822, 
(the day on which tho regulations for the 
establishment of a previous examination 
were passed) is subject to those regula- 
tions; but that all those who came into 
residence after that time shall, without 
exception, be called upon to attend the 
examination of 1824; or of some subse- 
quent year.” 

May 13. 

T. Stark ic, M.A. late Fellow of Catha- 
rine hall j was elected Downing Profes- 
sor of the Laws of England, in the room 
of tho late E. Christian, Esq. 

May 21. 

d. Burmestor, M. A. of Baliol college , 
Oxford , was admitted ad cundem. 

J. Fendall, B A of Jesus college , was 
elected Travelling Bachelor, on the 
foundation of W. Worts, esq. 

The rev. G. Skinner, M.A. Fellow of 
Jesus college, is appointed Conduct of 
King's college, in the room of the rev. 
H. Pearce, M.A. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. W. B. Ilayne, 
vicar of Ilenloiv , to Emma, youngest 
daughter of the late Jolm Eardly Wil- 
mot, osq. of Tottenham. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Died. — The rev. John llemus, D.D. 
reetor of Pad worth, Berks , and of Put - 
tenham, Surrey , and formerly of All 
Souls' college , Oxford . 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.— At St Werburgh’s church, 
in Derby, by the rev* German Buck- 
stone, the rev. John Robinson, of Don- 
caster, late of Trinity college , Oxford , to 
Arabella Savile, daughter of the late 
F. F. Forjamhc, esq. of Osberton, Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Married. — The rev. William Harding, 
of Sarvley, to Mis* L. K. Thompson, of 
Roping , Hants. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. Proeker Thomas, 
of Bradford, to Ann, daughter of tho 
Jatc John Husband, esq. of Nartham. 

Died. — At Bowring sleigh, the rev. 
Rope llbert, rector of Stockleigh Pome- 
roy and Cheriton Bishop, 

ESSEX. 

Married. — At Colchester , the rev. 
Henry Hutton, M.A. of Baliol college , 
Oxford , to MissBeevor, daughter of the 
late rev. Mr. Beevor. 

Died. — At a very advanced age, tho 
rev. S. Bennett, vicar of Hatfield Pc - 
verell. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Died — After asho/t illness, at Thom * 
bury , tho rev. Richard Slade, M.A . for* 
merly student of Christ Church , Oxford, 
vicar of I'kornbury , with the chapels of 
Oldbury on Severn and Faffield annexed, 
rural dean of Dursley deanery, and one 
of his Mgjesty’s justices of the peace for 
the county. The living of Thornburg 
js in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ church 9 Oxford. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. John Shillibccr, 
of Oundle , to Mary, only daughter of 
the rev. 11. Freeman, rector of Alwettoiu 

KENT. 

Married.— The rev. Jacob George 
Wrench, B.C.L. rector of St outing, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of the late 
rev. John Franklin Squire, rector of 
Be at ton- Fleming and of Arlington , De- 
von. 

Died.— At Greenwich Hospital , aged 
8/3, the rev. John Cooke, M.A. one of 
tho directors of tho hospital, and vicar 
of Dint on, Bucks. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married. — At tho collegiate church, 
Manchester , by the rev. R. Formby, 
M.A . tho rev. M. Formby, M.A. of Brase- 
t tose college, Oxford, and son of the 
late R. Formby, Lh.D. of Formby Hall , 
in this county, to Caroline, daughter of 
L Peel, esq. of Ardwick. 

Married. — The rev. Robert Atherston 
Raw stone, of Brasenosc college , Oxford , 
rector of Warrington, to Miss Gwil- 
Jym, eldest daughter of the lute Richard 
Gw illy m, esq. of Bcwsey. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married — The rev. Edward Booth, 
vicar of Frishncy, to Lucy Burrougb, 
second daughter of the late rev. Samuel 
Partridge, vicar of Boston. 

Died. — At the rectory bouse. South 
Ortnsby, the rev. William Burrel Mas- 
si ngberd, aged 66, formerly of Magdalen 
college , Oxford . 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died. — The rev. Mr. Thorsby, of the 
Church Gate, Leicester. 

Died. — The rev. Paul Belcher, LL.B. 
rector of Heather and of Rotherhy. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married. — The rev. George Whitlock* 
to Frances Benedict Anastasia, only 
daughter of John Pritchard, esq. 

l)jed. — At his house, iu Tavfotock- 
gQuarc t London , after a long and*painful 
illness, Wm. White, osq. B.A. of Brasc- 
nosc college , Oxford. 

NORFOLK. 

Married. — The rev. James Williams, 
M.A. rector of Wiverton , Norfolk , and 
of Mathernc , Monmouthshire f to Miss 
Abdy, of Batnford . 
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Died.— At Firsjteld Parsonage , aged 
82, the rev. James Lambert, son. Fellow 
of Trinity college, Oxford . 

Died. —The rev. Henry Prichard, 
aged 71, rector of the consolidated liv- 
ings of Fvltwell. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. R. Roberts, D.D. 
rector of Barnwell , to Sarah Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late C. A. Wheelwright, 
esq. of London. 

Married.— At Peterborough cathedral, 
by the right rev. the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the rev- T. S Hughes, examining 
chaplain to his lordship, Christian Ad- 
vocate and Fellow oi* Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, to Ann, daughter of the rev. 
John Foster, of Yarmouth . 

'Died. — The rev. Wm. Duller, second 
son of the late W. Builer, esq. of Maul- 
well Hall. 

NORTIIUMBERLAN D. 

Married. — The rev. Luke Ripley, M.A. 
head master of the free grammar school, 
Morpeth , to Miss Taylor. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. Walker King, of 
Oriel college, eldest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, to Anne, third 
daughter of Dr. llcbcrdcn. 

Died. — Geo. Thompson, D.D, Princi- 
pal of St. Edmund hall , and vicar of 
Bramley, ami of the united parishes of 
Milford and Hurdle, iu Hampshire. The 
nomination of the Principal is vested in 
the Provost and Fellows of Queen's col- 
lege; the above livings are also in the 
gift of that society. 

Hied.— The rev. J. Hughes, senior 
fellow and senior bursar of Jesus college , 
Oxford. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married. — At Ipswich, the rev. C. M. 
Torlesse, of Trinity college, Cambridge , 
to Miss C. Gurney. 

Married. — The rev. Thomas Ellis Ro- 
gers, of Lackford , to Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the lato rev. Edward Mills, 
of Bury. 

Married. — At Beccles , the rev. Tho- 
mas Sheriffe, M.A . Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, to Georgian a, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Eprr, esq. of Bec- 
cles. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married. — At Worle, the rev. J. H. 
Sampson, to Miss.E. A. Croft. 

Married.— At Bath , the rev. R. Moore, 
Mrector of Wimbourne St. Giles's, Dorset , 
to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
R. Kenshaw, esq. of Bath. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.— The Rev. John Baron, 
B A- of Brasenose college, Oxford, vicar 
of Walsall, to Anna Maria, daughter of 
the late rev. C. Prescot, B,£h rector of 
Stockport 

Died.— At the rectory, at Blymhill , at 


the age of 90, the rev. Samuel Dicken- 
son, M.A. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died. — In the 83d year of his age, the 
rev. Edward Dana, vicar of Wroxeter 
cum 'Ey Ion . 

Died. — Aged 89. the rev. Evan Evans, 
B.A. Minister of Welsh Hampton and of 
Dudlcston. 

Died.— The rev. F. Mansion, vicar of 
Stokesay . 

SURRY. 

Married. — The rev. N. E. Sfopcr, of 
Camberwell Grove , to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late John Whitchurch, 
esq. of Salisbury. 

SUSSEX. 

Died. — At the parsonage house, tbo 
rev. William Delves, rector of Catsfield . 

WESTMORELAND. 

Died.— At the vicarage, Holton in the 
Sa?ids, aged 73, the rev. James Taylor, 
50 years curate of that parish. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married. — At Bromsgrove , the rev. 
Charles Henry Evans, laic of Floxton, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. John 
Crane, sen. of the former place. 

WALES. 

Married.— The rev. Richard Davies, 
archdeacon of Brecon , and canon of St. 
David's, to Eleonora, youngest daugh- 
ter of the lato rev. Francis Bi ickcndcn, 
rector of Dyndor and Brampton Abbotls, 
Hcref ordsh i re. 

Died.— Thu rev. Thus. Prosser, M.A. 
vicar of twtndce, Breconshu e, and lec- 
turer to the almshouses on Mr. Jones’s 
foundation at Monmouth. 

Died. — At Cowbrulge , the rev. J. Mor- 
gan, D.D. 

SCOTLAND. 

Died.— At the Manse of Uiy , Island 
of Lewis, the rev. Hugh Munro. 

IRELAND. 

Died. — The rev. Mores Noilson, D.D. 
aged 84, for 5(5 years minister of KeU 
more, county of Down. 

Died. — At the deanery house, Gort , 
the very rev. Win. Forster, LL.D. dean 
of Kilmacduagh . 

Died. — In the 65th year of his age, 
the rev. Matthew Sleater, M.A . of St 
John's , Dublin. 

EAST INDIES. 

Died. — At Madras , on the 11th of 
December, 1822, tho rev. John Allan, 
D.D. and M.D. senior minister of the 
church of Scotland on the establishment 
of Fort St. George. 

WEs>T INDIES. 

Married. — At Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
the rev. Dr. Tow ton, to Mary, fourth 
daughter of tho rev. T- Thorn, of Bath. 
ITALY. 

Died. — At Rome, on the 9th ult. the 
rev. Thomas St. Clair Abcrcroraby, of 
Glassaugh . 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By 
J. Rudge, D.D. F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Ik Is. 

* Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc- 
casional. By the Rev. W. Snowden, Per- 
petual Curate of Horbury, near Wakefield. 
Vol. II. Bvo. 10s. (3d. 

Nine Sermons, preached on several Oc- 
casions. By Hugh Wade Gery, M.A. 
Rector of Thurning, m the County of 
Huntingdon, and forme* ly Fellow of Ema- 
nuel College, Cambndgc. Bvo. Os. 

Thirteen Sermons on the History of the 
Old Testament, preached in the Parish 
Church of Baintou, in Yorkshire. By J. 
Bell, D.D. Rector. 8vo. 4s. 

A Sermon preached at the Assizes held 
at Kingston, for the County of Surrey, on 
Easter Monday, March 31, 1 82.3, before 
the Right Hon. Chief Baron Richards, Ac. 
By the Rev. R. Mayne, Rector of Limps- 
field, Surrey, Ac. bvo. Is. fid. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Chester, April 7th, 1823, at the 
Spring Assizes, before the Hon. C War- 
ren, Chief Justice, Ac. By the Rev. T. 
Allen, M.A. Incumbent of High Leigh, Ac. 
4to. Is. 

A Sermon pleached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in the Cathedial Church of St. 
Paul’s, on Thursday, May 23, 1822. By 
the Rev. C. J. Blomtield, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, and Rector of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. 4to. 

The Power of the Keys; or Considera- 
tions upon the Absolving Power of the 
Church, and upon sonic of the Privileges 
of the Christian Covenant. By tiie Rev. 
E. Burton, M.A. Student of Christ Church. 
Svo. Js. 


An Appeal to the Members of the 
Church of England, on the Subject of Sun- 
day Schools, with especial Reference to 
the Effects of Lay Agency on the Advance- 
ment of Religion, and the Interests of the 
Established Church. By a Layman. Is. 

A Counter Appeal, in Answer to “ An 
Appeal’’ from W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 
designed to prove that the Emancipation of 
the Negroes in the West Indies, by a Le- 
gislative Enactment, without the Consent 
of the Planters, would be a llag; ant Breach 
of National Honour, hostile to the Princi- 
ples of Religion, Justice, and Humanity, 
and highly injurious to the Planter and to 
the Slave. By Sir H. W. Martin, Bar(. 
Bvo. Is. Gd. 

Britannia ; a Poem of the Epic Kind. 
Bvo. 4s. 

An Elimination of certain Aignments 
adduced in Support of the Hypothesis, 
that the received Text of the Gieek Tes- 
tament is a Translation from the Latin: 
addressed to the Author of Palscoroinaica. 
By J. J. Coneybearc, A.M. Prebendary 
of York, and Vicar of Bath Easton. Bvo. 
2s. 

A Vindication of the Reasons for with- 
drawing fium t lie Bible Society, in Answer 
to Charges of Misrepresentation, Ac. con- 
tained iu an Anonymous Letter. By J. E. 
Jackson, M.A. Peipctual Curate of 
Grange, Aimagh. Bvo. 

The Saxon Chronicles, with an English 
Translation, and Notes, Cnlical and Ex- 
planatory. By the Rev. J. Ingiam, late 
Savon Pi ofessoi of the University of Ox- 
ford. 4to. 31. Ids. fid. 

Miscellanies on Various Subjects, in 
Prose and Verse. By Wm. Hett, M.A. 
1 2mo. fis. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Henry Card, M.A. Vicar of 
Great Malvern, has been for some time 
engaged iu preparing a Life of Bishop Bur- 
net, drawn from Papeis partly preserved 
in the Library of the British Museum, and 
partly in the Archives of one or two noble 
Families. He is induced to make this 
Statement in the Hope that other Families 
may make similar Communications. 

Dr. A. Tilloch will shortly publish Dis- 
sertations introductory to the Study and 
right Understanding of the Language, Struc- 
ture, and Conteuts of the apocalypse. 

The Rev. James Bean has iu the Press 


a second Edition of bis Sermons, entitled 
Paioclnal Instruction. 

A W’ork, entitled Metrical Medulla of 
the Chronicles of England, from the Con- 
quest to the Death of George III. With 
Notes drawn from the Harleian MSS. and 
from Authorities not accessible to common 
Readers, in one Volume, is preparing for 
publication. 

The Rev. G. Wilkins, Author of the His- 
tory of (lie Destruction of Jerusalem, Ac. 
&c. will shortly publish, in a duodecimo 
Volume, An Antidote to the Poison of 
Scepticism. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


We cannot of course pretend to 
say how far this department of our 
Miscellany may be interesting to 
our readers, or appear to them of 
importance ; but to ourselves un- 
doubtedly it is both interesting and 
useful to be called upon at certain 
intervals, to pass in re\iew before 
our minds the political events which 
have occurred, and to pronounce 
some judgment upon them. We 
are all concerned in the good go- 
vernment of our country ; as Chris- 
tians we are each of us bound to 
regard our own moral regulation as 
of the first importance, .and we 
learn not to over-rate secular in- 
terests, with which we have less 
concern, which we can act upon 
with less effect, and which in them- 
selves are of a transitory nature. 
Rut even Christian interests are 
mixed up w ith the affairs of State ; 
individual and national morality, 
cannot but be deeply affected by 
a large proportion of the Acts of 
the Legislature; no man therefore 
is absolved from forming the best 
judgment which his opportunities 
permit him, of political measures, 
or from directing them to the best 
of his abilities in the channel whicii 
he believes to be the safest, and 
the most honorable. During the 
Session of Parliament, while what 
we may call the great machine of 
legislation is at work, events come 
ami go so quickly and in such num- 
bers, debate follows upon debate, 
and subject upon subject in such a 
ceaseless succession, and they are 
so impoit.uit and often so difficult 
iu themselves ; that, it is next to 
impossible for the mind to avoid 
confusion, to form any clear judg- 
ment*, or apply any principles, un- 
less by taking its stand from time to 
time, and looking back, so as to 
select that which is really of im- 
portance from that which has only 
borrowed interest from adscititious 
circumstances, and thus to see w'hat 


has realty been doing iu the inter- 
val reviewed. 

To an unattentive observer, this 
may seem to have been a month 
more than usually sterile of events; 
yet in our short notice, how many 
things must we entirely omit, which, 
to a philosophic mind, present mat- 
ter for the weightiest reflection ; and 
how short must we he in our re- 
marks, even on the subjects which 
we cannot wholly pass by. 

The events of the Spanish w ar we 
shall dismiss in a sentence ; — the 
contest itself, by the faults and ex- 
cesses or both parties, is deprived 
of half its interest, and all our in- 
formation about it is meagre and un- 
satisfactory. That the progress of 
the French is slow, is very clear, 
and that this is owing to no check 
received from military resistance, 
seems equally so ; but whether they 
cannot advance for want of sus- 
tenance, and if so, whether that be 
owing to the wise precautions of 
the Spanish government, or the na- 
tural inadequacy of the country to 
the maintenance of so large a force ; 
whether they proceed “ bridle iu 
hand,” from a conviction of a spirit 
at work against them, from a hope 
1 bat a spirit, of a different sort is at 
work for them, or from a knowledge 
that national armies may close in on 
their rear; whether the Spaniards 
are really inert, or unable, or stea- 
dily pursuing some predetermined 
and Fabian plan of defence; all 
these are questions, of which we in 
vain seek for a solution in the daily 
journals, but the knowledge of which 
is essentially necessary to the form- 
ing a judgment on the Spanish war. 

Another subject we would utter 
but one joyful and thankful sen- 
tence upon, if it were not for the 
conduct of others growing out of it, 
which it is of importance to notice. 
We mean his Majesty’s illness — we 
rejoice and are thankful that our 
anxiety on that account may be so 
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entirely dismissed. But we cannot 
refrain from expressing our disgust 
at the conduct of those, who upon 
every attack which the King expe- 
riences, attacks surely not surpriz- 
ing at his age, insinuate causes 
which have no foundation, and 
which must be exquisitely painful 
to the feelings of the King himself, 
and every member of his family. 
Upon what principle is it that the 
King is not entitled to the same de- 
cency, the same consideration t>f 
his feelings, which his meanest sub- 
ject may claim from the highest — 
why is a dreadful malady sounded 
in the ears of his Majesty, which 
we would not, without the most en- 
tire necessity communicate our Sus- 
picions of to the friends of any 
party moving in ordinary society. 
If this be done thoughtlessly, it de- 
serves severe reprehension ; but if it 
be done deliberately, to indulge dis- 
appointed spite, or to serve party 
purposes, we know no words strong 
enough to express what wc feel for 
such utter regardlessness of the 
means in pursuance of the end. 

The interesting discussion on the 
Privilege of a Grand Juror’s oath, 
the struggle between the West and 
East Indian Interests, the pending 
alteration in the Game Laws, and 
the New Marriage Bill are points 
which we omit for the present; some 
of them will doubtless be concluded, 
in the course of the next month, and 
will then more properly claim our 
attention. But though nothing be 
concluded as to Ireland, her condi- 
tion is too distressing not to require 
from us a few words in passing. It 
seems to be generally admitted that 
for the present emergency, however 
occasioned, it is necessary to arm 
the Government with the extensive 
powers of the Insurrection Act. 
The question however which ought 
to agitate the minds of those who 
administer the empire, night and 
day, is, what has occasioned this 
emergency l To attribute it to the 
Catholic Restrictions and the lylhe 


system seems to us to betray a la- 
mentable ignorance or neglect of 
the relation of cause to its effect ; 
all that is left of the restrictions ap- 
plies to feelings, and to a condition 
of things, which the unfortunate 
Irish are at present too poor, too ig- 
norant, too much occupied about 
the necessities of our being, to ex- 
perience or think about. And as 
to the tyllie system, though every 
system which exacts the payment of 
money will seem in some degree a 
hardship to the payer, and though 
in our ignorance of the local merits 
of the great question we will not say 
that no better system, no system 
better adapted to the local peculi- 
arities of Ireland may not be dis- 
coverable, yet it seems quite idle to 
say that the mode of making the 
payment is such a grievance, that 
the removal of it with a preservation 
of the substance, (the payment) will 
restore peace and tranquillity to the 
country. We have seen a copy of 
the rejected Cambridge Address; 
it seems to us to have been easier to 
throw it out than to answer it& 
statements; at the same time the 
silence of those who should be sup- 
posed to be best acquainted with 
the subject, and are bound for the 
sake of others rather than 1 hem- 
selves to be most intently watching 
its progress, cannot but have weight 
with us; the Irish Clergy and the 
Irish Bishops seem so far to assent 
to the measure by silence, und we 
cannot imagine that they would 
basely forego their duty of opposi- 
tion and remonstrance if they be- 
lieve it to be prejudicial; merely 
because it has the sanction of the 
Administration. 

Neither are we prone to attri- 
bute the state of Ireland to mis- 
government. Talents, industry, vir- 
tues of the highest degree, have in 
turn been devoted to the welfare of 
Ireland, and all systems have been 
tried with her; but the same miser- 
able result has followed. It is 
clear the fault is elsewhere, and it 
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seems to us obvious, that the same 
resuit will continue to follow, while 
her ^gentry neglect their obvious 
duty of residence, and while those 
causes, whatever they may be, 
which prevent the diffusion among 
the lower classes of religious and 
civil knowledge, arc not more vigo- 
rously and more successfully coun- 
teracted. 

The question of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the West Indies, has 
during this mouth been presented 
to Parliament, for the first time, we 
believe, in form ; at least, we are 
sure that it was always a point made 
by the friends of the Slave Trade 
Abolition, that the two questions 
were distinct, aud that they did not 
mean to press for that measure 
which is now urged. However, this 
is but an argument ad homines ; the 
only two points for the considera- 
tion of the House must be, is the 
existence of Slavery an evil ; and 
if so, can it and in what method lie 
safely and honestly removed l Few 
will dispute the first point ; tjie only 
plausible argument, indeed, that 
can be offered, may be that the 
condition of the slave is physically 
more comfortable than that of the 
free negro ; but even if that were 
so, it is obviously no real argument 
in favour of Slavery; for this ad- 
vantage is dependant on the casual 
inclinations and qualities of his 
master; and we need not be told, 
nor is it a mere romantic sentence 
to utter, that the crust which the 
freeman purchases by honest and 


voluntary labour, is sweeter than 
any luxury which may attend the 
hopeless and compelled labour of 
the slave. The second point is one 
of real difficulty ; it involves not 
merely the rights of the Planters, 
but the existence of the Plantations. 
There is some danger in agitating 
and sifting the question, and yet 
that danger must be run, before 
the concession is made. At pre- 
sent we think the resolutions pro- 
posed by Ministry embrace all that 
should be done in the first instance; 
they tend to confer a positive bene- 
fit on the negroes, if nothing more 
be Jputul safe to be done; and 
they prepare them for emancipa- 
tion, if that should be determined 
on as practicable. 

We can advert only one other 
point, the proposal for the amend- 
ment of our Criminal Law. We arc 
not among those who think our code 
so very barbarous and intolerable, 
and wc are by no means prepared 
to second such sweeping clauses as 
were proposed by the mover of the 
measure, lint at the same time we 
do see here aud there faults, maiks 
of haste, or ignorance, which we 
would gladly sec amended. The 
practical reform would be best 
e Ifec ted by gradual measures, by 
specific repeals of specific and de- 
monstrated grievances. Such, we 
understand to be the plan in the 
contemplation of Government, and 
we shall \4atch its progress with the 
greatest anxiety. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pacificus ; R. P. ; A . JL. ; C. J. ; V index ; G. ; C. ; and Philo - 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON THE SABBATH. 

Gen. ii. 3. 

And God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it: because that in it Ife had 
rested from all the work which God had 
created and made. 

Amqng the chief outward preserva- 
tives of religion, is to be classed the 
divine institution of the Sabbath, or 
a day of holy rest. Once in every 
week i& the Christian called away 
by the authoritative voice. of God, 
from the business aud pleasures of 
the world to the worship of the 
most High, and the care of his own 
soul. 

The observance of a Sabbath is 
cS no recent date : it is coeval with 
the creation of the world : it was in- 
stituted by the great Creator him- 
self at the close of Ihe great work 
of creation. “ The heavens and the 
earth were finished,*’ writes the in- 
spired historian, ** and on the se- 
venth day God ended his work which 
he had made ; and God blessed the 
seventh day/’ Then, at that time 
he blessed it, — not by anticipation 
of what should be done hereafter, 
but (as the plainness of an historical 
narration requires us to understand) 
then, at the close of the work of 
Creation, and in everlasting com- 
memoration of it, God u blessed 
the seventh day* and sanctified it.” 

The observance of a Sabbath is 
no peculiar ordinance applicable to 
one nation only, and therefore con- 
fined to one nation. All men are 
the creatures of God : all have an 
interest in the great history of Crea- 
Remembrancer, No. 55. 


tion ; all in every age and every 
nation, whether they be Greek or 
J cw, circumcision or uucircutncision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, 
all are under a moral obligation to 
set apart some portion of their 
time, and where the command is 
known, under a positive obligation 
to set apart the seventh day, to the 
religious acknowledgment of Hitn, 
“ in whom ihey live, and move, and 
have their being/’ 

The observance of the Sabbath 
was indeed expressly enjoined on 
the Jews ; but there was nothing 
new in the injunction : it was the 
revival only of a former command ; 
a command so solemn and essential 
to our advancement in piety and 
goodness, that it is included among 
those ten commandments that are 
of moral and everlasting obliga- 
tion. The only novelty was in 
the additional motive assigned to 
the Jews for their observance of it 
— their deliverance from the bon- 
dage of Egypt by the mighty baud 
and stretched out arm of the 
Lord. The same remark applies to 
the Christian’s observance of the 
Sabbath ; we are called to the per- 
formance of no new duty. , The 
Sabbath was observed by our first 
Parent, as a grateful memorial of 
God’s resting from the work of Cre- 
ation ; it was observed by the Jews 
as a memorial of the same great 
event; and over and above this, as 
a memorial of their deliverance from 
the heavy servitude of their Egyptian 
masters; it must still be observed 
by ourselves, with reference, in the 
3D 
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first instance, tp the original com- 
mand and intention of the Almighty, 
and secondly, to that no less glori- 
ous event, if we compare the works 
of redemption and creation, the Re- 
surrection of our blessed Lord from 
the grave, whither our sins had 
brought him ! We no longer indeed 
keep our Sabbath on the same day 
that the Jews did ; yet all that was 
essential in the original institution 
is still preserved. Once in every 
week, on every seventh day, a Sab- 
bath is observed to the Lord; and for 
the change of the day we plead the 
authority of the inspired Apostles, 
and the implied sanction, of our 
Lord, “the Lord also of the Sab- 
bath." Twice on the first day of 
the week did our Lord appear to 
his disciples, once on the day of his 
resurrection, and once with that 
salutation of blessing, “ Peace be 
unto you /’ f On the first day of the 
week it was the custom of the dis- 
ciples, as we read in the Acts of the 
Aposties, to “ come together” to 
break bread. On the first day of 
the week, every man was enjoined to 
lay by him in store as God had 
prospered him ; and it was on this 
day , the Lord's day, that the be- 
loved disciple was in the Spirit, and 
beheld the glorious pages of futu- 
rity opened before his eyes. During 
the earliest period of the Church, 
when the light of inspiration shone 
so bright, the first day of the week 
was held in the highest estimation ; 
and though while the Jewish polity 
lasted, and Jewish feelings obtain- 
ed, it had to divide its holy honours 
with the Jewish Sabbath, yet this 
was only for a time. The Apostle 
Paul li&d pointed out to his Colos- 
sian converts the liberty that they 
enjoyed, of freeing themselves from 
what .was purely ceremonial in the 
law of Moses. “ Let no man judge 
you in respect of an holy day, or the 
new moon, or the Sabbath." Let 
no man condemn you for not ob- 
serving the Jewish Festivals, or the 
Jewish Sabbaths; as long as you 
keep your own;day of holy rest and 


thanksgiving to the Lord, as be- 
coraeth the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This considerate declara- 
tion of the Apostle gradually led 
the way to the general adoption of 
the Lord's day, not only as the 
chief, (for this it was from the first) 
but as the exclusive day of the 
weekly assembling of the Christian 
world to worship God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Redeemer, and our Lord. 

Such is a brief account of the 
original institution of the Sabbath, 
and its continued observance under 
the Law and under the Gospel : a 
long period this, from the very 
foundation of the world to the pre- 
sent time ! Can such an institution 
then have been ordained but for the 
wisest and most gracious purposes ? 
Or can it be neglected by us without 
loss, or slighted without manifest 
danger? Let us proceed then to con- 
sider how we may most improve this 
blessing of the Lord, and keep this 
day, as God, its author, intended 
that it should be kept. 

High as this day stands in the 
decalogue itself, it is still but a 
means for our advancement in piety 
and virtue ; but it is a means of the 
highest order, and most general 
efficacy. “ God blessed the seventh 
day God added a peculiar bless- 
ing to the due observance of the 
seventh day ; and he coupled this 
blessing with its sanctification. “ He 
blessed it and sanctified it.” God 
sanctified it for our good : it must 
be our’s to sanctify it to His honour. 

To sanctify it, we must in the first 
instance set it apart, and make a 
distinction between it and every 
other day ; a distinction felt at the 
heart, and evinced in the conduct. 
During six days God had been en- 
gaged in the work of Creation— that 
gradual work (for thus it pleased 
the Most High) of his Almighty 
power — a work that regarded this 
world ; on the v seventh day he rested 

f to speak after the manner of men) 
rom all the work that he had made. 
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Taking thea the divine example (as 
it is thus condescendingly exhibited 
to us) for our guide, our first step 
towards the due sanctification of the 
seventh day, is plainly to rest on 
this day from that business which 
is the peculiar occupation of the 
other days. And this is in strict 
conformity with the tenor of the 
divine commandment. “ In it,” on 
the seventh day, “ thou shalt do no 
.work,” thou shalt not follow the 
common business, whatever it may 
be, of life — neither yourselves, nor 
your families, nor your servants, nor 
your cattle. All are to rest on this 
day, and be engaged only in Such 
employments as are necessary for 
tile* health, and support, and essen- 
tial comfort of the body. The Jews 
strained tlifs too far; but Christ has 
delivered us from the heavy burden 
of the ceremonial law, made still 
heavier by the vain traditions, and 
superstitious austerities of men. We 
are to take the measure of our duty 
from the Gospel, and that universal 
commandment, which simply limits 
our abstinence to work, to manual 
occupation, to the secular business 
of the week. There is indeed ano- 
ther work not mentioned, from 
which we are to abstain — I mean, the 
work of sin — its impure thoughts, 
and earthly desires, its uncharitable 
and blasphemous imprecations, its 
degrading pleasures, and criminal 
indulgences ; but here silence speaks 
more than words. From this 
wretched and unholy work we ought 
to abstain every day, yea, every 
hour and every moment of every 
day of our lives. Not the seventh 
day only, but every day should be a 
sabbath from this, if wc would at- 
tain through the merits of the Re- 
deemer to the everlasting Sabbath 
of heaven. 

From the work of sin then, as on 
other days, and from the common 
business of life, to distinguish it 
from all other days, we must on the 
Sabbath rest. The Sabbath, how- 
ever, is not only a rest, but a holy 
rest, or rather a rest from the toils and 


cares of the world/ that we may be 
actively engaged in the service of 
the Lord. The Sabbath hath its 
business: and its peculiar business 
is the public worship of God. 
Private prayer, religious meditation, 
study of the Holy Scriptures, self- 
examination, and purpose under 
God’s blessing of amendment;-— 
these become the Sabbath, as they 
become indeed every day ; but these 
are not the peculiar business of the 
Sabbath. Its peculiar business is 
to bless God for our creation and 
redemption in the midst of the con- 
gregation. “ On the first day of 
the week, when the disciples came 
together” saith the Scripture, “ to 
break bread,” or for the purposes of 
public worship, expressed here by 
that most distinguishing part of it, 
the Communion of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, u Paul preached to them.” 
“ Neglect not the assembling of 
yourselves together ,” saith the same 
watchful Apostle of the growing 
errors of the Church. Can a man 
then be a sanctifier of the Sabbath, 
and yet an absenter on frivolous 
pretences, from the public house of 
prayer ? And wherefore this unwil- 
lingness to sanctify God’s Sabbath 
by a diligent attendance therein ? 
Can the service of the Creator 
be ever wearisome to the creature 
who lives only by his bounty, and 
can be saved only through lps 
mercy ! Can we ever pray to God 
without a blessing in return ? or 
thank him for the past without 
finding instant cause for fresh 
thankfulness ? or listen to his words 
without instruction, to his pro- 
mises without comfort, or to his 
threatening without a wholesome 
awe? or join in his praises without 
feeling our hearts overflowing with a 
holy joy ? And has not our blessed 
Lord, he who died for us, and is in 
heaven interceding for us, and will 
hereafter receive us unto himself; 
has not lie declared, u that where 
two or three arc gathered together 
iu my name, I am in the midst 
Are not these considerations then 
3 D 2 
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sufficient to turn obedience into 
Choice, and duty into delight? 

■ My brethren, what God has 
plainly required, he will expect at 
out hands. If the sanctification of 
his day implies an attendance on 
His public worship, we cannot 
wilfully and causelessly absent our- 
selves without guilt. No plea, that 
will not stand the test of our own 
conscience, will be able to stand 
that of God's judgment; let us not 
deceive ourselves, and thus trifle 
away our salvation ; but duly and 
heartily join at each returning Sab- 
bath In the public service of our 
Church, that with the Church Uni- 
versal of Christ here or wherever 
scattered, that is pouring forth on 
this day its united voice of prayer, 
and praise, and thanksgiving to the 
throne of our common Maker and 
Redeemer, we may become more 
faithful, more holy, more charitable, 
and thereby more happy, through 
Christ, now and for ever. Religion 
is the business of the day; let it then 
have our chief, our sincere, and un- 
deviating attention; I speak this 
generally; I do not say that there 
are not other works that may be 
done on this day ; I do not say 
that the whole must be rigorously 
devoted to such meditation and con- 
verse, and exercises only as are strict- 
ly devotional; works of beneficence 
may be done on this day, though 
these indeed are a part of Religion : 
yea, a main and most acceptable 
art, and one end for which the Sab- 
ath itself was instituted, that hear- 
ing and publicly acknowledging the 
love of God towards ourselves, we 
‘tnight be the more warmed with a 
love towards our fellow creatures. 
u It is lawful, after the example of 
our blessed Lord, to do good on the 
Sabbath day nay more, it is not 
only lawful — an act permitted — but 
it is our duty to do so more espe- 
cially on, this day with a glad and 
thankful heart; nay, where the infir- 
mities of our neighbour may really 
f equire it, to prefer an uninterrupted 
Attendance on fhem even to the public 


worship for the time of God him- 
self: " I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,” are God's own words, 
and our dispensation. Do we ask 
any farther guide fot the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ? Let us 
look to the spirit °* institution. 
It was made for man : for his good 
in body, in mind, in soul. It was 
given, not to be a snare, but a 
blessing : not as a penance, but a 
duty, that might prove a means of 
grace to his soul, and a relaxation 
to his mind and his body : not as a 
fast, but a festival ; not as a day of 
gloom, of rigour, of unbending and 
forced austerity ; but as a day 
anxiously anticipated amid the bus- 
tle and fatigues of the week, and 
looked back on with gratitude and 
delight when past : a day of calm 
and holy repose, wherein we may 
contemplate at leisure the glorious 
Author of our being, our present 
duties, and our future hopes ; 
wherein we may look back on the 
past to detect, and forward to the 
future to amend our ways, as they 
respect this world and the next : 
wherein we may come into the 
house of the Most High God to 
acknowledge in the midst of the 
faithful, the mercies that we enjoy, 
and hope still to receive through 
Christ at His hands; wherein we 
may look around for those objects 
that demand our pious solicitude or 
charitable assistance ; and close the 
devotional exercises of the day in 
the enjoyment of that sober re- 
creation, and edifying, or (as it may 
naturally and unaffectedly arise) re- 
ligious conversation among our 
friends, our neighbours, and our 
families, as will tend to refresh both 
mind and body, and fit them for the 
duties of the ensuing week ; thus 
making throughout the Sabbath of 
the Lord e< a delight holy, honour- 
able, and blessed/' 

I will conclude in the words of a 
learned Prelate of our Church. 

€i The Sabbath was ordained for 
a day of public worship, and of re- 
freshment to man. It cannot be a day 
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of refreshment, if it be made a day 
of mortified restraint. To be a day of 
'worship, it must be a day of leisure 
from worldly business, and of ab- 
straction from dissipated pleasures ; 
but it need not be a dismal one. 

“ It was ordained for a day of 
general and willing resort to the 
holy mountain ; when men of every 
race, and every rank, and every age 


promiscuously, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Scythian, bond and free, young and 
old, high and low, rich and .poor, 
one with another, laying hold of 
Christ's atonement, and the prof- 
fered mercy of the Gospel, might 
meet together before their common 
Lord, exempt for a season from the 
cares and labours of the world, and 
be ‘joyful in his house of prayer/*' 

C« . 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Isaiah xix. 7. viii. 1. xxx. 8. 
f< It must not be omitted, that on 
the banks of this river (the Nile) 
grew that sedgy weed, called Papy- 
rus, from whence was derived the 
name of paper ; that on which the 
Egyptians then wrote being made 
of this weed. The Egyptians (as 
Heylin observes) divided this weed 
into thin flakes, (into which it natu- 
rally parts) then laying them on a 
table, and moistening* them with 
the glutinous water of the Nile, 
they pressed them together, and af- 
terwards dried them in the sun. By 
means of which invention, books be- 
ing easier to be transcribed and pre- 
served than formerly, Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, king of Egypt, made his 
famous library at Alexandria. This 
Ptolemy, understanding how Atta- 
lus, king of Pergamus, in the Lesser 
Asia, by the benefit of the Egyptian 
aper, strove to exceed him in that 
ind of magnificence, viz. of a noble 
and excellent library, he prohibited 
the carrying of this sort of paper out 
of Egypt. Hereupon Attalus invented 
the use of Parchment to write upon, 
made of the skins of calves and 
sheep. These materials for writing 
upon were, from the skins of which 
they were made, called Membrane, 
and, from the place where they were 
invented, Pergamena , from which 
is moulded our English word Parch- 
ment . This being found much bet- 
ter for writing than the Egyptian 
Papyrus , or Paper, thence this last 
wore out of use. In place whereof 


succeeded the Paper, used nowa- 
days, made of Rags , the authors 
of which excellent invention our an- 
cestors have not taken care to pre- 
serve the memory of. t 

“ Before the use of these papers 
and parchments were first found out 
or made known. Dr. Heylin observes, 
that there were three ways of writ- 
ing among the ancients. 1st. On 
the inward side of the bark of a 
tree, which in Latin is called Liber, 
and hence a book came to have the 
name of Liber. 2dly. On tablets 
framed out of the main body of a 
tree, which being called Caudex, 
gave the Latins occasion to call a 
book Codex . 3dly. They used to 
cover these tablets over with wax, 
and thereon to write what they had 
to signify ; from whence a letter- 
carrier was termed tabellarius . The 
instrument wherewith they .wrote 
was a sharp pointed iron, which 
they called stylus ; whence the word 
is now-a-days taken to signify the 
peculiar kind of phrase or expres- 
sion w hich any writer uses ; as w hen 
we say, such a writer has a good 
style , or bad style, i. e. expresses 
his thoughts well or ill, smoothly or 
harshly, &c. It is also to be noted, 
that they used sometimes to write 
on Leaves, and that the Sibyl Ora- 
cles being so written and scattered 
abroad, had the name of Sibyllas 
Folia ; and that from hence we keep 
to this day the phrase of a leaf of 
paper. Add hereto, that the an- 
cients being not used to bind their 
3 
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books, as we do now-a-days, but to 
roll them up together ; hence a book 
came .to be denoted by the word 
volume , i. e. a thing rolled up " — 
Wells. 

Rev. i. 9. xv. 2. 

“ It is not possible for any power 
of language adequately to describe 
the appearance presented at the 
rising or setting of the sun in the 
jJEgean sea. Whether in dim per- 
spective through grey and silvery 
mists, or amidst hues of the live- 
liest purple the isles and conti- 
nents of Greece present their va- 
ried features, no pen, or pencil can 
pourtray the scenery. Whatever in 
the wannest fancies of my youth 
imagination had represented of this 
gifted country, was afterwards not 
only realized but surpassed. 

“ Letthe reader picture to his con- 
ception an evening sun, behind the 
towering cliffs of Patmos , gilding 
the battlements of the Monastery of 
the Apocalypse with its parting 
rays; the consecrated island, sur- 
rounded by inexpressible brightness, 
seeming to Jloat upon an abyss of 
fire, while the moon, in milder 
splendor, is rising full over the op- 
posite expanse. Such a scene 1 
actually witnessed with feelings na- 
turally excited by all the circum- 
stance of local solemnity ; for such 
indeed might have been the face of 
nature, when the inspiration of an 
Apostle^ kindling iu its contempla- 
tion, uttered the Alleluias of that 
mighty voice, telling of salvation, 
and glory, and honour, and power.” 
' —Dr. Clarke* 8 Travels, Vol, 2. 

1 Sam. xvii. 2. 40. 

' “ After three miles of as hard a 

journey, over hills and rocks, as 
any We had experienced, we eutered 
the famous Terebenthine Vale , re- 
nowned, during nineteen centuries, 
as the field of the victory gained by 
the youngest of the sons of Jesse 
over the uncircumcised champion 
of the Philistines, who had ‘ defied 
the armies of the living God.’ The 
admonilus locorum cannot be more 


forcibly excited, than by the words 
of Scripture. * And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered toge- 
ther, and pitched by the valley of 
Elah y and set the battle in array 
against the Philistines. And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on 
the one side, and Israel stood on a 
mountain on the other side : and 
there was a valley between them.* 
Nothing has ever occurred to alter 
the appearance of the country : as 
it was then, so it is now. The very 
brook where David ‘ chose him five 
smooth stones* has been noticed by 
many a thirsty pilgrim, journeying 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; all of 
whom must pass it in their way.” — 
The same . 

St. John iv. 5, 6. 

“ The principal object of vene- 
ration among them is Jacob* s Well , 
over which a church was formerly 
erected. This is situated at a small 
distance from the town, in the road 
to Jei usalem, and has been visited 
by pilgrims of all ages ; but particu- 
larly since the Christian ;vra, as the 
place where our Saviour revealed 
himself to the Woman of Samaria. — 
The same. 

v 

St. Matt. xxvi. 36. St. Luke xxi. T>7. 

“ As we descended from the 
mountain, we visited an olive- 
ground, always mentioned as the 
Hortus Oliveti, or garden of 
Gethsemane. This place is, not 
without reason, shewn as the scene 
of our Saviour’s agony the night 
before his crucifixion, both from 
the circumstance of the name it 
still retains, and its situation with 
regard to the city. It is truly a 
curious and interesting fact, that 
during a period of little tqore than 
two hundred years, Hebrews, As- 
syrians, Romans, Moslems, and 
Christians, have been successively 
in possession of the rocky moun- 
tains of Palestine; yet the olive 
still vindicates its paternal soil, and 
is found, at this day, upon the same 
spot which was called by the He- 
brew writers “ Mount Olivet and 
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“ the Mount of Olives” eleven cen- 
turies before the Christian sera.” — 
The same . 

St. John xix. 23 . 

u The dress of the Arabs in this 
part of the Holy Land, and indeed 
throughout all Syria, is simple and 
uniform : it consists of a blue shirt 
descending below the knees, the 
legs and feet being exposed, or the 
latter sometimes covered with the 
ancient coihurnus f or buskin. A 
‘ cloak is worn, of very coarse and 


heavy camel’s hajr cloth, almost 
universally decorated with broad 
blue and white stripes, passing ver- 
tically down the back, this is of 
one square piece, with holes for the 
arms ; it has a seam down the back. 
Made without this seam it is consi- 
dered of greater value. Here, then, 
we perhaps beheld the form and 
materials of our Saviour’s garment, 
for which the soldiers cast lots; 
being * without seam, woven from 
the top throughout/ ” The same . 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 11 ). — Richard the First. 

9 

The close of the twelfth and the 
commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
turies, were distinguished by the com- 
plete establishment of the Papal 
power in England, and it is curious to 
observe how the event was hastened 
by the various and even opposite 
characters of succeeding princes. 
The policy of the second Henry 
induced him to yield to a claim 
far which his violence afforded 
the pretext. His eldest surviving 
son was devoted to the profession 
of arms ; and popes, and bishops, 
and monks were permitted to pur- 
sue their respective objects, pro- 
vided the King was furnished with 
soldiers and moiicy. The unpopu- 
lar and tyrannical reign of John, 
gave Rome the support of his dis- 
contented subjects ; and the autho- 
rity thus deeply founded, and gra- 
dually increased, was brought to 
maturity during the long and feeble 
administration of Henry the Third. 
The commencement of these pro- 
ceedings has been already consi- 
dered; their completion will form 
the subject of subsequent numbers. 
The present sketch will be devoted 
to the middle and comparatively un- 
interesting period, during which the 
King and the Pope seem to be alike 
resting on their arms, and the pro- 


gress of the contest was silent and 
unobserved. To the admirers of 
romantic bravery, and no less ro- 
mantic adventure, the reign of Ri- 
chard Coeur de Lion is an impor- 
tant epoch, but his laurels were not 
more barren of fruit than his go- 
vernment was devoid of the appro- 
priate topics of ecclesiastical his- 
tory ; and the scanty handful of 
remarks which can be gathered 
from his well-fought fields, must be 
severed by main force from the 
civil and military story with which 
they arc so intimately connected. 

Throughout the whole of the 
reign, the clergy seem to have for- 
saken the pulpit, the synod, and 
the schools, and are only to be 
heard of in the camp, the council- 
chamber, and the court of justice. 
Richard and Lewis took the field 
against Saladin at the head of a 
large spiritual as well as military 
force. Baldwin, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Hubert, Bishop of 
Salisbury, were no inadequate re- 
presentatives of the Church of Eng- 
land in Palestine, and they were 
accompanied by twelve continental 
prelates, and by a large body of in- 
ferior clergy. Great praises are be- 
stowed upon their prowess by con- 
temporary historians. Abbots and 
bishops were seen at the bead of 
their troops, fighting valiantly for 
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the Faith. Archbishop Baldwin, 
although far advanced in years, main- 
tained the highest reputation among 
an army of heroes. His standard, 
bearing the effigy of the martyred 
St. Thomas, was conspicuous on 
the field of battle, and was followed 
and guarded by a numerous and 
noble band. Two hundred knights 
and three hundred foot soldiers 
were equipped and maintained at 
his expence, and the army, as it 
inarched out to battle, was encou- 
raged and comforted by the bene- 
diction of the venerable old man. 
The Bishop of Salisbury did not re- 
strict himself to so peaceful an em- 
ployment. At a more advanced 
period of his life, be discharged the 
episcopal office in an appropriate 
manner. In Palestine be was not 
contented with feeding his master’s 
sheep, but proved himself a valiant 
soldier in the field, and a skilful 
commander in the camp. He con- 
tinued with the army till the Eng- 
lish evacuated Palestine, and so 
highly were his services appreciated 
by King Richard, that even during 
his captivity he instructed the Queen 
Mother to procure the election of 
Bishop Hubert to the See of Can- 
terbury. Baldwin had died in the 
Holy Land. The fatigues which he 
underwent, the sufferings and the 
crimes which he daily witnessed, ex- 
hausted the little strength which he 
hitherto possessed, and after a 
short illness before the walls of 
Acre, his death made room for the 
elevation of his dearest friend. Bi- 
shop Gilbert, a more successful sol- 
dier, and a more energetic and 
useful Primate. 

While the clergy shared so large- 
ly in the military honours of the 
reigp), they were not behind band in 
civil occupations. On bis depar- 
ture for Palestine, Richard com- 
mitted the government of England 
to William, Bishop of Ely, his 
Chancellor, and prevailed upon the 
Pope to intrust him with Legantine 
authority. Such sudden elevation 
produced its ordinary effects; the 


Regent became intoxicated with 
power and pride, assumed the state 
and splendour of the monarch 
whom he represented, and excited 
the general hatred of the nobility 
and prelates. The contemporary 
accounts of his character are highly 
unfavourable; hut modern writers, in 
several instances, have ventured 
upon his defence, representing him 
as the victim of monastic jealousy 
and slander, and attributing his 
downfall to the ambitious designs 
of Prince John. This view of the 
subject is taken both by Collier and 
Godwin, and the evidence which 
supports it, although not strong 
enough to produce conviction, 
would furnish ample means for an 
historical dispute, were the subject 
of sufficient interest f o procure 
readers or create partizans. The 
preponderance, however, of proof is 
decidedly against the Bishop: he 
was unanimously deserted and ba- 
nished, by a nobility w hich did not 
yield to the artifices of Prince John. 
He was grossly ill-used by the 
people, who were devoted to the 
King, and ill-disposed to his bro- 
ther. He was supported at first by 
the Pope, on the supposition that 
such conduct would be pleasing to 
Richard. But being better ac- 
quainted with the King's wishes, 
tlie Pope withdrew his protection, 
and reversed the excommunications 
which the Legate had lauuched 
against his enemies. It seems pro- 
bable' that his foreign birth may 
have contributed to render him un- 
popular in England. He gave a 
curious specimen of his foreign man- 
ners at the moment when he was 
leaving the country in disguise : be- 
ing detected and imprisoned when 
on the point of embarkation, he was 
unable to make himself understood 
by the common people into whose 
hands he had fallen. Such a defi- 
ciency in a person of low birth, who 
iiad risen by his talents alone to the 
posts of Regent, Chancellor, and 
Bishop, is a proof how entirely the 
lower orders were overlooked by 
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the law and religion of those days. 
The Bishop of Ely returned to 
England after the liberation of Ri- 
chard, but was not again entrusted 
with political power. 

Other circumstances in this reign, 
which serve to make us acquainted 
with the temper of the times, are 
the cruel treatment experienced by 
the Jews;. the support which the 
Popes gave to the monks against 
the bishops; ami the dispute re- 
* specting Geoffrey, Archbishop of 
York. 

The Jews were prohibited from 
appearing at the King’s Coionation, 
from a suspicion that they per- 
formed magical rites and incanta- 
tions which would influence the fu- 
ture conduct and fate of the mo- 
narch. The prohibition was dis- 
obeyed, and some Jews, who were 
discovered in the Church at West- 
minster, were severely handled by 
the populace. The King appears 
to have resented a disturbance by 
which his Coronation was disgraced, 
and his most money-making sub- 
jects oppressed, and several of the 
rioters were apprehended and hung. 
But the popular feeling was too 
Strong for the police ; the riots 
spread to Lincoln, York, Stamford, 
Saint Edmund’s, and many other 
places. The crusaders who were 
assembling seized the earliest op- 
portunity of manifesting their zeal 
against the Turks, by robbing and 
murdering the Jews, whom they 
considered of a kindred race. At 
York, five hundred Jews, besides 
women and children, were shut up 
and besieged in the Castle, where 
the King’s officers endeavoured to 
afford them protection. But the 
Castle of York proved no city of 
refuge ; a large sum of money was 
offered for their ransom and re- 
fused : they came at last to the des- 
perate resolution of slaying their 
families, and having set fire to the 
fortress, they perished one and ail 
in the flames. The fanaticism and 
cruelty from which this persecution 
proceeded, were sharpened by the 
JlEMBMBRANCER, Nq* 


large debts due from the landholders 
to the Jews; and it is accordingly 
mentioned among the notabilia of 
the Yorkshire tumults, that the 
bonds in possession of the Israel- 
ites were carefully destroyed, and 
their money as carefully preserved. 

The monks and the bishops had 
begun in the preceding leign to 
shew symptoms of mutual suspicion 
and hostility, and the protection of 
the Pope had given the advantage 
in the dispute to the former. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury being 
liomiiialh elected by the monk* of 
Christ Ciiuich, were treated by that 
body with a degree of opposition 
and resistance which was not easily 
reconcilable with the difference of 
their respective rank and power. 
It was in I ended, therefore, to hum- 
ble the pride of the monks by found- 
ing an Abbey of Canons at Haek- 
ington, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Canterbury, and gradually 
transferring to it the privileges of 
the ancient Church. The design 
was favoured by King Henry, but 
the monks possessed such influence 
at Rome that Baldwin received an 
injunction to desist from the under- 
taking, and to demolish the build- 
ings which had been built and con- 
secrated, In the first \ car oft he reign 
of Richard this order was obe\ed, 
and the Primate, by way of satisfac- 
tion, was honoured by a profession of 
canonical obedience from his rebel- 
lious monks. During the absence of 
the King in Palestine, the dispute 
broke out iu several diifercnt ways: 
at Coventry the monks were expelled 
from their Convent, and secular 
prebendaries substituted in their 
place. The change appears to have 
liad the sanction of episcopal autho- 
rity, but its great author, Hugo 
Nonant, was summoned to Rome, 
his proceedings condemned and re- 
versed, and his absolution not pro- 
nounced until he had made ample 
restitution and apology. 

At Canterbury, the principal dis^ 
putes related to Archiepiscopaj elec., 
tions, Two of these took phwe 
3E 
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during Richard’s absence from his 
dominions, and the suffragans of 
the province pretended on both oc- 
casions to a share in the business. 
The power was in reality with 
neither of the contending parties ; 
for .there is no instance of an Arch- 
bishop being appointed and main- 
tained in opposition to the Pope and 
the King. Upon the death of Bald- 
win, the monks elected Reginald 
Bishop of Bath, and are said to 
have procured Ins confirmation from 
the Pope ; but the sudden death of 
this Prelate put an end to the dis- 
pute which would have certainly 
ensued upon the election of a per- 
son not recommended by the King, 
and the immks, to make amends for 
their former error, agreed to pro- 
mote Hubert, the friend and nomi- 
nee of Richard. Their historians 
assure us that the coincidence be- 
tween their wishes and the mo- 
narch's was unforeseen and acci- 
dental ; hut as the King, the Pre- 
lates, and the Pope were unanimous 
in their attachment to Hubert, we 
may conclude that it was one of 
those politic compliances which the 
clergy of that age well knew how to 
make and to refuse. To compen- 
sate this loss of honour and autho- 
rity, the Pope gave the monks his 
support in their differences with the 
new Archbishop. The subject of 
Hackingfon was still unsettled ; 
Baldwin had removed his founda- 
tion to Lambeth, and commenced 
the building which has so long been 
attached to the See of Canterbury. 
Hubert enlarged and protected the 
establishment, and the monks again 
complained that the Abbey of 
Christ Church was in danger, and 
that their power would be trans- 
ferred to the new' and favourite 
house. The Pope commanded Hu- 
bert to deMst from his undertaking 
and put an end to the building at 
Lambeth ; but the business was 
eventually compromised by suffering 
the building and the endowments to 
remain, with a prohibition the 
Audi bishop against celebrating mass 


in person, or consecrating bishops, 
or performing other Archiepisco- 
pal ucts in that place. It is evi- 
dent through the whole of these 
proceedings, that the object of the 
Pope was to split the Church of 
England into parties, and, by pre- 
venting the preponderance of either, 
to keep them ail in dependence 
upon himself. 

The adventures of Geoffrey, A rch- 
bishop of York, are a confirmation 
of the same fact. He was a natural 
brother of King Richard, and bore 
a conspicuous part in the troubles 
and intrigues which preceded the 
downfall of William, Bishop of 
Ely. During the greater part of 
the reign, he was at enmity with the 
King, and was more or less impli- 
cated in the treasonable proceedings 
of Prince John. Many and serious 
charges were brought against him 
at Rome. He was accused of spend- 
ing his whole time in hawking and 
hunting, neglecting every part of his 
Archiepiseopal office, plundering 
the churches which it was Ins duty 
to protect; and, worst of all, pre- 
venting appeals to the Pope, and 
excommunicating every one who 
ventured upon such a step. These 
charges were met by counter-accu- 
sations and appeals, and the Pope 
and the King were alternately paci- 
fied and enraged by the capricious 
temper of the Prelate. The matter 
terminated in what was called a 
complete acquittal, and Richard 
was too placable to refuse his for- 
giveness to a brother whom the 
Pope had absolved. But through- 
out the whole of a long and very 
complicated dispute* in which 
charges of poisoning, of forgery, of 
treason, and of various other crimes 
were bandied about among the par- 
ties, tin; ordinary and efficient me- 
thod of ascertaining the truth ap- 
pears to haye been totally neglected. 
The real question scfcms to have 
been how far a haughty and licen- 
tious prelate could set law and reli- 
gion at defiance, under the protec- 
tion of a good-natured brother and 
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a corrupt Pope. The connivance 
of these, the ohly superiors to whom 
lie was amenable, appears to have 
afforded complete impunity to Arch- 
bishop Geoffrey. 

The general .effect of Richard’s 
administration was to diminish both 
the ecclesiastical and civil power of 
the Crown. The Barons were al- 
lowed to become independent, if 
they would support the monarch 
in hia wars; and the Pope and the 
Bishops bore a divided rule over 
the Church, upon the same easy 
terms. Relying upon the strength of 


' his arm, and the valour of his heart, 
Richard knew no ctnemics but those 
whom he encountered in battle, and 
never entertained the least dojibt of 
subduing all whom he engaged. 
11 is kingdom was weakened by in- 
cessant drains of men and money : 
the newly acquired power of the 
Pope was allowed to become fami- 
liar to the nation, and the tumults 
and usurpations which distinguish 
the subsequent reign, were the joint 
effects of Richard’s carelessness 
and John's tyranny. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


Life of Dr m AUcstree , prefixed to his 
Sermons , and written bp John 
Fell, D. D. Dean of ( 'hrist 
Church , Oxford, and Author of 
the Life of the most learned, re- 
verend and pious Dr . Hammond . 
In all endeavours of persuasion, the 
credit of the Speaker being of as great 
moment as the inherent truth and evidence 
of what is spoken, it will be reasonable that 
there should go along with this large col- 
lection of Sermons, some account of the 
Person who was the Author of them ; for 
if it be made out, that they came from 
one of integnty and knowledge, who nei- 
ther would deceive others, nor was likely 
to be deceived himself; one who practised 
what be taught, and preached to his own 
soul what he delivered to his Auditory, his 
discourses must carry with them a propor- 
tionable weight and value. That this nar- 
rative may be the more satisfactory, by 
being entire and particular, it shall take 
the Author fiom his infancy, and bring him 
to his grave, without the vain additions of 
flattery and ostentation, which he ab- 
horred while alive, and therefore needs 
not being dead. 

He was the Son of Robert Allestrcc, a 
Gentleman of an ancient family in Darby- 
shire, who being decayed in his fortune by 
the profuseness of his Predecessors, ic- 
tained unto Sir Richard Newport, after- 
ward created Lord Newport, Baron of 
high Arcol, in the quality of his Steward ; 
and being married, settled himself at Up- 
pingloii, near the Wrekin in Shropshire, 
where Richard Allestree, the person of 
whom we write, was bora, iu March, An, 


J 6 1 9. He being grown up to be capable 
of institution, was sent to a neighbouring 
country free Schoie, and from thence to 
another somewhat more celebrated, aL 
Coventry, wheie he remained till he be- 
came fit for the University. In the year 
16J6 he was brought to Oxford by hie 
Father, and placed a Commoner in Christ 
Church, having for his Tutor Mr. Riclmid 
Busby, who since is Dr. Busby, the 
eminent Master of Westminster Schoie, 
and Prebend of that Church. Six monthes 
after his settlement in the University, Dr. 
Samuel Fell, the Dean, observing hi> parts 
and industry, made him Student of the 
College, which title he really answered by 
great and happy application to study, 
wherein he made remarkable emprove- 
ments; as a testimony and encouragement 
of which, so soon as lie had taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, he was chose 
Moderator in Philosophy, and had the 
emploiment renewed year by year, till 
the disturbances of the Kingdom intei- 
rupted the studies and repose of the Uni- 
versity, putting them into Arms. 

His Majesty in the year 1641 being by 
tumults diiven from London, and issuing 
out his Commission of A ray into the several 
parts of the Nation, did also direct it to 
the University of Oxford, where it found 
an active and a really obedience, as by the 
generality of the members of that place, so 
particularly by Mr. Allestree, who engaged 
in the service, and continued in it till Sir 
John Biron, afterwards the Lord Biron, 
(who was Bent with a party of horse to 
support and countenance the Scholars in 
arms there,) withdrew from thence ; He 
after a short stay was called off to join 
3 K 2 
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with Piince Rupert, and by the assistance 
of tile loial Gentlemen of Worcestershiie, 
was received info that City, where lie was 
prest by the Rebels forces j but the Prince 
came up seasonably lo reinforce him, ami 
thereupon followed the. sharp tight in 
Poyiok field, near the aforesaid City, the 
unexpected success of which gave great 
consternation to the Rebels, who being 
Masters of the Money, Forts and Maga- 
z : nes of the Kingdom, hoped to have car- 
ried all without astioke. As many of the 
Scholars as could furnish themselves for a 
suddain match, went along with Sir John 
Biron from Oxford ; the others, among 
whom was Mr. Allestiee, staled behind, 
and icturned to their Gowns and Studies. 

Soon after this, the Lord Say, with a 
party of the Rebels forces drew into Ox- 
ford, and plundered the Colleges of such 
.plate as had not bin hcfoie sent to his 
Majesty, making inquiiy after those who 
bad bin forward to promote the King's 
service; on which occasion, and also a par- 
ticular accident that then happened, Mr. 
Allestree was called in question. The oc- 
casion was this: at Clnist Church some of 
the Rebels attemted to break into the 
Tieasury, and after a daie’s labor forced a 
passage into it; but met with nothing, ex- 
cept a single groat and a halter in the 
bottom of a large iron chest : eniaged 
with that disappointment, they went to 
the Deanery, vvheic having ransacked 
what they thought fit, they put it alto- 
gether in a chamber, locked it up, and re- 
tired to their quaiters, intending the next 
morning to return and dispose of their 
pi izo. Rut when they came, they found 
themselves defeated, and every thing re- 
moved to their hand. Upon examination 
it was discovered that Mr. Allestiee had a 
key of the Lodgings, the Dean and his 
family being withdrawn, and that Mr. 
A lies tree’s key had bin made use of in 
this enterprise: hereupon he was seized, 
and not withstanding all the defence he 
could make, had bin severely handled, 
but that the Furl of Essex called away the 
forces on the suddain, and so redeemed 
liim from their fury. 

In October following, the King having 
strengthened himself at Slncwsbury with 
the supplies that came from the Nor^th, 
and Wales, and the Loia! Gentlemen of 
other parts of the Nation, began his march 
towards London, and was met by the 
army of the Rebels, commanded by the 
Earl of Essex, in Kcinton field, in War- 
wickshire, where both armies engaged : at 
this battail IJIr. Allestree was present ; 
After which, understanding that the King 
designed immediately to march to Ox- 
ford, and make his Court at the accus- 


tnmed place, the Deanery at Christ- 
Church, which was in part left to his care 
in the absence of the Dean, hasting thi- 
ther, he was taken Prisoner by a party 
from Broughton house, which was gar- 
risoned by the Lord Say for the Parlia- 
ment. His confinement here was very 
shoit, the Garrison suriendering itself to 
the King's forces, who summoned it in 
their passage. 

The war being now formed, and the 
King being returned fiom the fight at 
Rraiuford, having made Oxfoid his head 
quarter, Mr. Allestiee settled himself 
again to his study, and in the next Spring 
took his degree of Master of Arts ; after 
which he was in great hazard of his life, 
being seized by the pestilential disease 
which raged in the Gairison, and which 
was fatal to very many eminent men of 
all emploiments and conditions; and fell 
more severely upon him by reason of a 
relapse, which doubled the calamity and 
danger. 

Having recovered a little strength, ho 
was engaged to employ it in mihtaiy ser- 
vice, the exigence of his Majesty’s aftairs 
calling for the aid of all his Loial Sub- 
jects, and in pathciilar the Scholars: and 
accordingly a regiment of them was raised, 
who seived as Volunliers without any pay 
or reward, and performed all duties not 
only in the Ganison, and sallies for the 
defence of it in case of attacques and 
sieges ; but were also commanded upon 
parties abioad, and endured the fatigue of 
m a i dies, and ill-treatment of mean quay.- 
Prs, diffciing in nothing from the poor 
mercenary Soldier, besides theii civility 
and justice to the country people while 
they staied with them, and paying them at 
departure : tilings so unusual, that when 
at their going off ft om quarters they offered 
their Landloids money, they imagined it 
don in jest and abuse, and at last, by 
finding it left with them, were convinced 
that it was don in earnest. In this Regi- 
ment Mr. Allestree, tho* a Master of 
Arts and Fellow of the College, thought it 
no disgrace to cany a musket, and per- 
forin all duties of a common Soldier, for- 
ward upon all occasions lo put himself 
into action. And in this service he con- 
tinued till the unhappy end of the war, 
gaining still, what time was left from mili- 
tary duties, to the prosecution of his 
studies: nay, joining both together, fre- 
quently holding his musket in one hand 
and book in the other, and making the 
watchings of a Soldier the lucubrations of 
a S Indent. 

But then when carnal weapons proved 
frustrate, and Divine Providence called 
his servants to the more Christian cxer- 
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rises of praicrs and tears for the defence 
of the King and the Church, Mr. Allestrce 
wholly betook himself to these, and put 
himself into that warfare, to which his 
former education had designed him : en- 
tering into Holy Orders, at a time when 
there was no prospect of temporal advan- 
tage; and his being in the seivicc of God 
threatened no less danger, than his having 
kin in tlic service of his Prince. 

In that little interval of safety, which 
the Articles bf Oxford gave, and was for 
some time continued, while the two fac- 
tions of the Kcliols were in contest who 
» should divide the spoil of the Nation, and 
enjoy the pi ice. of blond, Mr. Allestrce 
with great sedulity addicted himself unto 
his studies, and became a Tutor of many 
young Gentlemen and other Students; 
which tiuxt he discharged with great 
sufficiency, as he did also the office of 
Censor in the College: moi cover he bore 
a pait in the signal test of the Loialty of 
the University of Oxford, possibly the 
greatest that has bin given by any society 
of men ; I mean the passing of the solemn 
Decree and Judgment of theirs against the 
Covenant and Rebellion enffitmed and 
fomented by it, pciformed in Convocation, 
when the City was held by a Gaiiisoii of 
the Rebels, whose swoids were at the 
throats of those Confessors, and yet the 
decree was canicd by a most unanimous 
suffrage of tin: whole body, there being 
but one dissenter in that numerous Senate, 
and he a person who had absented himself 
from the University duiing the wai, ami 
taken part with the Rebels. 

.Soon after which great performance, the 
Visitors of the pi mended Rail lament 
being at last come with a second Com- 
mission to kill and take possession, having 
lost their fust by outstaying in a long 
praier and sermon the time assigned for 
the opening of it, began their iiKpiiiy, and 
did it not, as one would have expected 
from men of Zoal and Godliness, with an 
inspection into vice and immorality, but 
set their whole affair upon the slioit issue 
of submitting to the Authority of the pre- 
tended Parliament; and they who could 
prostitute their allegeauce to their Prince, 
and oaths to the University, and their 
local Visitors, and comply with the lust of 
these Usurpers, tho’ never so flagitious, 
were immediately received to favour: all 
others, however meriting, w r ere without 
farther regard proscribed,' the method 
whereof was, to write the names of as 
many as they thought fit to sacrifice at 
once in paper, and affix it upon the door 
of St. Marie's Church, wherein it was sig- 
nified, that the persons there named were 
by the Authority of the Visitors banished 


the University, and required to depart the 
precincts thereof witl/in three dates, upon 
pain of being taken for spies of war, and 
accordingly proceeded against. Ry which 
pi act ice often repeted, the men of 
gieatest hopes and meiit in the University 
were spoiled of all things, and not suffered 
to breath the common air; so that within 
the compass of few weeks an almost 
general riddance was made of the loial 
Univcisity of Oxford ; in whose loom suc- 
ceeded an illiterate rabble, swept up front 
the plough tail, from shops and giammar 
Scholes, and the dregs of the neighbor 
University. Tho in that scandalous 
number, some few there were, who not- 
withstanding they had parts and k anting, 
were preferred upon the account of their 
Relations ; who merited a better title to 
the places they possest, and have since 
proved useful men in the Church and 
State. Those of the ancient stock who 
veiespaied upon this tiial, weic after- 
wards cast ofl upon the second test of the 
engagement, till in the end there were left 
very few legitimate members in any of the 
Colleges. 

In this diffusive ruin Mr. Allestrce had 
an early share, being proscribed about the 
middle of July in the. year l(>4ti. And 
tho’ he had the caie of seveial poisons 
of quality his Pupils, and accounts of his 
own and tlieiis to make up ; he with diffi- 
culty obtained fiom the Governor of the 
town, Lieut. Col. Kelsey, a little icspite, 
for his settling his affairs, and doing justice 
to those for whom he was concerned ; the 
Visitois utteily icfuxing his request, for 
this reason, as Dr. Rogers, one of their 
mini her was pleased lo word it, because 
he was an eminent man. 

Mr. Allestiee bung thus driven from 
Oxford, retired into Miropshiie, and was 
eutei tamed as Chaplain to the Honorable 
Francis Newport Esquire, now Viscount 
Newport, where he continued till such 
time as Richard Lord New port, the father, 
died in France, whither he hud some time 
bcfoic rctiicd lo avoid the insolence of the 
conqueiiiig i click. On this occasion Mr. 
AHestrec was sent over to clear accounts, 
and see if any thing could he preserved 
from the inhospitable pretence of the droit 
d’Aubeine, which pillages those Strangers 
who happen to die in the French domi- 
nions. Mr. Allcstree having dispatched 
this affair with good success, came back to 
his employment, and continued in it till 
his Majesty's march into England with the 
Scotch aimy, and his miraculous escape at 
Worcester; at which time the Managers 
of the King's affairs wanting an intelligent 
and faithful poison to send over to his Ma- 
jesty, desired Mr. Allestrce lo undertake 
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the journey, which accordingly he did, and 
having attended th£ king at Roan, and re- 
ceived Ids dispatches, he came back into 
England. 

At his return he found his friends, Mr. 
Dolben and Mr. Fell, the present Arch- 
bishop of York and Bishop of Oxford, who 
hnd likewise bin banished the University, 
adventuring to sojourn privatly there, 
and serve the uses of tho*>c who adhered to 
the Chinch of England in pci forming Re- 
ligious o/fices according to the order of tiic 
Chuich; wheieupon he joined himself to 
their assistance, and continued with them 
till such time as Sir Antony Cope, a loial 
young Gentleman, of considerable quality 
and foitune in die County of Oxford, pic- 
vailed upon him to live in his family ; 
which he did for several years, having 
liberty to go or stay as his occasions le- 
fjuiied, whereby he was enabled to step 
aside without notice upon messages from 
the King’s ft tends ; which service he ma- 
naged with great courage and dexterity. 

After several difficult journeys success- 
fully peifoimcd, in the Winter befoie his 
Majesty’s happy restunration he was sent 
over into Flanders, from whence returning 
witli letteis, he upon his landing at Dover, 
was seized by a paity of Soldiers, wlio 
waited for him. The Rebel’s Spy, who 
was etnplotcd by them in his Majesty’s 
C'ouit, having given not iee of Ins dispatch; 
and described part icnlaily his person and 
bis habit. Rut notwithstanding this dili- 
gence of the Rebels, Mr. Allestree had 
so much presence of mind, to secuie his 
letteis, and shift them into a faithful hand, 
who took care of them. 

The Soldiers, according to their orders, 
giunded him to London, whetc lie was 
examined by a Committee of the Council 
of Safety, and charged v/ilh having rones- 
pondenee with the King, and having 
biought letters from him, which they 
backed with several circumstances of his 
journey, mid threats of utmost severity in 
case he should persist in contumacy, and 
not confess the truth. But they not being 
able by cpicstions to entiap, nor menaces 
to fright Mr. AHestiee to betray either 
himself or others, he was sent Prisoner to 
Lambeth house, which was then made a 
goal for the King’s friends, where by ill 
usage lie contracted a sickness which was 
like to have cost him his life. After the 
finance of about six or eight weeks, his 
friends made means for his enlargement, 
which was' the easier obtained, for that 
some of the Leaders of the Party, seeing 
things move towards his Majesties re- 
storation, were willing by kiudnesses to 
^recommend thenjsdves in case of a revolu- 
4iyn ; among whom was the late Earl of 


Sliaftsbury, who was used to value him- 
self, that Mr. AHestiee owed hispiescrva- 
tjon to him. Mr. Allestree having ob- 
tained liberty, returned to Oxfordshire, 
from whence, after a short stay he went 
into Shropshire to see his Relations ; in his 
ri turn from thence, designing in his way to 
visit his excellent friend Dr. Hammond, 
at Westwood, near Worcester, he at the 
gate met the body of that great man car- 
rying to his burial ; which circumstance is 
therefore mentioned, because that eminent 
Light of the English Church, at his death 
gave tins testimony, not only of his kind- 
ness to Mr. Allestree, but also of his 
esteem of his parts and learning, that lie 
left to him his Libiary of books as a Le- 
gacy, well knowing that in his hands they 
would be useful weapons for the defence 
of that cause he had dining life so vigo- 
rously asserted. 

The King being happily returned, Mr. 
Allestree was soon after made Canon of 
Cliust Church, where he cjieerfully con- 
cur! ed to the attemt, which was set on 
foot theie ffir the rcpaii ing of those decaies 
and linns which had bin made by the 
late Usurpers , lor, however those Godly 
Rohbeis who had invaded that Church 
and College, sutYcred them both almost to 
diop upon their heads, and without shame 
sawed down for lirmg, the timber-work of 
the Noitii side of the great Quadrangle 
the legitimate Chihli cn were concerned 
first to cloathe their Mothers nakedness, 
and not, till that was provided for, consider 
their own. 

Mr. Allestree at the same time under- 
took one of the Lectures of the City, 
thinking it might be a service to instil 
pi maples of Loralty there after the con- 
traiy infusions of schismatical rebel Teach- 
ers, which for so many ycais had bin the 
Gospel of that place, discountenanced by 
none of the Parochial Ministers, besides 
Mr. Lamplugli, the now Kevcmid Bishop 
of Exeter, who had the couiage and loially 
there to own the Doctrines of the Chinch 
of England in the woist of times. This 
Lecture Mr. AHestiee continued for 
seveml years, never receiving any part of 
the Salary belonging to it, but ordering 
that it should be distributed among the 
poor. 

While he oniploicd himself in popular 
preaching, he was also called to the ser- 
vice of the Court, being the King’s Chap- 
lain, and also to the severer studies of 
Scholastical Learning, in his exercise for 
the degree of Doctor, and Modcratorship 
in Divinity in the College; and soon after, 
upon the vacancy of the chair of that 
faculty, to the laborious emploimeht of 
'Regius Professor in the University 
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In the year 1665 , the Provost-ship of 
Eton falling void, that honourable and 
beneficial employment was by his Majes- 
ties especial grace and favor conferred 
upon him, to the acceptance whereof he 
was not without difficulty induced ; and 
particularly the consideration that a great 
interest was made by a Layman, who pro- 
bably might succeed upon the advantage 
of his refusal, notwithstanding that the 
Provost there be actually the Parson of 
Eton Parish, 'and presented to the Cure, 
and instituted by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Diocesan, as all other parish Priests 
bre : so that as nothing could be more 
plainly sacrilegious and irregular in itself, 
than such an usurpation by a Lav person; 
so nothing could be a greater disservice to 
the Church, than by an unseasonable mo- 
desty to make way for it. Upon these mo- 
tives it was, that Dr. Allestrcc became 
Pi o vast of Eton ; and for the same reason 
it was, that during his lde he continued so, 
never hem kcejng to any offer of pi e fer- 
ment, which might make a vacancy, and 
re pc to the ibinier hazard. And it snay be 
truly said, that this was the greatest secu- 
lar care that he carried with him into ano- 
ther woild, it being bis dying request unto 
his friends, to intciposc with Ins sacred 
Majesty, that he might have a Successor 
lawfully capable, and wlto would promote 
the weifare of the College *. 

The Succession in the Chair he more 
timely secured, for finding his health, and 
particularly his cie-sight, exceedingly im- 
paired by the toil of that emploiimmt, he 
resigned it in the year 16 ? 9 , and had the 
satisfaction to be succeeded by bis friend 
Dr. Jane, of whose abilities he had perfect 
knowledge. 

Hut diseases aic not cured by the re- 
moval of the causes which first occasioned 
them, and though by the use of mineral 
waters in the Summer season, and the 
taking of journeys in the Autumn, lie for 
some time supported himself, the decay 
continued and inci eased upon him, till it 
was formed into a Dropsy ; the prevalence 
of which was so gieat and suddain, Hint his 
Physicians advi-ed him by nil means to 
conic up to London, where lie ir.:g l4 t be 
lieer their inspection and care; in com- 
pliance with whose desiresmore than from 
an expectation of cute, lie went thither, 
and having taken a piivat lodging, sub- 
mitted himself to the methods they pro- 


* As a further proof of the interest 
which Dr. Allestrce took in the welfare of 
Eton College, wc would notice (o>:; of 
Anthony Wood) munificent e jection of 
a new Grammar School, which cost him 
£ 1600 . Ei>. 


posed: in the meantime settling his little 
temporal concerns, but wa* more intent 
upon his everlasting interests, employing 
those vacancies which his sickness -gave, 
in attending the offices of the Church con- 
stantly read to him, and his private devo- 
tions; and when lie saw his end approach- 
ing, in receiving the great Viaticum of the 
holy Sacrament : in reference whereto 
having desired those friends of his who 
happened to be in Town to communicat 
with him, the present Lord Archbishop of 
Yoik, the Lord Bishop of Loudon, the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the Keveierd Dr. Busby, Mr. Bell, one of 
the Follow's of Eton, who continued with 
him the whole time of his sickness. He 
afterwards took his last leave of them with 
great equanimity and constancy of mind, 
and wailed tor the hour of Ins release. 

(T ) be continued. ) 


(t Dean Co!ot entreated me to seek 
out a man whom 1 thought a lit 
under-master for his new school, 
which he had found in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. (Will. Lilly being 
the first upper-master) I enquired 
in many places, but could hear of 
none ; at length, being at Cam- 
bridge among some Masters of Aids, 
I propounded it to then. : one of them, 
(and he of no mean esteem) smiling, 
said, 4 Who would endure to live 
in that school among hoys that 
could make a shift to scrape up a 
livelihood any where thrf* 1 an. 
sweied modestly, that it seemed to 
me a very honest employment to 
instruct young people in learning 
and goth! maimers; that a man could 
bestow his pains upon no age bet- 
ter; and I added, that if men were 
truly pious, they would think that 
they could no way serve God hotter 
than by bringing cluhhen to Christ. 
But be, drawing up his nose and 
scoffing replied, 4 If any have a 
mind to serve Christ, let him go 
into a monastery or religious 
house * I answered, that St. Paul 
placed true religion in the duties of 
charity ; and that charity consisted 
in doing as much good to oar neigh- 
bour ao wc could. lie reject ed 
that as sillily spoken; 4 Behold f 
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quoth ho, c we have left all * tho employment, because he thinks 
Therein is perfection." f finally told it too mean for him.— And so, (lest 
him, that that man hath not left we should have wrangled) 1 left the 
all, who when it is in his power to man, But you here see the wisdom 
do good to very many people, shuns of the Scotists.’* Erasmus / 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Letter * from Dr. James to the 
Right Reverend James Usher , 
Bishop of Meath . 

u My Duty in most humble manner re- 
membred unto your Lordship. I am in- 
formed that your Lordslup passed this way, 
not far from us to London, where you have 
remained for some few weeks : I should 
have been glad to have known it sooner, 
or rather to have waited upon your Lord- 
ship here in Oxford. I have traced the 
■Steps a far off about the Succession and 
Visibility of the Church , wherein your 
Lordship hath gone a far Journey : I do 
but glean where you have reaped a plenti- 
ful Harvest. Nevertheless if my poor and 
weak Labours may any ways stead your 
Lordship, I would be glad to contribute 
my Pains. You ascend (as I perceive) as 
far as our St. Aug. of England, and not 
unworthily: for if our Records be true, 
not only the Irish, (as you shew) but also 
our Bii tains amt Scots continued averse 
and heretical (as they are culled) to the 
whole W oild, almost tdl the lime of St. 
Bernard. Many Scots aud French weie 
orthodox in the substantial Points of Re- 
ligion long before Waldus (I mean P. Wal- 
dos, for there was another Waldus ortho- 
dox some hundreds of jears before P. 
Waldus in Berengarius's time.) I have 
collected as much as I can find in all likely 
Authors to this purpose, as m the cata- 
logue of Writers and Witnesses of the 
truth of the last Age of Goulartius 9 Wol- 
fius , It ho anus y lialcens de Scriptoribus, 
out of the History of the Waldenses both 
by Lydius aud Camerarius out of Loin- 

* A short extract from this letter is 
given in Chalmns* Biographical Diction- 
ary, in his life of Dr. James, who died 
August, lf>29. Cambdcn speaking of him, 
in his life-time, calls him “ a learned man, 
and a true lover of books, wholly dedicated 
to learning ; who is now laboriously search- 
ing the libraries of England, and proposeth 
that for the public good, which will be for 
the great benefit of England.” And 
Kichard Baddeicy in his scarce life of the 
£0od and learned Bishop Morton, speaks 
&©f him as, “ that indefatigable and 
,piw ^'keeper of the pubiique and famous 
Ligtey in Oxon.” Eo. 


bard, Dr. Powel, and others printed ; out 
of sundry Manuscripts, as Gascoigne, 
Canter , Mapcs, P. de Vincis , Rcckvt y Sa- 
risburiensiSy which have been diligently 
read over by a learned Kinsman of mine, 
who is at this present, by my direction, 
writing Becket’s Life : wherein it shall be 
plainly shewed, both out of his own 
Writings and those of his time, that he 
was not (as he is esteemed) an At ch-Saint, 
but an Arch- Rebel i and that the Papists 
have been not a little deceived in him. 
This Kinsman of mine, as well as my self, 
shall be right glad to do any Service to 
your Lordship in this kinjl. He is of 
strength, anti well both able and learned 
to effectuate somewhat in this kind ; cri- 
tically seen both in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, knowing well the Languages both 
French, Spanish, and Italian, immense and 
beyond all other Men, especially m read- 
ing of the Manuscripts of an extraordinary 
style in penning, such a one as I dare ba- 
lance with any Pnest or Jesuit in the 
World of his Age, and such a one as I 
could wish your Lowlship had about you. 
For my self, I am not so far gone in Yeats 
as in Sicknesses j yet my Body is not 'so 
weak, but my Mind is as strong, and iny 
Zeal great to see somewhat acted against, 
the Papists in matters of Forgery and 
Coruptum , which &ie matters of Fact, 
whereto my Studies have always aimed, 
and shall during Life (if God will.) 1 
find -infinite Corruptions in the Fathers 7 
Works, especially of the Roman l’rint; 
in the Canon Law and Decretals I can 
convince them of shameless Forget ies by 
the Parchments. But that which hath 
amazed or amused the World, and made 
it turn, or continue Popish, hath been the 
want of Ccnsurers of the Fathers’ Works, 
which made ouv Magdeburgians, and 
some of our best learned, to lance the 
Fathers, and not to spare them, whereas 
they are but Pseudo-Fathers indeed. But 
the notedst cozenage which is rife, and 
most beguiling in these days^Js a secret 
Index Expur g atari us, and fl^efore the 
more dangerous ; that is, the repfititing of 
Books, not making mention of any Casti- 
gation or Purgation of them, and yet 
both leaving and adding, and otherwise 
Infinitely depraving them (as is to be seen 
in hundreds of Books of the midd!e-Age 
aud later Writers.) 1 instance iu Sixtus 
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Senensis, and Alphonsus dt Castro , and 
Antoninus Siunmes. There are about 
five hundred bastard Treatises, and about 
a thousand {dares in the true Authors 
which are corrupted, that I have diligently 
noted, and will shortly vindicate them out 
of the Manuscripts, for hitherto they be 
but the Conjectures of the Learned. For 
this purpose I have gotten together the 
Flower of our young Divines, who volun* 
tarily will join with me in the search: 
some fruits of their labours (if your Lord- 
ship desires) I will send up. And might I 
•but be so happy as to have other twelve 
thus bestowed; four in transcribing Or- 
thodox Writers, whereof we have plenty, 
that for the sub'dantial Points have main- 
tained our .Religion, (40 or 50/. would 
.Serve): four to compare old Prints with 
the new: four other to compare the Greek 
Translations by the Papists, (as Vedelins 
hath done with Ignatius, wherein he hath 
been somewhat helped by my Pains) I 
would not (loVii)t but to drive the Papists 
out of all their nUrting-holcs. And thus, 
craving p.mlon, 1 rest in humble Service, 
Yoiu Lorcbhip’s m all Duty, 

Tuo. Jam lb. * 

Oxford, Jan. 23, 1623. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

You will perhaps agree with me, 
that notices of manuscripts respect- 
ing BMiop Bald! , whose services 
to the Church of Ireland were con- 
siderable, whose character as a 
scholar and a divine was veiy high, 
who was the friend of Sir Henry 
Wot ton, and whose life has been writ- 
ten by Bishop Burnet, are worthy of 
being brought together for the in- 
formation of such as are desirous 
to collect whatever illustrates the 
literary, theological, and ecclesias- 
tical history of his time. In this 
expectation l offer them. These 
manuscripts are not specified by 
Burnet. They are as follow : — 

Bishop Bedells Letters from Ve- 
nice. MSS. Trin . ColL Dublin, 
No. 193, p. 9(L 

* This letter is intended as the com- 
mencement of a series which has been se- 
lected out of “ A collection of Letters v 
affixed to a Life of Archbishop Usher, by 
Richard Parr, D.D> as illustrative of 
points of Sacred Criticism and Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

JtEMEMBRANCER, No. 55. 


Reverend issimi D. Bedelti Trans- 
late Hibernica S. Bibliorum. Ibid. 
No. 849. 

I>e Predicationibus Jesuitarum 
apod Sinenses, Epist. per Will. 
Bedell. A1SS. Lambeth . No. 595, 
p. 55. 

Bishop Bedell's Reply to W. Ala- 
baster’s Demands in favour of Po- 
pery. Ibid. No. 772. 

Yours, &c. 

Cler. M. A. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR STUDENTS. 
IN DIVINITY. 

We are happy in being enabled to 
lay befort: our readers the following 
authentic plan of the Establishment 
to which our Correspondent, Nomu 
cus, alluded in our last Number. 

“ 1 1 is very generally admitted, that 
many ill effects have ai isen, and do con- 
stantly arhe, from the want of some situ- 
ation in which Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders can uninterruptedly devote them- 
selves to sciious consideration of the so- 
lemn engagements into which they are 
about to enter ; and, at the same time, 
enjoy every advantage requisite to the 
due pieparation of themselves for execut- 
ing, faithfully and beneficially, the impor- 
tant commission they are to receive. It 
has been found extremely difficult to pro- 
vide for the profitable employment of that 
period which is, perhaps, of all others the 
most pregnant with good or evil to the 
future character of the Minister of Christ 
— the ptiiod of one, or two years, which 
immediately precedes his Ordination. 
That no attempt has hitherto been made 
to cany into effect any regular plan of 
Clerical distinction which may succeed 
the usual course of College education ; that 
no systematic measures, indeed, have been 
taken to supply the want which has been 
so repeatedly cxpeiienccd and acknow- 
ledged, is perhaps to be accounted for, 
but has long been a subject of regret to 
those who most anxiously regard the wel- 
fare of the Church. Such persons are, 
necessarily, desirous of seeing the Clergy 
well instructed in all the various duties 
which devolve upon them ; well stored 
with sacred, no less than with secular, 
learning; well qualified to support the 
compound character they are to snstain, of 
servants of God, free from nil worldfy 
contamination, and of English gentlemen, 
3 F < 
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forming a constitnept part of that society 
Which it is their special province— their 
high and honourable privilege — to amend, 
not le$4 by their example than by their doc- 
trine. 

« Much invaluable assistance is, doubtless, 
afforded by some of the elder Clergy to 
young men who are entering on their pro- 
fession ; but the number of those whose 
avocations will permit them to surrender 
their whole time and thoughts to this ob- 
ject, when compared with the great de- 
mand for help anil guidance, can be but 
very small. With the view of supplying, 
so far as private means and individual ex- 
ertions may avail, this great deficiency, it 
is now proposed, to form a Society of Stu- 
dents in divinity, who shall have graduated 
at either of the English Universities, in the 
house, and under the superintendence, of 
a Clergyman ; for the sole purpose of Pre- 
paration for the Church — a preparation, 
not merely having reference to the exami- 
nation of Candidates for Ordeis, but em- 
bracing eveiy branch of study and of 
practice, tending to produce the qualifica- 
tions which a conscientious man would de- 
sire to possess before he enters on his mi- 
nistry. 

“ That the predominant characteristic of 
such a Society, constituted for such a pur- 
pose, should beRi-UGioN, practical and 
theoretical ; and that every thing riiould 
tend, directly or indirectly, to the cultiva- 
tion of Religion amongst those who are to 
teach it, 'indto diffuse its blessings around 
them, is obvious at first sight : but, it is 
by no means to be expected, that lcligi- 
ous exeicises and pursuits should occupy 
the whole time, even of those whose chief 
concern they are ; or that they should be 
accompanied by any austerities and depri- 
vations, uncalled for by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, or the Institutions of the Estab- 
lished Church. All that would be required 
—and that most absolutely — is, that no 
pursuits, no occupations, no amusements, 
should be followed, which are inconsistent 
with the principles and life of him who 
aspires to the honour of the Priesthood ; 
of him who ought to assimilate his habits, 
manners, and conversation, his pleasures 
and his inclinations, as nearly as possible, 
to those admirable models with which the 
annals of our Church abundantly supply 
us for our imitation and improvement. 

“ There are many branches of human 
learning which tend to fit the mind for the 
performance of the unostentatious duties 
of a Country Parish Priest, or for the more 
public and responsible situatioaof the spi- 
ritual head of an extensive population. 
There Are many branches of study which 
-V 6 


serve as delightful recreations, or healthful 
employment of the faculties, and which 
act as natural aids of devotional and con- 
templative habits. Any or all of such 
pursuits arc here implied as desirable in 
the general idea of Preparation for the 
Church ; but may doubtless be adopted or 
omitted according to individual taste. 
Whoever should wish for these resources 
may receive, in the proposed Establish- 
ment, such encouragement and assistance 
as can he afforded by personal communi- 
cation, and the fiec use of a tolerably 
comprehensive library. 

“ It is intended that the Theological 
Course of Study should embiace the fol- 
lowing particular, viz. A regular System 
of Scriptmal Reading, historical and criti- 
cal, together with such reference to the 
works of antiquity and of modern times, 
of commentators, philologists, and exposi- 
tors, as may be necessary to the right un- 
derstanding of the liible : Courses of Lec- 
tures to be delivered, or the most cme- 
fully selected works to be read, on the 
Hebrew Language, and its use in the in- 
teiprctution of the Old Testament ; and 
on the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment : on the Evidences of Natural and 
Re vealed Religion : on the Authority and 
Authenticity of the Canon of Scripture : 
on the History of the Christian Church, 
especially during the four first centuries ■ 
on that of the Reformation, and of the 
Church of England since that period : on 
the Liturgy and A i tides, including a Sys- 
tematic View of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice : on the Clerical Character and Du- 
ties : on the Application of acquired 
Knowledge to the purposes of Pastoral 
Instruction : and on the Laws, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, which relate to the Clergy 
as a body. To tins will be added, Exer- 
cises in English Composition ; in Transla- 
tion from the Greek and Latin Fathers ; 
in the Analysis of Sermons; and in Illus- 
tration of the Text of Scripture, Much 
attention will be given to the practice of 
reading, speaking, and catechising in pub- 
lic, and of perfomiiug, so far as may be, 
the varions offices of a Parochial Minister. 
u With respect to the due airangement of 
these several occupations, some difficulty 
must needs be felt in so apportioning them 
to each individual, as that they may subor- 
dinate^ conduce also, in the greatest pos- 
sible degree, to the advantage of all who 
may become members of the Society. The 
experience of one year, however, will be 
sufficient to prove what quantity of time 
is requisite for a certain essential course ; 
and a second will be added for those who 
do not wish to repeat the first, but may 
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desire to avail themselves of a wider and 
more perfect system of theological read- 
ing, comprehending at least the outlines of 
such attainments iu Sacred Literature as 
may lead to distinction and to eminence. 

“ With regard to the Domestic Accom- 
modation of the Establishment, caie has 
been taken to provide a residence capable 
of affording every reasonable comfort, 
and even such luxuries as are suitable to 
the moderate and unpretending habits of 
th? Clergy ; especially the advantages of a 
healthy and delightful spot, of good gar- 
• dens and spacious grounds. The house is 
situated at Epping, just seventeen miles 
from London, a distance, convenient on 
account of easy access to the Metropolis, 
but beyond the reach of its society, and of 
any min i options, which, in a more popu- 
lous iieigJihoiuhood, might infi ingc upon 
the time and letimnent of the studious, 
and thus deprive them of advantages that 
become doubly valuable to those who have 
an inipoi bint object to accomplish in a 
limited peiiod. 

“ Accommodation will be furnished iu the 
house for Six Gentlemen, who will be re- 
garded in all icspects as members of one 
family, as entitled to constant personal as- 
•dstunce and advice in the direction of 
their studies and amusements, and to every 
care and convenience they could receive 
in their own domestic circles. 

“Within a few hunched yards lodgings 
may be obtained, it is believed, for a con- 
stdeiable number of gentlemen, who may 
piefei iivmg in that mode; and may vet 
desire, as students in divinity, to unite 
themselves to a Society formed on the 
piinciples before laid down. As not less 
integral paits of the Establishment, than 
those who may be, inmates of the Clergy- 
man’s house, it would be required that they 
should conform to such regulations, both 
with regard to their religious and moral 
habits, and the studious employment of 
their time, as may be deemed expedient. 
They would be considered as residing un- 
der the same superintendence, and having 
a claim to the same privileges, except 
those of a domestic nature, as the inmates 
of the family. 

Rules and obligations which may be 
thought cqpducive to the good order and 
advantage of the Establishment, will be 
submitted to all who desire to become 
members of the Society for their consider- 
ation ; and to these prescribed regulations 
their signature, in case of admission, would 
be required in witness of their acquiescence 
and consent. 

“ It has been determined that the ex- 


pends attending the* Establishment shall 
not exceed the rate of the usual expendi- 
ture of gentlemen of the middle, and most 
numerous, rank in the Universities. Con- 
sidering, however, that the residence in 
College is seldom for more than two-thirds 
of the year, and that it is thought not ad- 
visable in the present instance that the 
vacations should together amount to more 
than a quaiter of the year — namely, two 
months in the summer and one in the 
winter — the sum which lia^ been fixed 
upon, as most nearly according with the 
slanduid, is 200 Guineas for Students in 
the house, and 50 Guineas for Students 
out of the house ; it being left at the 
option of the gentlemen m the house to 
continue their studies during a part of the 
vacation, on a propoi tionate increase of 
the terms. 

“ On ihVjst of October, 18^3, it is hoped, 
every requisite arrangement will have been 
made fir the accommodation of Students 
in both (Masses ; and for the commence- 
ment of that System of Preparation for 
the Chunk which has been proposed. 
That this System should be pursued with 
steadfastness and zeal, with undeviating 
rectitude und biotherly love, cannot but 
constitute the most anxious wish of him 
who has undertaken to give it the first 
impulse, and to watch its pi ogress for a 
while. That its influence, if it be bene- 
ficial, may soon extend far beyond his nar- 
row sphere, and secure Us general adop- 
tion, is his most earnest supplication to 
the ali-wisc Duector of events, to whose 
honour and service he would fain hope it 
may eventually conduce. Sustained and 
encouraged by approbation the most valu- 
able to him, and by the most unanimous 
concurrence of those members of the Cle- 
rical Piofession to whom he has imparted 
his designs, aud from whom he has sought 
advice with regard to the mode of carry- 
ing them into execution ; he shrinks not 
from a responsibility of which he is fully 
aware, but trusts that even his humble 
endeavours, thus directed, may be success- 
ful in promoting the best interests of some 
of his younger brethren, and the spiritual 
welfare of those who shall hereafter be 
committed to their charge. 

u Whatever further information may 
be desired, relative to the Establishment , 
will be furnished , in answer to any en- 
quiries addressed to 

“ The Rev . Dr. Burrow , 

“ The Grove, 

“ Epping, 

, “ Essex*] 
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ON THE TURKISH VERSION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

Permit me to offer a few explana- 
tory observations in reference to the 
letter of your correspondent Scru- 
tator, which appeared in your last 
Number, in which indeed lie makes 
allusion to a former communica- 
tion of my own. 

If the simple statement of facts 
Contained iu that communication, 
leads Scrutator to infer that 1 de- 
signed by it an eulogium on the 
Bible Society, I can only say that 
since the statement was correct, the 
eulogium was probably merited. 
That the best Arabic Version which 
can be procured, the version ie- 
ceived and acknowledged by the 
Christians of Syria, should be one 
conformed to the vulgate, I, in com- 
mon with Scrutator, lament; at the 
same time, that it is bettor not to 
have the Scriptures at all than to 
have them iu the \ulgutc version, is 
a position which I think few will be 
hardy enough to maintain. What 
therefore the Bible Society could 
do, it has done, and should any 
opportunity present itself of prepa- 
ring and introducing a coi reeled 
version, I have no doubt but it 
Would be immediately embraced. 
So far as the New Testament is 
concerned, this object has been al- 
ready, to some extent at least, at- 
tained. 

I have now another statement of 
facts to subjoin relating to the Turk- 
ish version, on which Scrutator goes 
on to animadvert. 

That version was not executed 
by Professor Kieffer; by him indeed 
it was edited, but the translator was 
the celebrated Hali Bey, 

Ever since its completion, it had 
laid in manuscript in the library of 
the University of Leyden, until it 
was withdrawn at the request of 
the fComptHttee of the Bible Society 
from its long concealment, and en- 
trusted for publication, first to Ba- 


ron Von Dies of Berlin, and after 
bis death to Professor Kieffer. The 
intimate acquaintance of the latter 
Gentleman with the Turkish lan- 
guage, will be disputed by no man 
at all conversant with this depart- 
ment of literature, but unhappily he 
conceived himself bound to adhere 
strictly to the version as given by 
Hali Bey, without introducing much 
improvement of his own. The con- 
sequence undoubtedly was, that 
many errors were afterwards de- 
tected in the work. 

Immediately upon their disco- 
very tiie circulation of it was sus- 
pended, nor is it tine that thou- 
sands of copies had been issued 
before this suspension, s* aicely any 
haring then gone loith to the world. 
The most important errors woie re- 
medied by cancelling the lea\es in 
which they occurred. Such was 
that alluded to by your correspond- 
ent in ltev. xxii. 8, 1). which it is, 
however, to lie observed, arose 
from an error of the transcriber iu 
putting one substantive for another, 
and ho v '\isily such a mi-duke might, 
escape the e\es or observation of 
an editor, tlm-e accustomed to such 
operations will be able to estimate. 
For the s others, a table of errata 
was directed to be pi < puied, and that 
table certainly appealed at fiist of a 
ver foimidabh* extent. I jnm ex- 
amination, however, of the article s 
contained in it, *n which an tmi- 
nent biblical scholar gave the Com- 
mittee his assistance, nmny of them 
were found so extremely unimpor- 
tant, that, though their correction 
would of corn sc be desirable m any 
future edition, yet their insertion in 
the present Jis>t seemed quite unne- 
cessary. The number was eventu- 
ally reduced to 41), many nf which 
refer merely to single words, and I 
doubt not, that almost every* ver- 
sion now in use in any of the Chris- 
tian Churches of Europe, would, if 
subjected to a scrutiny equally ri- 
gorous, afford a collection of er- 
rata quite as extensive. 

Thus, Sir, have I laid open the 
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state of the ease according to the 
best of my information, and I trust 
with candour and fairness. But 
even supposing ail the statements 
of Scrutator to be perfectly cor- 
rect, it might well be asked, what 
human institution has not met in 
the course of its progress with si- 
milar difficulties and disappoint- 
ments ? Khali such an instance be 
deemed just cause for unkind as- 
persions upon a Society whose ob- 
• ject is so truly excellent l Cases 
of failure might easily be adduced 
from the history of other religious 
bodies, but it is not for the friends 
of the Bible Society to defend them- 
selves by invidious comparisons, or 
by drawing into light the failures of 
other Clnistum institutions. Nor 
do 1 think, that it has in fact ever 
been their practice, though this un- 
charitable office has indeed devolved 
sometimes upon th ir opponents, 
and the video of public hoslUity 
has been heard in the place of 
friendly advice and Christi: n admo- 
nition. 

1 would appeal to Scrutator him- 
self, whether the tone of levity and 
sarcasm which runs through his let- 
ter he suited to the 'Subject upon 
which he is, treating, whether it he 
consistent with th »t chanty which 
<£ is kind, and thinhcth no exile” 
Whether it indicate that >pit it which 
can rejoice that Clnwt \> preached, 
w hoot or they may he that are the 
preachers; whether he could sin- 
cerely pray that the blessing of 1 lie 
God of love and peace might, rest 
upon such a composition, the bles- 
sing of that God whose designs of 
mercy to mankind it was professedly 
intended to promote ? 

Mr. Editor, you will not perhaps 
agree with my view of the subject, 
hut your pages, I trust, are open to 
temperate discussion, and what, I 
have said will not be considered as 
emanating from yourself but from 
your Correspondent, 

Cantabrigiensis. 
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ON THE DUTY OF READING THE 
ATHANASl\N CREED. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

Since the first appearance of your 
valuable Miscellany, you have inva- 
riably maintained, the duty of strict 
obedience to the rules of our Church 
as embodied in her Liturgy; Articles, 
and Homilies. I have therefore se- 
lected this medium of conveying a 
question to some of your Clerical 
Correspondents, and shall be happy 
to reccivi through the same channel 
their candid n ply. A custom of late 
appears to he gaming ground in se- 
veral churches of this metropolis, <>» 
omitting to i cad on the days specified 
in the 11 uhric, that great ^ bulwark to 
the Apostles’ Creed” the Confession 
of our Christian Faith, contained in 
what is termed the Creed of St. Atha- 
nasius ; and as such an omission 
must take place either wilfully, or 
carelessly, it appears to he neces- 
sary to call the attention of those 
Clergymen who neglect it, to this 
particular subject. The Lady have 
been taught, to consider thL Creed as 
eonxevmg, as far ;\-j human hinguagt 
can coiju y, a fuller < ? plauution ot 
our Fadh, in that “ greui mvstery ol 
Godliness” Urn Tiiioiy in Unity, and 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Chr'.-d, than eithet the Nieenc or the 
Apostles* Creed. It is theieforc no 
doubt a gioat disappointment to ma- 
ny Membeis of the Church that they 
are not permitted publicly to pro- 
fess their Faith on these important 
articles, in the words of this Creed , 
and on the days appointed in the 
Rubric, through the omission of the 
^Minister. If the reason is that ma- 
ny Christians object to a clause or 
two on account of the seeming harsh- 
ness of pronouncing a sentence of 
condemnation on those who do not 
rightly believe the Catholic Faith as 
contained therein : would it not be 
more consistent with the duty of the 
Clergy instead of neglecting the 
Creed on this account, to explain its 
doctrines and meaning more at large 
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in their discourses, and endeavour 
to satisfy the mind of the scrupulous 
but sincere believer, whose chief ob- 
jection perhaps may have arisen 
from misinterpreting these verses? 
I cannot help quoting the words of 
a late eminent divine — “ The doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as it is here pro- 
posed has been the doctrine of the 
Gospel ; the doctrine of the primi- 
tive Church; the doctrine of almost 
every thing that can he called a 
Church in all ages : in the Greek and 
Roman it survived in the midst of all 
the corruptions that arose: upon the 
Reformation there was not a Pro- 
testant Church but what received it 
in its fullest extent: Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, and all the wisest and best 
Reformers acknowledged the Atha- 
nasian Creed, and made it their pro- 
fession of Faith: the Puritans in our 
own country, the parent stock of all 
our modern dissenters, embraced it 
as readily as the Church of England 
herself, and, if many of these 'reject 
it now, despise, condemn, and de- 
ride it, they are neither true Cal- 
vinists, nor Presbyterians, but shel- 
ter themselves under the general 
name of Independents, among whom 
it is said at present that every 
man's private opinion is his Church, 
1 mention these particulars in order 
to shew, that a Creed that is one 
thousand three hundred years old, 
and which has been generally re- 
ceived into the Church for nine hun- 
dred years, ought not to be treated 
lightly or irreverently, as has been 
tjie case in our own country of late ; 
or to be neglected without consider- 
ing its merit 

I conclude therefore by asking, is 
it left to the discretion of the oilici-' 
ating Minister, to read or omit read- 
ing the Athauasian Creed upon the 
days specified in the Rubrics pre- 
fixed to this and the Apostles’ Creed ? 

I a ui, Mr. Editor 

A Constant Reader 

H. G. B. 

London, May 2 9th, 1823. 

.&*.< * Dean Vincent. 


ON REPAIRING TOMBS, &c. 

To the Editor of i he Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

Having read in the last Number 
of the Remembrancer, proceedings 
against a person for repairing a 
tomb without leave of the Church- 
wardens, I should be obliged if you 
or any of your numerous readers 
would give any information on the 
opposite case, and would state 
what is to be done when a tomb 
in a Church or Churchyard is falling 
to decay, and the descendants of 
the person to whom it is erected 
are unable or umvilling to repair it. 
The neatness with which conse- 
crated places ought to be kept up, 
requires that nothing should re- 
main in them in a dilapidated state. 
Can therefore the family*or next of 
kin be obliged to put it in repair? 
or is the Minister, or arc the 
Churchwardens at liberty to remove 
it altogether ? 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. 

TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN 
BARBADOES. 

We have been favoured with the 
following statement of the treatment 
of Slaves on an Estate in Barba- 
does, belonging to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts ; which will be pe- 
rused with much satisfaction ; and 
at least exempts this Society from 
any charge of permitt ing the exercise 
of cruelty towards their Slaves, or 
of neglecting their personal comfort 
and spiritual interests. It has been 
communicated to us by a Person in 
whom we can place implicit reli- 
ance. 

“ The Society and College Plantations, 
situated in the Eastward division of Bar- 
badoes, in the Parish of St. John, were 
left by General Codrington, at the com- 
mencement of the preceding century ; in 
trust to ‘ the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.’ — The grand 
and immediate object of their bequest, 
was the erection of a College, on Ijie 
property, cs^bijphed as a Public Institu- 
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tion for the advancement of learning, and 
to be maintained by the labour of the 
Slaves in making Sugar. Although deriv- 
ing some advantage fiom two Governess.es 
set over tire young, and from the occa- 
sional instruction of the Ministers entrust- 
ed with the care of the scholars, the 
slaves, on these estates, were not for some 
time provided with any regular system of 
Religious teaching : at length, however, 
the cncrcasud funds of the Property hap- 
pily enabled tile Trustees to send out a 
Clergyman in full ordeis, on a most li- 
beral establishment. His views wcie ex- 
* elusive!} to be diiected to the pi emotion 
of Clnistian habits amongst the Slaves of 
these Estates : and lie was required from 
time to time to impart to the Society, the 
apparent effects of his supcrintendunce. 
Having filled the situation for some years, 
he is therefore able to bear testimony to 
the following facts, with rcgai d to their 
Religious advantages and general condi- 
tion. , 

“ RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Divine Service is performed on the 
Sabbath , commencing at half-past eleven, 
strictly aecouiing to the iiilnic of the 
Clmrch of England, and a familiar Lec- 
ture, delivered on the Faith and Duties of 
the Gospel. The attendance is now regu- 
lar and fuff from the adult-estate ne- 
groes ; those who are present receiving 
Tickets, which on being dchveied to the 
manager, secure to them the enjoyment of 
the ensuing Saturday afternoon from one 
o'clock. Their children , seventy-one in 
number, in a neat uniform dress always 
attend — seats in a particular part of the 
Chapel being provided — many of the 
neighbouring fiee coloured persons and 
slaves are in the habit of frequenting this 
Chapel — and the communicants amounted 
latterly to the number of thirty-one. The 
Chapel is built of stone, and accommo- 
dates from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred souls. 

u F-rfcjC ATION OF CHILDREN. 

« The Children between four and ten 
years of age, meet together at a neat little 
School-house near the Chapel, fixed half 
way between the two Estates. Their 
number at present is forty-eight. They 
are taught to read, on the National plan, 
mid remain under the tuition of a highly 
respectable Governess, from Nine till One 
every day , Saturday excepted. Those 
who are between the age of ten and fif- 
teen — twenty-three in number at present, 
are assembled on the Sabbath, and Cale- 
chetically instructed by the Chaplain in. 
the body of the Chapel for two hours pre- 


vious to worship— -tUp day school children 
being at the same time in the school 
room, and receiving instruction from the 
Governess . Theie is a comfortable apart- 
ment appropiiated to her use, leading out 
of the school-room, and a stipend with 
allowances granted by the Society. 

“ HABITS OF SLAV PS. 

** Baptism is administered to all the 
infants , on application being made by the 
Parents, and to all adults after due exa- 
mination and instruction ; and the Chap- 
lain ardently looks forward to the influ- 
ence of Religions instruction, as promot- 
ing a desire and suitable reverence for 
the hallowed bond of marriage. Tlieii 
behaviour at public worship is always re- 
verent, and in many instances devout ; 
their desire for inst-mrtion is manifest; 
and they are often heard conversing on 
subject , which discourses from the pulpit, 
or the reading of their children, have sug- 
gested to their minds, as to their general 
conduct. The manager lias repeatedly 
declared his conviction that the introduc- 
tion of Christianity has produced much 
beneficial effect obvious to himself, 

u In seasons of sickness or distress , 
they are visited by the Chaplain at the 
Hospital, or their own Houses ; and if 
theie be a Piisoner under confinement, 
for some great offence, he is attended 
with exhortation and reproof. 

“ They seem to feel great confidence 
in their Minister, and often seize opportu- 
nities of having intercourse with him. 
Their numerous little presents, and sor- 
row at parting with linn, showed their at- 
tachment in a most affecting manner. 

(t GENERAL TREATMENT OF THE SLAVES, 

“ Previous to the commencement of 
their daily woik, waim ginger tea is hand- 
ed round to evciy individual. The weight 
of their labour from sun-rise to sun-set, is 
alleviated by two regular suspensions of 
half an hour for their breakfast, and an 
hour and a half for their dinner. This lat- 
ter meal is dressed for them by the time of 
their return at noon, so that the interval 
is spent in refreshment without care or fa- 
tigue. While occupied in labour, draughts 
of water are constantly supplied by a 
person appointed for this purpose ; aud in 
more wearisome work, punch is very fre- 
quently prepared and sent out to them. 

“ Their labour has been much lightened 
by the Introduction of the Plough ; and it 
has been for years the object of the Agri- 
cultural Society, to devise and recommend 
for adoption, measures for diminishing 
manual labour, 

4< Punishments of a severe nature are 
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very rarely inflicted, • and tbesnbstitutiort 
of Imprisonment for corporal chastisement, 
has been found to answer every purpose 
of correction. 

“ Every Mother bavins; eight children 
alive lias the undisputed enjoyment of 
the whole of Thursday ; and the Saturday 
afternoon , throughout the year , is allotted 
to those who have three living. The al- 
ternate Saturday afternoon only, is grant- 
ed to the others during the crop season. 

“ The Hospital is a new and very com- 
modious building. There are five apart- 
ments, so constructed as to admit safe 
ventilation, and opening into a gallery, for 
convalescents to walk in. There is in 
another division a lying in room ; hut it is 
entirely at the option of the Mother to oc- 
cupy this, or her own house, dining the 
month. An Apothecary visits daily, and 
a nurse presides to attend on the -sick. In 
cases of dangerous illness, the very best 
medical or surgical aid is called m with- 
out hesitation. 

u Veiy little labour is exacted from 
pregnant females, and great c ousider.ition 
shown them, while inn sing their children. 
Each leceivcs a supply yf baby-burn, and 
when the child is a month old is pre- 
sented with a dollar. 

li There is a mat Nursery, with a su* 
perintendant, in wlueh the young cl. iMion 
are kept while their mothers ate at work., 
vvheie they remain till of an age to be 
employed in picking grass, sweeping the 
yard, lVc. 

u I'iie portion of food allotted them, 
besides the meal daily cooked for them, 
is so abundant , that they are enabled to 
exchange the supeilluity for making their 
clothes, to raise stock, and even to sell 
at the Town Market. 

“ Their Houses are generally of stone, 
with a thatched roof; around them is a 
small portion of Laud nndbr neat cultiva- 
tion ; and this little pioperty they have 
the permission of leaving, at their decease, 
to any relative or tiicud, being a Slave, on 
the Estate. 

“ At the end of the crop, a day is given 
np entirely to festivity ; they have a 
dance in the yard, which the Chaplain, 
Attorney, and others, invited for the oc- 
casion, witness ; and a comfortable dinner 
is provided for them. 

u On the death of any one, the relatives 
have the intermediate time between the 
decease and interment, and all on the Es- 
tate leave their work, one hour earlier 
- than usual to attend the funeral. 

<k Under the humane direction of Fors- 
/ ter Clarke, Esq. Attorney, and Mr. 8a- 
. nauel Hinkson, Manager, there are now 


fifty-three Slaves more on the pi'vperly , 
than in the year 18i5 ; tliree Mulattoes, 
have in the mean time, purchased their 
liberty, and no purchasesiiave been made. 

“ A disposition on the side of the Pro- 
prietor to impart , and of the Slave to re- 
ceive, religious 'instruction , is at this 
time very evident ; nor can there be a 
doubt, but that an efficient system of re- 
ligious tuition, interwoven with some judi- 
cious immunities, directed by Ministers of 
tire Established Church, through the sub-; 
ordinate agency of Catechists will be rea- 
dily embraced by the Proprietors, and 
promote the civilization and eternal good 
of the Slaves themselves.” 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I thank you for the publication of 
the Two Letters on the pronunciation 
of Catholic and Apostolic in the 
Niccne Creed. I bavin?; now read 
the argil meals produced on both 
sides, we shall ho better able to 
judge for ourselves. But after the 
most, attentive consideration, which 
T have been able to bestow on the 
subject, I still find impediments to 
a final decision, in which both par- 
ties might bo reasonably expected 
to acquiesce. Another object equalfy 
desirable, that of making both par- 
lies satisfied with each other, may 
be more easily obtained. And, as I 
propose in the following remarks to 
keep this object in view, I address 
you under the name of Pacilicus. 

1 think that your last correspon- 
dent is quite correct in his examples 
of Apostolic pronounced as a pa- 
roxytone : and 1 will add another 
example, thal of the Apostolic Fa- 
thers. In these examples, general 
usage, the all-powerful arbiter of 
language, is so decisive in tavour of 
the accent on the penultima, that no 
one ought to lay the accent on the 
antepenultiina. But, in the case 
immediately before us, present usage 
is not general either way. Whether 
they are right, or whether they are 
wrong, the/detfis indisputable, that 
among the elders of our Church, a 
considerable part in reading the 
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Nicene Creed make Apostolic not a 
paroxytone but a pro-paroxytone. 
And formerly this mode of pronun- 
ciation was the common one. That 
Dryden so pronounced the word is 
certain : and there is no more reason 
for saying that Dryden so used it 
for the sake of the metre, than that 
it was made a paroxytone for the 
sake of the* metre in the two ex- 
amples which are quoted by your 
# last Correspondent. Though usage, 
therefore, has in some cases deter- 
mined Apostolic as a paroxytone, 
it has not in all. And if in any 
case it may be pronounced as a 
pro-paroxytone, the question then 
arises, whether it ought not to be so 
pronounced when it is used with 
Catholic, that the two words, which 
bear the saflie relation to Catholicus 
and Apostolicus may be pronounced 
in the same way in the same place. 
But the difficulty consists in deter- 
mining the previous question; name- 
ly, whether Apostolic may in any 
case be made a pro-paroxytone. — 
Your correspondent, who signs him- 
self Paroxytone, argues from ana- 
logy, that the accent should be 
always on the penullima. But ana- 
logy is not the only rule by which 
we must be guided ; for custom, 
that arbiter of language, which very 
frequently decides, both against the 
accent, and against the quantity 
observed in the original languages, 
is obeyed where neither etymology 
nor analogy would lead us to the 
pronunciation so prescribed. And 
in a language, precarious in pronun- 
ciation as the English language, it 
cannot well be otherwise. 

1 will endeavour to explain myself 
by the ineaus of another example, 
which both parties may examine, 
unfettered by those prejudices which 
they cannot lay aside when they 
argue about the word in question. 
I will instance the word Mediator, 
which likewise occurs in the Church 
service, and which likewise is differ- 
ently pronounced by the Clergy. — 
This word, according to jts deriva- 
tion, should be a paroxytone. It is 
Remembrancer, No, 55. 


marked as a paroxytone in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and in all other English 
dictionaries with which I am ac- 
quainted. Nor do I remember to 
have heard it read, in my younger 
days, except as a paroxytone. But 
at present it is frequently pro- 
nounced with the accent on the 
fourth syllable from the end : and it 
is sometimes so pronounced, even by 
those who lay particular emphasis 
on the penultima of Apostolic. — 
Should we blame, therefore, the 
Clergy who so pronounce Mediator? 
I think not. There is a tendency in 
the English language to throw the 
accent backward, while there is an 
opposite tendency in the French 
language* to throw it forward. And 
this tendency in the English lan- 
guage operates without regard to 
etymology. But if the Clergy, who 
still pronounce Mediator as a pa- 
roxytone, abstain from censuring 
their brethren, who throw back the 
accent to the first syllable, they are 
entitled to similar forbearance. — 
They should be allowed to pro- 
nounce in the old way, without any 
mark of disapprobation, or even an 
indirect hint, that they are less wise 
than their neighbours. And they 
will be entitled to such forbearance, 
till omnipotent usage shall produce 
(as is not impossible) the same ef- 
fect on Mediator as it has done on 
Moderator, a word which, in former 
times was always pronounced as a 
paroxytone, and is still marked as a 
paroxytone in Johnson’s Dictionary. 

May not therefore the same for- 
bearance be extended to the word 
apostolic ? Though there are many 
who now make it a paroxytone, 
there are still many who pronounce 
it as a pro-paroxytone, when used 
with the pro-paroxytpne Catholic. 
And if in their opinion it ought to 
be so pronounced in that connexion, 
they should be allowed to do so, 
without any intimation of error. In 
a matter of such doubtful disputa- 
tion, where no critical mandate can 
bind either party, each party should 
be left to the exercise of his own 

3 G 
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discretion. Each party should make 
his own judgment the rule of his 
own conduct: but not attempt to 
impose that judgment as a rule for 
the conduct of others. 

After these conciliatory remarks, 
it would be foreign to ipy object to 
enter into a long discussion with 
Paroxytonc. He himself is con- 
vinced that Apostolic should have 
the accent on the pen ultima in every 
instance, and of course where it oc- 
curs in the Nicene Creed. Nor can 
I disapprove of his acting on his 
own conviction, when he himself 
reads that Creed. But it is quite 
consistent with a desire of concilia- 
tion to consider, whether the argu- 
ments alleged by either party are 
sufficient to bind the others. 

Paroxytone contends, that Apos- 
tolic ought in no case to have the 
accenton the autepenultiina, because 
it is a polysyllable ; and polysyllable 
adjectives in ic have the accent on 
the penultima. Now there is really 
no ground for this distinction be- 
tween trisyllables in ic 9 and poly- 
syllables in ic. The rule applies 
equally to both. It is applied ge- 
nerally to adjectives in ic by that 
very writer, to whom Paroxytone 
appeals. And that same writer al- 
lows, that Catholic is an exception 
to the rule. So are the adjectives 
choleric, lfmatic, pblitic and impo- 
litic, the latter of which is a quadi- 
syllable. And why are they excep- 
tions? Because usage , the all- 
powerful arbiter of language, has 
made them so. If the rule must be 
so strictly observed, that no excep- 
tion shall be allowed, we must say 
catholic, choleric, luu&tic, politic 
and impolitic. But if usage does 


warrant exceptions, why should a 
prohibition lie against apostolic 
when joined to Catholic ? If even in 
that connexion one parly makes the 
former a paroxytone the latter a 
pro-paroxytone, there is still a very 
numerous and respectable body of 
who re tain the pronuncia- 
tion, which was once very general, 
and lay the accent on v the antepe- 
nultima of both words when they 
occur together. It is surely there- 
fore unfair in the former party, to 
deny the benefit of usage to the 
other party, and to correct a pro- 
nunciation as faulty, because it dif- 
fers from their own. But if such 
pronunciation has been common, 
so also (says Paroxytone) has been 
the pronunciation “ Holy Spirit 
and he adds, that this 'is no reason 
why we should continue the pro- 
nunciation. Now it is surely a 
strange mode of reasoning, that, 
because we should reject a pronun- 
ciation, which is vicious in itself, 
and never could have been adopted 
by well-educated men, we should 
therefore reject a pronunciation, 
which has a parallel in similar words, 
and has been adopted by men as 
wise, as Paroxytone himself. 

I will conclude, therefore, by 
again recommending, that in a case 
of such doubtful disputation, every 
man should exercise his own judg- 
ment for himself, but not attempt to 
impose it upon others. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches ; 
none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Pacificus. 


SACRED POETRY. 

EPITAPH ON THE HON. MISS DRUMMOND. 

here sleeps, what once was Beauty, once was Grace ; 

Grace, that with tenderness and sense combin'd 
To form that harmony of soul and fac%,. 

Where beauty shines the mirrour of the mind. 

- t 
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Such was the Maid, that in the morn of youth, • 

In virgin innocence, in natuic’s pride, 

Blest with each art, that owes its charm to truth, 

Sunk in her father’s fond embrace and died. 

He weeps ; O venerate the holy tear ; 

Faith lends her aid to ease affliction’s load ; 

The Parent mourns his child upon her bier, 

The Christian yields an angel to his Qod. 

Mason, 


LINES 

Suggested by Horace’s Ode , beginning u JEquam 
Memento” — Lib. ii. 

What though the muse of Flaccus sweeps the string, 
Say can she ought of joy or ease impart ? 

Invite sweet Peace to stoop on downy wing, 

And ease the throbbings of the aching heart ? 

Ah no ! her future is a dreary void, 

And all her Gods are impotent to save ; 

With dreary woe she sings of Fate’s decree, 

No light of Hope illumes the darksome grave. 

In vain Falernian wine in plenty flows, 

And lofty trees afford a grateful shade ; 

Her favor’d vot’ry no enjoyment knows — 

The fatal Sisters weave the triple thread. 

The Christian muse may take a nobler flight 
As high she soars on Inspiration’s wing : 

Inflame her zeal with rapt Isaiah’s light, 

Or tune a sweeter lay with Zion’s King. 

The soul she deigns to visit and inspire. 

Can hear unniov’d of Fate’s revolving Urn; 

Nor does lie view in scenes beyond the grave, 

A dreary exile, whence is no return. 

No boat of Charon ferries o’er the wave, 

In which he cnteis a bewilder’d guest; 

Angels oflight convey his spiiit home, 

And cliauut his welcome to eternal rest, 

Jnnc } 1823. X. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon preached at the Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Stewards 
of the Sons of the Clergy , in 
the Cathedral Church of St . 
Paul , on Thursday , May 22, 
1822. By the Venerable Charles 
James- Blomjield , D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Colchester , and Rector 
of St. Bololph , Bishops gate. 4to. 
pp. 26. Rivingtons. 1823. * 

A Charge , delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Colches- 


ter, by Charles James Blomjield , 
D.D. at his Primary Visitation , 
in May , 1823, and published at 
their Request. 4to. pp. 32. Riv- 
ingtons, 1823. 

We have noticed both these Dis- 
courses together, not from their 
bearing any relation to each other 
in their matter, or the time and oc- 
occasion of their delivery, but as 
coming from the same able pen, 
appearing at the same time before 
3 G 2 
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the public, and ^marked with the 
same warm, and steady attachment 
to that, pure and Apostolic Church, 
of which their Author is himself so 
distinguished an ornament. 

The first is a Sermon, preached 
in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Stewards of the Soils of the 
Clergy, from that short but em- 
phatic declaration of the Apostle 
Paul to the Corinthians, “ Being 
defamed, we entreat.” 

It opens with an animated pic- 
ture of the sufferings and persecu- 
tions of the Apostles and early 
Christians, and the patience and 
boldness with which they were en- 
dured: it assigns these sufferings 
and persecutions to their just cause 
— the working of the evil passions 
of mankind, their impatience under 
reproof, and their hatred of their 
reprovers. “ The scorner loveth 
not one that reproveth him.” It 
traces the history of the Church 
onward, to the time of Constantine, 
through a tract not unmarked with 
blood, and always beset witli 
obloquy and reproach. $ * And even 
then,*’ remarks the Archdeacon, 
“ when Christianity became the 
established religion of the civilized 
world, apd the banner of the Cross 
floated over the towers of imperial 
Byzantium, the Christian Priest- 
hood had still to encounter the per- 
secution of that spirit of evil, which 
has ever been active to sow tares 
among the wheat.” 

The interference at that period 
of the secular power in matters of 
opinion, in compliance with the en- 
treaties, not of the orthodox but of 
the heretical party, is justly stated 
to have pavod the way for the enor- 
mous usurpation of the Roman 
Pontiff, and for all those corruptions 
which for a time obscured the light 
of Christianity. Over those ages 
during which the Christian world 
groaned under the darkness of the 
Papal dominion, the Archdeacon 
passes with only one remark, which 
palates more particularly to the state 
arreligion in ourpwn country. 


w During a great part of that period 
of time, which witnessed the triumphant 
ascendancy of the ecclesiastical orders, 
the real pastors of Christ's flock, the actual 
labourers in his vineyard, were an oppress- 
ed and calumniated body of men. The 
patrimony of the Church was engrossed by 
the monastic institutions , the dignities and 
advantages of the Cathedral chu relics, 
which since the Reformation have been 
usually bestowed upon those who partake 
in the labours of the ministry, or serve the 
cause of religion by their learning and 
zeal, were then in the bands of the monks, 
and those in many instances foreigners. 
The parish priests, had, in general, no 
more than a bare subsistence *. Add to 
this injustice, the eontempt with which 
they were treated by the monastic orders ; 
the invasion of their parochial duties by 
the itinerant friars ; the heavy tribute which 
was exacted (and mo^t rigorously from the 
poorest) by the pope ; and, lastly, that 
prohibition of the common liberty of man- 
kind, which numbered the marriage of a 
priest among the deadly sins; and it will 
appear, that the ministry, properly so 
called, even during the ages of papal usur- 
pation, could claim no exemption from 
the common lot of suffering, which they 
inherited, together with their office, from 
the Apostles. Let it be remarked by the 
way, that in the very same age which pro- 
duced a Wicklifte, the father of English 
poetry delineated the character of a parish 
priest, as of one who truly preached the 
Gospel of Christ, was i rich of holy thought 
and work, and in adversity full patient f ” 
Sei'mon, p. 12. 

The Archdeacon again passes 
over those seasons of tribulation, 
during which the favour of Provi- 
dence seemed to be withdrawn from 
our reformed but afflicted Church, 
while the cruel bigotry of the Pa- 
pists, or, at a later period, the 
equally intolerant fanaticism of the 
levellers bore sway; in order to con- 
sider, whether even in these later 
times of comparative tranquillity 
and safety, the condition of the 
English Clergy have not been such 
as to justify their taking to them- 
selves, at least, the concluding 
words of the Apostle’s description, 
i€ Being defamed, we entreat.” 

‘^The Church of England (proceeds 

u * Johnson’s Eccl.Law, I Pref*. p. vi. 

“ t Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury 
Talcs.* 
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Hie Archdqadon) forms an integral and 
essential part of the Constitution. It 
was declared in the great charter of 
our liberties, that she shall be free, and 
shall have all her whole rights and liberties 
inviolable ; and these rights and liberties 
our sovereigns swear that they will pre- 
serve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this 
realm. For these blessings we humbly 
thank God ; inasmuch as wc believe that 
our established Church is admirably calcu- 
lated to uphold and propagate genuine 
Christianity : and we acknowledge, that 
^or the use which we make of our advan- 
tages, in pursuance of that object, we have 
to render a strict and solemn account to 
Hun, who has entrusted them to our keep- 
ing and administration. But together with 
the privileges and immunities of the 
Clergy, let us take into account their 
hardships. Let us remark, that the same 
laws which fence the establishment, lock 
with peculiar jealousy upon the ecclesias- 
tical order, awd encompass them on every 
side with limitations and penalties, to 
which no secular profession is subjected. 
Their office is restrained by so many con- 
ditions and qualifications, that it is an 
easier mattcr for a lay person to take pos- 
session of a post of the highest dignity and 
profit, than for a Clergyman to secure his 
title to an inconsiderable provision in the 
Church*. The slightest irregularity is 
visited with severe penalties and for- 
fcituies. 

And of those who are securely fixed 
in the possession of a moderate benefice, 
how many are called upon to exercise their 
patience in submitting to unjust imposition, 
or to diminish their limited income in re- 
sisting it ? How' few either claim or obtain 
their just and lawful rights; even when 
the whole i enumeration of a laborious 
ministry amounts but to a scanty pittance ; 
while the lay impropriator of the Church's 
patrimony rigorously exacts a tenfold 
greater sum, and no complaint is litiud ? 
For every case which comes before the 
public eye, (and every such case is sure 
to lie blazoned abroad) where ecclesiastical 
duties are sought for, by legal process, from 
those who unjustly withhold them, there 
are hundreds, where men of a meek and 
patient spirit, for the sake of the Church’s 
peace, acquiesce in the diminution of their 
lawful property, and, in the spirit of the 
apostolical practice, * being persecuted, 
suffer it.’ Yet this is a hardship to which 
no other profession is subject; and the 
greater hardship, because it occurs in a 


u * Johnson's Preface to Clergyman’s 
Vade Mecum . p. 3.” 


profession, one qualification for which is 
an expensive education; and which, when 
once embraced, utterly precludes us from 
improving our worldly circumstances by 
those pursuits, in which the members of 
every other calling may engage without 
scaudal or reproach. 

4< Then surely, in a moral point of view, 
it is no slight haidship, (productive I con- 
fess it to be of general good, but still it is 
a hardship to the individuals) that we should 
bo set forth as a spectacle to the world ; 
that the; eyes of men should be fixed upon 
us with a keen and captious vigilance ; 
that the failings, to which the infirmity of 
human nature subjects even the best of 
men, should be in our case censored with 
more than ordinary severity; that a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, when brought before the 
bar of public opinion, should find a judge 
already prejudiced against him ; and, if 
condemned, should have to suffer a double 
measure of disgrace ; a condition, which 
would be more tolerable, if, on the other 
hand, the world at large were disposed to 
observe the precept of St. Paul, and to 
reward with ‘ double honour the elders 
that rule well, and w ho labour in word and 
doctrine V ” Sermon , p. 13. 

From the general view of the 
condition of the English Clergy, 
which in the Sermon itself is pur- 
sued still farther, we are led by an 
easy transition to the more peculiar 
case of the Parochial Ministers, 
the cause of whose widows and or- 
phan children the Archdeacon was 
advocating. Their case is truly and 
affectingly detailed, and is heighten- 
ed still more by a picture of that 
distress which so often, and so 
afHictiugly awaits their families at 
their death. 

“ Thcir's (remarks the Archdeacon) 
is no obtrusive nor importunate poverty. 
It does not solicit your attention in 
the highways, nor at the corners of 
the streets, nor in the promisedous as- 
semblies, at which a forced and artificial 
charity is excited by the parade of misery : 
but it is found in the retired and humble 
dwellings, where the widow of him who 
rests from his labours, and is gone to the 
Master whom he served, looks with almost 
hopeless anxiety upon the children of his 
care, bereft of their natural instructor, 
and destitute of the means of supplying 
their loss/* Sermon , p. 20. 


" * 1 Tim. v. X7» 
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From the painful feelings which 
this view is so calculated to excite in 
every reflecting mind, we are, how- 
ever in some measure relieved by 
the recollection of those charitable 
institutions which, whilst they hold 
forth the promise of protection and 
support to his widow and his chil- 
dren,, must prove so consolatory to 
the departing spirit of the poor, 
but faithful minister of the Lord. 

ct Need I,’* (concludes the Archdea- 
con) enlarge upon the comfort which 
cheers her widowed state, when a vo- 
luntary benevolence, prompted not only 
by compassion towards her , but by res- 
pect to the character and profession of him 
whom she has lost, relieves her of the hea- 
viest portion of her burden ; enables her 
to fulfil the duty which has devolved upon 
her, of bringing up her children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ; or, with 
a still more noble and effectual zeal, re- 
moves them to a place of safety and com- 
fort, and prepares them by a course of ex- 
cellent instruction, to fill, if not a conspi- 
cuous, yet a useful aud respectable station 
in life* ?” 

u These are amongst the consolations 
and encouragements of the ministry. As- 
sured of the sympathy and friendship of 
the good, the faithful servant of his Lord 
pursues his quiet and contented way : the 
reproofs of the scorner lie shames by his 
irreproachable demeanour, by his conspi- 
cuous piety, by Ids active benevolcnee, by 
his friendly admonitions : * being persecu- 
ted, he suffers it ; being defamed, he in- 
treats/ For his own recompense he looks 
to the Master whom he serves : and when 
he is summoned to receive it, he leaves his 
children a sacred trust to the charity of a 
Christian people, amongst whom 4 his 
praise is in the Gospel/” Sermon , p. 21. 

From beholding the Archdeacon 
in the character of the able and 
feeling advocate of the afflicted fa- 
milies of his deceased brethren, we 
proceed next to view him as the 
active and conscientious inspector 
of the,conduct of the living, and the 
faithful guardian of the rights and 

u * I allude to that admirable institution, 
the Clergy Orphan School, the manage- 
ment of which is as excellent as its object 
is praiseworthy; I wish it vVerc in my 
power to add, that the support which it 
receives is proportioned to it# claims upon 
public benevolence.” 


property of-the Church. The Charge 
before us was delivered at his Primary 
Visitation, before the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Colchester. After 
a high and deserved eulogium on the 
merits of his lamented predecessor, 
Archdeacon Jefferson, he enters oil 
the following brief delineation of 
the Archidiaconal office. 

44 In the earlier periods of the Church, 
the Archdeacon appears to have exercised 
a simple scnitatonal authority, delegated . 
to him by the Bishop, when prevented 
from visiting his diocese in person ; for 
the purpose of inquiring into such things, 
concerning the Church and its ministers, 
as required correction, and of reporting 
the same to his principal*. In process of 
time, however, and by steps which arc not 
now distinctly to be traced, those officers 
came to have the power of visitation vested 
in them by right : and witYl the right .of 
inquiry they obtained that of correc- 
tion; according to a maxim of the civil 
law, u that he who has authority to inquire 
into defects, must also have authority to 
correct themf.” Thus the originaF juris- 
diction, which of right belonged exclu- 
sively to the Bishop, was in some way or 
other, probably by consent, perhaps by 
custom, communicated to the Archdea- 
cons, and, in some places, to the Deans of 
Cathedral Churches J. So that the juris- 
diction which the Archdeacon now exer- 
cises, is exercised juro ordinario § ; and in 

* “ Bp. Stillmgflcet’s Eccl. Cases, p. 
146. Ayliffe’s Par ergon, p. 96. w 

1 Ciijus est visitare,ipsiusest comperta 
corrigere/ The independent jurisdiction of 
Archdeacons is recognized in a canon of 
the Council of Tours in (1161,) which 
forbids Bishops and Archdeacons to farm 
their jurisdiction to Rural Deans for an 
annual rent : and in the Articles of Cla- 
rendon, a. d. 1164, it is decreed, that 
* Laymen are to be accused only by law- 
ful men, in the presence of the Bishop ; 
yet so that the Archdeacon d6 not lose 
his right, nor any thing accruing thereby/ 
And the same Articles state an appeal to 
lie from the Archdeacon to the Bishop. 
In 1 085, it appears that while the Bishop 
sat in the County Court, his Archdeacon 
sat in the Hundred Court. The division 
of Hundreds, I believe, commonly corre- 
sponds with that of the Deaneries, over 
which the Archdeacon has jurisdiction. 

J u Stillingfleet, ibid. p. 337. 

§ u Stillingfleet, Tracts, p. 244. Cases, 
p. 340, Bishop Gibsotffc Codex, pp. 969| 
970/' 
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those cases, to which it extends, lie is the 
immediate Ordinary : although it may be 
expedient that he should forbear from ex- 
ercising authority, as such, except in his 
more plain and obvious functions, as Visi- 
tor of all ecclesiastical fabrics and posses- 
sions; leaving questions of a higher and 
more delicate nature to the determination 
of the superior Ordinary. In point of 
law, however, the Archdeacon may take 
cognizance, in his court, of all irregulari- 
ties and defects, into which he may in- 
quire as Visitor*. 11 p. 9. 

“ The general duty of the Archdeacon 
is, to ascertain whether there be any 
thing that wants correction and amend- 
ment, either in persons or things eccle- 
siastical, within his jurisdiction, and to cor- 
rect and amend them f. With regard to 
persons, the earlier constitutions of our 
Church, appointed him to take good care, 
that the several Clergy within the Arch- 
deaconry were duly instructed how to 
perform divine service and to administer 
the sacraments Charge, p. 12. 

This is confirmed by a copious 
reference to various sources of un- 
questionable authority ; and the con- 
clusion is drawn* that, 

“ The jurisdiction, therefore, of the 
Archdeacon over persons, as well as 
things, ecclesiastical ; or, at all events, 
his visitatorial authority, is placed bejonrt 
dispute : and although the Reformation, 
while it purified the doctrine of our 
Church, produced, by degrees, such a 
learned and able clergy, as to supersede 
the necessity of many of these provisions 
for the instruction and regulation of the 
parochial miuistry ; yet I consider it still 
to be a part of the duty of that officer, if 

* Ayliffe’s Parergon, p. 99. By the 
Stat. 24 Hen. VIII. c. 1 2. an appeal lies 
from the Archdeacon^ court to the Bi. 
shop's ; which proves that the Archdeacon’s 
is a subordinate , but not a delegate juris, 
diction.” 

t “ Lynwood, p. 53. ed. Oxon. (Paris) 
1579.” 

X Bp. Gibson on Parochial Visitations, 
p. 2. In the Laws of the Northumbrian 
Priests, a.d. 950, (Johnson’s Eccl. Laws, 
P. I.) are the two following : — ** 6. If a 
Priest transgress the Archdeacon's edict, 
let him pay twelve ore. 7. If a Priest be 
guilty, and celebrate mass contrary to 
the Archdeacon’s injunction, let him pay 
twelve ore.” See Langton’s Constitution, 
Mccxxii. 25 : and particularly those of 
Otto, mccxxxyii. 20, 


not publicly to notic&and correct, yet at 
least to communicate to the Bishop any 
irregularities in the performance of the 
public offices of the Church, or in’ the ex- 
tervals of religion, which may have come 
to liis knowledge. There are many points 
of this description, which, from the fre- 
quency and particular nature of his visi- 
tations, aie more likely to come under his 
cognizance, than under that of the Dioce- 
san ; and the whole tenour of his office is 
such, as to render it his bounden duty to 
1 detect unto the Bishop’ all who shall offend 
therein.” Charge , p. 15. 

From this clear statement of the 
powers and duties of an Archdea- 
con, we are carried in detail to the 
several objects which demand the 
exercise of his functions. 

With ’regard to the Ministers of 
the Church, whether considered in 
their private or ministerial capacity, 
the Archdeacon contents himself 
with remarking, that, 

tc Independently of the fact, that the 
Clergy of the present day are not more 
exemplary in their peisonal deportment, 
than in their canonical adherence to the 
ritual of the Church ; it is scarcely pos- 
sible, in the present state of society, that 
any remarkable departure fiom regularity, 
in either particular can occur, without be- 
coming a matter of such publicity, as to 
render the interference of the proper 
officer a step of obvious and unquestion- 
able propriety.” Charge , p. 19, 

For a clear and impressive state- 
ment of the duties of Churchwar- 
dens, those “ yearly guardians of 
the temporal possessions and rights 
of the Church," the Archdeacon 
refers his Clergy to a Charge** 
delivered by his lamented prede- 
cessor at his last Visitation, and 
ublished since his death, of which 
e strongly recommends that two 
copies should be kept in every pa- 
rish, one by the minister and the 
other by the churchwardens) point- 
ing out, in passing, the obligation 
which the Churchwardens are under 


* u A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
and Churchwardens of the Archdeaconry 
of Colchester, in the Diocese of London, 
in the year 1821. By the Rev. J. Jeffer- 
son, A.M. 6c F.A.S. Late Archdeacon.” 
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to an exact and punctual fulfilment 
of every particular of their duty; 
and pressing on the Clergy the 
kindness and propriety of remind- 
ing them often of this their obli- 
gation, and affording them from 
lime to time such information touch- 
ing the duties of their office, as 
they may seem to require. 

On that branch of the Archdea- 
con’s jurisdiction which takes cog- 
nizance of the buildings and pro- 
perty of the Church, he states that, 

“ In the ancient constitutions *, recog- 
nized by Act of Parliament f, a!> a pai l of 
the ecclesiastical law of the realm, the 
Archdeacons are directed to take care of 
all the possessions of the Church; to con- 
sider diligently the fabric, particularly 
the Chancel ; to inspect the vestments 
and books ; to have an account, in writing, 
of all the ornaments and utensils ; 1o en- 
join the reparation of all defects, within a 
fixed time, under a certain penalty to be 
imposed upon the Churchwardens; and, 
by a Statute of the 13 Edw. I. + c. 4. it is 
enacted, that no prohibition lies against 
the ecclesiastical judge, when ‘ he pu- 
nishes for the non-enclosure of a Church- 
yard, or for defects in the covering or 
ornaments of the Church ; in which cases,* 
says the Statute, 4 no other punishment 
can be inflicted than a pecuniary line " 
Charge , p. 22. 

Touching the power which the 
Archdeacon may possess, not only 
of inquiring into, but enforcing the 
reparation of the mansion-houses of 
incumbents, and other buildings 
upon the glebe he remarks, 

* 11 One would expect, that whatever 
authority the Archdeacon possesses over the 
Churchwardens, as to the repairs of the 
Church, he must also possess over the in- 
cumbent, as to the upholding of the build- 

* “ Lyndwood, pp. 50, 53. Johnson’s 
Eccles. Laws, mccxxii. 11. mcccxxu. 6. 
Bp. Gibson on Parochial Visitations. 

f * 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. 2 Edw. VI. c. 
13 . n. 13. 1 Eliz. c. 2. n. 23. 13 Car. II. 
c. 12 See Bp. Stillingflcet’s Cases, p. 
353. Tracts, p. 263. Johnson’s Clergy- 
man's Vade-Mecum. I. p. 300.** 

, j “ The Statute of Circumspecte aga- 
tis 

j 11 The sentence of the spiritual judge 
is also final with regard to the repairs of 
glebe houses. 1 ’ 


ings attached to the glebe : for both are 
equally the objects of visitation, and he is 
equally directed to eujoiu repairs in both 
cases. A constitution of John Stratford, 
(which has been overlooked by Bp. Gib- 
son, in his Hook on Parochial Visitations, 
but is given in his Codex, p. 968) says, 
that in his time, Archdeacons in their Vi- 
sitations, upon finding defects, either in 
the Churches or their ornaments, in the 
fences of the Church yard, or in the Man- 
sion-houses, did order them to be repaired 
under a pecuniary line : and it directs the 
fine, when levied, to be applied to the re- 
paration of the said defects. But although 
I am of opinion, that the Archdeacon has, 
by virtue of his office, the power of en- 
forcing the due maintenance of ad eccle- 
siastical fabrics; yet in the case of globe 
houses he will find it expedient to have re- 
course to the more summary and effectual 
remedy, which lias been provided both by 
the canon and stwilute law. The old consti- 
tutions * direct, thatif,afterarhomtion from 
the Archdeacon, an incumbent shall neglect 
for two months to repair decently the 
buildings on his glebe, the Bishop shall 
take diligent care, that it he done out of 
the profits of the benefice, which are to 
be sequestered for that purpose ; an in- 
quisition of the defects having been made 
by credible persons upon oath. And this 
is now the law of England with regard to 
parsonage houses in general t.” Charge , 
p. 22. 

To that department of his office, 
which requires the constant anti vi- 
gilant inspection of the glebe- 
houses, the Archdeacon professes 
his determination to direct his par- 
ticular attention; referring to 57 
Geo. 3. e. 1)9. which exacts that 
such incumbents, not keeping their 
glebe-houses in good and sufficient 
repair, nor upon monition from the 
Bishop putting the same into repair 
within the time specified in the mo- 
nition, shall be liable to all the pains 

* “OfOthobon : Johnson’s Eccl. Laws. 

MCCLXVIII. 17. " 

f “ Burn’s Eccl. Law. Dilapidations , p. 
149. The rule hid down in the injunctions 
of Henry VIII. Edw. VI. and Q. Eliz. was 
this, that when a parsonage house or chan- 
cel was in decay, the incumbent should be 
required to spend yearly one fifth part of 
the fruits of his benefice, till it was re- 
paired ; and afterwards maintain the same 
in a good state : a rule, which Bishop 
Fleetwood wished much to see revived.* 
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and penalties of non-rcsidence ; and 
pressing on liis Clergy the obligation 
they are under, not merely to sup- 
port and uphold their glebe-houses, 
but also to preserve them in a de~ 
cent * state; expending wholly upon 
the repairs of the buildings on the 
glebe, what they may have received 
for dilapidations from their prede- 
cessors, andf never making any ma- 
terial alteration in them; without 
Jiaving first obtained the sand ion of 
the Ordinary. 

Such is the brief but able outline 
of the duties of the Archidiaconal 
office given by Archdeacon Bloin- 
ficld, and we are confident that in 
laying it before our readers, we shall 
have performed no useless, or un- 
acceptable service. 

We shall conclude with extracting 
the following earnest admonitions to 
ministerial unanimity ami fidelity, 
which are no less just in them- 
jjlyes, than forcibly and beautifully 
exjl^essed. 

The* first of these forms the 
opening^ the last the conclusion of 
the Chat 

u We (tie Clergy) are not only mem- 
ber together of the great Christian fami- 
ly; and of mat particular branch of it, 
which, in it* ^petrines and discipline, most 
nearly reseiii *s the primitive household 
of the faith ; t we ate still more closely 
connected wit one another by the sacred 
commission, virtue of which we profess 
lo be the Jawfi dispensers of God’s woid. 
Engaged, by tl most solemn vows, in ren- 
dering a com n service to the Church of 
Christ ; and s< siblc, as wc must be, of the 
importance ilifficulty of our common 
duties; we e surely much to unite us 
in amity a. concord; much to awaken 
our mutual mpatliy and regard. 

“ The f< lings of reciprocal kindness, 
which the irit of our profession is so well 
calculated o excite, ought to receive ad- 
ditional fiance and liveliness from the pe- 
culiar complexion of the age in which wc 
live. Endernal pressure upon every side 
of a beefy, naturally increases the solidity 
and coherence of its parts. The opposi- 
tion and calumnies of those, who “ have 
evil will at Sion,* may be expected to 

“ * Reparare studeant decenter,*' bee 
Bishop Gibson, p. 25. 

Remembrancer, No. 55. 


produce at least one godd result, by unit- 
ing more closely all her defenders and 
friends. Above all, her teachers .must 
surely feel it to he no less their interest 
than their duty, to u dwell together in 
unity;” a standing fast in one spirit, with 
one mind ; striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel ; and in nothing terrified by 
their adversaries*.” The providence of 
God sometimes makes the opposers of the 
Gospel to be the unwilling instruments of 
its promotion. Such will be the case, 
when the ministers of religion arc awaken* 
ed, by the attacks of its adversaries, to a 
sense of their own danger, and excited to 
use an increased diligence in the perform- 
ance of their sacred duties. While we 
continue true to our own character and 
office ; while we labour conscientiously, 
each in the province assigned to him by 
the Cliuich,*we have nothing to apprehend 
from the enemies of religion and good or- 
der. A pious and charitable dedication 
of ourselves to those who are committed 
to our care ; a spirit of forbearance and 
indulgence towards the eriing and the 
weak, arid of brotherly love and kindness 
towards one another, will give invincible 
strength to the arguments, by which we 
may be called upon, from time to time, to 
prove the legitimacy and usefulness of our 
office." Charge , p. 3. 

u The highest and purest gratification 
we cau receive, will be from witnessing 
the increase of religion under the ministry 
of our national Church : and in the com- 
mon course of events, the measure of that 
increase will be the degree of zeal and 
punctuality, with which the stewards of her 
household perform their appointed tasks. 
Let the humblest of her ministers reflect, 
lint by the faithful execution of his trust, 
he may become conducive to her honour 
ami prosperity, in a degree which lie him- 
self can never calculate; as the smallest 
drop serves to feed the rivulet, which, 
mingling with other streams, contributes 
to form at last the aggregate of mighty 
waters.” Charge , p. 30. 


Assize Sermon . A Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Ches- 
ter, April 7, 1823, at the Spring 
Assizes , before the Hon . Charles 
Warren , His Majesty's Chief 
Justice , and the Hon, Samuel 
Marshall , Serjeant at Law , His 
Majesty's other Justice . John 

Phil. i. 27. 
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White , Esq . V)/ Safe, HtgA SAe- 
r/#\ By the Rev . J. T. Allen , 
M /4. Incumbent of High Leigh , 
Chaplain to the High Sheriff. 
4to. 18pp. Manchester. 1823. 

We extract from this Sermon the 
following passage as tending to shew 
most forcibly the necessity of the 
sanctions of religion to secure the 
morality of individual, and give 
stability and effect to human legis- 
lation *. 

u There is no motive which mere hu- 
man reason can suggest, — there is no per- 
suasive allurement with which she can 
win mankind to the practice of what is 
right, — .nor any earthly fear by which she 
can deter them from doing wiong, — when 
duty comes in opposition to the impulse 
of their own wayward passions, or to the 
view which they may happen to entertain 
of their own private interest. 

u If indeed it be asserted, that there 


* The same truth is thus ably enforced in 
a Letter recently published and addressed 
to D. Ricardo, Esq. 

14 You, Sir, surely cannot require to 
be reminded that religion is the basis, the 
sanction, and the chief support of all en- 
lightened human legislation. It cannot 
be nec ssary to recal to your recollection 
that, in fact, human law, as the protector 
of society against all great and uuiveisaily 
acknowledged ciime, is only requned at 
all, in order to restrain those whose hearts 
refuse obedience to the divine law. It 
cannot, therefore, for a moment be for- 
gotten by you, that, independently of the 
influence of religion upon the human con- 
science, the wisest as well as the severest 
of the laws of man would be, as social 
guardians, feeble and almost powerless. 
You must feel, with all other men of com- 
mon experience, that neither your property 
nor your life could enjoy the security of a 
day, under the sole protection of worldly 
terror. You know, besides, that the 
shrewdest and most accomplished profes- 
sors of your favorite economy have sub- 
scribed. to the soundness of these views. 

‘ The authority of religion’’ (says Adam 
Smith*) “ is superior to every other au- 
thority; the fears which it suggests con- 
quer all other fears.’ ” Prosecutions of 
Infidel Blasphemers briefly vindicated , in 
a Letter to David Ricardo , Esq. 31. P. 
JBy the Rev . William B. Whitehead , 
A. 31. Vicar v/Twiverton t Somerset . 

* Wealth of Nations. 


were amongst the sages of antiquity, and 
may be found even amongst the infidels 
of modern times, some few individuals, 
who rejecting all idea of religious motives, <| 
and professing to be influenced solely by 
a love of virtue, and a natural abhorrence 
of vice ; have not only abstained from any 
gross violations of moral duty, but have 
been encited to eminent displays of forti- 
tude in the endurance of affliction, of 
temperance in the midst of pleasures, and 
of justice in defiance of the strongest 
temptations of self-interest; yet it were 
sufficient to reply — that wc must not form 
our judgment of the great multitude of 
mankind from a few splendid exceptions, 
and those too, men of recluse and philoso- 
phic habits: nor will it be easy to ascei- 
tain, notwithstanding tlu; tenets which 
they might openly profess, how far they 
might not yield to the secict influence of 
those mote poweiftd motives which they 
were accustomed publicly to disown ; how 
far they might not inwardly 4 believe and 
tremble.' 

44 Neither can we place any reliance 
on that sense of honour, or the apprehen- 
sion of forfeiting the esteem of men, 
which some affect to consider a sufficient 
safeguard for the interests of morality ; 
for these motives also are limited m their 
operation to a compaiatively few j— they 
are calculated at the most to influence 
only the outward behaviour ; and must 
necessanly give encouragement to every 
species of hypocrisy and deceit. Nay, 
let the infidel invest them with every 
conti ouling powei which they can possi- 
bly exercise over the mind of man ; — yet 
what would they avail against a strong 
temptation of self-interest, where not only 
the advantage to lie obtained, by violating 
the principles of stnct morality, shall 
seem infinitely superior to any considera- 
tions of wcildly esteem, but shall more- 
over promise either a fair chance of con- 
cealment, or, which is almost equivalent 
to it, that the extent of the advantage, if 
successful, would be suflTcient to silence 
all reproach, or at least to secure them 
from any of its more serious effects ? 

There is indeed no other consideration 
which can exert an adequate and abiding 
controul over the heart and the actions 
of men, but the belief of an Almighty 
Providence, and the dread of a judgment 
to come : because there is no other motive 
which can enter into the deep recesses of 
the soul, can arouse the slumbering ener- 
gies of conscience, or destroy every de- 
lusive expectation of the sinner, that he 
shall ultimately escape the punishment 
which he has deserved. 
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u The influence, however, of these fun- 
damental doctrines of religion in regulating 
human conduct, will necessarily be pro- 
portioned to -the truth and purity of the 
notions which arc entertained of the nature 
of the Supreme Being, and to the know- 
ledge we possess of the divine attributes 
and perfections. But, clouded and ob- 
scured as these truths certainly weie by 
the ignorance and supeistition of the Gen- 
tile world, they were, nevertheless, even 
in this imperfect state, of the highest im- 
portance to the support of whatever virtue 
,and moiahty was to be found amongst 
men. And it is a most remarkable fact, 
which foicibly illustrates the intimate and 
indissoluble connection between morality 
and religion, that eveiy system of civil 
polity, which has ever existed in the 
world, from the remotest period of au- 
thentic history, has been uniformly built 
upon this foundation ; and has endeavoured 
to procure obedience to its institutions by 
cherishing in *lhe minds of its citizens the 
awful sanctions of leligion. Even that 
piofoundly learned and ingenious writer, 
who laboured to establish one illustiious 
exception to this general principle of le- 
gislation, and to demonstrate the divine 
authority of the Jewish lawgiver from the 
omission of this important sanction of a 
ful me state of reward and punishment,— 
he expressly rests his hypothesis upon this 
very point; that such a belief is essential 
to tile existence and support of civil so- 
ciety ; that no other society of men was 
ever known to exist, where such a belief 
was not inculcated ; and that lliercfoie the 
Jewish polity, if it wanted this essential 
support, could not possibly have been 
sustained through so long a penod, with- 
out a miracle, without the immediate in- 
terposition of the Almighty ; — and thence 
draws his conclusion that the legation of 
Moses was divine. 

“ If such then be the powerful influence 
of religious motives over the minds of 
men, m restraining the indulgence of their 
inordinate passions, and rendering them 
obedient to the laws of society, and the 
obligations of moral duty-— even when 
those motives are but dimly seen through 
the mists of superstition and error, — how 
transcend antly beneficial must be the ef- 
fects which we might icasonably hope to 
derive from the influence of Christianity 
as the great and governing principle of 
human conduct I — a religion which affords 
us the most pure and sublime ideas of the 
divine nature and perfections, and teaches 
us, in the most clear and impressive lan- 
guage, * what manner of persons we ought 
to be in all holy conversation and godli- 


ness ;* which requires, us in every scene 
and circumstance of our lives ‘ to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with our God:’ — a religion, iri "slioit, 
whose end and aim is most emphatically 
expressed in die burden of rhat angelic 
hymn — ‘ Glory to God in the Highest; 
on earth peace, good will towards men !' 
And it ; s unquestionably tine, that the 
more nearly we confoim ourselves to 
this perfect system of Christian morality, 
the more we suffer the hopes and fears of 
the Gospel to nile in our hearts, and to 
influence die practice of our lives ; so 
much the more shall we abound in every 
good word and work ; so much the more 
shall we contribute to strengthen the 
foundations of social happiness and virtue ; 
and to promote, as far as in us lies, the 
present and future welfaie of mankind.” 
P. 7. 

The Clergy Vindicated : a Sermon , 
preached in the Chur Mi of St, 
Sepulchre , Snow I Jill , London , 
on Tuesday , April 29, 1823; at 
the Visitation of the Venerable 
Joseph Holden Pott , Archdeacon 
of London. Published by desire 
of the Archdeacon and Clergy . 
By Robert Naves, A.M. Rector 
of Al that lows, London Wall, 
Archdeacon of Stafford , $(\ 4 T * 
Pp. 24. Rivingtons. 182*3. 

This discourse is, a s its title im- 
ports, a vindication, and, a> our 
readers will readily admit from the 
extracts, which we shall give, an 
able vindication of the Clergy from 
the calumnies with which they are 
assailed. 

The passage of Scripture selected 
by the Archdeacon for the occasion, 
is that in which the Apostle Paul 
asserts his claim to the title of a 
sincere preacher of the Apostle of 
Christ. “ Our exhortation/* &'c. 
This same claim the Archdeacon 
advances on grounds scarcely less 
strong, in behalf of the martyrs and 
coufessors of our own Church — 
“ martyrs as undaunted as any that 
stand sainted in the calendar : con- 
fessors who were ready to sac ri flee 
their all, rather than relinquish a 
single article of faith — men whose 
lives were holy, and whose deaths 
3 H 2 
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were at once a loss and an example 
to the world/* and a pledge 41 of 
their sin cere and disinterested faith. 7 ' 
Having passed on them this high 
and merited eulogium, he proceeds 
to challenge for their successors, 
the Clergy of the present day, the 
same character for disinterested- 
ness and sincerity in the profession 
of the truth. 

'* Taught in the same schools, educated 
in the same principles of faith and practice, 
looking up to them with habitual venera- 
tion, as our instructors and examples, is it 
not to be presumed with reasonable confi- 
dence, that under similar trials, we also 
should exhibit the same constancy and 
firmness P. 8. 

The opposite assertion is repelled 
with honest indignation ; arid shewn 
to be wilhout ail proof, aud con- 
trary to all probability. 

4t If in these solemn places, and these 
more solemn services, in the sight of God 
and man, wc could utter falsehoods which 
our hearts reject, and plead for doctrines 
which we neither feel nor believe, there 
could not be in existence any beings more 
hateful or moie contemptible/’ l\ 11. 

“ So extensive and so base a system of 
deception, if it could exist, could not long 
be carried on in seeict. It must betray it- 
self in 'artous ways, especially in this cri- 
tical and enquning age. But though un- 
happdy, through the weakness or corrup- 
tion of natuie, th #, re are sometimes found 
among us men who disgrace their calling, 
and violate their acknowledged duties, yet 
of one who should renounce the faith, or 
favour infidelity, au example cannot per- 
il aps be produced. 

44 The truth is, as it ought to be, and as 
every serious Christian would expect, that 
the Clergy are of all men the most firm be- 
lievers : and why ? For this plain reason ; 
because they study their leligum with most 
diligence. The proofs of Christianity are 
so many and so various, that though they 
may be, in a general way, made popular 
and intelligible, (and have been happily, 
by the labours of some among our brethren, 
now at rest) yet they cannot be fully inves- 
tigated and understood without much study 
and attention. This study is among the 
proper occupations of the Clergy ; parti- 
cularly of those who enjoy sufficient leisure 
to pursue it to the utmost : they arc led to 
it by duty, they are attracted no less 
Strongly, I can fearlessly assert, by incli- 
nation. Every man of common honesty 
must wish to satisfy his own mind, upon 
those points which be engages to explain and 
enforce tp others ; and it is only when he 


has so satisfied himself, that he can teach, 
explain, and exhort, in public or in private, 
with energy and effect. 

“ We therefore, for our own sakes, di- 
ligently study the proofs of onr religion ; 
and because wc study them, we become 
the most firm of believers. Whoever does 
the same, will assuredly believe as we do. 
The evidences of Christianity are irresisti- 
ble. when rightly known. The histoiical 
proofs of the facts ; the evidence of prophe- 
cies fulfilled, or in manilest progress to ful- 
filment ; the internal evidence of the sacred 
writings, examined in every possible way; 
any one of these singly, if weighed and es- 
timated without prejudice, is sufficient to 
make a firm believer. Altogether, they 
afford a weight of testimony, not to be pa- 
ralleled in any other subject of human be- 
lief. Hence is it, that they who study re- 
ligion most, become by necessary conse- 
quence, the most steady and rational be- 
lievers. They who object to it, or deny it, 
arc usually either superficial m their know- 
ledge, blinded by their passions, or altoge* 
ther ignorant, at least on that subject. 
Conviction follows knowledge ; objections 
vanish upon examination ; but a general re- 
jection tequires neither deep research, nor 
even rational thought. 

" The Clergy are so educated, that they 
cannot be entirely ignorant. Learning and 
talents must differ among them, as in any 
other extensive class of men ; but, to a 
certain degree, the Clergy now must he in- 
formed, before they can be admitted to 
their sacred calling. And how are they 
educated? Not in seciet cloisters, among 
men who dictate to them what they ruu^t 
beiieve, win ther they approve it oi not,; 
but in the light and publicity of general in- 
formation. Instructed, as others aie, in 
the abstract arts of reasoning, anil in the 
strict and mathematical application of them ; 
not kept in ignorance of any progicss that 
philosophy or science may have made ; but 
so enlightened as to be fail ly qualified to 
enter into any liberal profession they may 
finally adopt. 

44 Thus prepared, their destination for the 
sacred office is usually a deliberate choice, 
made at a mature age, in full possession of 
their powers of understanding, and after a 
necessary preparation in the study of di- 
vinity. Is it to be believed that, under such 
circumstances, any man, in tlieuncorrupted 
sincerity and integrity of youth, would en- 
gage to support through life what he thought 
an imposition, or to teach what he did not 
himself consider as the truth ? It is not, in 
fact, believed, by any but the most deplor- 
ably ignorant; though frequently insinuated 
by those, whose object it is to delude and 
mislead that very ignorance. To vilify the 
Clergy is a favourite engine in the hands of 
all who labour to subvert religion. It is, 
pei haps, the engine most in favour with 
theta, because it is most easily employed. 
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It requires no more than to apply to them, 
without icgaid to tiutli, whatever has been 
said at any time, of known deceivers in reli- 
gion; and to impute to the whole body the 
errors 01 offences of a few. By the same 
arts, any extensive class of men may be 
attacked. It is exactly thus that nobility 
has at times been rendered odious by repub- 
lican agitators; and the framers or adminis- 
trator of law, by those whose lives uud 
principles were lawless. 

" These allegations, in the present case, 
do not deceive many, except those who 
wish to he deceived ; peisons who fly to in- 
fidelity, as a shelter for their vices; who 
1 hate the light, and refuse to come to the 
light, because their deeds die evil.* For 
though it is our duty, and let me say our 
inclinat ion too, to persevere in our appointed 
task, tlnough 1 honour and dishonour, 
through evil icport and good report*.* yet 
never peih.ips had the Clergy, as a body, 
less teaman than at present to compLin of 
the estimation in winch they are goueially 
held. Respect is every where admitted to 
be their due,*and is a due most willingly 
paid. The occasional distresses of their 
lamilies, for want of adequate provision, 
open the hearts and hands of nearly all who 
have ability to give, and the sacred charac- 
ter is at once a pledge of confidence, to all 
who have children to entrust for instruction 
in learning, or guidance in sound principles. 
Experience has abundantly proved that they 
well deserve this confidence; and that their 
conduct as private teacher*- is exactly con- 
formable to their public exhortations. This 
advantage is the more completely enjoyed, 
because infidelity, as a fashion, no longer 
exists, among the educated classes. While 
it was in a manner new among us, and 
passed under the seducing name of free- 
thinking, it spread for a time to an alarming 
extent : and then too the ‘ Causes of the 
contempt of the Clergy* were thought 
worthy of enquiry by their friends. Those 
causes, as then enumeiated, can hardly be 
said, at present, to exist ; and contempt is 
no longer to be feared, except where an in- 
dividual unhappily degrades himself, by 
forgetting his proper character. 

“ The public voice is on our side, and let 
it be our care, my brethren, to make it 
more and more decidedly our own : € not as 
pleasing men,* but as being seen and known 
by them, to be the diligent servants of God. 
That while we are made manifest unto him, 
w.e may be manifest also to the consciences 
of men. I sec no reason whatever to fear 
that this will not he the case. The first 


glory of our Church subsists in the writings 
of those men, the fathers and founders of it, 
to whose sincerity I have already called 
your recollection. That sincerity still lives 
and breathes in their works; every thing 
that sound learning, deep research, acute 
discernment, natural eloquence, powerful 
reasoning, can give to stamp a value upon 
human compositions, is abundantly conspi- 
cuous m their woiks ■ and enforced with 
such an earnestness of piety and zeal, as 
must, if duly considered, convince the most 
reluctant reader But though these illus- 
trious men may be m some points umivalled, 
they have not ever wanted able and worthy 
successors. Even within the present cen- 
tury, such theological woiks have been pro- 
duced as will stand the test of ages, and 
evince to all posterity the unwearied energy 
of their now living authois, in the cause of 
truth and holmes*.” P. 11. 

The discourse is ..concluded with 
the following animating and con- 
soling words. 

“ Finally, my brethren, let us not be dis- 
mayed. While God and Christ are defied, 
we should not cheiish a hope to escape 
from iiisull. But, as truth itself has pro- 
nounced, that ‘the gates ol hell shall not 
prevail* against the faith, so neither, (let us 
confide) will any machinations of perverse 
men prevail against a church which God 
hasp mi tied unto himself, in a manner so 
peculiar. Formed without rage or violence, 
upon patient and rational investigation ; 
rejecting all that was unsoflfh.d, but not 
through prejudice, or party heat; nor 
abandoning any thing, that hole the stamp 
of primitive piety, oi scriptuia! authority. 
Sanctified by the blood of Martyrs, who, 
when they had, with patient steps, traced 
out the truth, amidst the darkness in which 
time had plunged it, boldly went to death, 
nay even lejoiced to be thought worthy to 
suffer, rather than deny, what God had 
thus enabled them to learn. In their prin- 
ciples we have been taught, and since, 
through the mercy ot God, we are hitherto 
exempted from their trials, let ns not be de- 
jected or dismayed by any thing that the 
machinations of evil men can possibly con- 
trive against us. Truth will ultimately 
triumph ; but whether we are destined to 
see that glory, or to suffer during its pre- 
paration, our duty is the same ; to proceed, 
without sloth or weariness, in the task we 
have undertaken, and at all times ‘to 
speak, not as pleasing men, but God which 
trieth our hearts.* ” P. 17, 


“ * 2 Cor. vi. 8,” 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge . 

May 27. — The Anniversary Din- 
ner of this Society took place at the 
Freemasons' Hail. It was deeply 
regretted that His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (President) 
and the other Arch bishops and the 
Bishops, who had Parliamentary 
duty to attend, were unavoidably 
absent from the meeting of the So- 
ciety, in consequence of a debate in 
the House of Lords on the Mar- 
riage Act. The assemblage of 
members, however, on the occasion 
was very numerous. The Report 
for the last year was most gratify- 
ing. It shewed that the efforts of 
the Society, within that period, to 
promote the vast benefits for which 
it was instituted, were great almost 
beyond the example of any former 
year. 

The account of the total number 
of Bibles, Arc. issued to members on 
the terms of the Society granted 
gratuitously on special application 
and delivered to members for their 
gratuitous distribution , was as fol- 
lows : — 

Bibles 39,550 

New Testaments and \ __ 

Psalters j ° 7 ’ 404 

Common Prayer Books .. 103,320 
Other bound Books •••• 8G,042 

Small Tracts, ball-bound } ^54 

Ac i 

Books and Papers (for \ 720 

gratuitous distribution) S ~ ’ 

Total L,400,711 

The receipts, during the last year, 
towards the General Designs of the 
Society, were 57,714/. 195. lid., 
leaving in the hands of the Trea- 
surer a balance of 382/. 1$. ; and 
towards the East India Mission * 
222 6/. 85. 3d., leaving a balance of 
only 89/. 9$. 

It appeared also that the system 
of Parochial Lending Libraries , 
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lately established under the sanction 
of the Society, has been most bene- 
ficially progressive. 

The business of the day derived 
great interest from the presence of 
lliw Grace the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, who, in the absentee of His 
Grace the President, took the chair, 
supported by Lord Kenyon on his 
right hand, and the Bishop elect of 
Calcutta, (Dr. Heher,) on his left. 

The health of Ilis Grace the Pre- 
sident, as also of the Lord Bishop 
of London, was drunk with the ac- 
customed demonstrations of the 
most affectionate and dutiful re- 
spect. The health of the Bishop 
elect of Calcutta having been drunk, 
he returned thanks with great feel- 
ing, and took occasion to pay some 
high and well-deserved compliments 
to the memory of the late excellent 
Bishop Middleton, which did ho- 
nour to the head and heart of Dr. 
Ileber. 

The health of Ilis Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin having been 
proposed by Lord Kenyon and 
drunk with great warmth by the 
Society, His Grace, in returning 
thanks, spoke at some length, and 
in a style of chaste and manly elo- 
quence, which commanded general 
admiration. After expressing the 
high gratification which he received 
from the Society’s report for the last 
year, His Grace proceeded to ad- 
vert particularly to the Irish Brauch 
of the United Church. He said 
that he rejoiced at the Union of 
the Established Churches in the two 
countries, and was convinced, that 
the welfare of the united Church of 
this realm, and the cause of religion 
throughout the Christian world, 
were deeply concerned in the pros- 
perity of the Irish portion of the 
Established Church. 

His Grace then expressed, in a 
very feeling manner, the grateful 
sense of the friends of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland toward the 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge for the important assist- 
ance which the Society had afforded 
to its kindred institution in that 
country : and he dwelt most im- 
pressively on the necessity of the 
supporters of the true principles of 
the Establishment continuing with 
earnest zeal to maintain those prin- 
ciples on 'a ground which should 
comprehend the sound interests of 
the whole United Church. He la- 
* men ted that the part of the Church 
with which he was more immediate- 
ly connected, appeared to he in a 
condition to require rather than to 
give assistance: and lie traced her 
present difficulties, in a great de- 
gree to the well-known act of agist, 
ment — an act pulsed under unfortu- 
nate circifaistances, hv an Irish 
parliament ; and an act, which (as 
our readers probably know) has been 
generally and justly condemned. 
That act of former days, immedi- 
ately deprived the Established 
Clergy, especially in the South of 
Ireland, of so great a part of their 
subsistence, that it was found neces- 
sary, at that time, to* form numer- 
ous and large unions of parishes, in 
order to obtain even moderate pro- 
visions for the incumbents. 

His Grace, therefore, said, that 
the act of agistment passed in for- 
mer times, had necessarily reduced 
in a great degree, the power of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and 
its means of spreading the princi- 
ples of the reformed religion in that 
country, by causing a lamentable 
inadequacy of the number of the 
Established Clergy ; but that he had 
the high satisfaction to state, that 
the Government and the Episcopacy 
of Ireland have been labouring to 
remove the evils , of which the act of 
agistment was originally a chief 
cause . His Grace added, that he 
was particularly desirous to impress 
the meeting with a just sense of the 
laudable efforts of the Government 
in Ireland, seconded by the Prelacy 
in that country, to remove the evils 
to which he alluded, by dissolving 
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parochial unions , which were long 
since the immediate consequence of 
the act of agistment. To this im- 
portant object, he said, all exertions 
should be directed ; for that other- 
wise the Established Clergy in Ire- 
land would be still inadequate to 
discharge effectually the great duties 
assigned to them, for the public be- 
nefit, and the extension of the estab- 
lished religion in their country . 

June 12. — The Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Charity- Schools within 
the Cities of London, Westminster, 
Southwark, and parts adjacent, was 
held at the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. On ill is most interesting 
occasion, an eloquent and impres- 
sive Sermon was preached by the 
Right llevereud Father in God, 
Reginald, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
from St. Luke vii. 22. “ To the 
Poor the Gospel is preached.'* 

June 13. The following valedic- 
tory Address was delivered by 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, at a 
Special General Meeting of the 
Society, to the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, previously to his de- 
parture for India, in presence of 

His Giacc the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, (President ;) his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin ; the Right Rev. 
the Bishops of London, St. David’s, Ches- 
ter, Llandaif, Bristol, and Calcutta; the 
Right Honourable the Loids Kenyon and 
Lilford; the Very Rev. the Dean of Car- 
lisle ; Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart.; 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. , the Venerable the 
Archdeacons of London, St. Alban’s, Col- 
chester, Stafford, Cleveland, and Nor- 
thampton ; tiie Hon. and Rev. Master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge ; and a 
large assemblage of Members of the So- 
ciety. 

My Lord BisHor of Calcutta, 
Your preparations for the arduous voy- 
age, which you are about to undertake, 
being now so. far advanced towards then- 
completion as to preclude the expectation 
that you will again, at least for a long se- 
ries of years, be enabled to attend the 
Meetings of this Society, it has been 
resolved, and all must admit the propriety 
and expediency of the resolution, that a 
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Valedictory Address should be delivered 
to your Lordship on the present occasion. 
The highly responsible and honourable 
situation, which you have been recently 
appointed to till, is intimately connected 
with objects, to which the attention of 
the Society has, for more than a century, 
been directed. They would, therefore, sub- 
ject themselves to a charge — of all others 
most abhorrent from their real character 
and feelings — a cbaige of indifference and 
inattention to the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants of Hindostan, did they not 
seize the opportunity, before your depar- 
ture for those distant regions, of publicly 
expressing the deep, the intense interest, 
which they take in the success of your fu- 
ture labours. 

But while I acknowledge the peculiar 
propriety of the resolution, I must be per- 
mitted to state my unfeigned rpgret that 
its execution has not been entrusted to 
abler hands. When it was proposed to me 
to uudertake the office of delivering the 
present Address, I was not insensible to 
the difficulty of the task, in which I was 
about to engage. Every approach, which 
I have since made to the subject, has con- 
firmed me in the conviction of my inability 
to do it justice — to produce any thing 
which should not be alike miwoithy of 
your Lordship’s distinguished reputation, 
and of the reasonable expectation of the 
Audience, by which I am surrounded. 

Happily, however, for me it is not re- 
quisite that I should enter upon the vari- 
ous important and interesting topics, which 
the occasion unavoidably suggests. In con- 
templating your elevation to the Episcopal 
Office, it is impossible to separate that 
event from the influence, which it must 
necessarily have upon the spiritual interests 
of the subjects of our Indian empire ; of 
an cmpiie scarcely infciior iu extent to 
that of Home in the plenitude of her pow- 
er, and containing millions of our fellow- 
creatuics, who are yet strangers to the 
saving truths of the Gospel. How grand, 
how overwhelming a subject is here pre- 
sented to the contemplation! A subject, 
in which the most exalted intellect may 
find a fit opportunity for the display of all 
its powers; but fiom which ordinary minds 
must shrink oppressed by the humiliating 
consciousness of their owir insufficiency 1 
Great, therefore, is the relief which I have 
dei ived from the reflection, that the de- 
sign of the present Address neither re- 
quires, nor even permits, me to expatiate 
in this ample field. It would be no less 
presumptuous in me, than foreign from the 
intention of the Society, were I to oc- 
cupy your time and that of this Meeting 
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in detailing my own opinions respecting 
the most effectual mode of communicating 
the blessings of Christianity to the nations 
of Hindostan, or in offering your Loi dsliip 
my advice lespecting the course, which it 
is expedient for you to pursue in dis- 
charging the duties of your high station. 
My province is simply to express to you 
the feelings, with which the Society re- 
gard your appointment to the superintend- 
ance of the Indian Dtocesef and to be- 
speak your protection and support for the 
efforts which they have long made, and, 
with the blessing of Providence, shall . 
never cease to make to diffuse the know- 
ledge of the Gospel throughout that vast 
Continent. 

Yet, I trust, that you, my Right Reve- 
rend Brother, and that the rest of this 
respectable Assembly will not charge me 
with improperly digressing from the im- 
mediate business of the day, if I briefly 
advert to the change, which lias been ef- 
fected iu the prospects of the Society, 
since a similar Address was delivered in 
this place. Strongly as the Society were 
impressed with the conviction that the 
formation of a Church Establishment af- 
forded the only secure inode of romrmmi- 
eatmg the blessings of Christianity to our 
Eastern Empire — firm and deeply-rooted 
as was their confidence in the zeal, the 
discretion, the ability of Hun to whom 
the government of that Establishment was 
to be committed — they were, still, too 
sensible how short-sighted aie the views oS 
man, and how frail the nature of all his 
expectations, not to feel some anxiety and 
apprehension respecting the success of the 
newly-adopted measures. 

Nine years have now elapsed since your 
lamented Predecessor entered upon the 
discharge of his Episcopal functions; and 
that, which then could only afford a sub- 
ject for conjecture and for hope, has be- 
come a matter of retrospect and of cer- 
tainty. All the accounts, which have reach- 
ed the Society, concur in stating, that the 
new measures have been attended with 
more complete success than from the 
shortness of time, (luring which they have 
been in operation, the most sanguine could 
have ventured to anticipate. Many of the 
impediments, which directly, or indirectly 
retarded the reception of the Gospel, have 
been removed. The establishment of a 
visible Church lias opened an asylum to 
the convert from the taunts and injuries 
of the professors of his former faith. The 
progressive improvement effected in the 
lives and conversation of the European 
settlers has deprived the natives of one of 
their most powerful arguments against the 
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truth of Christianity. They no longer look 
upon us as mere conquerors, greedy only 
of wealth and of dominion ; but as a vir- 
tuous and religious people, not less supe- 
rior to them in moral goodness than in 
Civilization and manners — in justice and 
benevolence than in arts and arms. Their 
attachment to their caste. Which seemed 
to present the most formidable obstacles 
to their conversion, has been overcome. 
The mists, which enveloped their under- 
standings, arc last dissolving before the 
irradiating influence of Sacred Truth. The 
supeistitious dread, with which they re- 
# garded their deities, is giving place to 
juster conceptions of the Divine Nature; 
and the piie^s of the idol of Juggernaut 
are compelled to bewail the decreasing 
numbers and diminished zeal of his vo- 
taries. 

What a variety of emotions is the cheer- 
ing prospect, which has at length opened 
upon us, calculated to excite ! What gra- 
titude to Almighty God for the blessing, 
which he has been pleased to bestow upon 
the labours of the infant Church ! What 
reverence for the memory of the distin- 
guished Prelate, whose wisdom and piety 
have, under the direction of Providence, 
conducted those labours to so successful 
an issue ! How powerful an encourage- 
ment does it hold out, how strict an obli- 
gation does it impose, sledfastly to perse- 
vere in the prosecution of those holy de- 
signs, till the triumph over the powers of 
darkness in our Indian empire shall be 
complete, and no other vestige of the an- 
cient idolatry shall remain than the desert- 
ed temples of the divinities, who were its 
objects. Nothing now appears to be 
wanting but that the number of labourers 
should bear a due proportion to the abun- 
dance of the harvest which is spread 
before them ; and our confidence in the 
enlightened piety of our Rulers forbids the 
supposition, 'that this want will long re- 
main unsupplied. Rut, I must no longer 
detain you from the immediate business of 
the day. 

My Lord, the Society for Pro- 
moting Chistian Knowledge desire to 
offer to your Lordship their sincere con- 
gratulations upon your elevation to v the 
Episcopal See of Calcutta. 

They derive from your^ppointraent 
to this high office the certain assurance, 
that all the advantages, which theybave 
anticipated from the formation of a 
Ohtireh Establishment in India, will be 
realized ; and that the various plans for 
the diffusion of true religion amongst its 
inhabitants, which have been so wisely 
.laid and so auspiciously commenced by 
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your lamented Predecessor, will, under 
your superintcndauceafid control, advance 
with a steady and uninterrupted progress. 
They ground this assurance upon the rare 
union of intellectual and moral qualities, 
which combine to form your character. 
They ground it upon the stedfaslness of 
purpose, with which, from the period of 
your admission into the ministry, you have 
exclusively dedicated your time and 
talents to the peculiar studies of your 
sacred profession ; abandoning that human 
learning, in which you had already shewif 
that yon were capable of attaining the 
highest excellence, and renouncing the 
certain prospect of literary fame. But 
above all, they ground this assurance upon 
the signal proof of self-devotion, which you 
have given by your acceptance of the 
Episcopal office. With respect to any 
other individual, who had been placed at 
the head oT the Church Establishment in 
India, a suspicion might have been enter- 
tained that some, worldly desire, some 
feeling of ambition mingled itself with the 
motives, by which be was actuated. But 
in your case such a suspicion would be 
destitute even of the semblance of truth. 
Every enjoyment, which a well-regulated 
mind can deiivc from the possession of 
weal tli, was placed within your reach. 
Every avenue to professional distinction 
and dignity, if they had been the objects 
of your solicitude, lay open before you. 
What then was the motive which could 
incline you to quit your native land? To 
exchange the delights of borne for a tedious 
voyage to distant regions? To separate 
yourself from the friends, with whom you 
had conversed from your earliest years ? 
What, but an ardent wish to become the 
instrument of good to others? An holy 
zeal in your Master's service? A firm 
persuasion that it was your bounden duty 
to submit yourself unreservedly to His 
disposal — to shrink from no labour which 
He might impose— to count no sacrifice 
hard which He might require? 

Of the benefits, Which will arise to 
the Indian Church from a spirit of self- 
devotion so pure and so disinterested, tire 
Society feel, that it is impossible to form 
an exaggerated estimate. Nor has this 
act of self-devotion been the result of 
sudden impulse : it has been performed 
after serious reflection, and with an ac- 
curate knowledge of the difficulties, by 
which your path will be obstructed. You 
have not engaged in this holy warfare 
without previously counting the cost. So 
deeply Were you impressed with the re- 
sponsibility, which must attach to the 
Episcopal office in India, that yon best* 

3 l 
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tated to accept it. With that diffidence, 
which is the surest 1 characteristic of great 
talents and great virtues, you doubted 
your own sufficiency. But upon maturer 
deliberation you felt, that a Call was made 
upon you : a call — to disobey which would 
argue a culpable distrust of the protection 
of Him who made it. You assured your- 
self that the requisite strength would be 
supplied by the same Almighty Power, 
which imposed the burthen. Amongst 
the circumstances which have attended 
*your recent appointment, the Society 
dwell upon this with peculiar satisfaction ; 
inasmuch as it forms a striking feature of 
resemblance between your Lordship and 
your lamented Predecessor ; Who, like 
you, originally felt, and like you, subse- 
quently overcame a reluctance to under- 
take the administration of the Indian 
Diocese. 

Before that accomplished Prelate 
quitted his native shores, which he was, 
alas ! destined never to revisit, this So- 
cietYj in a Valedictory Address, entreated 
him to honour with Ins countenance and 
protection their exertions for the propaga- 
tion and maintenance of the Christian Re- 
ligion in the East. They stated their exer- 
tions to consist in sending out Missionaries ; 
in procuring Translations mto the Dialects 
of Hindostan of the Scriptures and the 
Liturgy of our Church, and distributing 
them throughout the country ; and in en- 
couraging the Erection of Schools for the 
Instruction of Children as well of Euro- 
peans as of Natives. They further invited 
his attention to the formation of Institu- 
tions in imitation of the Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committees, which had about that 
period been established in different parts 
of England and Wales. 

In the Designs recommended to his 
notice by the Society, your lamented 
Predecessor was pleased to promise his 
cordial co-operation. Under his fostering 
care Committees were formed in the three 
Presidencies and in Ceylon, from the la- 
bours of which the most beneficial results 
have arisen. The limits, which the So- 
ciety must prescribe to themselves in the 
present Address, will not allow them to 
enter into a minute detail of their results. 
Yet they cannot deny themselves the gra- 
tification of particularly referring to the 
re-establishment of the Vepery Mission 
Press through the interposition of the 
Madras Committee; a measure fraught 
With the most important benefits to the 
cause of the Gospel, since it supplies the 
.means of diffusing through the whole of 
Southern India the word <9 f knowledge and 
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The same conntenance, with which 
your Predecessor honoured their past la- 
bours, the Society now entreat your 
Lordship to bestow upon their future 
exertions. The nature of the objects to 
which those exertions are directed will, we 
are assured, of itself constitute, in your 
estimation, a sufficient title to your sup- 
port. Yet we cannot but indulge the 
hope, that you will be induced to regaid 
them with an eye of especial favour by the 
consideration, that they pr6ceed from the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Though you have been 
precluded by the distance of your resi 
dence from the Metropolis, and by more 
pressing avocations, from attending the 
meetings and takiug an active part in the 
business of tbe Society, still ample proofs 
have foot been wanting of your friendly 
disposition towards them. Your name has 
long been enrolled in the list of their 
members; and they feel both pleasure aud 
gratitude, when they reflect, that you con- 
descended to close your ministeiial la- 
bours in this country by a discourse deli- 
vered at their request, and, if they may be 
allowed to use the expression, in their 
service. 

It now only remains to assure your 
Lordship, if such an assurance is indeed 
necessary, that in quitting your native 
land you bear with you the esteem and the 
regret of the Society. Though icinoved 
to a distant quarter of the globe, you will 
still be preseut to our thoughts. Every 
event, which befals you, will be to its a 
subject of the liveliest iuterest : and with 
our prayers for the success of your public 
labours, we shall mingle our petitions for 
your personal safety and welfare ; humbly 
beseeching the Giver of all good gifts, that 
he will be pleased to shower his choicest 
earthly blessings on your head, till he shall 
at length call you, in ttie fulness of age 
and honour, to receive that eternal reward, 
which he has reserved in his heavenly 
kingdom for those, who are the instruments 
of “ turning many unto righteousness/* 

To this Address the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta made the following reply : 

May it please your Grace and 
My Lords, particularly my Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. 

It may ue easily supposed that the 
present is to me a very awful moment — 
both when I consider the persons, in whose 
presence I stand ; the occasion, on which 
we have been called together; the charge, 
which l have just received ; and the So- 
ciety, on whose part those admirable 
and affectionate counsels have been ad- 
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dressed to me. 1 cannot recollect without 
very solemn and mingled feelings of grati. 
tude for the trust, which has been reposed 
in me, and of alarm for the responsibility 
which I have incurred, how much I have 
been honoured by the kindness and confi- 
dence of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the remark- 
able and most honourable interest, which 
this Society has always evinced in the 
welfare of the Indian Church. I cannot 
forget, that it was this Society, which ad- 
ministered the wants, and directed the 
energies of the first Protestant. Mission- 
aries to Hirulostan ; that, under its aus- 
pices, at a later period, Swartz, and 
Gericke, and Kolhoff, went forth to sow 
the seeds of light and happiness in that 
benighted country; and that, still more 
recently, within these sacred walls (for 
sacred I will venture to call them, when I 
consider the purposes, to which they arc 
devoted, and the prayers, by which they 
are hallowed) Bishop Middleton bade 
adieu to that country, which he loved, and 
to that (’lun ch, of which he was one of the 
brightest ornaments. With such examples 
of learning and holiness around me, with 
such models of Christian zeal before me, I 
may well be acquitted of assumed humi- 
lity, when I profess a deep and painful 
sense of my own insufficiency ; and feel, 
that where so much has been done, and 
where so much remains to do, far greater 
energies and talents than mine will be ne- 
cessary either to fulfil the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the Christian world, or to 
avoid falling short — far short — of the 
achievements of my admirable Prede- 
cessor. 

With such difficulties, and under such a 
a responsibility my hope must be, and is, 
in the councils and countenances of your 
Grace, and of the other distinguished 
Rulers of the English Church, whom I see 
around me ; and it is therefore, that I could 
almost feel disposed to lament as a defici- 
ency in the eloquent and pathetic Address 
of the Right Reverend Prelate, to whose 
kind notice of me I am so deeply in- 
debted, that he has professedly waved all 
detailed explanation of his ideas respecting 
that line of conduct, which, in my si- 
tuation, is most likely to conduce to, and 
accelerate the triumph of the Gospel 
among the Heathen. I regret this the 
more, since, in a recent admirable Sermon 
by the same distinguished person, he has 
shown us, how remarkably he is qualified 
to offer counsels of such a nature. Most 
gladly, I am convinced, we should all, and 
most gladly, above all, should I have be- 
come his echo t heart of feeding the 


flock of Christ, and teaching^and persuad- 
ing the things, which belong to the king- 
dom of God. But, though his modesty, 
lias withheld him from the task, I will 
still hope to profit by his assistance in 
private for the execution of that awful and 
overpowering enterprize, which, (if I 
know my own heart) I can truly say, I 
undertake not in my own strength, but in 
an humble reliance on the piaycrs and 
counsels of the good and the wise, and on 
that assistance, above all, which, whoso- 
ever seeks it faithfully, shall never fail of 
receiving. 

Nor, my Lord Archbishop, will I seek 
to dissemble my conviction, that, slow as 
the growth of truth must be in a soil so 
strange and hitherto so spiritually barren, 
distant as the period may be when any 
very considerable proportion of the natives 
of India shall lift up their hands to the 
Lord of Hosts, yet, in the degice of pro- 
giess which has been made, enough of pro- 
mise is given to remove all despondency 
as to the eventual issue of our labours. 
When we recollect, that one hundred 
years have scarcely passed away, since the 
first Missionaries of this Society essayed, 
under every imaginable circumstance of 
difficulty aud discouragement, to plant 
their grain of mustard-seed in the Car- 
natic : when we look back to those 
apostolic Men with few resources, save 
what this Society supplied to them : with- 
out encouragement without support ; com- 
pelled to commit themselves, not to the 
casual hospitality , but to the systematic 
and bigoted inhospilaUty of the natives; 
seated in the street, because no house 
would receive them ; acquiring a new aud 
difficult language, at the doois of the 
schools, fioni the children tracing their 
letters on the sand; can we refrain not 
only from admiring the faith and patience 
of those eminent Saints, but from com- 
paring their situation with the port which 
Christianity now assumes in the East, and 
indulging the hope, that one century 
more, and the thousands of converts which 
our Missionaries already number, may be 
extended into a mighty multitude, who 
will look back with gratitude to this So- 
ciety as the first dispenser of those 
sacred truths which will then be their 
guide and their consolation. What would 
have been the feelings ofSwartz,( c< cl^rum 
et venerabile nomen Gentibus to whom 
even the Heatheu, whom lie failed to con- 
vince, looked up as something more than 
mortal, )|what would have been his feelings 
had he lived to witness Christianity in 
India established under the protection of 
the ruling powei, by whom ibur-fifths of 
3,1 1 
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that vast continent is held in willing sub- 
jection? What, if he had seen her adorn- 
ed and strengthened by that primitive and 
regular form of government which is so 
essential to her reception and stability 
among a race like our eastern fellow- 
subjects ! What forbids, I ask, that, when, 
in one century, our little one is become a 
thousand, in a centnry more, that incipient 
desertion of the idle shrines, to which the 
learned Prelate so eloquently alluded, may 
have become total, and be succeeded by a 
resort of all ranks and ages to the altars 
of the Most High ; so that a Parochial 
Clergy may prosecute the work, which the 
Missionary has begun, and ‘ the gleaning 
grapes of Ephraim inay be ‘more than the 
vintage of Abiezer? ? 

There was one part of the Speech of 
my Right Reverend Friend, (if I may be 
allowed to call him so), which I cannot 
abstain, in gratitude, from noticing, though 
I confess, I allude to it with reluctance ; — 
I mean, the obliging manner in which he 
has been pleased to speak of me. There 
is no man who knows belter than myself — 
and this, my Lord, is no time for dissem- 
bling — how little these praises are de- 
served. Yet even these praises, by God’s 
grace, I would hope may not be useless to 
me. They may teach me what manner of 
man the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge desires as her agent 
and correspondent in India ; they may 
teach me what manner of man a Bishop 
of Calcutta ought to be — what manner of 
man Bishop Middleton was — and what 
manner of man, though at a humble dis- 
tance, I must endeavour, by God's help, 
to become. 

I can only conclude by expressing, so 
far as words can express, to your Grace, 
to the distinguished Prelates around you, 
and to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in general, my gratitude for 
the private and personal, as well as public 
kindness and countenance, with which you 
have honoured me: — my gratitude, and 
that of the Indian Chqrcli, for the splendid 
bounty of which you have made me the 
dispenser ; — my gratitude for the patience 
and indulgence with which you have now 
heard me ; — my gratitude, above all, for 
those prayers, which you have promised to 
offer up on my behalf to the throne of 
grace and mercy. Accept, in return, the 
blessing of a grateful heart;— accept the 
settled purpose of my mind to devote, 
what little talent I possess, to the great 
cause in which all our hearts are engaged, 
and for which it is not our duty only, but 
©ur illustrious privilege to labour. Ac- 
pe)pt the hope, which I would fain express, 


that I shall not altogether disappoint yonr 
expectations, bnt that I shall learn and 
labour in the furtherance of that fabric 
of Christian wisdom, of which the super- 
structure was so happily commenced by 
Him, whose loss we deplore ! I say the 
superstructure y and not the foundation, for 
this latter praise the glorified spirit of my 
revered Predecessor would himself be the 
first to disclaim. As a wise master-builder, 
he built on that which he found : but 
“ other foundation can no man lay M — nor 
did Bishop Middleton seek to lay any 
other than that — of which the first stone 
was laid in Golgotha, and the building 
was complete, when the Son of God took 
his seat iu glory on the right hand of Ins 
Father. 

I again, iny Lord Aichbshop, with 
much real humility, request your blessing, 
and the prayers of the Society. It is, in- 
deed, a high satisfaction for me to reflect, 
that I go forth as their agent, and the pro- 
moter of their pious desigus„in the East ; 
and, if ever the time should arrive when I 
may be enabled to preach to the natives of 
India in their own language, I shall then 
aspire to the still higher distinction of 
being considered the Missionary of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

In proceeding with the reports of 
this Society we have to mention the 
receipt of an additional sum of 
1000/. in augmentation of the Fund 
Clericus, from its original and mu- 
nificent Founder. This Fund is es- 
tablished for supplying the soldiers 
of the regular army with the book 
of Common Prayer, and such of 
the Society's tracts as the Boaid 
may think proper. 

A grant of 200 Bibles, 100 Tes- 
taments, and 100 Common Prayer 
Books, was made by the Board to 
the Incorporated Marine Society, 
for the use of Such boys as are sent 
to the Merchants' service — those 
sent to the Royal Navy being sup- 
plied through the interference of 
the Admiralty. 

Reports of a most satisfactory 
kind have been received from the 
Bath, the Rochford, the Watford, 
the Lyun, the Wigan, the Swindon 
District Committees ; the Chester, 
the Oxford Diocesan Committees; 
the Chichester Diocesan and Dis- 
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trict Committee; and the Durham 
Diocesan Association. 

Wc give the following communi. 
cation, by a private hand, from Ma- 
dras, Dec. 24, 1822. 

“ A few days ago we attended 
the annual examination of the Ve- 
pery School. It was a delightful 
scene. It was very well attended. 
Lady Murro was present, and was 
much gratified, and indeed greatly 
surprized. The children went 
through the examination with great 
credit. 1 look upon this establish- 
ment to be the only one that rests 
upon sure grounds in this quarter, 
and it will not fail under divine Pro. 
videncc to add a lustre to our ex- 
cellent Parent Society. The pro- 
gress that has been made is almost 
incredible r when we look back to 
the state of things a few years ago. 
But the Mission wants a new Church ; 
this is a point deserving of the 
notice of the Society, knowing your 
zeal in this cause, can you not con- 
trive to make our wants known *?” 

Reports have been received of the 
most satisfactory kind, from the 
Bombay Education Society, relative 
to the u Central Schools,” “ the 
District and Regimental Schools,” 
and “the Native School and School- 
book Committee," and from the 
District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

To this latter is subjoined the 
following interesting geographical 
sketch of the languages on the Wes- 
tern side of India. 

“From Cape Comorin to Mount l)illy,the 
Malcialim or proper Malabar, is the univer- 
sal language j from the Mount Dilly to the 
neighbourhood of Goa, the Tnluvi or Ca- 
narese ; in the country round Goa, a cor- 
rupt mixtiire of the Tuluvi and Mahrattee 
languages prevails, the Portuguese also 
continuing to be spoken by many of that 
nation ; from Goa nearly as far north as 
Surat and including Bombay, the language 
is the Concanee, a dialect of the Mahrat- 


& We are happy in being able to add, 
that the Society have already advanced 
the sum of 2000/. towards the building of 
a pew Church. 


tee ! the Mahrattee itself prevailing to a 
very considerable extent above the Ghauts 
throughout a great portion of the territo- 
ries lately taken from the Poishw^h ; from 
the South of Surat as far north as the Hun 
and throughout the provinces of Guzerat, 
the Guzerat tee language is the popular 
tongue ; beyond the Run, the language of 
Cutch succeeds and readies as tar as the 
eastern branches of the Indus ; when the 
Sindee begins to prevail, and extends to 
Mekran and the low country of Persia. 

“ To this account of the westei n side of 
India, it may be added, that from Cape 
Comorin on the eastern side, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, to the ueigiibouihood of 
Madras, the Tama! language prevails, from 
thence to the Godavery, the Teloogoo ; 
where it is succeeded by the Orissa. In 
Bengal proper, the general language is the 
Bengalee ; in the upper provinces, the 
Hindee. ‘ 

4< Throughout the whole of India how- 
ever the Hindoostanee, or Oordoo (camp 
language), is used commonly among the 
Mahnmedan inhabitants, the officers of 
Government, and the military, intermixed 
with various diatects ; and found written in 
the Persian or Arabic, as well as the pro- 
per Indian characters*. The Persian is 
considered the classic language, and is 
still used atMusselman Courts. The Sans- 
crit is cultivated by learned Hindoos 
throughout India, as the language of science 
and literature, and as the repository of 
their law, civil and religious. The Arabic 
prevails along the shores of the Persian 
gulph, and throughout the Arabian penin- 
sula ; and beiug the language of the Koran, 
is cultivated and understood by all well 
educated Mnsselinans,” 


National Society for the Education 
of the Poor . 

At a general and very numerous 
Meeting of the Members of this So- 
ciety, held at the Central School, 
Baldwin’s Gardens, May 29th, His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the Chair, the following 
Report was read by the Rev. the 
Secretary ; 

Tab Report of the National Society for this 
year, cannot properly be put forward with- 
out some considerations, which the term of 
years already numbered by the Institution 
very readily suggest, and which its circum- 
stances at this day will commend to the 
public notice and regard. 
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The call for attention upon such grounds, 
will attach itself With peculiar urgency to 
the breast of every one, who entertains a 
just .solicitude for its support; and of that 
solicitude, it is sufficient to remark, that it 
arises from the claims and interests of the 
country, as they have been found to stand 
affected by the steady prosecution of the 
work before us. 

Its progressive operations will be stated; 
and the proofs and demonstrations of its 
value and importance, will not fail to ac- 
company the statement. 

If at any moment we had to contemplate, 
with good hope the piobable, and well con- 
certed means, which were thus presented to 
us for encreasing public blessings, our in- 
terest in the plan must take a new form, 
and will strike a deeper root, when we have 
to look back, and to examine, what the fruits 
have been during the term of pi ogress which 
has been fulfilled. 

The Report therefore for this year, will 
bear a twofold aspect; and they, who have 
lent their counsel, and joined their hands for 
promoting these great objects in every 
stage of their advancement, may be allowed 
to pause and to survey their progress for a 
moment, for the purpose of collecting fresh 
inducements for alacrity and perseverance 
from the real earnests of the benefit accom- 
plished, and from the substantial tokens of 
successful labour. 

In such particulars of benefit effected, 
and in the prospect, which is still piesenled 
of advantages to follow, the National So- 
ciety may well assert its claim to public 
countenance, and will be found to stand 
unrivalled in the records of our day, dis- 
tinguished as it is by similar exertions, for 
devizing and supporting every good design. 

The liberal, and wise provisions of this In- 
stitution were thus contrived to meet the 
growing population of the country, in a fan- 
ner which has called forth the giatulitions, 
and excited the best hopes of every friend to 
Virtue and Religion, with a just acknow- 
ledgment to Almighty God, who has mul- 
tiplied the families and increased the house- 
holds of the land, and has so turned the 
thoughts of many to seek a mode of culture, 
by which the blessings of a timely educa- 
tion might be extended, in some adequate 
degree, to the rising race. 

For ages past, the Church in this land, 
had received the Children of Believers in 
succession to its sacred font, but the School, 
which happily had found its station on its 
borders, and which became the witness of 
its early reformation, was utterly unequal 
to the growing numbers of the larger 
Parishes, 

The minds of the Benevolent were at 
Work for procuring some more effectual 
provision for this pressing want, before the 
introduction of the present method of tuition, 
which, with its happy combinations, has 
•multiplied the Tutor in a full proportion to 


the largest classes, and has at once relieved 
the hopeless labour, to which the single 
voice of the Preceptor in large schools must 
have proved inadequate. 

A previous effort had been made, and 
having craved permission for a moment to 
look back, we may be allowed to render our 
tribute of applause and gratitude where it 
has been due, before we become once more 
suitors in our own behalf. 

The Sunday School preceded, and had 
made the first exertion, to supply the scanty 
limits of Parochial Seminaries. A Gracious 
Providence, crowned that effort with suc- 
cess, anil the Christian Sabbath found its 
blessings thus increased. The Catechumen 
had his place in the congregation fiom the 
first age, but the Child was now enabled to 
imbibe the elements of faith and know- 
ledge under the eaves of that sacred build- 
ing which, in due time, should receive him to 
the public duties of the congregation. This 
was a great and effectual step, and it would 
indicate a spirit very different from that, 
which has prompted new advances, were we 
to omit this testimony, together with the 
just acknowledgement of the benefit, by 
which it was accompanied. 

In descending now from the opening 
peridd of the Schools of the National Es- 
tablishment to the present day, it may be 
needful just to touch, what has been re- 
corded in successive years. 

1811. 

On the 16th of October, 1811, a meeting 
was held, when his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury filled the chair. The first re- 
solutions were then adopted for forming 
rules and regulations for the constitution and 
government of thebociety, which thus took its 
commencement under the happiest auspices ; 
and it is impossible not to feel and testify 
with a lively sense of gratitude the weight 
of that advantage, which it has derived, 
from that period to the present moment, 
from the same fostering countenance of its 
President, contributed with uniform and un- 
remitted yigilance and wisdom. 

The good Providence of God has thus 
graciously continued for no inconsiderable 
term of years that public blessing, which 
became to this Society the leading pledge 
of its prudent and judicious measures, and 
successful operations. 

The balance which was then remaining 
in the hands of the Societies Bankers 
amounted to 3/288J. The greater part of 
which was invested in the funds. 

1813. 

In the year 18l3, it is stated, that the 
School had been opened “ under the di- 
rection of the School Committee and the 
Rev. Dr. Bell, aided by the constant d^ 
geuce and meritorious labour of the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson, the assisting superintendent.’* 

The first mention of the name of the 
Founder of the Madras Sytem in this 
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country, must call forth some expression'of 
the public feeling, which it will be most 
grateful to him, to receive upon the same 
ground, where the first establishment of this 
great national design took place, and where 
he has had the happiness to see it flourish, 
suggesting many subsequent improvements, 
and witnessing its good effects. 

This well earned tribute is as gladly and 
unanimously offered at this moment, as it 
has been upon every suitable occasion. 

The name of Mr. Johnson was then, and 
has since belm reported in our annual state- 
ments, with accumulated marks of public 
approbation. 

Tin- Committee for building reported that 
the sums expended for building, furniture, 
and alterations, amounted to 4,677/. — al- 
though many of the workmen had very 
coimncndably given their profits, in part 
or in the whole, to the charity. That Com- 
mittee was then converted into a finance- 
Committee, in order to ascertain, as nearly 
as may be, the annual charge of the es- 
tablishment in London, and to compare it 
with the amount of donations and subscrip- 
tions, that Ihe Society might the better 
judge, what would remain for distribution, for 
founding schools in other places, and for 
other purposes of the charity, 

r l his is followed by a list of 33 diocesan 
and district schools, united to the Society, 
with benefactions granted to them, encreas- 
iug the schools in the formei year to 230, 
and augmenting the number of the childien 
instructed from 8,620 to 40,484, and as 
many other schools were re-established with 
enlargement, the whole number of children 
taught was calculated at double the fore- 
going return. There follows an account of 
schools united, and among them that in the 
populous vicinity of Westminster, under the 
patronage of tbe late Speaker of the House 
of Commons, whose exertions in its behalf, 
were owing m some measure to local con- 
nexion, at that time, but much more to the 
generous and prompt desire for the public 
good, to which the Noble Lord stands so 
eminently distinguished The success of 
this school was likewise most essentially pro- 
moted, by the zeal and influence of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Exeter, then Head Master of 
Westminster School, who in the midst of his 
other important avocations had found leisure 
to attend with the greatest assiduity to this 
chai liable work. 

Large grants were made to different 
schools j one to that of Oswestry, a central 
point for diffusing the system through the 
Principality of Wales. 

The school of Whitechapel then presents 
the gratifying spectacle of provision made 
for one thousand children under the conduct 
and co operation of the Rev. Mr. Matthews, 
the Rector. The first adoption of the im- 
proved method of instruction had been ex- 
hibited in this Parish in all its efficiency in 
the school of Gower’s Walk; that monu- 


ment of the indefatigable exertions of Mr, 
Davies. It is with peculiar pleasure, that 
this reference is again made to those valu- 
able and efficient exertions, which have 
never since been at any time suspended, 
and for which that large district, in the 
metropolis, stands so much indebted. 

The cheering prospect was then also 
opened of an establishment of nearly similar 
extent, through the zeal and peiseverance 
of the Rev. Mr. Ilesketh in conjunction with 
many of the London Clergy, under the 
patronage of fouiteen of the Court of Alder- 
men and other respectable gentlemen of the 
City. Other schools aie then enumerated ; 
and among them those for the Dioceses of 
Norwich and Winchester, the latter of which 
were placed under a General Visitor, the 
important duties of which office had been 
zealously and ably discharged by the Rev. 
Frederic Iremonger, whose name is now re- 
peated with a just tribute to the zeal and 
indefatigable pains of one, who is gone to 
his rewaid. 

The Committee of Ladies was then form- 
ed, with rules for their direction, for the 
purpose of inspecting the girls school; 
which arrangement has been attended, as 
might be expected, with the happiest effects. 

1814. 

In the year 1814 it appears that 67 
training masters had been received since 
the commencement of the Institution, with 
the appointment of a training master to act 
as visitoi to the schools (at their own charge) 
in one large district ; a plan which stands 
marked with approbation. 

In this year Mr. Van Wagenenge, a 
native of Holland, qualified himself for the 
superintendence of a Madras Institution at 
the Cape of Good Hope under the patronage 
of Lord Charles Somerset. 

In the name year the remarkable parti- 
cular occurs of a training master sent to St. 
Helena. Thus the benefits which took their 
oiigin in the East, began to be circulated 
back to their first source. 

Five more Diocesan Societies were also 
added to the former number ; with four 
important schools in the Metropolis: that 
of the City of London Auxiliary School 
Society, which has since flourished so re- 
markably, that of St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
that of St. Martin's in the Fields, and that 
of St. Mary le Bone. 

The prospect also opened for exertions 
of the same kind in the Sister Island. Large 
sums were granted to Sheffield, Leicester, 
and Halifax. 

The Parish of St. Martin's in the Fields 
received thanks for the use of their Vestry 
Room, which has ever since been most 
willingly afforded for the purposes of the 
General Committee. 

The services of the Secretary, the Rev. T. 
T. Walmsley, were again acknowledged as 
productive of the greatest benefit. HU 
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laborious and continued intercourse with all 
the connections of the Society from the 
outset of the work, is stated as matter of 
encrcasing gratification and of the highest 
value. In regarding his services, of which 
so strong a feeling is expressed, the hope of 
theif long continuance arises naturally as 
the earnest wish of every friend and patron 
of this work. 

To this testimony there is added an ac- 
knowledgment of the great and unremitted 
services rendered to this Society by the 
Treasurer, Joshua Watson, Esq. To the 
value of those services time has added the 
only augmentation of which they were ca- 
pable, by furnishing fresh opportunities for 
their exertion. 

Then follows an account of 86 training 
mistresses, trained under Mrs. Rogers in 
the Central School, the greatest part of 
whom had been appointed to respectable 
situations. Eighteen boys and fourteen girls 
had also been sent out oil public service in 
various schools, and brought, with but one 
exception, the most gratifying testimonials 
of good conduct. 

It appears further that several persons 
in the higher ranks of life, had placed them- 
selves in the classes of the Society to learn 
the system, and qualify themselves to im- 
part its benefits. 

To the number of eight schools in London 
reported in union, fifteen more were added 
this year, and the number of children edu- 
cated, exclusive of the Central School was 
cncreased fiom 1,278 to 5,000 ; 206 schools 
were also added to those in union, the ge- 
neral number of schools in union was en- 
creased from 360 to 564; and the number 
of children under education, advanced from 
60,000 to 97,920, with the omission of 55 
schools, which would carry the amount far 
beyond 100,000. 

The schools for the Military Asylum at 
Chelsea and Greenwich which are virtually, 
united, together with that of the Clergy 
Orphan, and Christ’s Hospital, with tliat 
patronized by her Majesty at Windsor, 
would raise the amount much higher. 

The schools in Nova Scotia, now obtain a 
place in the report. 

The pecuniary aids granted this year 
amounted to 4,460/. The large and import- 
ant schools of Pancras, Fulham, Maidstone, 
Portsea, Louth, with others were reported. 

The Fifth Anuual Report states that the 
whole of the sums placed at the disposal of 
the Genera) Committee had been expended. 
This communication is preceded by a re- 
capitulation of expenditure. The erecting 
and enlarging 122 schools, at a cost of up- 
wards of 100,000/.; the providing and quali- 
fying 336 masters and 86 mistresses, and 
imparting to above 100,000 children the 
blessing of Christian instruction, were among 
the substantial benefits purchased by 24,000/. 
contributed by public bounty. 

A new subscription was opened to which 


the Heads of his Majesty’s Government 
sent liberal contributions. His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent directed a bene- 
faction of 300/. to be i emitted to his Grace 
the Archbishop, accompanied by a letter 
expressive of his highest satisfaction. Her 
Majesty t|ie Queen signified her high ap- 
probation, as also did their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester, each 
enclosing donations in furtherance of the 
work. 

The glorious victory at Waterloo took 
place this year, and the subscriptions col- 
lected upon that account, suspended the 
public call of the Society. 

Benefactions however to the amount of 
8,000/. were received, upon the Treasurer's 
account, in which the Two Universities took 
the lead, with benefactions of 300/. each ; in 
addition to 5001. before contributed. 

192 schools were added, encreasing the 
number to 756. 

An application was made by Lord Rad- 
stock from the Chaplain to the Russian 
Embassy for assistance in that quarter of 
the world. 

The supply of books being found too 
heavy an expense, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, with its ac- 
customed zeal and liberality, agreed to 
furnish the necessary aid. 

1817. 

The year 1817 opens a new Era for the 
Society, by the granting of the Royal Charter 
of incorporation, the Prince Regent having 
been pleased to confer that mark of his 
royal favour. 

The union of 258 new schools increased 
the total number to 1,009. The schools of 
Calcutta appear in this year’s report, and 
form an interesting particular, together wuh 
a fuither extension of the System to the 
Russian empire. 

1818 . 

In the year 1818, the funds were reported 
to have been exhausted, and a meeting was 
called to take this into consideration. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
graciously consented to take the Chair, on 
the 1 st of May, at the Free Masons’ Tavern. 

Large subscriptions were again renewed 
from His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
from Her Majesty the Queen, from his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, the Princess 
Augusta, the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, the 
two Universities for the third time; the 
total, with subsequent subscriptions, amount- 
ed to 6,500/. 

An increase also took place in the annual 
subscriptions by the recommendation of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
number of subscribers, consented to double 
their subscriptions, making an increase of 
annual income of more than 200/., in the 
hope that such subscriptions would from 
thenceforth be equal to the unavoidable 
annual expenditure of the Establishment, 
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and would leave the sums contributed by 
donations, to be applied to raising new 
schools in different places. 

The whole number of children under edu- 
cation, in the schools directly in union, were 
calculated at 1 80,000. In foreign countries 
the System had been extended to the town 
and vicinity of Nice, in the kingdom of 
Sardinia. 

1819. 

In 1819 the number of children receiving 
education advanced to 2100,000, exclusive 
of those not closely united. 

The progress of the native schools at 
Bombay and Madras, answei to the fanest, 
'anticipations of success jn the eastern - 
world. 

1820. 

The year 1820 produced the interesting 
account of the appiopnalion of Ely Chapel 
by the munificence of One, to whom the 
Society and the Public are indebted in the 
highest degree, who having purchased the 
lease of the old Episcopal Chapel m Ely 
Place, and fitted it up for divine worship, at 
his own expet Ike, consigned it over as a free 
gift, for the uses of the Central School, in 
trust to his Grace the Archbishop of CantCi- 
bury, and the Bishop of London. 

In this spacious Chapel, ample accom- 
modation is provided for all the children of 
theCcntia) School, and foi a*, many of the 
parents as are disposed to aitcnr.. 

The Chapel was opened on the 2 3rd of 
April, by the Lotd Bishop of London, who 
upon this occasion, ns on every othei, v.beie 
the interests of religion ait; concerned, lus 
conti ibuted with equal /.eal and pr- mpti- 
tqde, and with the, best effect the full \\\ igl>l 
of his example, and assiduous exeilion-. 

The Committee, considei the ne inisitinu 
of the Ch.ipcl a> supply ing the only detect, 
which befoic attached to the Centra! School 

The Kcv. Dr. Bell most libeially pre- 
sented, for the use of the Chapel, a hand- 
some service of Communion plate, which he 
teeeived from the pupils .»f the school at 
Madras, us a token of their gialitude. 

1821. 

The yeai i 821 fm nicies the gratifying 
statement of a l< gaey of 3,00;)/, tim e pei 
Cents, left to the Soi icty by .Tamos Haves, 
Esq, n bequest no less splendid than season- 
able for the purposes designed by the bene- 
volent testator. 

It states a total of clnldien iccciving edu- 
cation, of 300,000. 

The flourishing state of the school at 
Bombay is reported, under the patronage 
of the Hon. Mr. Elphmstone, the Governor. 
At New Brunswick, and at Sierra Leone, the 
happy progress of the National School* is 
also stated, as well as m the island of 13ar- 
b idocs undei the patronage of uord Com- 
bermere. 

The schools of St. George’s in the Last, 
and that of Paddington, furnish also very 
gratifying accessions. 

Remembrancer, No. 55. 


1822, 

The report of the last year states the im- 
provement of the female school under the 
management of Mrs. Morgan, the hewly 
appointed mistress, and an increase in the 
number of the children ; the average num- 
ber of boys amounting to 486, that of 
girls to 233. In the course of the year, 
229 boys and 64 girls left the school com- 
petently instructed. Hie inference drawn is, 
that more than one-third of the average 
number of children in the school are an- 
nually sent foith into the woild, furnished 
wuh elementary insti notion, and trained to 
those liabtts of piety and virtue. 

ft the same proportion be taken for the 
whole of the National Schools in the king- 
dom, a very high idea will be conveyed of 
the vast benefit which the public derive 
from these institutions. 

it is lurthci stated, that masteis have 
been provided for the school at Calcutta, 
a mazier admitted for Van Diemen’s Land, 
and tuo native negroes for Siena Leone, 
and several missionaries for ioicign settle- 
ments. The nnmber of schools united lor 
the year past, amounted to 107, containing 
not less than 12,000 children, making the 
aggregate number of 312,000. At Sierra 
Leone, the number of schools aliuudy 
amounts to eleven, in which am nearly 
2,000 poisons under instruction. 

1823. 

The report for the year pa 4 t will now p’e- 
M*nt the ii\i gC't totals ;u then p.epei co- 
lumn* ; and if the funds of the Such have 
been tiausf erred into those general amounts, 
the St< w.ndship will l»c well rendered, 
although it be necessity now to state that 
th' 4 m< ans have been ( xliausted. 

The Society comes befoic the public, not 
with the plea of vision u\ speculators to 
point still to a ensis of pmjection, that 
nine may be furnished, lest the ‘'inns ex- 
pni'Ud > hould be lost, 'flic work is to a 
giea* < xteut accomplished. Tin ro was no 
impiudent oi delict ivc calculation for that 
which was to lie constrm ted. The calcula* 
lion was founded on two words in the same 
saeied |«aie . (hat Ifw />. oi we should ahroy s 
Inivr v.th and that the chanty to be 
i m ployed m then behalf shall rci\'r fad. 

1 he Society ihut apj eats before the pub- 
lic, nc'li in bmclits piocured, but pressed by 
an honourable need, ' liieh would cicate 
lebuke, if u should not be repaired in u 
manner answerable to the good, which has 
already been effected, and to that, which 
remains yet to be done. The seed lias been 
cast upon well watered fmrows; the liar- 
vest has abounded, aed the flood, we doubt 
not, will leturn. 

The Committee have the pleasure now to 
state, that 77 new schools have been received 
into union since the last report. These, oil 
an average of 1 30 children for each, will 
to ve a total of 11,333; which added to the 
3 lv 
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former returns amounts to the gratifying 
number of 323,553. 

Of the tiaining masters and mistresses 
this year, there have been received from the 
country schools, ‘21 masters and 11 mis- 
tresses. 

For missionary purposes, five Lutheran 
clergymen, with two schoolmasters and 
three schoolmistresses, one of which is for 
Ceylon. 

A letter has been received from John An- 
derson, a native of Africa, who had been 
instructed in the National School, and re- 
turned to Africa, where he had commenced 
giving instruction with the greatest success. 

D. Fiddler was received for training, under 
the recommendation of the Lord Bishop of 
London, for a school in Jamaica, and is since 
gone out to that island. 

In this place the Committee cannot re- 
frain from expressing their wishes, that more 
regard may be had to the punctual attend- 
ance of those who are sent for instruction. 

Twelve tempoi ary masters, and five boys, 
eight temporary mistresses, and five gills, 
were sent out to different schools. Fourteen 
schools have also been supplied with per- 
manent masters, and nine with permanent 
mistresses. 

. The Committee have divided the training 
masters into thiee classes, the 1st. Masters 
on the pay list; the 2d. Candidates for situa- 
tions ; the 3d. Those on probation, and the 
same classification has been adopted con- 
cerning the training mistresses. 

Two masters have been trained for 
classical schools, and one lady foi the pur- 
pose of introducing the system to a private 
seminary. 

Anne Clarke, and Isaac Pugh, who were 
entirely educated in the Central School, 
were sent out to be permanent master and 
mistress in considerable schools. 

A gratuity of 30 /. was granted to Mrs. 
Morgan, on account of the satisfaction given 
by lier .in the management of the gills and 
training mistresses. To her sister who has 
most ably assisted her, no small praise is due. 
The conduct of Wyer, also, who was edu- 
cated in the school, has merited, in particu- 
lar, a favouiable notice. 

Recommendations have been made by 
the Secretaries of National Schools, with re- 
spect to the furnishing of visitors of schools 
in cases where the managers shall require 
such aid. Jt is hoped that much good may 
result fiom the plan for securing the cor- 
rectness and efficacy of masters. 

Thanks were returned to Archdeacon 
Barnes, tor the transmission of an interesting 
•report of the Bombay schools, and for esta- 
blishing a district Society for the Promoting 
of Christian Knowledge. 

The average number of boys at pre- 
sent ifi the Central School is 451, and of the 
girls 280, 

278 boys have left the school, and 151 
girls, many of whom have received all the 


benefits of the institution, for which their 
friends have expressed their gratitude to the 
Committee. 

The larger grants of sums for establishing 
schools in various parts of the kingdom, 
have beeu as fallows : 

150/. to the schools at Amlwich, 

150/. to Margate. 

100/. to Poles Hill. 

Grant to Bridlington increased from 
200/. to .300/. 

100/. to Falford. 

140/. to Derby. 

200/. to Sunderland. 

A grant to Staines of 20/ additional, on 
^the condition that a girls’ school be added, 
which is what the Committee recommend 
in all cases. 

100/ to Attercliffe, in Yorkshire. 

150/. to Truro, 

50/. for the girl’s school at Kendal. 

100/. to FJy. 

100/. to Carmarthen, 

100/. to Kings wood. 

250/. to Milbourne, the Rev. Mr. Bugg, 
Curate of that place, having advanced more 
than that sum on his own account, and at 
his own risk, and the school being intended 
to contain four hundred children. 

The Committee agreed to recommend, 
that permission be given to the children of 
Sunday schools, to atteud occasionally, one 
or two days in the week, at the National 
School ; a measure well deserving of general 
adoption. 

Regarding now the interests of this So- 
ciety, as connected Ultimately with the set- 
tled form of faith and worship, according to 
the purest model in the Christian Church, 
the best pains will no doubt continue to tie 
exerted for its extension and support, by all 
who feel for the cause of true Religion in 
its public character and its vital interests. 
The great truths of Religion are designed 
for all; foi families £iid states, for men and 
nations. To this end the provisions were 
originally made for its collective numbers, 
when the first triumphs of the Gospel were 
accomplished. Inturningour views, there- 
fore, to the rule ol faith and practice, to the 
regulated state of things iti Christian coun- 
tries, and to the scheme of National in- 
struction inseparable from those orderly 
appointments, wc look directly to united 
objects winch Christ and his Apostles have 
combined. Our limits, then, in these re- 
spects, are but commensurate with the 
boundaries of the Christian household in one 
state, and in this country they correspond, 
accordingly, to the settled constitution of 
the realm. 

It is enough to have shewn, by the 
clearest documents, concerning* this new 
and salutary method of Instruction, that it 
extends itself with ease and certainty to 
vast numbers who must otherwise have 
wanted such advantages; and what the con- 
sequences would be, where this defect should 
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be suffered to remain, will be calculated in 
a moment by those, who feel rightly for 
their own interests arid, by the same sure 
standard, fur the interests of otlu rs. 

It was manifest beyond the power of con- 
tradict ion, that with respect to the larger 
districts of oui native land, it was hardly 
practicable, if not ipnte impossible, to in- 
struct so many in a way so suie, so expedi- 
tious, and attainable at so small a cost. * 

Such a ii Institution could not fail to at- 
tract the be^jt regard of the; noble minded, 
the chief in rank and station, the libeial, 
the pnulent, and religious; those who 
honour God, and are deeply mindful, that 
in his fear only the ground must he laid 
of every good thing in public or in private 
life, and with refeience to pscsent things or 
future. The support and maintenance of 
the work so happily began, and so success- 
fully pursued, will not, therefore, fail to en- 
gage new efforts on the partol those*, m whom 
a reverence foi the great Author of their 
being, bogets a just regal d for all who share 
a common nature with them, together with 
a zeal for the*welfare ol their country, where 
the first claims must arise, however wide 
may be the compass of that Charily, which 
extends itself to all. Such men we shall be 
sure to find at the head of plans like that 
before us ; and it is obvious, of how great 
importance it is, that such designs should be 
so encouraged and sustained. Next to their 
intrinsic worth, with the fair examples, and de- 
cided patronage of the chief and most distin- 
guished persons in the public body, will tend 
most to promote their encicits-c, and to en- 
sure their permanent, stability. 

If this were (he place for replying to the 
cavil in which we arc sometimes reminded, 
that the iufidel will sow upon the ground 
which we prepare, the answer would be easy. 
We need not dread the conflict. The truth 
will maintain its influence, when it is once 
implanted in the human mind. The trans- 
cendauL value of its own discoveries, and 
the need we have of what is so revealed, to 
render our very being and existence of any 
real worth to us, will secure that triumph. 

Above all, we must first persuade our- 
selves, that God will forsake his own cause, 
before we can consent, foi any timorous ap- 
prehension, to forego our part m the service 
which wc owe to others, or to relax our 
labour in the welcome task of training many 
•ons to glory. 

The Report having been concluded 
by the Secretary, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury rose and 
remarked that in the luminous de- 
tail of t lie proceedings of the Society 
since its first establishment, the 
meeting had heard enough that af- 
forded the most ample satisfaction. 
One circumstance alone they had 


to regret, that the, funds were now 
exhausted, but of this the Trea- 
surer’s Rcpoit would furnish them 
with the particulars. 

The Annual Account of Receipts 
and Expenditure was then read by 
Mr. Joshua Watson, who summed 
up with the statement that there 
was at the present time a dispose- 
able balance of only 50/. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
remarked that the Treasuiers lie- 
port had but too fully justified what 
he had said of the deplorable state 
of the funds ; the Society was get- 
ting into debt, but notwithstanding 
this, they had not ceased to act for 
the Public, and it was to be hoped 
that they should speedily be placed 
in a more prosperous condition. 
He had the pleasure to announce 
that a grant of 2000/. in aid of 
the funds and to promote the ob jects 
of the Institution had been made 
out of the Royal Bounty : they 
would, he trusted, feel themselves 
re-established, and be enabled to 
extricate themselves from all their 
difficulties. His Grace moved that 
both the Reports should be printed. 

Lord Kenyon said that it was a 
duty which had fallen to him of a 
most gratifying description, though 
he wished it were in more able 
hands, to move the thanks of the 
meeting to the Most Reverend Chair- 
man ; that in doing so he would not 
expatiate on the innumerable be- 
nefits derived to this and many 
other Institutions, from the zealous 
patronage and obliging condescen- 
sion of the Prelate who now filled 
thje Chair. In that company in 
which his Grace’s merits were so well 
known and so highly appreciated, 
it would be presumptuous to say 
more; he should be cordially joined 
by all sincere supporters of the 
Church in bearing testimony to the 
unwearied attention and able assis- 
tance, which such objects as this 
uniformly received from the Arch- 
bishop. 

Mr, Wilberforce said that it was 
a privilege which highly gratified 

3 K 2 
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him to be allowed to second the 
motion. He could not but con- 
sider the importance of the ser- 
vice rendered to the Church end 
to society by the foundation and 
support of National Schools. In 
no way whatever could the welfare 
and security of the country be more 
certainly promoted, than by the 
success of Ibis Institution ; for the 
stamina, if he might so speak, of 
all political and moral establish- 
ments were to be found in it. At 
a time, when attempts are made to 
undermine all kingdoms, wo should 
be more than usually solicitous to 
arm and guard those, who are ex- 
posed to danger and corruption 
with an antidote against the poison 
of evil principles. “ It appears,” he 
continued, “ that in this country we 
have been somewhat wanting to our- 
selves in not taking advantage of 
the earliest opportunities to infuse 
truth into the youthful mind ; but 
we are growing wiser, and by the 
promotion of true Religion, through 
the instrumentality of the Church of 
England, the best effects may be 
produced in the rising generation. 
It is a favourite idea with those who 
are inimical to all Religious Institu- 
tions, that the Church of England 
venerable as she is, must at length, 
having reached her prime, fall into 
decay ; but it will be seen that the 
piety and activity of her Clergy in 
such works as these will renovate 
her strength and give her a youth- 
ful vigour capable of withstanding 
the stoutest of* her enemies. 

Lord Calthorpe had peculiar sa- 
tisfaction in moving thanks to |he 
General Committee — the thanks not 
merely of the Meeting, but of the 
Country at large. They were to be 
regarded as the directors and su- 
perintendents of the l^ours of an 
Institution which hud for its object 
to improve the principles, instruct 
the mind, and reform the life; to dis- 
pose the affections, which must tend 
to either good or evil, to seek the good. 
" The object of the Society, *’ he re- 
marked* “ is most important, especi- 


ally at this time, when encreasing civi- 
lization brings with it corresponding 
.snares and temptations. Its object 
is to supply the antidote to that 
dreadful infection which is spread 
abroad with malignant industry by 
those who desire to undermine the 
religious In pe and moral habits of 
the rising generation. But not only 
are the exertions of this Society be- 
neficial to the young — the education 
furnished them will re-act upon their 
parents, who will in many cases 
learn the words of religious truth 
from the mouths of their children, 
and will leccive from the only lips 
to which they may be inclined to 
listen, the lessons of sacred w'is- 
dum. His Lordship having pointed 
out some other reasons for which 
he conceived the National Society 
was eminently calculated to diffuse 
the inestimable blessings of pure 
and umlcfiled religion, and to se- 
cure to the Church of England the 
affections and regard of the people, 
more than any other institution, 
finished by expressing bis opinion 
that those who had bestowed their 
time, labour, and exertion in the 
conduct of the Society were en- 
titled to the thanks not only of the 
meeting but of the country at large. 
Archdeacon Blomfield Tose, he 
said, “ with much satisfaction, though 
with diffidence, to second the mo- 
tion. After what had been so elo- 
quently urged he should only de- 
clare his conviction that the Na- 
tional Society was well fitted to 
instil into the minds of the people 
sound and rational Christianity. In 
the formation and support of schools 
upon this system, under the regu- 
lations prescribed, the best proof is 
given that we love our Established 
Church, not only because it is es- 
tablished by law r , but because we 
know and value its intrinsic ex- 
cellence. One circumstance was 
most deserv ing of remark, of which, 
as the Incumbent of a populous 
Parish, be was enabled to speak 
from personal observation ; that of 
the children who have received 
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their education in these schools, 
a great majority continue to at' 
tend their Parish Church ; that 
being qualified by their education, 
to join in the Liturgical Services with 
the understanding as well as with 
the lips, they were distinguished by 
regular and attentive behav i«mr, and 
by their endeavours to take a part 
in the Psalmody of the congregation. 
One benefit arising from this Insti- 
tution seemed already to be devo- 
* loping itself in the more decent and 
orderly habits of the lower classes 
of the community ; but any per- 
manent benefit must materially de- 
pend on the personal superinten- 
dence and exei lions of the Parish 
Priest; and in furtherance of his 
designs 'and labours for the estab- 
lishment oC schools he would meet 
with 1 lie co operation even of seeo- 
ders. In his on n parish, in which were 
many dissenters, the funds of his 
school daily increased. In the pre- 
sent state of religious knowledge no 
dissenter of sincere religious princi- 
ples, it may be presumed, would 
hesitate to foster such an education 
as tends directly to the promotion of 
religion, and to the prosperity of 
congregational worship. “ This, 
then,” he concluded, “ is a topic of 
encouragement which experience 
has demonstrated to be just; and 
which may assist in obviating some 
of the difficulties which often ap- 
pear to obstruct the Parochial Mi- 
nister in the execution of his wishes, 
with regard to the establishment of a 
National School. 

The Bishop of Worcester moved 
the thanks of the meeting to the 
Ladies’ Committee, on whom no 
eulogium could be required. The 
services which they were peculiarly 
capable of rendering to the schools, 
they had tendered most effectively. 

This motion was seconded by M r. 
Davies. 

The Bishop of London said, that 
there was a subject of congratula- 
tion, which it gave him the greatest 
pleasure to notice. The institu- 
tion, in spite of all discouragements 
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was still progressively advancing in 
the affections of the people, and 
other schools were continually 
coming inio the same plans, and 
adopting the same principles. The 
Diocese of London would give a ge- 
nera! idea of the state of the country 
in these respects — it may be con- 
sidered,” his Lordship remarked, 
41 as affording a fair representa- 
tion of the whole kingdom, be- 
ing composed of ■ lie two different 
classi s which together constitute 
the bulk of the vommumty, that of 
towns and that of country villages. 
It is g raff lying to know, therefore, 
that iu tiffs diocese tiie schools have 
progr 'ssively increased in number — 
that they have not only not receded 
in peifection of leaching, but that 
some have attained to flic highest pos- 
sible degree of excellence. Schools 
are now established in the Parish of 
Shoreditch, in which there formerly 
existed many obstacles to their es- 
tablishment, on a scale in some de- 
gree commensurate with the wants 
of the Parish. It is not indeed 
surprizing that this advance should 
have taken place, or that where 
there is so much zeal and wealth 
and rank to be contributed the 
schools should flourish. Essex has 
suffered not Jess than any county 
from agricultural distress, but its 
effects have agreeably disappointed 
those who dreaded the ruin of alt 
public charities. Schools are not 
fewer, but have encreased in num- 
ber more than in any former period. 
When I visited,” added his Lordship, 
“ the Central School at Chelmsford, 
the examination of the children exci- 
ted the warmest approbation of a 
numerous and intelligent company, 
who bore testimony to the great 
benefit derived from the Central 
School in that town in forming and 
organizing those in the neighbour- 
hood . Out of 450 Parishes and Cha- 
pelries, 262 have Madras Schools. 
To the general Committee of Essex, 
and to the Clergy of the diocese, 
I am happy to pay a due tribute of 
approbation ,* for to their exertions 
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is the County mainly indebted for the 
flourishing state' of its schools in 
union with the National Society. ,f 
The Bishop concluded with moving 
the thanks of the meeting to the ex- 
cellent fouuder of the system of 
National Education, the Rev. Dr. 
Belt. 

The motion was seconded by the 
Dean of Chichester. 

Lord Kenyon here stated that 
Dr. Bell was prevented from being 
present at the meeting, by his being 
obliged to attend a Chapter at 
Westminster. 

The Bishop of Chester rejoiced 
that a most pleasing and easy task 
had been assigned him, to move 
thanks to the Treasurer, Mn Watson. 
The subject spoke for itself. Mr. 
Watson's name was inseparably con- 
nected with that of the Society ; 
whereever the National System was 
adopted, there were his zeal, judg- 
ment, and exertions sufficiently un- 
derstood. “ The Institution," re- 
marked his Lordship, “ is as a tree 
nourished, trained, and fostered by 
him, the branches of which now 
spread over all the land ; 300,000 
children are now reaping its salutary 
fruits. Esto perpetua be its motto. 
A large debt of gratitude is due to 
him for his munificent gift of Ely 
Chapel, but bis benevolence is not 
confined to a single object. Not a 
Charity is there in this metropolis 
which has for its object the welfare 
, and happiuess of man, of which lie 
is not an active member. The ex- 
pression of gratitude being the only 
return for his invaluable services, 
which the meeting can make, or he 
accept,should therefore be cordially 
bestowed." 

Mr. Gipps felt deeply the benefits 
of those talents and exertions which 
had been described, and seconded 
the motion. 

Mr. Watson acknowledged the 
kindness of his friends, to which 
rather than to his own deserts, he 
wished to ascribe the great honour 
^ which had been done him; and he 
'assured the meeting that he should 


continue, with much satisfaction, 
those services which had been ac- 
cepted in so flattering a manner. 

Archdeacon Pott, in moving the 
thanks of the meeting to the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Wahnsley, said, that with 
the nature of his services all present 
were well acquainted. His services 
were properly appreciated, and it 
must be the universal wish that they 
may long be continued to the So- 
ciety. He had known Dr. Walins- 
ley through life, seen his character 
established at College, marked his 
progress in well-doing, been his 
neiglibouras a parish priest; in each, 
and every station, he had observed 
him exemplarily fulfilling Ins duties ; 
— and was glad on this, and all occa- 
sions, to bear testimony to his worth. 

The Archbishop of ^Canterbury 
had as many opportunities of esti- 
mating the worth of the Secretary, 
as most men of those who were then 
present ; and he seconded the mo- 
tion of thanks to him because he 
knew that they were due. 

Dr. Walmsley expressed himself 
much flattered by the kind enco- 
miums which had been paid him. 
“ It may be thought," said he, 
“ that I should now relinquish my 
labours to a younger head and 
younger hands ; and perhaps I 
ought, but I am willing to continue 
at my post, cheered as I am by the 
opportunities afforded me of wit- 
nessing and recording the success of 
the National Society, in the accom- 
plishment of all its benevolent and 
important objects. The Dr. assured 
the meeting that among 350 circu- 
lars which he had issued, there were 
not six exceptions to the gratifying 
statement, that an evident and won- 
derful improvement had taken place 
in the manners of the lower classes, 
in consequence of the religious in- 
struction of the children in the Na- 
tional Schools. He then mentioned 
an interesting anecdote, illustrative 
of the happy effects of this educa- 
tion, as reflected on the parents. 
A little girl, of the name of Mary 
Jones, who was brought up in one 
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of the National Schools, had the 
misfortune to be born of parents 
of an irreligious and immoral cha- 
racter; they were utterly destitute 
of all pious principles, and were 
notorious for habits of swearing, 
drinking, and disgraceful conduct. 
The little girl was brought by sick- 
ness to her last moments, and on her 
death-bed she made a strong appeal 
to her father and mother, upon the 
dreadful and dangerous course of 
•life they were pursuing, and upon 
the nature of their religious duties. 
The appeal was so effectually made, 
that from that time, according to 
the testimony of their parochial 
minister, they have never once omit- 
ted their attendance at Church ; 
they have reformed their lives, and 
such has bjien the exemplary con- 
duct of the mother especially, that 
it has been deemed proper to admit 
her to the Holy Sacrament. 

The Bishop of Llandaff would not 
occupy the time and attention of the 
company, by enlarging further on 
general topics. His Lordship moved 
the thanks of the meeting to Arch- 
deacon Pott, and the gentlemen of 
the Vestry of St. Martin’s, for the 
use of their Vestry Room. For 
this accommodation they were in- 
debted to the venerable Archdeacon 
from whom they received so many 
valuable services, and whose assist- 
ance in the promotion of everything 
that was praiseworthy and beneficial 
to the public, was always most 
readily and effectively afforded. 

Archdeacon Cambridge seconded 
the motion ; and Archdeacon Pott 
acknowledged the honour done him. 

Sir James Langham was desirous 
of moving a vote of thanks, which 
had not usually been included in 
the number of those offered on this 
occasion, but which appeared to 
him most justly due. That it had 
been before overlooked, he could 
not but consider a culpable omis- 
sion. He should now, therefore, 
propose that the thanks of the 
meetiug be given to the Secretaries 
and Treasurers of the Diocesan and 


District Committee^. These gentle- 
men had doubtless severally received 
the thanks of their respective Com- 
mittees for the inestimable services 
rendered by them in their neigh- 
bourhood ; hut it was also incum- 
bent on this meeting to add their 
acknowledgement of the co-opera- 
tion which so greatly contributed to 
the benefit of the Parent Society. 
It was generally the Clergy who 
stepped forward to undertake the 
arduous office of conducting the 
public affairs of the Schools in each 
deanery or district ; to diffuse the 
blessings of sound religious educa- 
tion, on the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church, throughout the 
country ;• and to set an example of 
industry, activity, and zeal, in the 
formation of establishments, calcu- 
lated beyond all othets, to ensure 
the happiness and welfare of their 
poorer parishioners. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
G. Round, who bore willing testi- 
mony to the high respectability and 
useful services of the Diocesan Se- 
cretaries in the county of Essex. 

Mr. Gipps, M. P. wished to re- 
mind the Meeting, that in propor- 
tion to the success of the Society, 
would necessarily be the increased 
demand upon its funds. It be- 
came, therefore, a point of vital 
consequence to consider in what 
manner its resources were to be 
replenished. He concluded, there- 
fore, with submitting a Resolu- 
tion, couched nearly in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ That the General 
Committee be requested to take 
into consideration, whether it be 
expedient to prepare an Address to 
the Public, and to request aid in 
promoting the objects of the Society. 

Mr. W. Cotton, in seconding the 
motion, expressed his conviction of 
the necessity of the measure, and his 
readiness to contribute to the sup- 
port of a Society, the general utility 
of which had been that morning so 
ably explained, and the practical 
advantages of which he had frequent 
opportunities of observing. He felt 
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assured that an appeal made to the 
public, in favour of such an Insti- 
tution, would not be made in vain. 

The ballot to fill up the vacancies 
in the General Committee took 
place, and the Meeting was dis- 
solved. 


Report of the Barbadocs Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge „ 

The Committee of the Directors of this 
Institution, in laying before the Governors 
this Keport, in obedience to the “ Art for 
the better Management and Support of 
the Central School/ conceive it to he 
their duty, in the first place, respectfully 
to acknowledge the Society’s obligations 
to the Legislature for having given this 
public sanction to its labnnis, and for hav- 
ing granted pecuniary aid in fuilherance 
of that object, in particular, to which its 
attention has been hitherto moic immedi- 
ately directed. 

To his Excellency the Patron, the Com- 
mittee tender their wannest thanks for his 
very liberal donations. They cannot but 
augur most favourably of his friendly dis- 
position towards this undertaking, from 
this additional proof of the lively interest 
w'hich he has uniformly taken in the con- 
cerns of the poor. 

Adverting to the piimary objects 01 ini- 
tially contemplated by this Society, the 
Committee; peiceive that the affaiis of the 
School claim their fust notice. 

Theie arc, at pi csenl, ‘terming instruc- 
tion in the Ccntial School, ninety boys 
and thirty-two girls ; of who e ptoticiciicy 
in reading, writing, and aiithmetir, the 
late examination (which was witnessed by 
a very n>pectablc company,) afloided a 
satisfactory proof: and, what is of still 


greater importance, the Master has re- 
ported a general amendment of behaviour, 
especially manifest amongst the hoarders. 
In addition to the ordinary routine of 
school business, plain ucedlc-woih is part 
of the daily employment of the gills ; and, 
under the direction of Mrs. Packer, the 
Matron, they have always made and mend- 
ed the hoarders* clothes. 

The Committee peiform a pleasing duty 
in acknowledging the libera], and conde- 
scending attention of the Parent Society, 
which, eaily in the year 1B‘20, gratuitously 
furnished the Society of tins Island with a 
collection of elementary books of instruc- 
tion, Psalteis, Prayer-books, and Bibles, 
for the use of the School, and for distribu- 
tion amongst the poor. Slill further ad- 
vantages have been subsequently gained by 
the Society of Ons Island, from its union 
with it as a District Committee. Many of 
the Society’s tracts have been cii eulated 
amongst the poor; and, judging from the 
manner in which they have been received, 
111-’ Committee indulge the most pleasing 
anticipations of success iu this department 
of the Society’s labours. 

In concluding this statement of the So- 
ciety’s proceedings dining the last twenty- 
one months, and contemplating the stage 
at which it has now arrived, the Committee 
feel confident, that if th^y cannot boast a 
rapid, lli^-y may at least leport a steady, 
progress. They lfcavo it to the miniejii* 
diced, to nuke due allowance for those 
(hiiinillics iu then utidci taking, which local 
experience will enable them iu some tie- 
gree to appreciate. 

We ate happy in being able to 
add, that the Institution is now 
placed on a permanent footing; the 
legislature having voted an annual 
sum of BOO/, currency for its sup- 
port. 
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Armistead, T. B.D Vicar of Rackford and 
Weverhan, Cheshire, and a minor 
canon of Chester cathedral, to the 
living of Cocke rham , near Lancas- 
ter ; patron, Thu Lord Bibuop of 
C ULSTER. 

Annesley, lion, and rev. W. to the vicar- 
age of Sludley, Warwickshire ; w hich 
has been vacant since the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. 

Barnes , F. TX D. S’lb-deun of Chi ist 

, Church , Oxford . to the rectory of 
it 


Stolidly Pomeroy , Devon ; patron, The 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, 

Beet ham, J. T. B.A. to tbc vicarage of 
Bunny , near Nottingham* 

Clerk , L. A. BA. to the perpetual curacy 
and Parish Church of Rumbnryh, with 
St. Michael, South ehnh am annexed, -in 
the county of Suffolk ; patroness, Mrs. 
Mart Atuill, of Halesivorth, 

Dohree, P. P. M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge , to be regius pro- 
fessor of Greek in that Uhiversitv, on 
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the resignation of the very rev. J. //. 
Monk , D.D. Dean of Peterborough. 

Dowker , W. to the rectory of Hawuhv. 

Fardcll , II. A/.A. to the rectory of 
w ell, Norfolk ; patron, The Lord Bi- 
shop of Ely. 

Fauquier . G. L. W. B.A. to the vicarage 
of Barton, Norfolk ; patrons, The 
I Ion. J. Wodeuouse, and Charlotte 
Laura his wife. 

Fenton, J. to hold the vicarage of Pen- 
nth , with t $ ho vicarage of Torpcnhow , 
Cumberland. ; by dispensation under 
the groat seal. 

Foley, J. M.A. rector of Holt, Worce s- 
• tershire, and domestic chaplain to tho 
Earl of Monntnorris, to the rectory 
of Shrazclcy , by dispensation under the 
great seal ; patron, Thoh. Surawley 
Vernon, Esq of Astley. 

Goode, A. Jnn. to be one of the chaplains 
of the J Ion. Fast India Company on 
the Bombay station. 

Hamilton , J L. to the rectory of Elles- 
borvugh , Bu^hs. 

Hatton , I) Vi be chaplain in ordinary to 
His Majesty, vice the rev. Dr. II. Pear- 
son, preferred. 

Homer, T. of Trinity college , Cambridge , 
to be second master of the Sheffield 
Free Grammar School. 

Jameson , J. B. to the perpetual curacy 
of Heytvood, Lancashire. 

Jones , W. P. of the King’s school, Can- 
terbury, ter be domestic chaplain to the 
Baroness Dowager. Lavington. 

Maydfrell , J. to the rectory of Boolhby 
Fagncll, Lincolnshire ; patron, J. ]t. 
LatchFord, Esq. 

Afesham, ft,. M.A. to tho rcetory of Ripple, 
Kent , vacant by the death of tho Rev. 
C. Phi! pot- 

A logy, II. H. Vicar of Chcwton Mcndip, 
to be domestic chaplain to the Mar- 
quis of Aylesbury. 

Moore , R. to the rectory of Wiwbourne 
Saint Giles, Dorsetshire ; patron, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Pack, U. to the rectory and vicarage of 
Tallow, alias Baltimore, in the diocese 
of Boss; patron, The Lord Bisuor 
of Cork and Boss. 

Pearce , II. M.A. late Conduct of King's 
college, Cambridge , to tho rectory of 
Hemhingby, Lincolnshire ; patrons, the 
Provost and Fellows of that Society. 

Postlc, E. B A. to the rectory of Colney , 
Norfolk ; patron, J. Pobtle, Ebq. of 
Colney Hall . 

Powell, J. M.A. head master of the Free 
Grammar School, Monmouth, to be 
lecturer of Mr. Jones’s Foundation in 
that town. 

Bead, W. M.A . of Ston-East on, to be one 
ofthe domestic chaplains to II is Royal 
Highness the Dure of Clarence. 

Sheen , S. M.A . to the rectory of Stan- 
steady Suffolk, on his own petition. 

Remembrancer, No, 53. 


Smalley, G. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Dcbenham , Suffolk; patron, Lord 
Henniklk 

Smith, J. D.D. of Corpus Christi qolleye, 
Oxford, and head master of tho Gram- 
mar-school, Manchester , to the rectory 
of St. Ann's, in that town ; patron, tho 
Lord Bishop op Chester. 

Sword*, T. ALA. to the perpetual curacy 
of Bungay St. Mary's; patron, The 
Duke of Norfolk. The same genMc- 
in'in has also become evening lecturer 
of the Parish, at. the unanimous desire 
ofthe inhabitants in vestry assembled. 
Warren, T. S. AT. A. of Sidney college, 
Cambridge, to the vicarage of Dorring- 
ion, near Sleaford; patron, Sir Gil- 
bert IIeathcote. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred , Alay 28. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — R. W. Sib- 
Uiorpc, Magdalen college, grand com- 
pounder. 

Masters of Arts. — W. S. R. Cock- 
burn, Exeter college ; J. 11. Barber, 
Wadham college. ; J. Prichard, Brasenose 
college ; and P. Parker, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts.— T. H. Noyes, 
Christ Church, grand compounder ; and 
\Y. II. Michcli, Trinity college. 

June 1, 

Bachelors in Divinity. — D. Benyon 
and P. C. Chambers, Jesus college. 

Masters of Arts. — J. Dighton, E. re- 
fer college , grand compounder ; J. C. 
F. TuflnciljC&rttt Church, grand compoun- 
der ; W. B. Thomas, Pembroke college ; 
E. R. Taylor, Wadham college; W. Ja- 
cobs, New college ; W. Bowden, Trinity 
college; J. AY . Tomlinson, Trinity col- 
lege; R. B. Bourne, J. Trcbcck, W. 
Macbcan, and II. L. Ncave, Christ 
Church : W. II. Baillic, J. M. Colson, 
and F. W. Gray, Baliol college ; W. Ar- 
mistead, and j. Wright, Brasenose col- 
lege ; J. II. Newman, Oriel college; C 
Hardwick, University college , G. Buck- 
eridgo, Worcester college ; E. Williams, 
and O. G. Williams, Jesus college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — J. E, Denison, 
Christ Church, grand compounder ; 8. H. 
White, Merton college; 8. H. Hall, St. 
Alary Hall; J. 8/ Litchfield, and J. 
Amphlclt, Trinity college ; W. H.' Cre- 
ville, T. H. Causton, and C. W. Watson, 
Christ Chu)ch; J. L. Puxlcy, Brasenose 
college ; II. H. Green, Worcester college ; 
E. Evans, Jesus college; J. H. Watson, 
Wadham college , and W. Smith, Lincoln 
college. 

June 12. 

Honorary Doctors in Civil Law. — 
Sir Berkeley William Guise, Bart, M.P. 
Major-General Sir George Sackville 
Browne, K.C.B. and Edward Wcbh, 
Esq. M.P. 

3 L 
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June 13. 

Bachelor and 'Doctor ts Divinity. 
— J. G. Challen, M.A . University college, 
grand compounder. 

Docron in Mediclne. — G-Hall, U.M. 
University college. 

M\kters of Arts. — G. N. Oxnam, 
Exeter college ; R. Battiscoinbe, Merton 
college; J. Abbott, Pembroke college; 
II. Taylor, find J. Strcyneham, JUtliol 
college ; and II. Monro, University col- 
lege. 

Bachelors of Arts.— J. M. D. Alex- 
ander, ilrasenosc college , anil 11. L. 
Whatley, Pembroke college . 

June 17. 

Bachelors in Divinity. — W. Mills, 
ami G. Booth, Magdalen college. 

Bachelor in Civil Laiv. — J. Nicholl, 
Christ Church, g) and compounder • 

Meters op Arts — J. Plumer, Oriel 
college ; E. G. A. Beckwith, Magdalen 
college ; II. Brandrelh, and J. Prueu, St. 
John's college. 

Bachelors of Anifi. — G. Watson, 
Jlrascnosc college ; L. Smith, Christ 
Church. 

June 19. 

Bachelor ani> Doctor in Divinity. 
— J. W. Burford, Wad ham college . 

June 3. 

The rev. William King, M.A. was ad- 
mitted Fellow of Corpus Chrish college. 

June 6. 

Mr. Clement Gres well, anl Mr. George 
William Newnham, were admitted Scho- 
lars of Corpus Chrisli college ; the former 
on the* Lancashire , and the latter on the 
Lincolnshire foundation. 

June 11. 

An examination and election of Scho- 
lars from Uromsgrove School to Worcester 
college, took place in tlio school-room, 
when D. Bourne, son of Dr. Bourne, 
Alclrichian Professor of Medicine, II. 
Turhitt, son of J. Turbitt, esq. of Hal- 
ford, Warwickshire ; and C. Whateley, 
son of J. C. Whateley, esq. of Dallecotc- 
housc , Shropshire, wen* elected. The 
examiners were, the Provost and one of 
the Fellows of Worcester college . 

June HL 

Tho rev. Joseph Shaw, M.A. and Ed- 
ward John Ash, M.A. of Christ's college ; 
and rev. James Collett Ebdcn, ALA. of 
Trinity-hall, Cambridge , tvero admitted 
ad eundem. 

June 11. 

The rev. Ilenrv Wheatley, M.A. and 
Senior Fellow of Queen's college \ on the 
old foundation was Heeled, by the Pro- 
vost and Fellows of that Society, Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund I fall. vacant by the 
death of tho rev, Dr. Thompson. 


June 18. 

Mr. T. L. Wheeler, youngest son of 
the rev Allen Wheeler, Head Master of 
i lie College School, Worcester, whis elect cd 
from that School a Scholar of Worcester 
college , on Sir Thomas Cooke’s founda- 
tion. The election was made in the 
College School Room, by the Provost and 
Fellows of Worcester college. 

Mr. Bloxb'iin, Commoner of Worcester 
eoVege, and Mr. Walkcy, Commoner of 
lUtliol college , were elected Scholars of 
the former SoeieLy. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred. 

May 23. 

Honorary Masters of Arts. — Lord 
Dudley Contts Stuart, Christ's college ; 
and Rev. Sir R. M. Le Fleming, Bart. 
Trinity Hall. 

June 1 1. 

Doctor in Civil Law. — R. Warded!, 

Trinity coll eye. 

Baciii lorsin Divinity.— J.S.Tozer, 
St. John's college ; T. Greene, Corpus 
Chrisli college; R. Jeffreys, St. John's 
College; J. J. Cory, Sidney college; A. 
Irvine, Emanuel college ; and W. Mor- 
gan, Queen's college. 

Masters of Arts.— W. Plucknelt, St. 
John's college ; W . Payot er. Trinity col - 
lege ; and F. Bedford, Pembroke -hall. 

Bamh.lor in Civil Law. — J. Blake, 
St. John's college. 

Bachelor of Arts. A. W. Ilfdl, St. 
Peter's college; and E. Saunders, Jesus 
college. 

May 31. 

Mr. J. Wilder, of King's college , wns 
admitted a Fellow of that Society. 

June fi. 

Tho Chancellor^ Gold Modal, for the 
best English JPocm, by a resident Under- 
graduate, was adjudged to Wmlhrop 
JVIackwortb Praed, of Trinity college . 
Subject — Australasia. 

At a Congregation thisday, the follow- 
ing gcnLiemcn w ere elected Burnaby Lec- 
turers for the year ensuing. 

Mathematical.— S. Carr, M.A. Queen's 
college • 

Philosophical. — J. P. Iligman, M.A, 
Trinity college. 

Rhetoric. — W. Greenwood, M.A . 
Corpus Christ i college. 

Logic.— J. JXallcwcll, AT. A. Christ's 
college . 

June 19. 

Sir William Browne’s Gold Medals for 
tin* Greek Ode, and for the Greek and 
Latin Epigrams w ere yesterday adjudged 
ns follows : — 

Greek Ode,— In obitum viri admo- 
diim Reverendi Doctissirnique Thomm 
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Fanshawe Middleton, Episcopi Calcut- 
tensis,” to Wiuthrop Mack worth Praed, 
Trinity college. 

Greek Epigram — “ T.av gg (piXopaSyg, 
¥<ry iroXvfiaSgg." 

Latin Epigiiam — u ''Of tyivyu iraXtv 
paxgatrai." to John Wilder, Fellow of 
King's college. 

Latin Ode. — “ Africani Caterus Dc- 
viucti.” No prize adjudged. 

a June 23. 

The Animal Prizes of 1.5 Guineas each, 
e» i ven by the representatives in Parlia- 
incut, of this Lniversitj, for the Inst 
Dissertations in Latin Prose, were ad- 
judged as follow s : 

Senior Bachelors. — “ Qu.ctiam sunt 
Ecelesiat Legibus Stobilibe Benciicia, el 
Qua Ilal lone maximf* Promo veo da r” 
Alfred Ollivant, H.A. Trinity cot,Uy>- 

No second Prize adjudged. 

Middle Bachelors. — “ Qat Fruetu^ 
llislona) Ecclesiastical Studious Ptrri- 
piendi sunt C. E. Konnaway, St. John* 
college, G. Lon:;, It.A. Tn nty cul'cye. 

The Poison Prize for l lie lie.it Irauda- 
iiou of a passage from Shakspeaie into 
Greek \er&e, was adjudged to 11 11, 
Kcnnaway, St. John's college*— Subject, 
lien. VX11. Act. V. Scene 6. beginning 
with “ This royal infant,” and ending 
with, <£ And so stand lix’d.” 

ORDINATIONS. 

By the Lord Bishop o/Norwicii, in that 

Cathedral , on Sunday , May 2o, the 

following gentlemen were ordained . 
•flLAcoNs— F P. Baker, B.A. Cams 
College , J. Baker, Trimly Haiti E. R. 
Beevor, Corpus Chrisli college , (’. II. 
Bennett, Trinity college ; II. W. Blake, 
Corpus Christi volley * ; E. G. Blyth, 
Christ's colli ye ; C. II. Browne, Corpus 
Christi college ; J. T. Burt, Cams college ; 
G. Chessunt ,Cor pus Christi college ; Lord 
G. 11- S. Churchill, Emanuel college ; T. 
Collyer, Si. John's college ; R. M. Cre- 
me.r, Corpus Christi college; C. M. 
Doughty, Cams college ; R Parnell, St. 
Peter's college ; G. Gage, St. John's col- 
lege ; G. A. F. Hart, Christ's college ; T. 
Heath , Clare [fall; 3 AC Hopper, Christ's 
college. ; W. C. Maddon, Queen's college ; 
D. R. L. Moxon, Catherine llall ; (t. B. 
Moxon, Corpus Christi college; W. F. 
Patteson, Trinity eolleye , C. F. Run- 
worth, Sidney college ; and C. Reynolds, 
Cains college, Cambridge. M. Seaman. 
G. H. Webster, Queen's college ; and W. 
II. Wilkinson, St. John's college , Cam- 
bridge. 

pRiEBfs.-— 1L Andrews, Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge ; J. R. Barker, Trinity 
college , Dublin . J-A. Barron. T. Beck- 
with, Corpus Christi college ; R. Bowles, 
Clare-haU ; A. E. L. Bulwer, Pemhrc&e- 
hall ; and W. B. Clarke, Jesus college , 


Cambridge . J. Coopivr. T. H. Copeman, 
St. John's college \ and N. Creer, Corpus 
Chrisli college , Cambridge . J T. Davies. 
E. Edwards, Jesus college ; G. *L. W. 
Fauquier, Pembrohe-hafl ; 0. Hatch, 
King's college ; and P. Holmes, Corpus 
Christi college , Cambridge. A. JenourB 
W. C. Leach, and G. Lucas, Trinity 
college; C. D. Maiibmd, Call urine-halt , 
and J. C. Malcholt, St. John's college , 
Cambridge ; G. Muulord, Magdalen-hall , 
Oxford, G. Pill, and E. Fustic,. Trinity 
college , Cambridge ; T. Quarles, Exeter 
college ; and G. Sm<dlc>, Trimly college , 

( hj ord. G blew art, and J. Stewart. II. 
Studd, Cains colUgc, and W. T. Wor- 
ship, Jesus college , Cambridge. 

Uy the Bishop o/ Peterborough, on the 
same day , in l he Cathedral ('hureh oj 
that city. 

Deacons. — T. Mercer, Trinity col- 
lege ; and W. Mousiey, Queen's college , 
Cambridge. 

Piiihsi s.— J. Ford, Or 'cl college; and 
.7. C Jenkins, and R. Roebe, Lincoln 
college , Oxford; W. Turner, St. John's 
college , and R. Williams, Pembroke- hall, 
Cambridge. 

Jly Ihc JJon. and Ihghf lice, the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, at Christ Church , 
on the same day. 

Deacons.— R. A. M us grave, Trinity 
college, (’< ambridge . W. Colston. C. Har- 
bin, and W. llarding, Wadhmn college ; 
II. W. Buckley, Merton college ; II. A. 
Pyc, Magdalen college ; O. Jenkins, Jesus 
< allege , B. D. Hawkins, Pembrokc-col- 
legc ; C. C. Clerke, Christ Church , R. C. 
Coxe, JVorrcs/cr college; J. Linton, 
Magdalen college; F. S. Ncwbold, Erase- 
nose college , and W. Hamsun, Christ 
Ch iirch , Oxford. 

Priests.— W. B. Thomas, Pembroke 
college ; T. V. DurclJ, Christ Church ; 
and II. J. Dawes, Edm,und hall , Oxford. 
C. Radford. W. Kay, Magdulen-collcyc ; 
Jj. LeweJIin, and J. R Holcombe, Jesus 
college ; A. Johnson, Wadham college; 
R. Bracken, Queen's college; C. W. W. 
Eyton, Jesus college; F. Gauibier, All- 
Souls' college ; T. C. Percival, U. Palmer, 
W. F. Lloyd, and II. Wellesley, Christ 
Church ; W. S. Cole, Worcester collage ; 
G. Rooke, Merton college; P. Aubiu, 
Jesus college; and J- P. Roberts, New 
college, Oxford. F. Horsley. 

By the lion . and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop o/ Gloucester, in that Cathe- 
dral, on the same day . 

Deacons.! — J. Shacklcton, Pembroke 
college; J. Edwards, Worcester college ; 
T. Jones, Wadham college ; S. Lloyd, 
Magdalen college ; L. G. G. Drydcn, Lin- 
coln college ; W v . Millacr, St. Alhan-haU ; 
G. S. Prior, Queen's college ; and T. Fur- 
ncaux, Magdalen-hall , Oxford. 

Priests. — A- Helicar, Trimly -college , 

o L 2 
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Ox/ord ; and W. Pashley, St. John's col- 
lege , Cambridge . * 

On Monday , iMay 2G, ike Brsnop 0 / 

Hereford, in the Chapel of St. Mary's 

College , WncAesfrr. 

Deacons. — lion. G. S. Cocks, B. 
Twisleton, and G. Deane. 

Priests. — W. B. Lee, and tt. Roberts, 
New college , Oxford. 

On Sunday , June 22, by the Lord Bishop 

of Bristol, in Christ college chapel , 

Cambridge . 

Deacons. — J. Godge, Af.A. Jesus 
lege, (by Let. Dim. from Bp. of Lincoln ;) 
and W. Hicks, B A. Magdalen college, (by 
Let. Dim. from Bp. of Ely.) 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married, ut /wist Hendrcd , the rev. W. 
J. Kerrich, A/./f. prebendary of Sarum , 
rector of Paulesbury, Northamptonshire , 
and formerly fellow of New College , Oj- 
/ord, to Emma Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the late C. W. Wapsharc, esq. of 
Salisbury. 

Died, in the 84th year of his age, the 
rev. James Birch, B.D. rector of Great 
Wishford, vicar of Ashbury , and late fel- 
low of Magdalen college , Oxford. The 
vicarage of Ashbury isin the gift of the 
president and fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married. — By the rev. Dr. Cotton, at 
thicheley , Newport Pagncll , Hie rev. 
Richard French Laurence, M.A. Fellow 
of Pembroke college , Oxford , and Sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian , to Barbara, 
only surviving daughter of the rev. W. 
Cotton, of Chicht ley . 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married. — The rov. R. Y. Keays, 
AT.i. of Pew-hill-house , near Chippen- 
ham, t to Fanny, second daughter of Lt.- 
Colonel Tufthell, of Lackham-house . 

- Married.— At Chatteris , by the rev. C. 
Simeon, M.A . the rev. R. E. Hankinson, 
of TVaJpolc, Sf. Peter' St Norfolk , to Su- 
sannah Mary Anne; and the rov. M. 
Boswell, of Southgate , Middlesex , to 
Dorothea, daughters of the rev. Dr. 
Chatfield, vicar of Chatteris . 

CHESHIRE. 

Died.— The rev. R. Barlowi incumbent 
of Lower Peover and Tubley. 

DEVONSHIRE 

Married. — At Dartmouth , the rev. Mr. 
Hoekin, to Miss Langworthy, only 
daughter of the late Alfred Sbarke Lang- 
worthy, esq. of Modbury, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. CL W. Chard, vicar 


of Blandford , to Elizabeth Frances, el- 
dest daughter of the late rev. Thomas 
Diggle, rector of Tarrant-IIinton. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Died — The rev. D. Fearon," vicar of 
Painswick. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died,— At Hereford , aged 24, years, tho 
rev. Thomas Edward Duncmnb, B.A. of 
Exeter college , and eldest son of the rev. 
John Duncumh, rector of Abbey Dorr, 
and vicar of Mausel Lacy, in that county. 

LANCASHIRE. , 

Marriod. — At Childiratl , hy the rev. 
Samuel Kent, tho Rev. John A. Cramer, 
M.A. Student of Christ, church , Oxford , to 
Harriet, second daughter of the tale John 
Ashton, esq. of the Grange, Cheshire . 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.— At Asfordby, near Melton Mow- 
bray, aged 80 years, the rev. T. B. Bur- 
naby, rector of Asfordby and Ashby Fol - 
ville, and for many years in tho Commis- 
sion of the Peace for tho County. He 
was formerly of St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A . 1706, M.A. 1709. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died. — At South Willingham, the rev. 
R. Curtois, rector of that parish, and 
vicar of Lud ding ton and Ludford . 

The rev. W." Jackson, rector of Nct- 
tleton , vicar of Ingham, and perpetual 
curate of He in swell. ' » 

At Mumby , near Alford , aged 84, the 
rov. G. llogarth, vicar of Mumby and 
Hogsthorpe. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married. — At St. Ann's, the rev. E. 
Sidney, B.A . to Eliza, daughter of J. 
Vaughan, Esq. 

At Twickenham , the rev. George John 
Trevor Spencer, of University college, 
Oxford, son of the Hon. Wni. Robert 
Spencer, to Harriet Theodora, daughter 
of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. 

At St. Pancras New church , the rev, 
Henry Trimmer, B.A. of Exeter college, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of James Dea- 
con, esq. of Russcl-place, Fitsroy-square . 

At St. George's , Hanover- square, the 
rev. R. Bracken, Fellow of Queen's col- 
lege, Oxford , to Henrietta Harriett, eld- 
est daughter of the late D. Campbell, 
esq. of Ucdford-square. 

Died. — At the vicarage house, St. Ste- 
phen's, Coleman-street , the rev.T.Twigg, 
vicar of that parish. 

At Hampton, aged 25, the rev. C. Jep- 
son, B*A. of Trinity college , Cambridge, 
c»rate of Heighton , near Lincoln . 
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NORFOLK. 

Married.— At St. Michael at Plea 
Church , Norwich , the rev. Ralph Baker, 
to Jano Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late rev. G. Beevor, rector of Wilby 
and Haryham. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. Richard II ay garth, 
vicar of Staple ford, to Elizabeth Catha- 
rine, only daughter of the late Samuel 
Leach, e&q. • 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married — The rev. A. Nicoll, LL.D. 
regius professor of Hebrew, and canon 
of Christ churchy Oxford , to Sophia Ca- 
tharine, eldest daughter of the rev. J. 
Parsons, of St. Alban Hall. 

The rev. James Tripp, o£Up Waltham , 
to Miss Eliza Harvey, grand-daughter to 
the late Gen. Harvey, and niece to J. It. 
Tilson, Esq. of Watlington Park. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev, Edwin Sidney, 
B. A. ol m St. John’s college, Cambridge, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of John Vaughan, 
esq. of Shrewsbury . 

Died. — Suddenly, aged 7*1, the rev. 
John Cooper, curate of Ellesmere and 
Ilordley . 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.— On Tuesday, 211h of Juno, 
at W insham , by the rev. F.J, H. Festing, 
vicar of that parish. The rev. John 
Lempricre, D.IJ. ol' Pembroke college , 
Oxford , rector of Meath , and New- 
ton St. Petrock, in the county of 
Down, to Anne, only daughter and heir- 
ess of tbo late Edward Collingwood, 
esq. captain in his Majesty’s royal navy. 

The rev. W. Edwards to Miss E. Lans- 
down, both ol' Shop ton Mallet. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev.Edward Whioldon, 
rector of Burslem , and domestic chaplain 


to the Right Hon, the Earl of Mountnor- 
ris, to Mary, daughtel of Jolm Bell, esq. 
of Farley Hall. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.— Aged G3, the rev. W. Tyson, 
curate of Rumburgh with St. Michael , 
Soulhelmham , annexed. 

At Shadacre Hall, Shimpling , in the 
69th year of his age, the rev. J Plawpin, 
M.A. rector of What field and Stansletid , 
and formerly fellow' and tutor of Jesus 
college , Cambridge.; B.A. 1776, M.A. 
1779, The rectory of Whatfield is in the 
patronage of the Master and Fellows of 
that society. 

SUSSEX. 

Died. — Aged 89, the rev. Richard 
Wadesdori, rector of Fair tig h . 

WILTSHIRE. 

Dicd.-*In the 84th year of his age, the 
rev. J. Birch, R f>. recLor of Great IVi«A- 
ford, and vicar of Ashbury, and late Fel- 
low o ['Magdalen college , Oxford « 

The rev. W. Jack'.on, rector of Ncl- 
tleton, vicar of Ingham, and perpetual 
curate of JI emu- Reading. 

WALES. 

Married. — The rev. 1>. Edwards, cu- 
rate of Bassalley, to Miss B. Griiliths, of 
Newport , Monmouthshire . 

The rev. J. V. J. Parry, rector of 
Elder n, Carnarvonshire, to Margaret, 
only daughter of W. MTvor, esq. of Li- 
verpool. 

The rev. Watkin Price, rector of Kil- 
lybcbxll , perpetual curate of Languhc , 
and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Glamorgan. 

EAST INDIES. 

Died.*-At Bombay, the rev. G. Mar- 
tin, M.A. one of the chaplains to the 
East India Company, and vicar of Great 
,Ness } Shropshire . 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


mviNITV. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Colchester, by C. J. 
Blomtield, D.D. : at his primary Visita- 
tion, in May 1823, and published at their 
Request. 4to. 2s. 

Bishop Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms, se- 
lected and arranged with the Texts of 


Scripture to which they refer. By R, B. 
Exton, Rector of Athelington, SuflfylK. 
12 mo. 3s. 6d, 

Scripture Names of Persons and Places 
familiarly explained : intended as a Com- 
panion to the reading of the Holy Sciip- 
tures, for the Use of Young Persons, 
J2nto, 4s. 
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St. Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh, explained 
in a Discourse on 2 Corinthians, xii. 7. 
with a Preface and Notes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Tolley. 2s. 

A Sermon, one of several of the same 
Character and Style, which will probably 
be committed also to the Press, should a 
favourable Reception of it encourage their 
Publication. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Selections from the Book of Proverbs, 
intended as Reading Lessons for the Use of 
Schools. 12mo. 6d. 

The Clergy Vindicated : a Sermon 
preached in the Chinch of Si. Sepulchre, 
Snow Hill, London, on Tuesday, April 
29, 11323 ; at the Visitation of the Veneia- 
ble J. II. Pott, Archdeacon of London. 
Published by Desire of the Archdeacon 
and Clergy. By K. Naies, M.A. Rector 
of Allhallows, London Wall, Aicluleacon 
of Stafford, &c. Ac. Gvo. Is. del. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
Kingston, May 12, 3823. By the Rev. 
W. Rose, M.A. F.R.S. Rector of Becken- 
ham, m Kent, and Carshalton, in Smry. 
Published at the Request of the Clergy. 
8vo. Is. 

A Sermon preached May 18, 1823, in 
the Parish Clmrch of St. John, South walk. 
By the Rev. J. C. Abdy, A.M. Rector 
and Alternate Lecturer of St. George, 
Southwark. 8vo. Is. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy, Ac. 
of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, 1823. 


at the primary Visitation of Ii. K. Bonney, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Bedford. 8vo. 
Is. dd. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Newark, April 25, at the Visita- 
tion of tne Venerable Archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, by the Rfev. J. Baylcy, A.M. 
Late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Is. 6d, 

MEDIC INF. 

The Hunterian Omtion, delivered in the 
Theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, on the t-tth of Feb. 1823. By 
Sir Win. Blizard, Knt. President of the 
College, Arc. Ac. 4to. (is. 

MI.SCELLANII S. 

An Epitome of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Un del standing, in Question ami 
Answer; for the Use of those who intend 
to cutoi upon the Study of Metaphysics. 
12uio. 2s 6d. 

The Farmciu; or Tales foi the Times, 
addressed to the Yeomanry of England. 
By the Author. 12mo. 2s. od. 

The History of Thomas Marini, or, “a 
little that the righteous man hath is better 
than great riches of the ungodly. ’ i)d. 

The Histoiy of Fartny Mason. “ Not 
with eye service as uteri please rs ; but as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God, fioin the heart.”— Ephcs, vi, 6. 9d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Dr. Russel, of Leith, proposes 
te publish, by Subscription, a new Edition 
of Keith’s Catalogue of the Scottish Bi- 
shops ; to add a Life of the Author, and 
continue the Work to the prescut Time. 
It will form a handsome Volume in Oc- 
tavo. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man, in 
which the literal Sense of the Mosaic Ac- 
count of that Event is asserted and vindi- 
cated, by the Rev. George Holden, will 
be published in a few Days. 

Mr. Nedham has in the Press, “ Corn 
Tables, shewing the Cost of any Number 


of Quarters and Bushels, fiom Ten Shil- 
lings to Eighty Shillings per Quarter.” 

The fifth and sixth Volumes of Dr. 
Miller’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
History, arc nearly ready for the Pi css. 
They will comprize a Continuation of the 
History of this Country to the Revolution, 
and of the Continental States, as near as 
could be done to the same Period : and 
consequently will contain an Analysis of 
all the Details of the Reformation in vari- 
ous Countries ; together with the Progress 
of Policy both at Home and Abroad. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


We shall detain our readers hut 
a few minutes with our Retrospect 
of the political events of the last 
mouth — not that they have been 
few, unimportant, or uninteresting, 
but that they are for the most part, 
at the time of our writing this, still 
unfinished ; and we think it belter 
to poslponc our general observations 
upon them, till they are brought to 
a close, and have assumed that 
shape, which the Legislature in its 
wisdom shall finally impose upon 
them. In this state are the Mar- 
riage Act, the English Catholics 
lbll, and the Criminal Law Bills. 

1 n the tifst of these measures great 
difficulty has been felt in the Lords, 
as to the mode of preventing clan- 
destine and irregular marriages of 
minors; it is not for us to say or 
think that the difficulty is imaginary, 
but we will venture to say that it 
has been much exaggerated by at- 
tempting to do too much, and by 
not always sufficiently considering 
jvhat means are, or are not, lawful 
to be used for such prevention. So 
long as there are passion, folly, and 
deceit, in the world, so long will 
there be, from time to time, impro- 
per marriages j it is idle to think 
that any law will wholly prevent 
them — it cuts the Gordian Knot in- 
deed, to say that such marriages 
may be set aside ; but is it lawful 
so to do — legal perhaps it may be, 
for we know no bounds to the legal 
powers of the Legislature ; but all 
things that may be supposed legal, 
are not, therefore, in the higher 
sense of moral and religious fitness, 
lawful. If such a measure were in 
this sense lawful, it ought to have 
the power of placing the parties in 
the same state^ as if the tye had 
never been contracted ; can it do so 
— do not the feelings of our nature 
declare, that the remedy leaves the 
parties (one at least of them) nearly 


in as blighted, and miserable a con- 
dition, as the disease could have 
deduced them to? As a mode of 
prevention, experience has proved 
it to be inefficacious — as a mode of 
punishment, its lawfulness is ques- 
tionable, its severity excessive and 
undistinguishing. The same re- 
marks cannot he made upon the 
plan which seems founded on the 
principle of the old statute of Phi- 
lip and Mary. This statute wisely 
cut. at the root of those marriages 
which it is most desirable to pre* 
vent and punish; we mean mar- 
riages for the sake of gain, by re- 
moving the temptation. By its pro- 
visions, whoever conveyed away a 
woman child unmarried within the 
age of sixteen, from the possession 
and against the will of her parents, 
or guardians, aud contracted matri- 
mony with her, was imprisoned live 
years, or fined at the discretion of 
the court, and she forfeited all her 
lands to her next of kin, during her 
husband’s life. A few slight modi- 
fications of this act seem to us all 
that would be necessary to prevent, 
such stolen marriages, so far as they 
are capable of being prevented. 
The rogue would not find his ac- 
count in marrying, if such conse- 
quences followed ; and the man of 
honour would shrink from depriving 
the object of his affections of her 
patrimony. 

Of the Dissenter’s Marriage Bill, 
which has been thrown out, we will 
only say, that the principles of the 
Church of England are very ill un- 
derstood by those, who imagine 
that her sons have any desire to im- 
pose unnecessary burthens on the 
consciences of their dissenting bre- 
thren of other persuasions. We are 
sure we speak the sentiments of the 
Church in srvying, that we shall 
heartily rejoice if any expedient can 
be found out for their satisfaction 
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which shall not yiolate some prin- 
ciple too important to be surren- 
dered. We have been induced to 
say thtis much, in consequence of 
what seemed to us, (to say the least 
of it) a most extraordinary attack 
made by a noble lord on the whole 
bench of Bishops, in the person of 
the venerable Primate. Perhaps it 
was unintentional, as we are sure it 
was unprovoked; perhaps it has 
been repented of, and therefore 
may as well be forgotten : but 
these are not times in which wise 
aud well meaning men will scatter 
imputations on the Church lightly. 

The Criminal Law Bills, as they 
have passed the House of Commons, 
wc own, do not quite satisfy us. By 
thcbill, which restrains the frequency 
of passing the sentence of death in 
those numerous cases, in which it 
is never intended to execute it, the 
country gains something — for the 
evil was gross, and cried aloud for 
removal. But the country docs not 
gain all it might have gained, and a 
scruple, which appears merely ima- 
ginary, lias alone prevented it. To 
have empowered the Judge who 
tried the prisoner to pronounce the 
punishment which should follow, 
immediately after conviction, before 
the kame audience, who have lis- 
tened to the detail of the proof, 
woyld have been leaving the mea- 
sure of punishment in his hand who 
was best qualilied to mete -it out ; 
and., would have made the trial a 
striking and useful lesson to thy: peo- 
ple. Punishment would have con- 
nected itself with guilt, as conse- 
quence with cause. To say that this 
infringes on the prerogative of the. 
Crown, is saying nothing — if it does 
So for a good end, no harm is done 9 


for the prerogatives of the Crown 
are only held for the benefit of the 
People — but it does not infringe the 
prerogative^-for is not the power of 
the Judge delegated from the Crown 
— does he not represent the Sove- 
reign, act in iiis name, and exer- 
cise his attributes? In such a case 
we think it needless to recur to pre- 
cedents, but they nmy be found in 
the reigns of Charles the Second, 
George the Second, and, if we mis- 
take not, George the Third. 

Our objection to the Shop-lifting 
Bill is its nugatoriness ; while it re- 
mains a capital offence to steal 40*. 
in a dwelling-house, and while 
ninety-nine shops in a hundred are 
parts of dwelling-houses, it is idle 
to take away capital punishment 
from shop-lifting, unless you say 
that the statute shall apply even 
where the shop is part of a dwell- 
ing house. Neither in reason do 
we think that the shop and the 
dwelling-house are entitled to the 
same protection — the principles on 
which we throw guards around 
them are evident — the shop is by 
the owner's desire, and for his own 
purpose, thrown open to the resort 
of all the world, there is no pri- 
vacy affected in it x no sanctity at- 
tached to it; we protect it and the 
goods in it, for the security of 
trade — the house is the owner’s re- 
treat, the stranger who enters it for 
an unlawful purpose, commits a 
two-fold invasion, he plunders the 
property which we have not expos- 
ed to his gaze, .and he violates the 
sanctity of our domestic circle — we 
protect the house for the comfort 
and security of social and domestic 
life. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V^e thank 4t A North Wales Incumbent ” for his statement of a case so 
j^ifirmatory of the opinion that we gave in our last Number, touching 
j Offerings. — We thank him also for his other communication. 
^JP. and C. P. W. have been received. 
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' ON THE NATURE AND BENEFIT 
OF THE LORD S SUPPER. 

i Cor. xi. 23—26. 

44 For I have received of the Lord, that 
which also I delivered unto you, That the 
Lord JesuS the same night, in which he 
was betrayed, took bread ; and when He 
bad given thanks, He brake it, and said, 
Take, eat; this h my Body, which & bro- 
ken for vou ; this do in remembrance of 
m£. After the same manner also He took 
# the cap, when He had supped, saying this 
cup is the New Testament in my Blood ; 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of Me ; for, as often as ye cat this 
bread and drink this cap, ye do shew the 
Lord’s Death till He come.” 

These words of the Apostle Paul 
contain the latest and therefore, 
as might be expected, the fullest 
information relative to the Sa- 
crament of the Load’s Supper. 
They are represented by the Apos- 
tle to have been matter of express 
revelation to him, which of itself is 
sufficient to* make every Christian 
think most highly of the ordinance 
of which Ihey treat ; for would they 
have bedh so revealed by the*Lord, 
or so pressed an the fcqnpthi m* 
by the Apostle, if ih^ ordinance, had 
; not been of the highest importance? 
They describe the manner *of its 
original institution— express in the 
plainest and fullest language the 
implicitness of our lord's command 
—point out the substance repre- 
sented under, and spiritually eon* 
veyed by the snoxsimental elements 
Of bread andl|vine-i-remmd the 
Christian of the affecting obligation, 
under which if fs billed to receive 
these elements— declare flic f*tv 
. v |lf M ® R A.N CEB, No, 50. 


quency with which they were rte* 
ceived by the early Christianfr—and 
predict tlie continued observance # 
of this Ordinance in the Church of 
Christ to the end of the worlds, **4iH 
He," whose holy body and blood 
are figured in it, fc shall comt** to 
receive' those untohimself, who in 
faith, in repentance, in obedience, 
in unbounded charity towards thaif 
fellow- creatures, and gratitude afcd 
thankfulness towards God, have 
" shewn His death," have exhibited 
iti a figure, and declared in the way 
of his own most holy institution 
their belief of the reality and efficacy 
of His atoning death. Those Words 
of the Apostle are full on every 
point, wherein we can be reasonably 
anxious to obtain information* 1 
shall, therefore, take them i n the 
order in which they stand, only* 
elucidating and confirming, what Is 
herein contained, out of theotber 
■Scriptures, ."-v* 

The tirst point of which we must 
never lose sight, is ^is,— thafihe 
ordinance is not dr man, but 
God ; not of any particular Church, 
but of the Hoad of the Churchuni- 
versal. "ft « is the Ordinance $ 
•Christ himself. * «• I-hawrficefatd 'Bf 
the Lord;, that width Idm I ddmered 
y cu , thet iht t^ M&s i fo 
s^nigkt 

• Iu ipaA tattih inrfusa estpt<?- 
ntiwui c (u» affirmat l Sm inteVituram ewe 

1 H^eeoa0>tiQ ■ 
phs |mei&^bet. , Melancthou^ Loc. 

, \ 1 ; 
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took bread, and token he had given 
thanks he brake it, and said , 4 Take , 
eat*.” 

Wljat the Apostle remarks of the 
corrections of the Lord, is more, 
over equally true of his injunctions. 
He chastens and He commands 
. “ for our profit:* 

What then in the present instance 
are the benefits that attach ^-to our 
obedience? Let us hear the reply of 
the learned and pious Archbishop 
Cranmer, the very father under God 
of our reformed Church *. 

“ In the original words of Institu- 
* tioti as delivered by the Evangelists 
— and in the doctrine also of St. 
.Paul, which he confesseth that he 
received of Christ, two things spe- 
cially are to be noted. 

i( First, that our Saviour Christ 
called the material bread which lie 
brake, his Body ; and the wine, 
which was the fruit of the vine, his 
Blood. x\nd yet he spake not this 
to the intent that man should think 
that material bread is His very Body ; 
or wine made of grapes His very 
Blood ; but to signify unto us, as 
St. Paul saith, that the cup is a 
Communion of Christ's Blood, that 
was shed for ijs, and the bread a 
Communion of bis Flesh, that was 
crucified for us ; so that although 
in the truth of iiis human nature 
Christ be in heaven, and sitteth 011 
the right band of God the Father, 
yet whosoever eateth of that bread 
in the supper of the Lord according 
to Christ’s Institution and Ordinance, 
is assured by Christ’s promise and 
testament, that he is a member of 
his Body, and receiveth the benefits 
of bis passion, which he suffered 
for us upon the cross. And like- 

t * A Defence of the Trve and Catholike 
Doctrine of the fjaprament of the Body 
and Blond of our Sauimir Christ, with a 
Confutation of sundry Errors concernyrig 
tile same* grounded and stablished vpou 
Goodes ffoJy Woordc, and approued by 
y c C6iwent of the mosle auocient Doctors 
jifHlif f !hm che ; made by the moste Reu- 
Father in God Thomas Arclie. 
i||^op of Canterbury, Primate of all 
^fep^tande and Bfehopolitaue. Anno Do •• 

' M.D 


wise he, that drinketh of that holy 
cup in that supper of the Lord ac- 
cording to Christ’s Institution is cer- 
tified by Christ’s legacy and testa- 
ment that he is made partaker of 
the Blood of Christ which was shed 
for us*. 

“ The second thing which may 
be learned is this, that, although 
none ea,teth the Body of Christ, and 
drinketh his Blood, but they have 
eternal life,” agreeably to those 
words of our Lord, whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life , and I will raise him 
up at the last day ; for my flesh is 
meat indeed , and my blood is drink 
indeed — u yet both the good and 
the bad do eat and drink the bread 
and wine, which be the Sacraments,'* 
the outward signs and representa- 
tives, and means “ of the same ; but 
besides these sacraments,” or out- 
ward tokens of an inward grace, 
“ the good” through faith “ eatctlC 
everlasting life,” the inward grace 
therein conveyed : the evil on the 
other hand * through his disbelief, 

* “ Manifestum est de hue parte saepc 
dicendum esse non piodesse maiulucatio- 
nem iis, qui non agunt penitentiam, sed 
perseveiant in delectis contra conscien- 
tiani, sictii Paulus clara voce affirmat. * Qui 
manduraverit pattern t tunc aut biberit po- 
culum Domini indignt, reus or it corporis 
et sanguinis Domini . Mandncant nnUfm 
indign£, qui non adferunt timorem Dei et 
fidem, seu penitentiam et fidem, et scientes 
perseverant in delectis contra conscien- 
tiam. Alii indulgent libidinibus, alii odiis, 
et irijusta cupiditate vindictae, alii aliis 
sceleribus pollutis se esse normit, nee 
deponunt prop osi turn malcfitciefidi. Hecc 
mala per sese offendunt Deum, sed Pau- 
lus cnmulari banc offensionem nova tris* 
tioro offensione inquit, qnod contumelia 
affiriant corpus et sanguincm Domini. 
Beinde addit alteram corominationem, 

* qui edit et bibit indignt, judicium sibi 
edit et bibit , non disc emeus corpus Do- 
mini; id est, poenam sibi accersit non 
solnm pro prionbus peccatis, sed etiam 
pro hoc scelere, quod contumelia aflicit 
corpus Domini. Neges-saria est igitur pc- 
nitentm seu timor Dei in bis, qui accedunt 
ad Copmnimouem.’ 

u Et quidein de uttafuc rc, de pcnilcn- 
tiii, et tie fide conrionatui haec ipsa actro 
— cclebialtu mcinoiu mm iis Chris ii. 
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and hardness of heart, and impeni- 
tence of life, eateth this not; rc- 
ceiveth not the Body and Blood of 
the Lord * ; for he neither by faith 
discerneth it, neither doth he feel 
the want of it to cleanse and sup- 
port his soul, but draweth down in- 
stead through his own perverseness 
the heavy judgments ot the Lord : 
agreeably to the declaration of the 
Apostle, ^ whosoever eateth this 
bread , and drinketh of this cup un- 
, worthily, shall be guilty of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord. 

«* Here St. Paul saith not, that 
he that eateth the bread, and drink- 
eth the cup unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh the Body and Blood of the 
Lord; but is guilty of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord . What he eateth 
and drinketh, St. Paul afterwards 

* 

Amlis corpus Chvisti pro te datum esse, 
audis sangumem pro te effusum esse. Haic 
* verba 110s primuni de ingenti ira Dei udver- 
siis nostra peccata comraonefaciant, quam 
ciim nuUonim hominum, aut angelorimi 
virtutes aut mcrita placare potuerint, sed 
Filii mortc placari opportuerit, pia mens 
jndicare potest, peccatum non esse leve 
malum. Multae inagnsE calamitates hu- 
mans, morbi, cxilia, supplicia, inopja:, 
bella, neces, et alia: asrumna* signa sunt irac 
Dei adversns peccatum; et nobis impo- 
sitse sunt, ut de Judicio ct irk Dei admo- 
neainur. Sed longe illustnus testimonium 
est ingontis irse Filins Dei sudans sangui- 
neni, luctans cum ira Dei, laccratus, pen - 
d<ms in cruce. Hoc testimouio si quis 
non movetur nec exarescit cogitatione 
irac Dei, et mortis Ctuisti in like ipsk ac~ 
tione et kianducatione, non considerat 
quid bic agatur. 

« O Jesn Christe Fill Dei vivi, pro no- 
bis crucifixe ct resuscitate, acoende nientes 
nostras, ut ad Denm convertamur nec 
contemoamus iraw cjus, et tuam mortem, 
sed vert; ad agmtiouem uiorum benefich 
ornm, et mirandi cousilii de tuk merle 
flectaniur.” MeJancthon. Lqc. Tlieol. p. 
44 * 4 . . , . 

# The wicked and such as be void of a 
lively faith although they do carnally and 
visibly press with their teeth, as St. Au- 
gustine safth, the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Outfit, yet in no wise are 
they partakers of Christ, hut rather to 
their condemnation do eat and drink the 
sign or sacrament of so great a thing. Ar- 
ticle xxix. ' i 


declaret h. He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily , eateth and 
drinketh his own damnation * 

Let me here remark, that, though 
no man is worthy tp revive the 
sacrament of his Saviour’s Bo$y. 
and Blood ; yet none, that come in 
faith, in penitence, in resolutions of 
amendment, in charity to man and 
humility before God — none, that 
eat and drink in remembrance that 
Christ died for them, and feed on 
Him in llieir hearts by faith with 
thanksgiving — none, that thus come, 
as every man by God’s grace may 
come, either eat or drink unworthily. 
It is the wilful sinner only, who 
persists in his sin, and yet comes to 
the lable^ that eats and drinks un- 
worthily*; and such a man whether 
he conies or not, is equally, whilst 
he thus continues obstinately anil 
impenitently sinful, in a state of 
most fearful danger. The good 
and faithful and sincere Christian 
may be assured, that in partaking 
of the sacramental bread and wine, 
he doth spiritually by faith receive 
into his soul the very Body and 
Blood of Christ with all those be- 
nefits, which God hath in his abun- 
dant mercy attached unto them. 

To open however still farther the 
benefits of this Holy Supper, of 
which as thiaholy man well remarks, 
“ the more clearly it is understood, 
the more sweetness, fruit, comfort 
and edification it briugeth to tfie 
godly receiver thereof” — I shall add 
these his other most plain and com- 
fortable observations on the same. 

“ As all men of themselves be 
sinners, and through sin be in God’s 
wrath, and none is clearly innocent 
but Christ alone; so every soul in- 
spired by God is desirous to be 
delivered from sin^ and to obtain at 
God’s hand, merev, favour, righte- 
ousness and everlasting salvation, 
and this earnest and great desire 
is called in Scripture the hunger 
and thirst of the soul; with ^which 
kind of spiritual thirst David was 
taken, when he said, * Like as the 
hart desireth the water brooks , so 

3 M2 
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longeth my soul after thee, O God: 
my soul is athirst . for God, yea, even 
for the living God; when shall I 
Some to appear before the presence 
Of God. And this hunger and 
thirst the soul is driven unto by the 
means of the Law, which sheweth 
unto her the horribleness of sin, 
the terrour of God's indignation, and 
the horrour of death, and everlasting 
damnation. And when she seeth 
nothing but punishment for her of- 
fences, by justice and accusation of 
the law, and this punishment is 
ever before her eyes, then in this 
great distress the soul being pressed 
with heaviness and sorrow seeketh 
some comfort and desireth some 
remedy for her miserable and sor- 
rowful estate. And this feeling of 
her lost condition, and earnest de- 
sire of refreshing is the spiritual 
hunger of the soul ; and whosoever 
hath this godly hunger, is blessed 
of God, and shall have meat and 
drink enough, as Christ himself said, 

1 Blessed be they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled 

$t What then is this meat, drink 
and food of the soul ? It is our Sa- 
viour Christ it is His great atone- 
ment* that taketh away the sins of 
the world $ it is all that he hath 
done and suffered, andris still doing 
for our sakes. Nothing within us ; 
neither our Own righteousness (take 
it at - the best) — nor our own re- 
pentance, however siucere : nothing 
without us, however flattering, can 
ever come up to our wants. It is 
Christ, the Redeemer ! it is His ato- 
ning death, and cleansing blood, 
that can alone satisfy our spiritual 
craving. “ Come unto me, all ye 
that travail and are heavy laden, 
and I trill refresh you. If any man 
-thirst, let him come unto Me and 
I am the bread of life . Be 
that cometh to Me, shall never 
hunger ; and he that believeth on 
Me> skdUnever thirst” And *f our 
Fathers f saith the Apostle, 4< did 
wdl tat the same spiritual meat, and 
all drink the same spiritual 


drink , for they drank of that spiri- 
tual rock, that followed them ; and 
that rock wa8 Christ* * 

u For as meat and drink do com- 
fort the hungry body, so doth the 
death of Christ’s Body, aQd the 
shedding of his blood comfort the 
soul, when she is after her sort 
huugry. What thing is it, that 
comforteth and nourisheth the body? 
Meat, and drink. By what names 
then shall we call the Body aud 
Blood of our Saviour Christ, which 
do comfort and nourish the hungry 
soul, but by the names of meat and 
drink ?” This is but expressing a 
spiritual act by a bodily name. 
Every man knows what it is to be 
strengthened by the divine grace, 
and enabled on his earnest prayer 
to do his duty. Every man knows what 
it is earnestly to desire dOmfort aftd 
to receive it. This holy desire then 
we say, as the Scriptures have said 
before us, is the hunger and thirst 
of the soul ; and that, which satis- 
fies this, is its meat and drink. 
“ And this similitude caused our 
blessed Saviour to say, 4 My flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed * For there is no kind of 
meat that is comfortable to the 
soul, but only the death of Christas 
blessed Body ; nor any kind of 
drink, that can quench her thirst 
but only the blood-shedding of our 
Saviour Christ, which was shed for 
our offences. For as there is a 
c birth of the body, and ^ feeding 
and nourishment of the body, so 
is there also a spiritual’ birth, and a 
spiritual feeding. Aud as every 
tnan is born of his earthly parents 
to this mortal life, so is every good 
Christian spiritually born by Christ 
unto eternal life* And as. every 
man is fed and nourished in his 
body, by meat and drink, even so 
is” and must “ every good Christian 
be fed and nourished in his sodl by 
the flesh and blood of am Safiour 
Christ. And as tBe body liveth by 
meat and drink, and thereby in- 
creaseth and groweth from a young 
babe unto a perfect man, so the 
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soul liveth by Christ himself, by 
pure faith eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood”— -intently con- 
templating, having ever before its 
eyes, and entirely relying on, Christ's 
atoning death ; clinging to his doc- 
trine* obeying his laws, and resting 
wholly on him for pardon, support, 
and comfort now, and for everlasting 
salvation, glory and happiness here- 
after. Afld this Christ himself 
teacheth< — Verily , verily , I say unto 
you, Except ye tat the flesh of the 
Son of Man , and drink his Blood — 
except you have this spiritual 
thirst and hunger in your souls, and 
come to the Son of Man, and * feed* 
as it were, through the intentness 
of your faith on his atoning death 
and passion, earnestly desiring to 
have the benefits of these applied 
to yourselifes, and gratefully remem- 
bering them, and delighting to me- 
ditate on them, and looking wholly 
to them for your comfort and sup- 
port and final salvation ; unless you 
thus on your parts spiritually eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, that 
was broken for your sakes, and 
drink his blood, that was shed for 
your sakes, * you have no lift in 
om*— you want the great principle 
y which a Christian spiritually lives 
and moves and has his being ; you 
have your ownselves cut oft* the 
springs of your spiritual strength; 
you are become, like a branch se- 
vered from its parent tree, sapless 
and dend. On the other hand, 
whoso ‘ thus eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood , hath eternal 
Itfe;' he hath the support of which 
he st&nds in need now, and shall 
live here and hereafter ; * and I 
wiU raise him up at the last day : 
for my flesh is meat indeed and my 
blood is drink indeed: As the Fa- 
ther hath sent me, and I live by the 
Fbther, so he, that eateth me, even 
he shall live by me.' 

Now the true knowledge of 
these things is the true knowledge 
of Christ, and to teach these things 
is to teach Christ, and the believing 
and feeling of these things is the 
1 


believing and feeling Of Christ in our 
hearts. And the*more clearly we 
see, understand, and believe these 
things, the more fully we see and 
understand Christ, and have more 
fully our faith and comfort in him. 
And although the birth and nou- 
rishment of our bodies be known to 
all men by daily experience, and 
our common senses, yet this our 
spiritual generation, and spiritual 
nourishment be so hidden in their 
very nature that we cannot attain 
to the true and perfect knowledge 
and feeling of them, but only by 
faith, which must be grounded upon 
God’s most holy word, and sacra- 
ments *. And for this cause u our 
Saviour, Christ hath not only set 
forth these things most plainly in 
his holy word, that we may hear 
them with our ears, but” that we 
may still more clearly perceive and 
more sensibly as it were, receive 
them, “ hath also ordained the vi- 
sible sacrament of spiritual regene- 
ration in water, and another visible 
sacrament of spiritual nourishment 
in bread and wine. He ordained 
Baptism in water, that as surely as 
we see, feel, and touch water with 
our bodies and be washed with 
water, so assuredly ought we to 
believe, when we be baptized, thut 
Christ is verily present with us, and 
that by him we be newly born aghin 
spiritually, and washed from our 
sins, and grafted in the stock of 
Christ's own body, and be appa- 
relled, clothed and harnessed with 
him. In such wise, that as the 
Devil hath no power against Christ, 
so hath he none against us, so long 
ns we remain grafted in that stock, 
and be clothed with that apparel, 

* Fides ant 6m instrument!* utitur ver- 
bo et Sac&mentis, quaa testantur ad nos 
pertinere beneftcinm Christi." Melauc- 
thon, Loc. Theol, 46$, > 

u A sacrament is a visible sign of an 
invisible grace ; i. e. that setteth out to the 
eyes, and other outward semes the inward 
w orking of God’s free mercy, and doth, as 
it were, seal in our hearts the promises of 
God.” ttomily on Common Prayer and 
Sacraments. 
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and harnessed with that armour. 
So that the washing in water of 
baptism is, as it were, a shewing of 
Christ before our eyes to the con- 
firmation of the inward faith, which 
we have in him and further than 
this, it is to us the ordinary and 
sacramental means, whereby we arc 
spiritually born again and made the 
children of God ; for “ except a 
wan be born again ”— and by what 
outward means under the divine 
blessing ? “ Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God” 
«* And in like manner Christ or- 
dained the Sacrament of his Body 
and Blood in bread awl wine to 
preach unto us, that as oiir bodies 
be fed, nourished, and preserved 
with meat and drink, so (as touch- 
ing our spiritual life towards God) 
we be fed, nourished, and preserved 
by the Body and Blood of our Sa- 
viour Christ” of which the bread 
and the wine are the lively and sig- 
nificant and sacramental symbols, 
for u this” said ouv Lord when He 
delivered the bread, “ is my Body , 
which is broken for you;” and “this,” 
when he delivered the wine, “ is the 
New Testament in my Blood , which 
is shed for you and for many for the 
remission of sins” “ Thus our 
Saviour Christ knowing us to be in 
this world, (as it were) but babes 
and weaklings in faith, hath or- 
dained sensible signs and tokens, 
whereby to allure and draw us to 
more strength and more constant 
faith in Him. And for this cause 
did our Saviour Christ ordain this 
Sacrament of our spiritual feeding 
in bread and wine rather than in 
other meats and drink, because 
that bread and wine do most lively 
represent unto us the spiritual union 
and Ijnot of all faithful people as 
well unto Christ, as also among 
themselves. For like as bread is 
made of a great number of grains 
of corn, so joined together that 
thereof is made one bread ; and ah 
xhfiuite number of grapes be pressed 
together in one vessel, and thereof 


is made wine, so likewise is the 
whole multitude of true Christian 
people spiritually joined first to 
Christ, and then among themselves 
together in one faith, one baptism, 
one Holy Spirit, one knot, and bond 
of love, agreeably to those words 
of the Apostle, “ we being many 
are one bread, and one body, for 
ice be all partakers of that one 
bread ” And as the sanfe bread is 
given among many men, so that 
every one is partaker of the same 
bread, and likewise one cup of wine 
is distributed unto many persons, 
whereof every one is partaker, even 
so our Saviour Christ, (whose flesh 
and' blood be represented by,” and 
spiritually conveyed under •* the 
mystical bread and wine in the 
Lord's Supper) doth give himself 
unto all his true members, spiritu- 
ally to feed them, nourish them, 
and give them continual life by Him. 
And whereas nothing in this life is 
more acceptable before Gad or 
more pleasant unto man, than Chris- 
tian people to live together quietly 
in love and peace, unity and con- 
cord, this sacrament dotli most 
aptly and effectually move us there- 
to. For when we be made all par- 
takers of this one table, what ouglrt 
we to think but that wc be all mem- 
bers of one spiritual body (where- 
of Christ is head) and be therefore 
stirred up to live as becometh so 
holy a brotherhood. And lastly, 
that we may fully, as far as may be, 
understand what it is on our part 
to eat in the mystical language of 
Scripture, the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his Blood, fet me 
add in the words of our venerable 
guide, that “ the true eating and 
drinking of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is with a constant and lively 
faith to believe, that Christ gave 
his Body, and shed his Blood upon 
the cross for us ; and that he doth 
so join, and incorporate himself 
unto us, that He is our head, and 
we His members, flesh of His flesh, 
and bone of His bone, having Him 
dwelling in us, and we in Him. 
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And herein standeth the whole effect that knoweth its own weakness. 


and strength of this sacrament. 
And this faith Gottworketfi inward- 
ly in our hearts by His Holy Spirit, 
and confirmeth the same outwardly 
to our ears by hearing of his Word, 
and to our other senses by eating 
and drinking of the sacramental 
bread and wine in His Holy Table. 
What thing then,” lie concludes, 
“ can be "more comfortable to us 
than to eat this meat, and drink this 
drink V 9 

That spiritual nourishment is ab- 
solutely necessary, as we hope to 
live now unto holiness, and here- 
after to life everlasting, Scripture 
dcclarcth. <c He that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me ” 

That this nourishment is the Body 
and Blood of the Lord spiritually 
received by the faithful to the 
strengthening and refreshing of the 
soul. Scripture declaretli. “ My 
Jlesh is meat indeed , and my blood 
is drink indeed 

That the sacramental bread is 
the communion of this body, and 
tbe sacramental wine the commu- 
nion of this blood, Scripture also 
declaretli. “ The cup of blessing 
which we bless , is it not the commu- 
nion of the Blood of Christ ? The 
bread that we break , is it not the 
communion of the Body of Christ V* 

What further inducement to a due 
and frequent reception of the Lord’s 
Supper can we require ? Our Sa- 
viour, out of his abundant, conde- 
scension to our weakness hath him- 
self added another, “ Do this in 
remembrance of me “ This ” 
which l have thus hedged round with 
my command, and enriched with my 
blessing, and made the gracious 
means of spiritually communicating 
to the faithful my own Body and 
Blood — that Body and Blood with- 
out which you have no life in you — 
" this” I ask you still further to 
u do 9 * out of a grateful “ remem- 
brance of me** — the Saviour, that 
died for you. What heart, that 
truly loveth Christ, can stand out 
against this appeal? What soul. 


and the need that it is. under of 
spiritual nourishment can wilfully 
and habitually neglect the appointed 
and especial means of conveying it? 
or who that duly considereth the 
power of the Lord, shall make light 
of his commands and provoke his 
displeasure * '( Rather taking the ex- 
ample f of the earliest Christians for 
our guide, let us continue stedfastly 
in the Apostle s doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread : 
rather reflecting on the words of St. 
Paul, “ As oft as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do shew the 
Lord's death till he come* — let our 
participation in these blessed and 
sacramental means of grace be regu- 
lar and frequent: rather weighing oil 
the one hand the positive command 
of the Lord, which no Christian may 
dare to disobey, and on the other 
the admouition of the Apostle, with 
which, when taken in its fullest ex- 
tent, every Christian may by God's 
grace comply ; let us “ examine 99 
ourselves as well as to ouv concep- 
tions of the nature aud efficacy of 
this Holy Sacrament X, as to our 

* Tertium funs aceedat, viz. ut tuum 
exemplum prosit ad retineudani publiearu 
cougregationem. Nam si patici ute ren- 
tin' Sacramento, et paulatim homines ab- 
ducerentnr ab hoc congressu, tandlm 
Ecclesia* prorsiis oblivisecrcntm* publics? 
congregation^, concionum et Sacramenti. 
Melancthon. Loc. theol. p. 448. 

Quartos finis est confessio doctrine. 
Ciim sumis sacramentum, ostendis te ejus 
Ecclesiai doctrinam approbare, et voile 
membrum esse ejus Caetus, cum quo man- 
ducas agnam. — (i. e. spiritualiter et per 
fidem) p. 449. 

t “ Olim initio Ecclesias itiulto erat 
frequentior usus Sacramenti, ut veteres 
Historiae et Canones ostendunt.” Me- 
laucthon. ut supra, p. 442. 

X Est et alter i malo magnk diligent ik ct 
severitate occuncndum, ne ignari quid 
agaut, et polluti manifestis vitiis sine pe- 
tutentia ad Communionem accedant. Ideo 
utile et proprium instltutum est priuo sin- 
gulos explorare,quid intelligant, quid didi- 
ceria^, et in eo colloquio rudiores docere, 
ct quid sit Sac i amentum, et quis sit usus, 
ct quibus prosit.” M. ut supra. 
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general conduct as Christians, that 
duly “ discerning the Body of the 
Lord/* and repenting of our sins,* 
and being in love and charity with 
Our neighbours, and intending to 
lead a new life more and more con- 
formed to the commandments of 


[Am 

God, we may draw near acceptably 
through his mercy in Christ Jesus, 
and receive this Holy Sacrament to 
the strengthening and refreshing of 
our souls by the Body and Blood 
of Christ, therein represented, and 
spiritually conveyed to the faithful. 

C. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


St. John i. 46. 

“ This, suddenly opening towards 
the right, presented us with a view 
of the small town or village of Na- 
zareth, situated upon the side of a 
barren rocky elevation, facing the 
east, and commanding a long valley. 
Throughout the dominion of Djezzar 
Pacha, there was no place that suf- 
fered more from his tyrannical go- 
vernment than Nazareth. Its in- 
habitants, unable to sustain the 
burthens imposed upon them, were 
continually emigrating to other ter- 
ritories. The few who remained 
Were soon to be stripped of their 
possessions ; and when no longer 
able to pay the tribute exacted 
from them, no alternative remained, 
but that of goiug ' to Acre to work 
in his fortifications, or to flee their 
country. The town was in the most 
wretched state of indigence and 
misery ; the soil around might bid 
defiance to agriculture ; aud to the 
prospect of starvation were added 
the horrors of the plague. Thus it 
seemed destined, to maintain its 
ancient reputation, for the Na- 
thanael of this day might have en- 
quired of a native of Bethsaida, 
whe ther * any good thing could come 
out of Nazareth V ” Clarke . 

Geo. xxix. $. St. John iv. 7. 

** A partyof Djemr’s troops, en- 
camped in tents about the place, 
were waiting to seize even the seta* 
blance of a harvest Which could be 
collected from all the neighbouring 
district. In the f alley appeared 
otic of those fountains which, from 


time immemorial, have been the 
halting-place of caravans, and some- 
times the scene of contention and 
bloodshed. The women of Naza- 
reth were passing to and from the 
town, with pitchers upon their heads. 
We stopped to view the group of 
camels, with their drivers, who were 
there reposing ; and, calling to mind 
the manners of the most remote 
ages, we renewed the solicitation of 
Abraham's servant to^Rebeeca, by 
the well of Nahor.” The same . 

“ After thus riding for one hour, 
we passed the villa ge of Kani, leaving 
it upon our left, and came in view of 
the small village of Cana* 9 situated 


* The striking evidence concerning tlje 
disputed situation of this place, as it is 
contained in the words of the request 
made by the ruler of Capernaum to our 
Saviour, when he besought him to heal his 
son, only proves how accurately the 
writings of the Evangelists correspond with 
the geography and present appearance of 
the country. He, supplicates Jesus, who 
was then at Cana* “ that he ivoulf come 
down , and heal his son.” (Johnlv. 47.) 
“Ct descendat , et veniat Capernaum; 
unde judicari potest,” observes the 
learned Reland, i( Capernaum in inferior 
regione sitain fuisse qnam Canaan* Erat 
autem Capernaum ad mare. 5 ' How singu- 
larly this is confirmed by theextraordinaiy 
features of this part of Syria, will appear 
in the description given in our journey 
from Cana towards the Sea of Galilee. 
In the 5tst verse of the same chapter of 
St. John, it is stated, “ At he was now 
going, down, his servants met him.** His 
whole roqtc from Cana, according $o the 
position of the place now so called, was, ‘ 
in totf t, continual descent towards Caper- 
mum. 
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on a gentle eminence, in the midst 
of one of these valleys. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain its exact distance 
from Nazareth* Our horses were 
never out of a foot’s pace, and we 
arrived there at half past seveu. 
About a quarter of a mile before we 
entered the village, is a spring of deli- 
cious limpid water, close to the road, 
whence all the water is taken for the 
supply of the village. Pilgrims, of 
course, halt at this spring, as the 
source of the water which our Sa. 
•viour, by his first miracle, con- 
verted into wine. At such places it 
in certain to meet either with shep- 
herds reposing with their Hocks, or 
caravans halting to drink. A few 
olive trees beiug near the spot, 
travellers alight, spread their car- 
pets beneath these trees, and hav- 
ing tilled their pipes, generally 
smoke and take some coffee, always 
preferring repose in these places to 
the accommodations which arc 
offered in the villages. Such has 
been the custom of the country 
from time immemorial." The same . 

St. John xi. 6. 

<f The ruins of a church are shewn 
in this place, which is said to have 
been erected over the spot where 
the marriage feast of Cana was 
held. It is worthy of note, that, 
walking among these ruins, wc saw- 
large massy stone water pots, an- 
swering the description given of the 
ancient vessels of the country ; not 
preserved, nor exhibited, as reliques, 
but lying about, disregarded by the 
present inhabitants, asantiquities 
with whose original use they were 
unacquainted. From their appear- 
ance, and the number of them, it 
was quite evident, that a practice 
of keeping water in large stoue pots, 
each holding from eighteen to’ 
twenty-seven gallons, was once 
cpijimon in the country." Thtsame . 

St. Matt. v. 

“ As we advanced, our journey 
led through an open campaign coun- 
try, until, upon our right, the guides 
shewed us the Mount where it is 
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believed that Christ preached to his 
Disciples that memorable Sermon, 
concentrating the sum and substance 
of every Christian virtue. We left 
our route to visit this elevated spot, 
and having attained the highest 
point of it, a view was presented 
which, for its grandeur, independ- 
ently of the interest excited by the 
different objects contained in it, has 
no parallel in the Holy Land." The 
same . 

2 Sam. xv. 30. 

About forty years before the idol- 
atrous profanation of the Mount of 
Olives by Solomon, his afflicted 
parent, driven from Jerusalem by 
liis son Absalom, came to this 
eminence to present a less offensive 
sacrifice, ‘and, as it has been beau- 
tifully expressed, 

“ Flens, et midis pedibus, Deuni adorabit.” 

What a scene does the sublime* 
though simple, description given by 
the Prophet, picture to the imagina- 
tion of every one who has felt the 
influence of filial piety, but espe- 
cially of the traveller standing upon 
the very spot where the aged 
monarch gave to heaven the offering 
of his wounded spirit. “ And David 
went up by the ascent of Mount 
Olivet , and wept as he went up, 
and had his head covered ; and 
he went barefoot , and all the 
people that was with him covered 
every man his head , and they went 
up weeping Abstracted from every 
religious view, aud considered solely 
as a subject lor the most gifted 
genius in poetry or in painting, it is 
perhaps impossible to select a theme 
more worthy the exercise of exalted 
talents. Every thing that is sub- 
lime and affecting seems to be pre- 
sented in the description of the pro- 
cession or march of David, in his 
passage across the Kedron; and par- 
ticularly in the moment when the ark 
of the covenant is sent back, and 
the aged monarch, having in vain 
intreated ittai to leave hinr, begins 
to a#end the mountain, preceded 
by the various people forming 
a N 
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the tan of the procession* Every 
wonderful association of natural and 
of artificial features, of landscape 
and of architecture of splendid 
and of diversified costume, of sacred 
pomp and of unequalled pathos, 
dignify the affecting scene ; here a 
solemn train of mourners, there the 
seers, the guardians and compa-v 
niorlS of the ark 5 men, women, 
children, warriors, statesmen, citi- 
zens, priests, Levites, counsel- 
lors ; with all the circumstances of 


grandeur displayed by surround- 
ing objects ; by the waters of the 
torrent ; by the sepulchres of the 
valley; by the lofty rocks, the 
towers, bulwarks, and palaces of 
Sion"; by the magnificent perspec- 
tive on every side ; by the bold de- 
clivities and lofty summits of Mount 
Olivet, and finally by the concen- 
tration of all that is great and 
striking in the central giotip, distin- 
guished by the presence of the 
afflicted monarch. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 19.— John: 

Few princes have been more se- 
verely judged by posterity than 
King John. Those historians who 
lived and wrote nearest to his own 
time, represent him as a monster of 
cruelty and vice — irreligious, tyran- 
nical, proud, and cowardly. He 
seems not to have possessed a sin- 
gle quality which can relieve the 
deep shade of his general character. 
His administration was unattended 
by domestic tranquillity or military 
fame. He wasted immense trea- 
sures without acquiring credit for 
generosity, or even for splendour. 
He lost the greater portion of his 
continental possessions without re- 
lieving England from the expence 
of defending them. He plundered, 
but failed to bumble the clergy. 
He submitted ignominiously to the 
Pope, without contriving to conci- 
liate the Bishops or the Monks. 
And he drove bis principal nobility 
and his principal towns into, as alli- 
ance with Louts, of France, as the 
only method of defending the inde- 
pendence of their country, and 
averting the disgrace to which their 
was ready to submit 
Sd$h is the judgment of contem- 
porary historians ; and it is fully borne 
out by the facts which they relate. 
Yet has it been disputed, in several 


instances, by our ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, who can see nothing in King 
John but a persecuted adversary of 
the Monks, and persuadethemselves 
that his real character has been 
concealed from us by malice and 
fraud. Another and a much more 
prevalent error respects the autho- 
rity exercised by the Pope during 
this distracted period of our history. 
It is represented in most quarters as 
undisputed and irresistible, while 
the truth is, that it was of a limited 
and partial nature, and might hatfe 
been entirely removed by the exer- 
cise of an ordinary discretion. 

Upon the death of Hubert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the year 
1205 , John exulted at his deliver* 
ance from the controul of a Prelate 
who suffered him to be only half a 
King : for Hubert prevented his 
master from adopting that system of 
injustice and oppression to which 
his disposition always inclined ; and 
which in the seqtiel produced such 
important, and to him melancholy, 
fruits. The appointment of a new 
Primate was the ihrmediate cause of 
hostilities. The Monks of Canter- 
bury lost no time m asserting their 
exclusive right to the nomination, 
and having eleeied one of their own 
bodyi dispatched him secretly to 
Rome/ to obtain a confirmation 
from the Pope, But the new Arch- 
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bishop was too proud of his dignity 
to travel incognito — and the prema- 
ture discovery which he made in 
France was considered by his bre- 
thren as an infraction of the agree- 
ment under which he had been 
chosen ; and they proceeded to a 
new election. The King and the 
Bishops were by this time apprized 
of what had happened, and while 
the latter resolutely asserted their 
right to a share in the business, the 
former permitted the Monks to pro- 
• ceed to an election on condition 
they elected the Bishop of Nor. 
wich, his Majesty's nominee. All 
the contending parties appealed to 
the Pope; and the Pope, like an 
equitable umpire, pronounced them 
all in the wrong. The claim of the 
Bishops was declared to be incon- 
sistent with Monkish privileges and 
ancient canons. Irregularities were 
detected in both the elections which 
had been made at Canterbury ; and 
the Monks, who had repaired to 
Rome for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing the suit, were desired to make 
another choice, and to choose Ste- 
phen Langton, a Cardinal in at- 
tendance upon his Holiness. This 
command was reluctantly obeyed. 
Gardinal Langton was consecrated 
by the representative of St. Peter, 
and letters and presents dispatched 
to England to procure the concur- 
rence of King John. That prince 
gave instant proofs of his displea- 
sure, by expelling the Monks of 
Canterbury from their monastery, 
and threatening the Pope with an 
interruption of all communication 
between the subjects of England 
and Rome. The Pope replied with 
equal boldness, threatened England 
with an interdict, reminded John of 
Thomas a Becket, and required the 
suffragans of tire province of Can- 
terbury to acknowledge and obey 
Archbishop Langton. The King 
defied all danger, and the interdict 
wa* accordingly pronounced by the 
Bishops of London, Ely, Worcester, 
Bath, and Hereford. These Pre- 
lates did not venture to await the 


effect of their conduct, but escaped 
hastily and secretjy to the conti- 
nent. The clergy complied with 
their commands, and the perform- 
ance of divine service was suspend- 
ed throughout the kingdom, with 
the exception of baptizing children 
and confessing persons on the point 
of death. 

Preaching, as Fuller observes, 
was not included in the prohibition, 
having been interdicted long before 
by the laziness of a Monkish clergy. 
But the religious ceremonies of the 
age were generally, if not univer- 
sally, discontinued for more than 
five years ; and instead of feeling 
surprize at the effects which this 
circumstance produced, we are at a 
loss to understand how they were so 
quietly endured. 

By King John they were not qui- 
etly endured — for he declared the 
whole revenue of the Church to he 
forfeited to his owm use, and exe- 
cuted this decree with the greatest 
severity. Among other property of 
which the Clergy were deprived, 
Matthew Paris gravely tells us, that 
the King’s officers took away their 
wives, and refused to restore them 
without an enormous ransom. A 
murderer was pardoned for the death 
of a priest, because he had killed 
one of the King’s enemies ; and 
the consequence was, that every 
outrage and cruelty was heaped 
upon the Clergy by the retainers 
of the Court. 

And what speaks very badly for 
the Clergy of those days, their treat- 
ment appears to have excited nei- 
ther tumult nor commiseration. The 
three first years of the interdict 
were the most prosperous part of 
John's reign. Even after he had 
been formally excommunicated by 
name, the attendance of his civil 
and military servants continued uh- 
relaxed, and he made successful 
expeditions into Ireland and Wales, 
at the head of powerful armies. 
Nor was it until hi s treatment of 
the Laity had equalled or surpassed 
his treatment of the Clergy, that the 

3 N 2 
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general indignation became power- 
ful enough to affect him, and led to 
those events which have been erro- 
neously attributed to the influence 
of Rome. 

Over the Clergy the power of the 
Pope was all but supreme : a few, 
and only a few, of the Bishops, ad- 
hered to the King : but the great 
body of the people were submissive 
and uncomplaining, until his into- 
lerable enormities, united all per- 
sons and all parties against him. 
Even then his actions prove that it 
was not the ecclesiastical thunder 
which precipitated this wretched 
Prince from his throne. The well 
known surrender of the crown to 
Pandulfus, the Popish Legate, was 
an attempt to escape from the 
vengeance of his irritated subjects, 
by putting himself under the pro- 
tection of the Church. And the 
attempt failed — all the authority of 
Rome proved insufficient to restore 
King John to the state which he 
had forfeited by tyranny. The 
Barons, who had adhered to an ex- 
communicated sovereign, the Lon- 
doners, who had endured the pains 
and 'penalties of an interdict, broke 
out into repeated and triumphant 
rebellion against the self-same 
Prince, when he was supported by 
the special favour of the Pope, and 
honoured with the attendance of his 
Legate. Even the Bishops, who 
had been previously so subservient 
to the Apostolic See, refused to 
obey fts injunctions in favour of 
John, and Archbishop Langton, 
who had been forced into the Pri- 
macy by the Pope, and bore a distin- 
guished part in those measures 
which produced the Charter of 
Runnymede. But the principal 
actor in this business, and the only 
actor who could have brought it to 
a conclusion, was the King himself, 
Savage and vindictive in prosperity* 
desponding and dastardly under re- 
verses, ctuel, covetous, and unprin- 
cipled at all times, he inflicted inju- 
ries upon his subjects which they 
could not forgive. They despised 
3 


and hated, and ceased at last to fear 
him. While he submitted to an 
ignominious vassalage, his nobles 
had strength enough to resist the 
united forces of the King aiid the 
Pope. And although in the person 
of its chief the nation was disho- 
noured and enslaved, the spirit of 
the people was unsubdued, and the 
triumph of the See of Rome incom- 
plete. r 

The only means by which the 
character of this prince can be de- 
fended, is by supposing that the 
Monks exaggerate his misdeeds. 
And so strongly was this opinion 
entertained by Fox that he actually 
commends John for his impiety, be- 
cause it vented itself against the 
Mass. Matthew Paris distinctly 
states that the king was so infatu- 
ated, as to renounce hjs faith in 
Christianity, deny the resurrection 
of the dead, and other leading ar- 
ticles of religion. And he tells as 
a specimen of his irreverent scof- 
fing, that being present at the death 
of a very fat stag, John exclaimed* 
See how well this animal lived, and 
yet he never heard Mass ! — Fox in- 
troduces his account of this cir- 
cumstance in the following terms. 
“ Among other divers and sundry 
conditions belonging to this king, 
one there was which is uot in him 
to be reprehended, but commended 
rather; for that being far from the 
superstition that kings at that time 
were commonly subject to, he re - 
garded not the Popish Mass , as in 
certain chronicles writing of him 
may be collected.” And then he 
relates the story of the fat stag, but 
forgets the preface concerning un- 
belief, and stops not to enquire 
whether Johu was influenced by a 
love of the Reformation, or a con- 
tempt for all religion. If the 
Monkish historians have been as in- 
accurate as ottr worthy Martyrolo- 
gist, John may have exhibited vir- 
tues of which no trace is now re- 
maining. But the condition in 
which he left his country, is suffi- 
cient proof ^of his demerits; aud 
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the monks were but a small part 
of those who demonstrated their 
dislike of him in an unequivocal 
manner, and had the very best rea- 
sons for so doing. 

Among I he little that is known 
respecting the internal state of re- 
ligion at this period, we may men- 
tion that there were repeated at- 
tempts to enforce a stricter obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. And mira- 
cles were freely appealed to in sup- 
port of the measure. They seem, 
• indeed, to have been the principal 
argument with which the cunning 
of the Priesthood assailed the igno- 
rance of the people. Visions, re- 
velations, and supernatural occur- 
rences of various sorts were called 
in upon all occasions for general 
instruction. And it must be con- 
fessed that .the lessons thus incul- 
cated were of an useful charac- 
ter. Matthew Paris relates at great 
length the vision of* an aged and 
holy Monk of* Evesham, who was 
conducted by St. Nicholas into the 
regions of departed spirits, and 
reported his discoveries for the 
benefit of his surviving friends. lie 
visited Purgatory and found it oc- 
cupied by persons of all ranks and 
callings, who suffered in proportion 
to their crimes. Bishops, Abbots, 
Priests, Judges, and Lawyers, were 
the objects of more especial tor- 


ments. Much benefit had been de* 
rived from the intercession and 
assistance of St. Nicholas. And 
many a groan was heard from those 
who delayed their repenfance 
till the hour of trial was past. The 
blessed consisted of Priests who 
had laboured sedulously in their 
holy calling, and been the means of 
saving souls from sin ; of Nuns who 
had renounced the world and de- 
voted themselves to works of piety 
and charity, and of others who had 
passed through the pains of purga- 
tory and were now admitted to the 
vision of their Redeemer and their 
God. Of the frauds which were 
practised in these and similar stories, 
and of the monstrous absurdities 
which were introduced into them, 
there can he but one opinion* Yet 
was the moral strict and useful : 
gross sin was unsparingly con- 
demned, and beneath the robe of a 
contemptible superstition there was 
concealed sincere love of religion 
and virtue. Erroneous as the 
Monkish lessons were, they were 
superior to the moral teaching of 
heathen nations, and infinitely pre- 
ferable to the cold and heartless 
speculations which have been en- 
gendered by the sceptical philoso- 
pher, or the sentimental philanthro- 
pist. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


Life of Dr, A Utstree, prefixed to his 
Sermons , and written by John 
Fell, D.D, Dean of Christ 
Church , Oxford, and Author of 
the Life of the most learned, re- 
verend and pious Dr* Hammond . 


(Concluded from page 399.,) 

Having hitherto drawn together the se- 
ries of actions and employments which 
made up our authors life, it will not be 
amiss to set him in another light, and take 
a prospect of his mind and personal quali- 
fications. As to his bodijy appearance 


and outward features, as they are of less 
importance, so are they in recent me- 
mory, and by sculpture and other deline- 
ations are so generally known, that there 
will be no need they should be exprest by 
words. * 

His mind, that nobler part of him, wks 
compos’d by an extraordinary indulgence 
pf nature, those faculties which in others 
use to be single, and ate thought necessa- 
rily to be so, as excluding each the other, 
were united in him. Memory, phuncy, 
judgement, elocution, great modefcty and 
no less assurance, a comprehension of 
things, and fluency of words ; an aptness 
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for the and sufficiency for the 

rugged parts of knowledge ; a courage ta 
encounter, and ad industry to master all 
tiling*, makeup the Character of his happy 
gening. Which felicity of temper was 
seconded by the circumstances of the 
times in which he liv'd, which engag'd 
him severally to exert and cultivate his 
faculties, Before the national calamity of 
the civil war, he bad secured the founda- 
tions of the whole circle of learning, by 
Ills own indefatigable study, as also the in- 
dulgent care of his Tutor Dr. Bushy, than 
whom no person is more happy in the Arts 
of transfusing Ins knowledge into others ; 
and the particular encouragement of Ur. 
Fell the Dean, who alwaies lookt upon 
him as a part of bis family, and treated 
him with the same concern as his own 
children. 

When the war broke out, he had the 
benefit of being, instead of one, in several 
Universities; Oxford was then an Epitome 
of the whole Nation, and all the business 
of it; there was here the Court, the Gar- 
rison, the Flower of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, Lawyers and Divines of all England. 
And times of action have somewhat pecu- 
liar in them to ferment and invigorate the 
mind, which is enervated by the softness 
of peace* The calamitous times which 
succeeded, as they engag’d him to the ex- 
ercise of popular preaching, a talent which 
nothing besides necessity and practice cap 
cultivate } so they led him out into foreign 
parts, entered him into the managery of 
business of greatest trust and hazard, and 
made him as weH read in Men, as in 
Books. After all this, it was no small 
advantage to be return’d by the King's 
happy restauration to the University, and 
to the opportunities of reading and con- 
versation with learned men, and in that 
conspicuous Theatre, to have the obliga- 
tion <&a public employment to exert all 
his factnties, and with utmost endeavor to 
improve and communicate bis knowledge* 
And we may say it without envy, that few 
of his time had either a greater compass, 
or g deeper insight into aH the parts of 
Learning ; the modem and learned Lan- 
guages, Rhetoric, Philosophy, Mathema- 
tics, History, Antiquity, Motel and Pole- 
mical Divinity, all which was not to be 
pompt up, or raosackt put of common 
place books ; but was ready at band, di- 
ge#&4 for his o wn use* and communication 
Ig. discourse to others* , 

frm his first child-hood be bad a strong 
impiWMfiop of Piety, and the Duties owed 
ip God and Men, which next to Divine 
Grape may be ascribed to the strict and 
severs education which he had from his 


Father; a blessing that cannot be suffi- 
ciently valued, and on which he often re- 
flected with a great sense of gratitude. 
Hereby notwithstanding the licence of 
war, and incitations of youth, he preserved" 
his innocence, and love of God and ver- 
tne, till he made the more immediate ser- 
vice of them his profession. In bis con- 
stitution he had a great deal of warmth 
aud vigor, which made him apt to take 
fire upon provocation ; but be was well 
aware of it, and kept a peculiar guard 
npon that weak part: so that his heat 
was reserved for the great concerns of the 
honour of God, and the service of Ida' 
Prince and Country, wherein he was alto- 1 
gether indefatigable, and in the most dis- 
mal appearances of affairs would never 
desert them, nor despair of their restaura- 
tion. There was not in the world a man 
of clearer Honesty and Courage ; no tem- 
tation could bribe him to do a base thing, 
or terror affright him from the doing of a 
good one* 

This made his friendships^ lasting and 
inviolable as bis life, without the dirty 
considerations of profit, or sly reserves 
of craft ; not the pageantry of ceremoni- 
ous address, or cold ewility; much less 
tile servile falseness of obsequious flattery* 
It was a solid and masculine kindness, a 
perfect coalition of affections and minds r 
so that there was nothing he possest, but 
it was his friend’s as absolutely as it was 
his own ; aud it became a general obser- 
vation, that he and they had all things in 
common. 

This temper of his directed him to live 
with great kindness with his Neighbors 
and acquaintance, so that Eton College, 
while be lived there, was but one family, 
his lodging being every Fellow’s chamber, 
and they as much at home with him as in 
ttor own apwtinent. And in the Univer- 
sity, tho’ his station and parts might ob- 
ject him to envy, he had no competition 
or difference with any person ; so tliat no 
man ever lived with a more universal good 
Will of all that knew him, nr died with a 
metre general sorrow at his loss* 

His conversation was always cheerful 
and entertaining, especially in the recep- 
tion of his acquaintance at his table, and 
friendly visits ; and in the evening after 
lie had wearied himself with the studies of 
the day 9 wliicli be generally continued till 
eight of the $lock at night during the 
many yearn be held the Chair, toon after 
which be was. tn.be called away to the 
night prayers of the College, this short 
interval he made as easy as ha could to 
biinself and those that were with him : 
and he had great reason to relax his mind 
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at this tine with a little cheerful dis- 
course, there being no person who more 
literally verified the saying of the wise 
Man, that much study was a weariness to 
the flesh. After his day's work be was 
used to he as faint and spent, as if he had 
been laboring all the time with the sithe or 
flaile ; and his intention of thought made 
snch waste upon his spirits, that he was fre- 
quently in hazard, while at study, to fall 
into a swoun, and forc’d to rise from his 
seat, and walk about his room for some 
time, before he could recover himself. 

To render himself secure from the inor- 
dination of intemperance, he frequently 
* abstained from lawful satisfactions by the 
stated returns of fasting and abstinence ; 
and continuance in celibacy during his 
whole life. Nor had his singular abilities 
and endowments the usual effect to make 
him proud and contemtnons ; all* his dis- 
courses were with deference and respect, 
and were spoke with weight becoming a 
Professor, but the softness of a Learner. 

In his conversation he was exceedingly 
tender of saying any thing that might ad- 
minister offence, or reflect upon any one’s 
reputation; and most ready, in case of 
resentment, to give the person aggrieved, 
whoever he happened to be, the utmost 
satisfaction. A remarkable proof hereof 
is his dealing with one who had taken 
part with the Rebels in the late war, and 
who was said to have done an act of cru- 
elty therein, which Dr. AUestree in a 
private discourse had chanced to mention. 
The party concerned bearing hereof, wrote 
to the Doctor, professing his innocence, 
and charging him with nncbaritableness in 
believing, and injustice in reporting such 
an untruth. Hereupon, notwithstanding 
that the matter of fact had for about 
thirty years gone on as common fame, and 
also had been charged in print, and that 
collateral evidence by a person now alive 
and a sufferer from the same hand, had 
been produced to enforce the probability, 
and that here nothing was asserted but oh 
the credit of what had been formerly heard ; 
yet Dr. AUestree by letter desired the said 
Complainant’s pardon : who, without re- 
gard to the laws of civility, printed it as a 
vindication of his innocent*, when indeed 
it was rather a proof of the Doctor’s can- 
dor, and an evidence that the Complainant 
wanted better arguments for his defence. 
But it were to be wish® that they who 
were in their youth so unhappy to be en- 
gaged in an ill cause, would spend their old 
age, which Cod’s and the King’s mercy 
has given theta, rather la repenting of 
what they had done amiss, than in contest- 


ing what they havt dot done ; and would 
more busy themselves in humble retracta- 
tions, than passionate Apologies. 

His contend of the world was very ex- 
traordinary, as in his large and constant 
charities, both by settled pensions to in- 
digent persons and families, and occasional 
Alms; so also his bonnteons hospitality, 
which will need no attestation, being per- 
form'd in so conspicuous a Scene as Eton, 
and in the view of Windsor, which for se- 
veral years his Majesty has favoured with 
his Court and Presence. Yet a higher 
instance hereof will be bis giving away a 
fixt and constant revenue that he might 
have fairly retained, to the value of above 
three hundred pounds by the year; the 
particulars whereof are thus. 

At his Majesties return, as we have in- 
timated, he was made Canon of Christ- 
church in Oxford, and soon after King’s 
Professor in the Chair of Divinity, to 
which eraploiment a Canonry in the said 
Church, and the Rectory of Ewe Elme in 
the said County and Diocese are annext, 
so that the profit of two Canonries and 
the Rectory belonged to him, and being 
earned with the labor of that weighty 
charge, no one who made a just estimate 
of things, would have envied it to him ; 
but he regretted it to himself, and for 
several years gave the whole profit of one 
of his Canonries to the repairs of the 
College : and afterwards being moved by 
the right reverend Father in God the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, in the behalf of an 
ancient Student of the College, who ’Was 
destitute of a suitable support, be entirely 
quitted the advantage of the aforesaid 
Canonry to him. And as to the Living, 
he never received a penny from it, but left 
it to a friend, whose circumstances requir'd 
such an accession. 

The revenue of Eton had a Suitable 
disposal, the west side of the Astward 
court of the College being built from the 
ground and finished at his single expence. 
And whereas at bis coming to 'Eton, he 
found the Society dipt in a great debt, 
by an ill custome brought in by the pre- 
tended godly men of the late times, who 
at the year’s end divided what ever money 
remainedsfter the ordinary payments were 
discharged, incidental ones and debts con- 
tracted being sti U thrown off to m future 
year ; which in time grew to a bulk, that 
endangered the College's becoming bank* 
ropt. To remedy this he by an exemplary 
retrenchment of his own does, prevailed on 
the Society to do the like, to that within 
few years the College has paid above a 
thousand pound debt, expended above 
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two thousand pound in flairs, and every 
day goes on to do things honorable and 
beneficial to the Society, 

Jt may not here be omitted, tho’ it be 
an instance of lesser moment! that the 
Edition of the first Volume of these Ser- 
mons was entirely upon an account of 
Charity. For his ingenious Kinsman Mr. 
James Allestree the Book-seller, from a 
plentiful fortune being by the fire of Lon- 
don reduced to great poverty, Dr. Alles- 
tree, besides other assistances, bestowed 
upon him the copies of eighteen of Uis 
Sermons, to make some reparation to his 
losses. 

But the uncontroulable proof of con- 
tend of the world, is the dying poor, and 
not to have collected any thing against 
the hazards of fortune, and commonly 
pretended exigencies of old age and sick- 
ness; which was in a remarkable maimer 
Dr. Allestree’s ca3e, he having never 
during his life.purchast an iuch*of ground, 
nor any annuity or lease to the value of a 
penny; nor did he take care to renew the 
patrimonial estate which he held by a 
lease tor life, tho’ it were the place of liis 
birth, which generally gives an endear- 
ment, aud a desire to continue the pos- 
session. Thereby, as the Author to the 
Hebrews expresses it, sojourning m the 
earth as in a strange country , and shewing 
plainly that he lookt for abetter one,, and a 
city which has foundations whose builder 
and maker is God . 

His greatest tresure was his Library, 
vjrtrich was indeed a considerable one, 
both for the number of Books and choice 
of them ; but these lie disposed of by 
deed before his death to the University of 
Oxford for the use of his Successors in 
the Chair. So that his Executors had 
only his personal estate to share among 
them, which he took to be so inconsider- 
able, that he thought it not worth the for- 
mality of a Will ; but designing, after the 
distributing some little remembrances 
among las friends, that small pittance 
which remained to liis Relations, conceived 
that the Law by an Administration would 
of course divide it amongst them. But 
being told by his Friend, to whom lie 
communicated this purpose of his, that in 
this malicious world the dying intestate 
would be a thing of ill fame, and inter- 
preted the product of an unwillingness to 
think of death, or part with what he had : 
and that what he so left would come less 
obligingly to his Relations, and probably 
would occasion contention among them ; 
he took the advice, and by Will disposed 
of such Legacies as he thought fit to leave 
to the poor and to his friends, and gave 
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the remainder among his sisters and their 
children. 

Tho* he hung thus loose from the world, 
he neither was negligent in secular 
affairs, ndr unskilful in the managery of 
them ; winch was made manifest by liis 
dextrous discharge of the private trusts 
committed *to him in behalf of liis dead 
friends, and the administration of lug 
public employments. Ho was for several 
years Treasurer of Christ-Church, in a 
busy time of their repairing of the ruins 
made by the intruding Usurpers ; and 
amidst the necessary avocations of study, t 
found leisure for a full discharge of that 
troublesome employment. 

The College of Eton, as I intimated 
before, he found in a very ill condition as 
to its revenue and fabric, and what was 
no less a mischief, unstatutable and unrea- 
sonable grants of Leases ; to all which, 
excepting one, whose reduction must be 
the work of time, he applied effectual 
remedies. The School he found in a low 
condition, but by liis . prudence in the 
choice of a learned, discreet and diligent 
Master ; by his interest, in bringing 
young Gentlemen and Persons of Quality 
thither, aud by liis great kindness to them 
when there ; and taking care for the 
building fit accommodation for their re- 
ception within the precincts of the Col- 
lege, in few years the School grew into 
that great reputation and credit which it 
yet maintains. 

And here we may not passlby another 
considerable service done in behalf of the 
said School, and also King’s College m 
Cambridge, whose Seminary it is ; that 
whereas both those Societies were for- 
merly under the discouragement, that the 
Fellowships of Eton were generally dis- 
posed of to peisons of foreign education; 
by the vigorous interposition of Dr. Alles- 
tree added to the petition of the Provost 
and Fellows of King's College, his sacred 
Majesty was pleased to pass a grant under 
the broad Seal, that in all future times 
live of the seven Fellows should be such 
as had been bred in Eton School, and were 
Fellows of King’s College, which has ever 
since took place, and will he a perpetual 
incitement to diligent study, and vertuous 
endeavor in both those royal foundations. 

In the managery of the business of the 
Chair of Divinity, as he performed the 
Scholastic pack with great sufficiency in 
exact and dextrous untying the knots of 
argument* and solid determination of con- 
troverted points, so he was not op- 
prest by the fame of any of his most emi- 
nent Predecessors : his prudence was very 
remarkable in the choice of subjects to be 
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treated on ; for tie wasted not time and 
opportunity in the barren insignificant 
parts of School Divinity, but insisted on 
the fundamental grounds of controversy, 
between the Church of England, and the 
most formidable Enemies thereof. With 
an equal steddiness he asserted the Gospel 
truth, against the usurpations of Home, 
the innovations of Geneva, the blasphe- 
mies of Cracow, and the xnonsteis of our 
own Malmsbury, never intermediing with 
the unfathomable abyss of God’s decrees, 
the indeterminable five points, which in 
all times and in all countries wherever 
they have happened to be debated, past 
from the Schools to the State, and shocked 
the government and public peace. By 
bis judicious care herein, tho’ he found 
the University in a ferment, and a great 
part of its growing hopes sufficiently sea- 
soned with ill prepossessions, iie so brought 
it to pass, that during the whole tract of 
seventeen years that lie held the Chair, 
there was no factious bandying of opi- 
nions, nor petfuUnt sidings on the account 
of them ; which thing disturbed the peace 
of the last age, and helped forward to in- 
flame those animosities, which ended in 
the execrable mischiefs of the civil war. 

There is nothing at this day which 
learned men more desire or call for, than 
the publishing of those Lectures, which 
were heard, when first read, with the 
greatest satisfaction of the Auditory ; it 
may therefore be fit to give some account 
of the reason why those expectations are 
defeated, which in short is this. I)r. AI- 
l$stree a little before his death having 
communicated to the Bishop of Oxfoid 
several particulars concerning his inten- 
tions tor the disposal of his goods and 
papers, the Bishop observed that there 
was no mention made of his Lectures, and 
knowing how his modesty had during his 
life resisted all importunities for the pub- 
lishing of them, suspected that the same 
motive might be more prevalent at his 
death ; therefore he wrote to him there- 
upon, desiring him that hjs Lectures 
might be preserved, which had cost him 
so much study and labor, and would be 
useful proportionably to others. His 
answer by letter bearing date Jan. 19, 
1680, was, that having not had opportu- 
nity to revise what tie had written, which 
was not every where consistent with his 
present imaginations, tho* in nothing ma- 
terial, yet in some particulars which he 
should hare better examined ; especially 
diverse of the Act Lectures, which being 
upon the same head, the thread of them 
was not right nor didactical, and Necta- 
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ring's Penitentiary not expounded the 
same way in one plac^as in another, and 
the first blundring and not true: there- 
fore he adds, that if the Bishop had not 
written, and for that he himself would not 
go out of the world without satisfying him . 
in every thing, he had resolved to have sent 
for his papers and burnt them ; but now 
he gave them ail up to the Bishop upon 
this inviolable trust, that nothing of them 
should be published as a Scheme of his, but 
to be made use of to serve any other de- 
sign the Bishop should think fit. Dr. 
A lies tree's words are heiv transcribed, for 
that the plainest account of things in 
always the most satisfactory. 

His Sermons not lying under the same 
interdict, so many of them as were thought 
needful to make* up a Volume, are here 
publish’d. The variety of Auditors for 
whom they were first designed, makes 
them not to be all of the same fineness of 
spinning and closeness of texture : but in 
them all the; e will appear the same spiiit 
of perswasive Rhetoric and ardent piety, 
whereby, tho' dead , he yet speaketh. 


The mother of Dr. John Colei 
continued after the death of her 
husband at Stepney, living retiredly 
in that house, which her son gave 
afterwards for the safe abode of the 
Master of St. Paul’s school in the 
time of any pestilential sickness; 
and where a good house now stands 
with the bust of Dr. Coletsetou the 
front of it. The greatest pleasure 
she enjoyed there was to have the 
company of her son, and to entertain 
those learned friends he brought 
along with him, especially the 
polite and facetious Erasmus, whose 
conversation she delighted in, and 
used to talk of him in his absence 
with a particular air of' mirth, and 
pleasant freedom of speech ; so her 
son tells him in a letter from that 
country-house, anno 1518 ; 

Vale ex rure Steynetimo apud 
genetricem , qua adhuc vivit, tt belli 
sencscit , tt de te seeping hilar em, tt 
jucundam Jacit mentionem. (Epist. 
Coleti Erasmo mo. Edit. Basil. 1521, 
p. 91.) 

But, alas ! she there outlived all 

3 O 
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her comfort in this world — this her 
son : which yet she bore like a good 
Christian, with such contentedness, 
and ^elf-submission to the will 
of God, that Erasmus many years 
after cited her for a rare example of 
patience and acquiescence under 
the loss of children, when he com- 
forted his friend Amerback upon 
the death of his little daughter ; 

* 4 I knew in England/' says he, 
“ the mother of John Colet, a matron 
of singular piety. She had by the 
same husband eleven sons and as 
many daughters : all which hopeful 
brood was snatched away from her 
except her eldest son ; and she lost 
her husband, far advanced in years ; 
she herself being come to her 90th 
year, looked so smooth, arid was so 
cheerful, that you would think she 
had never shed a tear nor brought 
a child into the world ; and if I mis- 
take not, she survived her son, Dean 
Colet. Now that which supplied a 
woman with so much fortitude, was 
not learning, but piety towards God: 
will you then who are a man, and 
©f so great learning and prudence, 
and even of courage in other matters, 
grieve and talk of dying with a lit- 
tle infant?” — Knight's Life of Dr. 
John Colet , Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
Founder of St. PauVs School, qui. 
vb. 1519. 

Colet, who had some serious dif- 
ferences with an old uncle, went in 
Erasmus’ company to dine with 
Archbishop Wareham, and by the 
way in the boat read that part of the 
Enchiridion which prescribed a re- 
medy against anger and passion, not 
intimating why he was so intent 
upon that subject : at table he sat 
opposite to his uncle. The conver- 
sation was for a time free and gene- 
ral : but after dinqer.the Archbishop 
talked to the uncle and nephew in pri- 
vate and brought them to agreement. 

As they were going back in the boat, 
says. Dr. Colet, <e well, Erasmus, 
you are a very happy man , and have 
done me a great deal of service f 


while Erasmus was admiring what 
he* heard, he told the whole story. 

This story Erasmus was wont to 
make good use of; telling it to 
people that were at difference and 
hard to be reconciled, and recom- 
mending to them this example of 
reading a good book, talking toge- 
ther coolly to understand one ano- 
ther, and leaving the matter in dis- 
pute to an amicable arbitration.” — 
The Same. 


Though the knowledge of the 
Greek tongue was at this time 
( 1499) very low, yet there was a 
comment on Aristotle ventured upon 
for the sake of the schoolmen, 
wherein, (as ill-luck would have it) 
by the mistake, or rather ignorance 
of the translators, instead of % » 
\<r m av*o;, anima est immaterialis, 
was read term avXoc : and so it 
was resolved anima est tibia instead 
of immaterialis . This put the good 
man's brains, while reading upon 
that author, on the tenters to clear 
the text. But at last he thought he 
had done notably, when he brought 
no less than fifteen reasons (such as 
they were) to prove that odd asser- 
tion, that the soul was a pipe , which 
Aristotle never so much as dreantt 
of. This was the case with all of 
them, as to their ignorance in the 
Greek, tongue . But yet they hugged 
themselves under this venerable 
mantle, and proclaimed every one 
a heretick who understood that 
tongue : especially if he made use 
of his skill in translating or critici 
sing upon the New Testament— 
The Same . 


As to the people, they were severely 
prosecuted if they presumed to read 
such heretical books as the Scrip- 
tures were accounted. We find se- 
veral cited before Fitz James, Bi- 
shop of London, in 1512, for reading 
and using certain English Books re- 
pugnant to the faith of the Romish 
Church, as the four Evangelists, a 
book of the Ten Commandments of 
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Almighty God, the Revelation of 
St, John, the Epistles of Paul and 
James. And again, one Richard 
Butler, for that he did erroneously 
and damnably read in a great book 
of Robert Durdant’s certain chap, 
ters of the Evangelists in English, 
containing iu them divers erroneous 
and damnable opinions, and con- 
clusions of heresy ; and in Scotland, 
when the Lutheran controversy had 
been for some time carried on, some 
monks there charged Luther with 
* being the author of a wicked book 
called the New Testament. — Glou~ 
aster Ridley, 

€t Th e father of Serjeant G lanvil had 
a fair estate, which he intended to 
settle on his elder brother, but he 
being a vicious young man, and there 
appearing no hopes of his recovery, 
he settled it on him that was his 
second son. Upon bis death his 
eldest son tiiuling that what he had 
before looked on as the threatenings 
of an angry father, was now but too 


certain, became melancholy, and 
that by degrees wrought so great a 
change on him, that what his father 
could not prevail on while he lived, 
was now effected by the severity of 
his last will, so that it was now too 
late for him to change in hopes of 
an estate, that was now gone from 
him. But his brother observing 
the reality of the change, resolved 
within himself what to do; so he 
called him with many of his friends 
together to a feast, and after other 
dishes had been served up to the 
dinner, he ordered one that was 
covered to be set before his brother, 
and desired him to uncover it, which 
he doing, the company was sur- 
prized to find it full of writings. So 
lie told fhem that he was now to 
do, what he was sure his father 
would have done, if lie had lived to 
see that happy change, which they 
now all saw in his brother ; and there- 
fore lie freely restored to him the 
whole estate.’' — Bp . Burnet » 
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Letters of Archbishop Usher , fyc. 
LETTER XCV. 

A Letter from the Most Reverend 
James Usher , Arch- Bishop of 
Armagh , to Dr. Samuel Ward . 
Salutem in Christo Jesu . 

Sir, 

I am very sorry to hear of your Distrac- 
tions there* ; but, ravrd 0eoD \v yovvaai 
Ktlrai, to whose Guidance we must refer 
both this and ipsam rerum summam quae 
in summo jam ( si quid videmus ) versatur 
discrimine. When the Collators have 
finished the Acts, I could wish they col- 
lated the Epistles with the Text which is 
inserted into the Commcntariesof Photius t 


* Viz. at Cambridge, as it stiould seem, 
in respect to the choice of their new 
Chancellor. — See the next Letter.— Edit. 

f This is probably the Manuscript de- 
scribed in the Catalogue of MSS. belonging 
to the University of Cambridge, both by 
Janies (whose letter to Usher was printed 
in our last Remembrancer) in his Ecloga 
Oxonio— Cantabrigicnsis, 1600, and in the 


and Oecumenlus, Manuscripts in the Unr 
versity Library, where there are some va- 
rieties of readings also ; (as 1 remember) 
noted in the Mai gent in the brief Scliolics 
that are written in red letters. Remem- 
ber me to Mr, Chimney , and learn of him 
what be hath done for Mr. Broughton’s 
Books; intreat him also to look into the 
Manuscript Psalter in Hebrew and Latin 
in Trinity Colledg Library, and thence 
transcribe for me the last Verse save one 


large Catalogue of the MSS. of England 
and Ireland, 1697, as one of those pre- 
sented to the University by that munifi- 
cent and learned Prelate, Archbishop 
Parker. It is in both described, “ Pho- 
tius , Greed ; sed desiderantur nonnulla * 
Of Ward , to whom this letter is ad- 
dressed, and of Boys, or Bois, mentioned 
in it, there are accounts in the Vindication 
of our Authorized Translation of the 
Bible ; both of these scholars being among 
the translators ; and there are further par- 
ticulars of them, especially of Ward, and 
some of his MSS. at Sidney Colt, of 
which the was Master, in the Memoirs of 
Brian Walton, &c.— Edit. 
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of (be 62d Psalm, which is wanting in our 
Printed Hebrew Bibles ; the Latin of that 
Verse (if I forget not)-beginneth Consi- 
lium Musis, Arc. I would willingly also 
hear how far he hath proceeded in the 
Samaritan Bible, and what Mr.Boyse hath 
done in the transcribing of the Greek Ma- 
nuscript which I left with him : wish Mr. 
Green to send me Lucian in Greek and 
Latin. 

Your assured Friend, 

J. An. 

LETTER XCVt. 

A Letter from Dr. Ward to the 
Most Reverend James Usher , 
Arch-bishop of Armagh . 

Most Rev , and my very good Lord , 

*1 acquainted Mr. White with your Plea- 
sure, and wished him to impart it to the 
rest of the Collators, as touchihg the Col- 
lation of the Text in the Comments of 
Pliotius and Oecumenius. I send you in- 
closed the Hebrew Verse you writ for. 
They are in Deuteronomy in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. I have not as yet spoken 
with Mr. Boyse. I received the Books 
you mention, and sent two of them to Mr. 
Austine. Mr. Green will send you the 
two Books, Lucian Grceco Lat . and N> 
Tesiam. Syriacum- Latin, to Mr. Burnets. 
Mr. White sendeth up unto you the Varies 
Lectiones upon the Psalms. The divers 
Readings of Prosper shall be sent yon. 
Dr. Goad sent me two sheets of my Latin" 
Sermon printed. But I hear not whether 
our Suffrage be reprinted. I would know 
whether Nicetus his Orthadoxus Thcssau- 
rus be extant in Greek. I suppose it is 
in Latin, at least in the New Bibliotheca . 
He is said to interpret Greg. Nyssen his 
Opinion of the Conversion which is made 
in the Eucharist mentioned c. 37 Catechet. 
I cannot tell what to pronounce touching 
that Discourse. His Discourse is some- 
what plausible till he come to the conver- 
sion made in the Eucharist by Christ’s 
words, and then he doth faulter. 

I pray you let me know where the Ma- 
nuscript Copies of the Saxon Annals arc to 
be had. Mr, Mede and Mr. Whalley are 
both in good health. I am right sorry 
that your Lordship should so soon go from 
us. I am now in business, in Disputations 
in our Schools. I shall forget many things 
which X should have enquired of. And so 
with my best Service remembred (o your 


* That is, the Duke of Buckingham.— 
See the Note on Letter xeix. in p. 470 of 
this Number.— Edit. 


Lordship and Mrs. Usher, I commend yon 
to *ttie gracious Protection of the highest 
Majesty, and so resj, 

Your Lordship’s in all Observance, 

Samuel Ward. 

Sidney College, June 6th , 1626. 

There is good Agreement (God be 
thanked) in King’s College. 


LETTER XCVll. 

A Letter from Dr. Ward to the 
Most Reverend James Usher , 
Arch-bishop of Armagh . 

Most Reverend and my very good Lord , 

I have sent yon here inclosed the diverse 
Readings of the Continuation of Euse^ 
bias’s Chronicle by Hierom, and both the 
Prospers. Mr. Elmar will bring your 
Lordship the. Concio ad Clerum , which, 
against my mind, is set forth, without those 
other things which I told your Lordship 
of, whereof I would have had this but an 
Appendix. ‘ 

We have had this week a gracious Let- 
ter from his Majesty, much approving the 
Choice of our Chancellor. And another 
fiom our Chancellor. To both which 
Answers are returned by our University. 
God dispose of all to good. Our Chan- 
cellor seemeth to be forward for the erect- 
ing a Library here *. 

I have not spoken with Mr. Boyse as 
yet; nor do I hear that Mr. Clmiincy is 
come home. I would be sorry your Lord- 
ship should so soon leave us. 1 will still 
hope of your longer continuance. How- 
soever when you leave us, 1 will accom- 
pany you, and all yours, with my best De- 
votions, for your safe Journey and Arrival 
at your home. And so commend you and 
Mrs. Usher, to the gracious Protection of 
the highest Mqjesty. 

Your Lordship’s in all Observance, 

Samuel Ward. 
Sidney Coll . June 10th, 1626. 

LETTER XCVIU. 

A Letter from the Most Reverend 
James Usher, Arch-bishop of Ar- 
magh to Dr . Samuel Ward . 

Sir, 

I have received from you the divers read- 
ings of the Continuation of Eusebius’s 
Chronicle, and your Concio ad Clerum, 

--- - — --- ■ ■ i - 

* See letter xeix, and the note from 
Sir Henry Wdtttfn there, ill p. 470 of this 
Number. — E dit. 
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for which I heartily thank yon. Your 
Gratia Discriminant (I doubt not) ^ill 
settle many Men’s Minds in those dubious 
Times, to which I wish that the other 
things which you intended, had been 
added, especially those places which you 
observed out of St. Augustin, aghinst fall- 
ing from Grace . But of this Argument I 
earnestly beseech you to take special care, 
as soon as your Commencement Businesses 
are past over, and when you have put your 
Notes together, I pray you make me so 
happy as to have a Copy of them. 

Neq ; enim mihi gratia ulla est 
Quam sibi quae Wardi prafixil pagina 
nomen . 

The suddain Dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment* hath amazed us, all Meu’s Hearts 
failing them for fear, and for looking on 
those things which are coming on the Land. 
The Lord prepare us for the Day of our 
Visitation, and then let his blessed Will be 
done. There is a Proclamation to be 
presently set outf for the stopping of those 
Contentions in Points of Religion. 

I have dealt with your Chancellor very 
effectually for the erecting of your Li- 
brary, to which he is of himself exceeding 
forward r I have procured him to send unto 
Leyden for all the printed Hebrew Books 
of Erpenius his Library ; which together 
with his Manuscripts which lie hath alrea- 
dy, he purposeth to bestow upon your 
University. I have also perswaded him to 
send thither for the Mattrices of the Sy- 
riack, Arabick, dEthiopick, and Samaritan 
Letters, and to bestow them likewise upon 
you. 

Mr. White hath sent up unto me the 
Variat Lectiones of the Psalms, accompa- 


* Namely, June 15, 1626; which disso- 
lution both Lords and Commons appear 
not to have expected. The Lords sent 
four of their number to entreat his Ma- 
jesty to stay his purpose; but the King 
returned answer, that his resolution was to 
hear no motiou to that purpose, but that 
he would dissolve the Parliament.— - See 
Rushworth’s Hist. Coll. ann. 1626. p. 409. 
—Edit. 

f This is the Proclamation noticed by 
Rushworth, ut sop. p. 416. which he calls 
in the margin, “ Another Proclamation 
against preaching or disputing the Armi* 
nian Controversies, pro or con*'* It is iff 
feet what the Declaration is, which was 
first prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion by K. Charles L 

Of Patrick Youngs mentioned in this 
letter, there are notices in the Memoirs of 
Brian Walton.— Edit. 


nied with a very kind Letter. I pray you 
tell him, from me, th$t I will keep them 
by me as a perpetual testimony of bis 
love and respect to me ; whereof he shall 
find that 1 will not be unmindfUI, whenso- 
ever either hftnself, Or any of his, shall 
have occasion to use me. 

Nicetns his Orthodoxus Thesaurus I 
ha>e not seen in Greek, the Latin 1 have 
in Ireland ; but whether it he inserted into 
Bibliotheca Patrum I cannot tell, the 
Book being not now by me. 

That Gregory Nyssen’s Catechetical 
Oration hath been evil handled and inter- 
polated by liereticks, I think is some- 
where observed by Nicephoros himself, 
(see his Eccl. Hist. lib. 11. cap. 19); yet 
that Discourse of the Eucharist (if my 
Memory fail me not) is inserted by Eutlii- 
mius iu his Panoplia : And I have seen 
it myself in two ancient Greek Manu- 
scripts of Gregory Nyssen with Mr. Pa- 
trick Young, (the one whereof was Mr. 
Caiisabon’s, the other of Metrophanes the 
Grecian) which you may do well to see 
collated with the printed. Spalatensis 
also, 1 think, suspecteth this place of 
Forgery. 

In Sir Rob. Cotton’s Library there be 
four several .Saxon Annals ; and one writ- 
ten both in the Saxon and in the Latin 
Tongue. In Benet-Colledg Library like- 
wise, Vol. 269. there is another ancient 
Saxon Annal. 

I should have gone from hence at the 
time I wrote unto you of ; but since that 
time I received a Letter from the Lord 
Chamberlain, signifying the King’s Plea- 
sure, that I should preach at Court the 
25th of this Month, which hath caused 
me to put off my Journey until the end of 
the Term. 8o with the remembrance of 
my best wishes to you, I rest, 

Your most assured, 

Ja. Armachanus. 

Lond . Jan, 16 , 1626 . 


LETTER XC1X. 

A Letter from the Most Retereftd 
James Usher , Arch-bishop of Ar- 
magh to Dr . Samuel Ward* 
Salutem in Christo Jesu. 

Sir, 

Since I wrote unto yon last, 1 have ro- 
ceived intelligence from Leyden, that eU 
Erpenius*i printed Books are already sold ; 
and his Matrices of the Oriental Tongues 
are bought by Elvezir the Printer there ; 
so that now yow must content your- 
selves with his Manuscripts only, which are 
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a very rare Treasure indeed, and for which 
your, University shfll rest much beholden 
unto your Chancellor *. I myself have ndjh 
received out of Mesopotamia, an old 
Manuscript of that Syrian Translation of 
the Pentateuch out of the Hebrew, (the 
same which St. Basil citeth in bis Hexa - 
met'on ) which I make very great account 
of. The Patriaich of the Jacobites in 
those parts, who sent this, promiseth also 
to scud the rest of the Old Testament 
e're long; in the mean time I have re- 
ceived the Paicels of the New Testament, 
which hitherto we have wanted in that 
language, (viz. the History of the Adulter- 
ous Woman, the 2d Epistle of Peter, the 
2d and 3d Epistles of St. John, the Epis- 
tle of Jude, and the Revelation); as also a 
small Tractate of Ephram Syrus in his own 
Language. 

Elmenhorst is dead, but I will do my 
best to hearken after his Copy of the Acts 
of the Council of Calcedon at' Hamburg. 
1 will also speak with Mr. Patrick Young, 
for the SirpoypaQiai of the 37th Chapter 
of Greg. Nyssen’s Catechet as soon as I 
can meet with him. The place of Nyssen 
doth not trouble you more, than a like 
one of Chrysostom hath done me, viz. 

* Sir Henry Wotton, in his Life and 
Death of the Duke of Buckingham, illus- 
trates this passage in a very interesting 
manner : “ Here it were injurious to over- 
slip a noble act of the Duke : There was 
a collection of certain rare Manuscripts, 
exquisitely written in Arabick, and sought 
in the most remote parts by the diligence 
of Erpenius, the most excellent linguist. 
These had been left to the widow of die 
said Erpenius, and were upon sale to the 
Jesuits at Antwerp, liquorish chapmen of 
such ware! Whereof the Duke getting 
knowledge, by his worthy and learned 
secretary. Dr. Mason, interverted the bar- 
gain, and gave the poor widow for them 
five hundred pounds, a sum above their 
weight in silver, and a mixed act both of 
bounty and charity, the more laudable be- 
ing ont of his natural element. These 
were they which after his death were as 
nobly presented, as they had been bought, 
to the University of Cambridge, by the 
Duchess dowager, as soon as she under- 
stood, by the aforesaid Dr. Mason, her 
husband’s intention; who bad a purpose 
likewise, (as I am well instructed) to raise 
in the said University, whereof he was 
Chancellor, a fair case for such monuments, 
and to fernish it with other choice collec- 
tion# from all parts, of his own charge 
Wotton’* Item. 3d edit. p. 223.— Ejjit. 


Sermone quinto de P(enitenii&, Tom . 6. 
edit. Savil. p. 791. (which in the Latin 
Tomes, is Homil. de Eucharistia inEncee- 
niis ) where 1 would willingly updeistand 
what the meaning of his Similitude is, and 
of that Mysteria consumi Corporis sub - 
stuntia . There is another place likewise 
of Chrysostom, cited by Bellarimti* in his 
Apology, Ex. \ Horn . 3. in. 2 Thcss. Jube- 
bit seipsum pro Deo coli , at in Templo 
Collocari , non Hierosolymitano solum sed 
etiam Ecclesiis ; where my Lord of Win- 
chester tclletli the Cardinal, Vhat the word 
tantum is not in the Greek. I pray you 
see in Commelinus’s Edition, or that of 
Verona; for Sir H. Savil’s is otherwise, 
Tom . 4. p. 232. 

Your Assured Friend, 

J. Arm. 

London , June 23, 1 626. 

LETTER C. 

A Letter from Lh\ Ward to the 

Most Reverend Jaxpes Usher , 

Arch-bishop of Armagh . 

Most Reverend and my very good Lord , 

I received your Lordship’s last Letter, of 
the 23d of this month, and do perceive 
thereby, that Erpenius’s printed Books, 
and his Matrices of the Oriental Tongue, 
are already sold. 1 am glad your Lord- 
ship hath got the old Manuscript of the 
Syriac Translation of the Pentateuch, and 
for your hopes of the rest. Yon say, you 
have received the parcels of the New Tes- 
tament in that Language, which hitherto 
we have wanted. But it seemeth those 
Parcels are written out of some Copies : 
butl doubt whether anciently they were in 
the old Manuscript. I am much afraid 
the Jesuits have laid hold of Elnienhorst’s 
Copy. As for the places of Chrysostom, 
I will at my better leisure, by God’s Grace, 
examine it. 

Mr. Boyse hath written out the Frag- 
ment of P. Alexandrlnus ; but intreateth 
me to let him have the Book till the next 
week, for he would gladly peruse the 
Notes of Casaubun upon Nicander. And 
God-willing, the next week, I will send it 
to Mr. Francis Burnett. I am right sorry 
to see matters of that importance carried 
ex consilio perpaucorum. I had a Letter 
from my Lord of Sarum, by which [ un- 
derstand as much. 

There was the last week a Cod-fish 
brought from Colchester to our Market to 
be sold ; in the cutting up which, there 
was found in the Maw of the Fish, a thing 
which was bard ; which proved to be a 
Book of a large 16°, which bad been 
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bound in Parchment, the Leaves were 
glewed together with a Geliy. And being 
taken out did smell much at the first ; but 
after washing of it, Mr. Mead did look 
intoit*. It was printed; and he found a 
Table of the Contents The Book was enti- 
tuled, A Preparation to the Cross , (it 
may be a special admonition to us at Cam- 
bridg). Mr. Mead, upon Saturday, read to 
me the Heads of the Chapters, which I 
very well liked of. Now it is found to 
have been tyade by Rich. Tracey, of 
whom Bale maketh mention. Cent. 9. p. 
719. He is said to flourish then 1550. 

But, I think, the Book was made in 
'King Henry the Eighth’s Time, when the 
six Articles were a-foot. The Book will 
be printed here shortly. I know not how 
long your Lordship will stay in England ; 
1 wish you might stay longer. We are to 
come to present our new Chancellor, witli 
his Patent, upon the 13th of July; all our 
Heads will be there, I would he glad to 
meet your Lordship then. 

And thus wishing your Lordship all good 
success in your affaiis, a fortunate Jour- 
ney, and speedy Passage when you go, 
with our best Devotions, my Wife and T 
wish you and yours all health and happi- 
ness, commending you to the safest pro- 
tection of the highest Majesty. 

Your Lordship’s in all observance, 

Samuel Ward. 
Sidn . Coll. June 27, 1626. 

TfTIIES IN THE PARISH OF ST, 
ANDREW, HOLBORN. 

We have purposely refrained from 
noticing the differences which have 
for some time existed in the Parish 
of St. Andrew Holborn, on the 
subject of Tithes, from an impres- 
sion at the first, that however im- 
portant the Parish itself might be, 
yet that these differences were alto- 
gether of a private nature, with 
which the Public had no concern; 
and subsequently, when they were 
forced into notoriety by the oppos- 
ing party, from the expectation of 
that amicable and speedy adjust- 
ment, which we confidently antici- 


* This is the famous Joseph Mede , who 
also wrote a letter to Archbishop Usher, 
upon this curious circumstance. — See 
Purr’s Collect, p. 345.— EpiT. 


St. Andrew , Holborn . 

pated from the good sense and 
right feeling prevailing in the 
parish, and the known firmness, 
judgment, and moderation of the 
Rector. 

It is with much satisfaction there- 
fore that we have learnt, and can 
inform the reader that a compromise 
has taken place of these differences; 
and we now hold it to he our duty, 
and the present the proper period, 
to take a short review of the cir- 
cumstances of this case, without 
however entering into detail further 
than is necessary for explanation. 
The Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
consists of three Liberties, viz. the 
City Liberty, the Upper Liberty, and 
the Saffron-Hill Liberty, comprising 
a populatibn of nearly 37,000 souls ; 
for whose accommodation there is 
at present ouly one consecrated place 
of Worship capable of containing at 
most 1800 people. 

The Commissioners for building 
New Churches appear to have been 
apprized of this glaring deficiency, 
and to have made application with 
a view to remedying it, to the late 
Rector, the Rev. T. G . Clare, so long 
ago as the 9th Oct. 1818. He died 
before any thing could be done, 
and the prosecution of this im- 
portant measure devolved upon his 
successor the present Rector. 

Mr.Bercsford lost no time in apply- 
ing to the Commissioners for Church- 
es, for aid, and in ascertaining the 
sense of the Parish, and the income 
which could be raised to meet the in- 
creased duty, if a new Church should 
be built. It appeared that one of the 
three Liberties, viz. the City Liberty 
was considered subject to the pay- 
ment of 2 s. 9d. in the pound upon 
the rent or value of the houses, &e. 
whilst the other two Liberties were 
subject only to the payment of 
Tithes partially. The plan proposed 
therefore in order to raise the 
income acknowledged to be neces- 
sary, was founded on these data, 
the City Liberty (from its supposed 
liability to the payment of 2$. 9d.) 
to pay 7 d. the Upper Liberty 3 d. 
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* the Saffron-Hill Liberty 4ef. in the 
pound x and a part of* the Surplice 
fees now received by the Church- 
wardens, was to be transferred to 
the ftector, who was to receive these 
payments in lieu of Tithes and 
Easter offerings, and to provide for 
two full services, in each of the new 
Churches, and also in a Chapel pro- 
posed to be erected by subscription 
on Saffron- Hill. 

This arrangement however, al- 
though it appeared to meet with the 
general concurrence of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Parish to 
act with the select vestry, and re- 
ceived the sanction of the Patron 
and Bishop, ultimately failed from 
an objection made on the part of 
the two County Liberties,* as to the 
proportion in which they were rated. 

The Bill in Parliament therefore, 
was withdrawn. The inhabitants of 
the City Liberty appeared still 
willing to make the payment which 
would have been equivalent to their 
share under the above plan ; viz. 
700/. per Annum, provided the 
Rector procured an Act of Parlia- 
ment making this payment perma- 
nent; and the Rector was also 
willing to have accepted, such sum 
from the City Liberty in lieu of 
Tythes for his own Incumbency ; but 
as the buiLding a new Church under 
this change of circumstances tvas 
necessarily for the time given up, 
he did not choose to take solely 
upon himself the responsibility of 
proposing it to the Patron and 
Bishop as a permanent measure— -All 
negociation therefore was at an end, 
and the Rector found himself under 
the necessity of endeavouring to 
establish by law the rights he sup- 
posed himself entitled to. 

We pause here a moment, to 
consider what at this period was 
the actual state of the parties. A 

f lan embracing objects of the 
ighest’ public importance, the ne- 
cesaityof which was universally ad* 
nutted, viz. the affording the means 
pf attending public worship to thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures, in a 


part of this metropolis where the 
want of it is peculiarly felt~*was on 
the very point of succeeding; it had 
met with aid and encouragement from 
the Commissioners for building 
Churches, and approbation from the 
Select Vestry and community ; and it 
had been fully sanctioned by the ap- 
probation of the Patron and Bishop, 
and was actually introduced into 
Parliament. It failed from no de- 
fect in itself, from nothing which 
can be pointed out as unreasonable, 
but from want of public spirit and' 
support, in the quarter where it was 
of all others the most entitled to it. 

Unable, therefore, to accomplish 
the original design, the Rector de- 
termined on prosecuting his claim 
by law, with the hope that it might 
lead to a resumption of the scheme 
which had been abandoned, or other- 
wise enable him to carry into effect 
the objects of it. 

And here we must notice a degree 
of injustice which cannot, we think, 
be palliated by any allowance for 
the warmth of excited feelings. We 
allude to the representations made 
at the time, at public meetings and 
in the public prints, all tending to 
stigmatize the Rector, and describing 
him as solely actuated by interested 
motives; many of these statements 
proceeding from individuals who 
were fully acquainted with all the 
Rector had done and intended, and 
had even themselvesofficiaUy assisted 
in supporting and carrying his views 
into effect ; and yet they could sub- 
sequently represent him as jiaving no 
other object than to exact from 
them the full amount of his claims 
of 2 8. 9d. when the highest rate 
proposed by him upon any amicable 
arrangement never exceeded ld+ m 
the pound. 

We rejoice however tp observe, 
that at length a right temper has 
succeeded, and we sincerely nail this 
adjustment which has taken place 
with theCity Liberty as the precursor 
of a more general arrangement for 
the benefit of the whole pariah. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

In reply to tbe question proposed 
in the last Number of the Remem- 
brancer <75 to what is to be done 
when a tomb in a church or church- 
yard is falling to decay , and the de- 
scendants of the person to whose 
memory it is erected are unable or 
unwilling to repair it, it may be 
stated generally, that the church- 
wardens are bound in behalf of the 
parish to take care, that the body of 
• the church and church-yard (and by 
consequence whatever partakes of 
the freehold in either) he kept in 
good order and in decent repair. 
The law, undoubtedly, has vested 
in the heir of the deceased a special 
property in the tomb or monument 
of his ancestor, and has given him 
a right of *action against such as 
break, deface, or carry it away. 
Willi the right of property, I con- 
ceive, is entailed also the liability to 
repair. But in the case put by your 
Correspondent, perhaps the more 
simple and less expensive remedy 
would be an application to the Or- 
dinary. The churchwardens, being 
in a condition to prove two facts, 
1st the dilapidated and ruinous state 
o>‘ the structure, and 2d!y the ap- 
plication to those legally bound to 
repair, and tbc neglect or refusal to 
comply with such requisition, should, 
virtute officii , present, and in such 
case there seems little reason to 
doubt that the Ordinary hath suf- 
ficient authority to decree a removal 
without any danger of an action at 
Law. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. G. C. 

July 19, 1823. 

RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT 
IN BARBADOES. 

Sir, 

At a time when correct informa- 
tion on the state of the West India 
Colonies is . highly desirable, and 
especially a knowledge of the reli- 
Rkmkmbrancer, No, 50. 


gious advantages, possessed by the 1 
Colonists, I venture to offer, for in- 
sertion in your Journal, an account 
of the places of worship, schools, 
&c. in connection with the Esta* 
blished Church, in the Island of 
Barbadoes. This little Island, the 
most eastward in the Caribbean 
Archipelago, is about twenty-one 
miles in length, and thirteen in the 
widest part; the average being 
about nine. It contains very nearly 
the same number of acres as the Isle 
of Wight. The colony is divided iuto 
eleven parishes, namely, St. Mich- 
ael’s, St. George’s, St. John’s, St. 
Philip’s, Christ Church, St. Joseph’s, 
St. Andrew’s, St. Thomas’, St. Pe- 
ter s, and St. Lucy's. 

In each of these there is a parish 
church and parsonage house, kept 
in repair at the expense of the in- 
habitants. St. Michael’s alone 
affords no settled place of residence 
for the minister, but a sum of money 
is allowed the Rector for furnishing 
himself with a dwelling. The sti- 
pend of the Rectors, by law esta- 
blished, is 300/. currency, one half 
payable from the hands of the trea- 
surer of the Island, the remaining 
half from the churchwarden. The 
fees may, perhaps, be considered on 
an average, as amounting to 60/. 
currency per annum . They are 
obtained at considerable incon- 
venience; marriages and baptisms 
being rarely celebrated at the parish 
church, and the iucumbent conse- 
quently being obliged to take fre- 
quent and tedious rides on horse- 
back. lu augmentation of the sti- 
pend, the vestry in most of the 
parishes, present the Rector with a 
collection fluctuating between 50/. 
and 1 50/. per annum . 

Some of the Churches, especially 
those of St. Michael and St. Lucy, 
are large, and all of them commo- 
dious. Though very far from being 
adequate to their need, there arc 
seats and galleries appropriated to 
the use of coloured persons. The 
service is performed generally at 
eleven o’clock, by the Rector or 

3 P 
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Culate, lit a manner highly honour- 
able to a Irody of Clergy entirely 
destitute of that beneficial super* 
ioteodance, that salataiy counsel, 
that 'important influence, arising 
front Episcopal jurisdiction. 

In two of the Churches, afternoon 
service is performed, and successful 
attempts have at different times been 
made, to diffuse instruction specifi- 
cally prepared for the slaves, in 
others. But it is obvious that, how- 
ever estimable the motive, which 
prompts the Sector to "seek and to 
save tliat which was lost” among 
the slaves, the demands on his Pas- 
toral care, from a population of 
nearly twenty thousand whites, and 
five thousand free persons of colour, 
must be numberless and imperative. 

In the parish of St. John stands 
Codrington College, a Public School, 
under the direction of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts ; the foundation at 
present consists of a principal and 
twelve scholars. The building is 
handsome. It contains a chapel, 
hall, and spacious apartments. The 
pupils. On receiving letters of ap- 
probation, when quitting the Esta- 
blishment, are allowed 100/. ster- 
ling per annum for three years, in 
order to the completion of their 
studies, at one of the English Uni- 
versities, or Edinburgh. Four young 
men ore now in Great Britain, en- 
joying the benefit of this exhibition. 

The slaves, by whose labour the 
College is maintained, attend a 
Chapel built expressly for their use, 
arid live under the regulations de- 
tailed in your last interesting Kum- 
be** 

In several of the parishes, there 
are Free Schools , endowed for poor 
white children. In all are Parochial 
Schools for their instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The 
children are examined on the 85th 
day of March by the vestry, and 
continued or removed, according to 
their proficiency. 

The adoption of Sunday Schools, 
hi addition to these is begun, and 


the happiest effects, if they are ex- 
tended throughout the island, may 
be contemplated, from the scattered 
condition of the poor, the fatigue of 
walking to any great distance, and 
other local disadvantages, the suc- 
cess of these schools, has been by 
no means commensurate with that, 
which might be derived from one 
large school in each parish, branch, 
ing out from the certtral p ia Bridge- 
Town. A plan, which I pray, that 
more prosperous means may yet en- 
able our* distressed country, to em- 
brace, at no distant period of time. 

The Central School, in Bridge 
Town, established A.D. 1810 . is 
indeed an ornament to the colony. 
It is a building of two stories, a 
hundred feet in length, and thirty 
in width, containing a spacious 
school-room, dormitories, and apart- 
ments for the master and matron. 
There are at present thirty- two 
boys, taught, clothed, aud fed, the 
remainder girls and boys, are day- 
scholars, ninety-one iu number. It 
is conducted on the National system, 
and at the Inst examination in March, 
in the presence of the Governor, 
and a numerous and respectable 
company, reflected honour on the 
energy, and faithfulness of Mr. 
Packer, the master. 

The establishment of a District 
Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, con- 
nected with this Institution, has 
already been useful, and promises 
much benefit to the Inhabitants in 
general. 

There is also a large, and well- 
conducted day-school, on the Lan- 
castrian plan, fox free, coloured , and 
slate children, in nriageTown. The 
number is about 150. The master is 
paid by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and the whole, in a great 
measure, under the support and pa- 
tronage of the Cleigy, and other 
gentlemen in the colony. 

I could name many other more 
private, but not less exemplary ef- 
forts of individuals, directed not only 
to the benefit of the white, but 
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coloured inhabitants. I could refer 
to lectures on plantations for the 
slaves, and schools for their chil- 
dren, But I have said enough to 
show, that the spiritual leaven is %t 
work. The Government* surely, 
will no longer suffer the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment of the West In. 
dies, to remain the only imperfect 
part of the Church of England* — 
Let there 'be seut forth, one of her 
chosen champions, who, like Mid- 
dleton and Heber, bidding defiance 
to the inclemency of a tropical cli- 


mate, shall infuse a spirit through, 
out the religious department of the 
Colonies; who, b/ the ordination 
of faithful pastors, by leading the 
young through the discipline of 
Confirmation, by visiting and coun- 
selling bis Clergy, by animating 
what is right, correcting what is 
wrpug, strengthening what is weak, 
shall give that weight tp religion, 
which, under no other circumstances 
it can ever enjoy, 

Your’s &c. 

BaRbadensis, 


SACRED POETRY. 

AN HYMN OP HEAVENLY LOVE 

O Tltou most blessed Spirit, pure lampe of light, 

Eternal spring of grace and wisdome true, 

Vouchsafe to shed into my barren spright 
Some little drop of tby celestial dew ; 

That may ray rimes with sweet infuse imbrew, 

And give me words equal! nnto my thought. 

To tell the marvetles by tby mercy wrought. 

Rowze, lift thyself, O earth, out of thy soyle, 

In which thou wallow’sl like to filthy swine, 

And doost thy mind in durty pleasures uioyle, 

Unmindful of that dearest Lord of thine ; 

Lift up to Him thy heavy clouded eyne, 

That thou His soveraigne bounty rnaist behold. 

And read through love His mercies manifold. 

Begin from first where He encradled was 
In simple crated], wrapt in a wad of bay, 

Between the toyefutl oxe and humble asse, 

And in what rags, and in how base array 
The glory of our heavenly riches lay, 

When Him the fitly skepheards came to see. 

Whom greatest princes sought on lowest knee. 

From thence read on the story of His life 
His humble carriage, His unfaulty waies, 

His caocred foes, Hi# fights. His toyle, His strife, 

His pains, His poverty, His sharp assays. 

Through which he past His miserable dayes. 

Offending none, and doing good to all, 

Yet being nialic’d both of great and small. 

Ami look at last, how of most wretched wights 
Ho taken was, betray’d and false accused* 

How with most scornful taunts, and fell desplgkU 
He was revil'd, disgrac'd, and foul abused, 

How scourg’d, liow crown’d, bow buffeted, how brused $ 

And, lastly, bow ’twixt robbeis crurifide, 

With bitter wounds through hands, through fed, through fide, 
d P 2 
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, . mien let tby ftfoty heart, that feels no pain, 

Empieroed be with pitiful remorse, /, 

And let tt>y bosom fcleed in ev’ry vein 
At sight of His most sacred lieav'nly corse 
' ’ So torn and mangled with malicious force; 

And let thy soul, whose sins His sorrows wrought, 

Melt into tears, and grone in grieved thought. 

With sense whereof, whilst so thy softened spirit 
Is inly touch'd, and lminblcd with meek zeal 
Through meditation of His endless merit, 

Lift up thy mind to the Author of thy weal, 

And to His sovereign mercy do appeal ; # " 

Learn Him to love that loved thee so dear, 

And ill thy breast His blessed image bear. 

Spenser. 


Father,. Redeemer, Comforter Divine! 

This humble off’ring to Thy equal shrine 
Here Thy unworthy servant grateful pays 
Of undivided thanks, united praise. 

For all those mercies, which at birth began, 

And ceaseless flowed thro' life’s long lengthen'd span ; 
Propt my frail frame thro’ all the varied scene 
With health enough for many a day serene : 

Enough of science cleat ly to discern 
How few important truths the wisest learn ; 

Enough of arts ingenious to employ 

The vacant hours, when graver fitndies cloy; 

Enough of wealth to serve each honest end. 

The poor to suegour, or assist a friend ; 

Enough of faith in Scripture to descry, 

That the sure hope 6f inunortalily, 

Which cmjy can the fear of death remove. 

Flows from the fountain of Redeeming Love. 

Mason. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon preached in Lambeth 
Chapel 9 on Sunday June 1 , 182a, 
at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Reginald Heber , D.D.Lord 
Bishop oj Calcutta . By Arthur 
Bland Wright son, M.A . Rector 
of Edlington , and perpetual Cu- 
rate of Campsall, in the County 
of York, and Chaplain 'to the 
Right Hon . Viscount Beresford. 
published at the Command of his * 
Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 4to. pp. 24. Rivin^tons, 
1823. 

THE deep interest already excite 
in the public mind by the ap- 


pointment of Bishop Ileber to the 
See of Calcutta, has been subse- 
quently increased by the publication 
and extensive circulation of a Vale- 
dictory Address, delivered to the Bi- 
shop previously to his departure on 
behalf of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and accom- 
panied by an able aud affecting Re- 
ply from his Lordship. And now, as 
if to keep this interest still alive, and 
direct the public eye still more in- 
tently Howards the East, we have the 
sermon prqached at his Consecration 
placed, in our hands, wherein we 
are reminded of the Apostolical ori- 
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gin of Episcopacy, its dignity, and 
utility — of the peculiar advantages 
which have already accrued, from 
its establishment in India, to 'our 
numerous couutrymen, so long de- 
prived of the outward consolations 
of religion, and to the still more nu- 
merous natives, who are altogether 
destitute of the knowledge of it — 
of the obligation under which Eng. 
land stands to do the work of an 
Evangelist this her , distant em- 
pire — and of that piety, and Zeal- 
and learning,, and discretion, which 
elevated the character, and marked 
the conduct, and gave wisdom, sta- 
bility, and success, to the views and 
undertakings of Bishop Middleton, 
whilst living, and will hand down 
his name for ever to posterity, as 
the therne of admiration to the 
learned, of reverence to the good, 
and gratitude and love to those 
thousands and tens of thousands, 
that through his labours and fore- 
thought under God, shall in future 
ages receive the glad tidings of sal- 
vation. 

We would not be thought to im- 
ply, that the public stand in need 
of all these successive incitements to 
the discharge of what is so plainly 
their duty : we would willingly hope 
tfiat they are at length fully awa- 
kened to the obligation and import- 
ance of comniuuicating to the na- 
tions that are yet in darkness, the 
light of thatGospel,which is the guide 
of their own lives, and the ground of 
their present and everlasting hopes. 
But still, while we gladly hail this 
happy change in the counsels of our 
rulers, which. has already led to re- 
sults so beneficial, and will, we trust, 
lead to the still farther extension of 
our Ecclesiastical Establishment in 
the East, and to the foundation of 
a similar Establishment in the West , 
we cannot forget how many years 
were suffered to pass away, before 
this* country, the bulwark of the 
Protestant fa,itb, could be raised to 
a sense of her duty in this respect, 
and disregarding the cdld and sor- 
did calculating** of a worldly policy, 


could be, brought to acknowledge 
the obligation of doing somewhat 
towards bettering the spiritual con- 
dition of a people, by whose bodily 
labours she was herself and still is, so 
much indebted. We bad a debt to 
pay : it has been long delayed ; and 
much mischief has risen from the de- 
lay. Already in many parts of the vast 
regions of the East the ground has 
been pre-occupied by various sects, 
united, as we would charitably hope, 
in one and the same good desire of 
extending the Redeemer's kingdom, 
but retarding, if not altogether ob- 
structing its progress, by those un- 
happy differences in doctrine and 
discipline, and those unauthorized 
and independent, and but too often 
injudicious and clashing exertions, 
which cannot fail of offending the 
sensible, confounding the weak, and 
affording an handle to the threwd 
and interested idolater. 

This is no fancied ground of ap- 
prehension. Let us picture to our- 
selves a Hindoo, placed within the 
reach of active members of these 
discordant sects ; accosted succes- 
sively by missionaries of every party, 
and having penetration enough to 
perceive that they are neither acting 
under a common head, though sent 
ostensibly from the same nation, 
nor agreed in any common doctrine : 
— what is he to think ? or whom is 
he to believe l Will he not be tempt- 
ed to visit on the religion itself the 
uncertainty and discrepancy which 
exist only among its multiform 
teachers ? will he not be led to reject 
our veligion altogether! In this coun- 
try men may differ and wrangle as 
much as they please ; and no person of 
sense will think worse of our religion 
for it, whatever he may do of the 
intemperate wranglers themselves ; 
but the cas$ is very different when 
a,new religion is introduced into a 
foreign, country, and its inhabitants 
are called to the belief apd practice 
of it. In such a case every thing 
must depend on unity — unity iu 
doctrine, unity in discipline, unity 
in design. The apostolical admo- 
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nition was never more necessary, 
than at the present moment, and in 
the present instance ; £ beseech 
you, Brethren , by the name of 
our fjord Jesus Christ , that ye all 
speak the same things and that 
there be no divisions among you t but 
that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same 
judgment . 

Well indeed would it be for the 
cause of the Gospel, if all the dif- 
ferent societies, whose missionaries 
are engaged in so many parts of 
Hindoostan, would consent to waive 
their minor differences, and range 
themselves under one earthly ban. 
tier, receiving from one common 
head their several directions, and 
looking to him under God to give 
life and energy to their operations. 
If this be too much to ask, at least 
let us devoutly hope, that they 
will yet be induced to keep every 
man within the ground that they 
may have pre-occupied ; that ihey 
would not settle down where regular 
congregations are already formed ; 
that they would emulate in some 
degree the honourable feeling of the 
apostle, and disd&iu to “ build on 
another man’s foundation/’ that 
they would turn in the true and 
dauntless and self-devoted spirit of 
the missionary, to those countless 
numbers of heathen yet scattered 
through the land, to whom the name 
of Jesus is still unknown. 

That much has already beeu done 
is indeed a ground rich in couso- 
lation ; but that this has been ef- 
fected at much cost of mind and 
body, and that the difficulty of con- 
version has beeu, and must in its 
very nature have been considerably 
increased by these unhappy differ- 
ences and dissensions among Chris- 
tiana themselves, none who have the 
means of informing themselves of 
the state of the East can be igno- 
rant* We would gladly however 
anticipate a more cheering pros- 
pect i 

* Magnus ab integro saeciorum nascitur 
arde.” 


The pure doctrine, and the pri« 
native form of our own Church have 
been transplanted to the East* 
Places of public worship have been 
built ; schools have been established 
both for die natives and the children 
of our European brethren; Dioce- 
san and District Committees, acting 
in perfect unison with the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 
have been formed at the several 
Presidencies, composed of active 
and well-informed men, actuated by 
the purest spirit of religion, and 
possessing meaus of circulating the 
word of God, the Liturgy of our 
own Church, and tracts on every 
point of doctrine, precept, and dis- 
cipline, in English, and in mauy in- 
stances in the Oriental tongues ; a 
college for the education of youth, 
destined to act hereafter in the ar- 
duous office of Missionaries, has 
been built at the very seat of the 
Indian Empire: the printing press 
atVepery has been restored, and has 
now for some time been in most ac- 
tive operation ; episcopacy has been 
publicly acknowledged by the go- 
vernment, and has received its out- 
ward tribute of deference and re- 
spect ; in a word, a visible Church, 
pure and apostolical in its rites anct 
m its doctrines, has been presented 
to the eyes of the natives in all that 
decent pomp and substantial form, 
which approve themselves to the 
heart and reason of man. We no 
longer appear before the Hindoos 
merely as a nation of merchants, 
active, intelligent, and powerful, 
but without any outward tokens of 
religion ; Christianity now at length 
appears as she should do: in the 
council chamber of the Ruler, at 
once patronized and respected; in the 
stately edifice; in all that may rea- 
sonably be employed to address the 
heart through Hie senses. The ton- 
verted Hindoo, though he lose his 
caste, yet becomes instantly a mem- 
ber of the congregation of his con- 
querors ; he assembles with them in 
the same house; prays with them 
in the same prayers ; listens with 
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them to the same inspired Scrip- 
tures; yea, eats with them at the 
same holy table, as the redeemed of 
a common Saviour, no less than the 
children of a common Father. Truth, 
thus assisted, must, under the di- 
vineblessing, eventually prevail over 
the grossness of idolatry ; and for the 
advances which have already been 
made, and the solid foundation 
which has been laid for future suc- 
cess, we are primarily indebted under 
God, in a measure, which posterity 
^alone can duly appreciate, to the 
energetic prudence of a Middleton* 

In the view which wc have thus 
taken of the spiritual slate of the 
East, and the cheering prospect, 
which we confidently believe to be 
every day opening more and more 
upon us, we are happy in finding a 
supporter inMr.Wrightson, to whose 
Sermon we n6w beg leave to recall our 
readers. After tracing the episco- 
pal order in one uninterrupted sue*, 
cession, from the times of the Apos- 
tles “ down to the unfortunate period 
when the city of Geneva first pre- 
sented the spectacle of a Christian 
Church without a Bishop,’* he thus 
adverts to the probable effects of 
its re-establishment in all its just 
splendour and efficacy in the East. 

u Every heart interested for the glory 
of God, will rejoice in the renewal of 
Episcopal Government in India, for the 
guidance and consolation of our country- 
men, and for the maintenance of the edi- 
fice of Christianity unimpaired. Every 
successive year has made it a more indis- 
pensable duty to furnish spiritual instruc- 
tion to British Christians in the centre of 
an Heathen land: no less, be it remem- 
bered, than thirty thousand of our coun- 
trymen are living in that distant part of 
the empire. Their children, by tens of 
thousands, arc multiplying in every part of 
a wide and fertile continent, and both 
parents and children have been shut out 
till lately in no small degree, from the 
means of public worship, deprived of the 
services, and above all of the Sacraments 
of their Church. And what is the situation 
of the minority ofBritish inhabitants in 
the East ? Are they not almost exclusively 
employed in cal lings, which, to a great de- 
gree, engross the aifeetions, aud withdraw 


tlie mind from spiritual contemplation! 
Engaged in pursuits of commerce, and in* 
tent upon amassing wealth, or occupied 
with the duties of military life, they stand 
eminently in need of the informing and 
correcting lessons of Scripture. Fdr at 
the same time that we indnlge a laudable 
anxiety for the conversion of the Heathen, 
we ought to be deeply sensible of the pa- 
ramount obligation to fan the holy flame, 
where it hus once been lighted, and to 
maintain the saving truth in every heart, 
that has once acknowledged its sanctions. 
When the ministry of the great Author 
of our faith was approaching to its conclu- 
sion, he delivered up his trust, with this 
declaration, ‘ Of those that thou gavest 
me, I have lost none. While ] was in the 
world, I kept them in Thy name, those 
that thou gavest me I have kept*/ As- 
suredly, then, this obligation extends 
throughout every age to the stewards of 
the Christian household, and hinds them to 
keep alive the spirit, as well as the name 
of Christ among his .Disciples, by adhering 
to the primitive institutions, which, through 
the blessing of God, are most likely to 
effect it. 

“ Is it then intended to take such a view 
of the subject, ns would throw a shade over 
the cheering prospect of diffusing among 
the natives of Hindostan, the glad tidings 
of Christianity ? Is it to be understood 
that, in possession of the noblest gifts 
of Heaven, we ought to withhold from 
others the blessings which we ourselves 
enjoy? No! the intention is rather to ad* 
vocate an Ecclesiastical Establishment in 
British India, as a duty by itself; and fur- 
ther, as being essentially conducive to for- 
ward the sacred work of heathen conver- 
sion : for in the first place, can it be ex- 
pected, that the native should incline to a 
religion, to which lie docs not see the most 
regular observance extended? Will the 
Hindoo be led to worship a Deity, in 
whose service no appointed Ministry is 
engaged? In a state of society, in which, 
more especially the mind jiulgos of inward 
reverence by outward respect, can the 
people be supposed to think favourably 
of a Creed, which offers no testimony to 
their senses ? Again, upon a people so si- 
tuated, are we to forget the mighty influx 
ence, which the actual example of* those 
who call themselves Christians Wilt pro- 
duce? In all cases, the grand prc-reqnisile 
for the persuasion of others is, eminent 
purity of life ia those who have the triPk 
of instruction. But in India, it will not 


* “ John xvii, t 2 .” 
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only be in those who dispense the ' doc- 
tiliie, that this qualify should be found. 
In the relative sftite of Christianity and 
Paganism throughout that country, every 
professing Christian will be looked to as a 
testimony of the new Faith. Every no- 
minal Disciple will be as It were the 
Pi iest of his religion ; and accordingly as 
his light shines before the Heathen around 
him, accofdin&ly as they * see his good 
works/ will they he brought to 1 glorify 
their Father which is in Heaven ” P. 8. 

The importance of the moral im- 
provement among the European re- 
sidents herein enforced, is indeed 
incalculable, for Christianity is avow- 
edly a religion of practice. The 
appeal, which was so frequently and 
so justly made to the lives of 
the early Christians, was more ef- 
fectual toward the propagation of 
the faith, and the increase of the 
multitudes of converts, than all the 
apologies, powerful as they were, of 
its great and learned confessors. 
** Behold how these Christians live,” 
of itself spoke volumes! We most 
gladly join with Mr. Wrightson 
therefore in his pious wish, that 

u In order to the success of this chari- 
table work, every Christian would consider 
the necessity of holiness of life iu all its 
professors! that all who visit the Bri- 
tish possessions in the East, would duly 
remember that deviation on their part from 
the precepts of the Gospel will immeasur- 
ably delay its propagation! May they 
avoid not only all actual sin, but all ap- 
pearance likewise of evil, even those un- 
happy divisions in the means of doing good, 
of which the obvious effect is to re*- 
tard the works of Grace, and throw dis- 
credit on u Faith apparently inconsistent 
and divided!’’ P. 11. 

The next important point on which 
Mr. Wrightson briefly animadverts, 
is that popular objection which strikes 
at the root of all attempts to evange- 
lize the world, and is iu plaiu op- 
position to the command of our Sa- 
viour— that “ the present Creed of 
the Indian is sufficient to secure 
jhPb virtue , and where this is retained , 
alt the varieties of religious worship 

* “ Matt. v. 16." 


are alike acceptable to the petty” 
Much error has existed and been 
industriously propagated on this 
poftt; and the Hindoo charac- 
ter has been painted, as if it con- 
tained the very essence of virtue, 
and the Shaster the substance of all 
revealed religion. A very different 
account is given by those, who have 
experienced the one, or have coolly 
examined the other; bqt the main- 
tenance of the former notion an- 
swered the object for which it w'as 
made current ; and even the venera- 
ble name of Sir W. .Tones was called 
in to aid in the public delusion. Mr. 
Wrightson, however, takes a juster 
view of the question; and we only 
regret that he lias been so brief, 
where a further enlargement might 
have been peculiarly beneficial. 

u That the Disciple of Brahma is living 
under grieviously mistaken nations of the 
nature of God, and of what He requires 
from his creatures, aud that these fatally 
influence his practice, are facts which 
need no illustration. 

“ It is equally certain,” he continues, 
“ that whatsoever it appears to be God’s in- 
tention to accomplish, it is our duty to 
further. Whenever, in the revolution 
of States and Empires, in the disposal 
of which wc understand the Almighty to 
have a view to the higher purposes of His 
Will ; whenever in these national changes 
any opening is made, or any obstruction 
removed, it becomes our duty to sow the 
seed of the Gospel, trusting that He in His 
own good time, will give it increase.” P. 12. 

For the advancement of I his glo- 
rious object he justly concludes, 
that since those miraculous powers 
have ceased, which were requisite 
in the infancy of the Church, “ ad- 
scilitiousaids are become necessary ; 
national as well as individual labours 
must now be conducted on a con- 
sistent plan *, and under a regular 
form of polity.*’ 

— c 

* For the plan purged by the first and 
inspired preachers of the Gospel, we beg 
to refer our readers to an extract from one 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta’s Charges, 
given in our Number for March, 
p. 160— 162. It will "fife aeep, that in 
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44 ft must be borne in mind, that the ex* 
traordinary causes no longer operate, 
which in the first promulgation of the 
Gospel, produced such wonderful effects. 
We can offer to the astonished sight orthe 
Hindoo no miraculous power. That evi- 
dence is no more, by which Jesus and the 
Apostles wrought persuasion in their hear- 
ers. Those -voices are now silent, which 
by instantaneously invigorating the palsied 
limb, and raising the dead to lifg, wrung 
even from hostile minds, the faithful con- 
fession, that r#) man could do such mira- 
cles except God were with him. 

u lint where the agehey of miracles has 
.been withdrawn, the support of secondary 
causes has been accorded. The mighty of the 
earth are become the 4 nursing Fathers *’ 
of Christianity ; and itisliaid to believe 
that our own nation, to which such op- 
portunities have been granted, is not bound 
to employ, to the best of her power and 
wisdom, those gigantic means, to the 
Glory of Him from whom she has received 
them. This, obligation indeed, so plainly 
deduciblc both from reason and from 
Scripture, has been recognized by our Le- 
gislate! e itself, in its professed anxiety to 
enlighten and inform the subjects of our 

the view of the Apostles the propagation 
of religion was only an expansion of 
the Catholic Church; and that the new 
converts generally found sufficient bre- 
thren at hand to countenance them in 
their profession of the new faith, and to 
support and encourage them in the hour 
or trial. In the present state of Hindoos- 
tan, such countenance and support must 
be peculiarly desirable : and this can only 
be effectually and permanently secured by 
the several Missionaries settling down in 
certain tried spots; there commencing 
their ministry on some general and ac- 
knowledged principles ; forming their 
converts into regular bodies uuder regular 
ecclesiastical officers; and gradually ex- 
tending themselves among the neighbour- 
ing heathens, so that the Hindoo, immedi- 
ately on his conversion, may thus find 
himself no longer a mere outcast among 
his fellow-creAtures, shunned by all, and 
protected by none, but received into an 
asylum honourable enough to counte- 
nance, and sufficiently powerful to uphold 
him in his pew course. We are too apt 
to forget that in Hindoostan persecution 
still awaits the new convert from his hea- 
then brethren, whom he has forsaken, as 
it did the early Christians ; and that from 
this persecution they require protection. 

* u Isaiah xlix> S3.” 

Remembrancer, No, 50. 


Eastern Empire. How, then, is this so- 
leuiu pledge to be redeemed? Jt is not 
atone by the diffusion of science and the 
arts of life, .that the abominations of the 
native faith will be abolished. In the re- 
fined Societies of ancient Italy and Greece, 
the grossest superstition dwelt in the 
midst of learning. The utmost attain- 
ments of Pagan Philosophy in the very 
principle of Religion, the formation of the 
World, are known to have been a mass of 
error. Their boasted wisdom was defi- 
cient and unprofitable in the one thing 
needful to man. The scheme of Redemp- 
tion was foolishness to the arrogance of 
the Grecian Sage ; and in a period of the 
utmost advancement of literature and sci- 
ence, it was pronotiuced by indisputable 
authority, that the * World by wisdom 
knew not God *.* 

“ Henceforward, therefore, with discre- 
tion and with zeal, may England 4 do the 
woi k of an .Evangelist f’ to this her dis- 
tant Empire. May she 4 make full proof 
of her ministry t/ in maintaining Christia- 
nity among those who profess it, and in 
disseminating its saving truth among sixty 
millions of Heathens I In pursuit of this, 
latter object, persuasion is her only wea- 
pon. It is not by thfc sword, it is not by 
menaces, is it not by compulsion indi- 
rect. or immediate, that this end is sought 
to be gained. 4 Preach the Word§,’ was 
the only direction upon the subject ever 
issued from on high. 4 Preach the GW- 
pel to every Creature sound it, that is 
to say, in the ears of men ; proclaim it 
as an herald throughout the World ; it 
carries along witli it its credentials, which 
will sooner or later gam it universal recep- 
tion. The tidings of the Gospel were 
originally promulgated in pure and per- 
fect love; joy and gladness were its only 
concomitants. It interfered with no cjvil 
or political establishments. It 4 gave unto 
Caesar the* things that were Caesar's, and 
unto God the things that were God's [|/ 
This is the only course which Christianity 
can acknowledge, and thus may, it ever 
work its way till the Cross of Christ be 
erected upon the ruins of Heathenism 1” 
P. 13. 

That this is no hopeless pros- 
pect, Mr. Wriglitson proceeds lo 
j ustify by the experience of the past. 
Speaking of the Hindoos he says,, 

* “ 1 Cor. i. 21/ t 44 2 Tim iv. 5/ 

t lt 2 Tim. iv. b.” $ 44 2 Tim. iv. 3.” 

|| 44 Matt. xxii. 21.’' 

8 Q 
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« Some of their most rooted customs 
have been relinquished, some of their most 
inveterate superstitions have been done 
away. No longer, at the variation of 
* each moon, is the Ganges defiled with 
the murther of innocents in honour of 
its presiding Deity. No longer, in 
other provinces, is the female infant de- 
stroyed, to satisfy a totally unmeaning 
custom, having no pretext for its observ- 
ance, but one which enhances its horror, 
viz. that for nearly five thousand years it 
had been the practice of their tribes. Here 
then are some splendid monuments of 
Christian Civilization! Here we behold 
the triumph of Religious Truth over the 
barbarous rites of Superstition. Here 
are arguments that the barrier of Hea- 
thenism is not invincible, that the ways of 
this people are not to be deemed unalter- 
able, because they have maintained a 
wonderful uniformity for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. These are rational grounds 
of expectation, that the immolation of the 
widow shall cease — that the idols shall 
be utterly abolished— that the bloody ex- 
piations of the disciples of Brahma shall 
give way to a purer sacrifice, and that 
they shall take upon them the lighter 
yoke and easier burthen of Christianity! 

“ Much has been said of the Caste as 
the great interposing obstacle to the con- 
version of the Hindoo. That fourfold 
chain has been represented as holding him 
in perpetual bondage, and the misery of 
losing his Caste, to which the Christian 
Convert is said to be doomed, has been 
depicted as beyond the endurance of hu- 
manity. Such, however, was not the case 
in the earlier periods of Christian History ; 
the Caste offered no such impediment to 
the attempts of the Syrian Christian. His- 
tory informs us, that the Proselytes of the 
fifth century, were principally from the 
highest orders, and that so far from degra- 
dation being the consequence of their 
conversion, they retained their patrimonial 
estates j— had equal security with the Brah- 
mins themselves, and lived in the confi- 
dence of the native princes and in the en- 
joyment of all the privileges of. Society.” 
P. 17. 

Of the peculiar difficulties which 
attend the discharge of the Episco- 
pal office in India, and the only ex* 
pedient by which they can be less- 
ened and removed, he takes a just 
and practical view ; 

“ In the cause of extending the Gospel 
—a cause, in which unity of doctrine and 


combination of effort will be above all 
things essential, he may have to behold 
division of sentiment and contrariety of 
act&n. Instead of seeing the Gospel 
preached to the Heathen in simplicity of 
doctrine, he may behold it offered to 
them clogged with all the various inter- 
pretations which the love of disputation 
has induced. In ttiis state of things, it will 
be his arduous task to promote identity of 
doctrine and harmony of instruction as far 
as possible among the various preachers of 
the Gospel. Much must «be done for 
mutual conciliation, much for common in- 
terest. It will be his unceasing duty to 
animate the desponding labourer, to instil 
into his mind that active courage and that 
persevering fortitude, which alone can up- 
hold his spirit, when instead of meeting 
with the countenance, he may be called to 
endure the contumely of the woild around 
him. — The Indian Prelate may have to 
witness how consistent it is with man’s 
frailty to live in spiritual health, when 
every thing conduces to its preservation, in 
a land, like our own, where ’every remem- 
brance of human duty is assisted, and to 
contract languor and disease in an atmos- 
phere of moral contagion. 

“ If, too the Christian character will be 
more difficult to be maintained in the 
centre of Idolatrous worship, the mi- 
nisterial function will be of more diffi- 
cult exercise, and the superintendent of 
the work will have proportionate anxie- 
ty : — Within and without the pale be 
must be prepaicd to meet discourage- 
ments, under which one only conscioiK- 
ness can be his refuge — the consciousness 
of acting in conformity with the injunctions 
of his Heavenly Master, of labouring for 
the fulfilment of the prophetic annunci- 
ation, that 4 God’s way may be known up- 
on Earth, and His saving health among all 
nations Without the most enduring 
belief of the future prevalence of the Gos- 
pel, it might be vain to enter upon this 
work, it would be impossible to pursue it 
with ardour. Such a measure of Faith 
will be required as can remove the moun- 
tains of Idolatry and Superstition, and 
view beyond their trackless range the 
Paradise of Evangelical Culture :~-Snch 
a full assurance of Hope as can anticipate 
with ever-increasing joy the period, when 
‘her Wilderness shall be like Eden, and 
her Desert like the Garden of the Lord t * 
when * the Earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, t as the waters 
cover the seat.* The Almighty, who 

* « Psah ixvii. f « fcafaj,, u, $» 

% “ Isaiah xi. 9" 
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kfioweth our frame, lias mercifully pro- 
vided that the labours and anxieties of the 
Christian Minister shall have their appro- 
priate reward, their more than adequate 
compensation. He has promised unto all, 
who faithfully execute its duties under the 
pressure of great and trying privation, an 
extraordinary recompence in the Kingdom 
of Heaven.* While others visit the East 
for purposes of temporal gain, it is the 
glory of the Minister of the Gospel, to go 
thither free from all sordid calculations. 
Instead of seeking in those regions the 
perishable treasures of Earth, he goes to 
impart that Knowledge of which* the mer- 
chandize is better than the merchandize 
of silver, and the gain thereof than hue 
gold V ” P. 19. 

From this animated picture of the 
duties, the difficulties, the encou- 
ragements, and the reward of the 
faithful minister of that universal 
Gospel, which Christ hath sealed 
with his blopd, Mr. Wrightson breaks 
forth into this just and eloquent culo- 
gium on the venerated name of 
Bishop Middleton ; 

«* Snch were the views and such the la- 
bours of Bishop Middleton. His be the 
reward of those who have left their all in this 
world at the call of Heaven ! His be the 
blessed salutation * Well done thou good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lordt.’ Much indeed could 
we have wished that, full of years and of 
honour, he had been permitted to return 
to his native land: that here he might 
have gone down to the grave, comforted 
with the remembrance of having added 
many sheep to the fold, into which our 
Lord’s Hock shall in the end be gathered. 
Yet even upon earth, his recompence was 
not wanting : He found it in the honest 
admiration which his singleness of heart — 
bis entire devotion to the cause of Chris- 
tianity did not fail to procure. He found 
it in the gradual success of his preparatory 
labours — in the removal of difficulties and 
the decline of prejudices, which in the 
outset obstructed his way, and threatened 
to paralyse his exertions. His indeed was 
not the joy of harvest; nor was it granted 
to him to see, the stalk rise and the ear 
swell. The seed which he sowed must of 
necessity germinate slowly and unseen — 
future labourers must water where he has 
so judiciously planted.” P. 22. 

* “ Proverbs iii. 14.” f “ Matt, xxv. 21,* 


We cannot more appropriately 
finish our remarks than with the 
concluding words of Mr. Wright 9 on. 
For the talents, the piety, the amia- 
ble character, the sublime devoted- 
uess of the whole man, with which 
Bishop Heber has given himself to 
the glorious wotk of evangelizing 
the East, we entertain the most pro- 
found and heartfelt respect. We 
hail with delight his appointment 
to the care of the Indian diocese, 
as that of a man admirably fitted, 
as well by his own qualities and 
attainments, as by that universal 
esteem with which he is regarded 
to raise on the foundation laid 
by his great predecessor the super- 
structure of a Church, that will go 
on, we trpst, under the divine bless- 
ing increasing more and more, until 
** the kingdoms of the East shall 
become the kingdoms of the Lord 
and of his Christ.*’ 

<£ May the prayers of the Christian 
world go up as a memorial before God, 
for the increasing prosperity of the Indian 
Church 1 May they cause a blessing to de- 
scend upon the head of Him, who is now 
sepaj ate from his brethren, upon this 
Apostolical service —sanctifying unto him 
every sacrifice of kindred and of home, in 
furtherance of the everlasting Gospel. — 
May he approve himself a faithful steward 
of the Diviue Mysteries, and be found * a 
vessel unto honour, meet for the Master’s 
use V In a vigilant superintcndauce of 
the Christian Family in the East may lie 
ensure by the wisdom of his regulations, 
the fervency of his admonitions and the 
eminent piety of his life, that all who 
name the name of Christ may depart 
from iniquity ; — And may he accele- 
rate the arrival of that period, when at 
the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, 

* and the kingdoms of the world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of Ilia 
Christ f.’ In the dedication of every fa- 
culty of his soul to this greatest of causes, 
may he experience the never failing con- 
solation, that his labour is not in vain in 
the Lord, aud when the Chief Shepherd 
shall appear, may lie receive the Crown of 
Glory that fadeth not away,” P. 2$, 


“ * 2 Tim. ii, «.* f « Rev, xu 15/ 
3 Q 2 
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The Book of Psalms , in Verse ; with 
a short explanatory Preface to 
each Psalm , faken from the Works 
of different Writers on the 
Psalms, but chiefly from Bishop 
Horne* s Commentary . 8vo. pp. 
308. 5s. Rivingtons. 1822. 

After the letters which have ap- 
peared in our Remembrancer on 
the comparative merit of the several 
metrical versions of the Psalms, 
and the strong protest, which we 
have entered against the public use 
of any, that are unauthorized, we 
shall not be suspected of having 
introduced the present version to 
tile notice of our readers with any 
view to its adoption in the service 
of the Church, even if it had been 
published with this intention, or 
composed in a metre adapted for 
Psalmody. But neither of these is 
the case; the metre employed in 
this version is throughout long and 
unvaried ; and the object of the 
author, as we gather from the Pre- 
face, is solely to put into a more 
engaging form for the attraction of 
the general reader, and to accom- 
pany with short prefaces and occa- 
sional explanatory notes, chiefly 
from Bishop Horne’s Commentary, 
those inspired compositions of holy 
David, which have been u consi- 
dered as particularly deserving of 
the attention of Christians in all 
ages of the Church.” 

“ The circumstance, however, which 
must prevent all these works from being 
generally read, is the want of such ex- 
planatory notes and illustrations as arc 
absolutely necessary to render the Psalms 
intelligible. It is not possible, without 
some assistance of this kind, to understand 
poems, most of which were composed 
upon particular occasions, and which 
were not aU written by the same hand, 
or about the same time, of which some 
were petitions for pardon, or for deli- 
verance from imminent danger, and' others 
thanksgivings for mercies received, some 
descriptive of past events, others predic- 
tions of tile future ; some spoken through- 
out by the Psalmist in the same character, 
others spoken or recited by different per- 
sons, or by the same person , sustaining 


different characters in the coarse of the 
same Halm. It is surprising that Mer- 
rick, who intended his version for perusal 
in the closet, and not for the service of 
the church, and who appears to have 
written annotations upon the Psalms, 
should have published his notes separately, 
instead of annexing them to his version, 
and making the whole one Work, which 
in that case might have been more gene- 
rally useful. The present Versifier of the 
Psalms is no Hebrew scholar, he has 
taken the meaning of then? from the ex- 
isting prose translations, as explained in 
works which are to be found in any pri- 
vate library ; he has derived short expla- * 
natory prefaces, and the few notes sub- 
joined, from the same sources, (chiefly 
from the Commentary of Bishop Horne) 
and has given them, not (infrequently, in 
the words of their respective authors. He 
believes, that fhc language in which the 
Psalms are here expressed, is such as the 
common people may very well understand; 
and he is confident, that if any of those 
who have more leisure and*better oppor- 
tunities for such studies, shall be induced, 
by the perusal of the prefaces and notes 
here given, to look more deeply into the 
subject, and to search for fuller informa- 
tion, in the writings of the learned and 
pious men, who have made it their business 
to illustrate this part of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, they will find their labour amply 
rewarded, and will have no reason to la- 
ment that tins little volume has fallen into 
their hands.” Preface, p. iv. 

The author has chosen to with- 
hold his name: but we have reason 
to believe that the present version 
is the work of a Layman, no less 
respected for his public devotion to 
the cause of moral reformation, than 
beloved for the amiableness of his 
manners, and the possession of 
those virtues which are the orna- 
ment and comfort of private life. 
It must ever be a source of delight 
and encouragement to the good, 
when they behold men, whose voice 
and example are calculated to have 
weight in the counsels of the coun. 
try, thus unbending, when duty 
allows, from their severe/labours, 
and finding their consolation and 
support under domestic * trials in 
an employment so beneficial to 
themselves and others* , 

We are unwilling however to de- 
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tain our readers by any further re- 
marks, but shall proceed td* select 
the following Psalms, as presenting 
a favourable specimen of the style 
and manner adopted in this version, 
referring them for more full satis- 
faction to the wwrk itself. 

PSALM LXII. 

“ David, in this Psalm, dedans his re- 
liance on the “Divine protection, denounces 
the vengeance of heaven against those who 
persecute the servant of the Lord, and 
warns all nations of the little dependence 
to be placed in the things of this world, 
exhorting them to put their trnst in God, 
to whom belong power and mercy/' 

u 1 My soul upon the Lord, her God, re- 
lies, 

He guards my life, and every want 
supplies. 

2 His power in my salvation is display’d, 

He is my strength, I will not be dis- 
may’d. 

3 How long, ye wicked, will ye plots 

devise? 

How long imagine treachery and lies? 

Soon by the hand of justice shall ye 
fall, 

Weak as a wither’d hedge, or mould- 
ing wall : 

4 Against God's chosen servant they 

combine, 

Fair words they speak, but evil deeds 
9 design : 

6 Still on the Lord, thy God, my soul 
rely 5 


On him depend; Ins aid is ever nigh. 



7 £ My rock of strength, my glory, hope 
} and pride. 

8 On him ye nations call, his favour 

gain, 

In him confide, for other help is vain. 

9 Place not on earth your liope^ nor 

put your trust 

In man, for he is lighter than the dust. 
The crowd are fickle as the changing 
wind, 

Nor firm support in princes shall ye 
find. 

10 Expect not force to prosper or en- 

dure ; 

Nor think the spoiler’s wealth sliall 
peace secure. 

11 The Lord himself from Sion’s mount 

of old, 

That power to him belongs, in thun- 
der told ; 


12 With him too mercy dwells, and sliall 
abound 

On those who in bis ways are faith- 
ful found.” 

PSALM LXIIT. 

“ This Psalm was written by David, 
when he passed through the wilderness of 
Judah, after lie had crossed the river Jor- 
dan, in his flight from Absalom. .Driven 
from the comforts of his royal palace and 
city, into a wild and barren desert, the 
pious king loses the sense of bis other 
hardships, in the sad thoughts of his ex- 
pulsion from the temple, wherein lie was 
wont to worship God. He foretels the 
destruction of his persecutors, his own 
icstoration to his kingdom, and the final 
triumph of truth. 

** I } Thou art my God, to thee-my lips 
/ shall pay 

2rTheif early homage with the rising 
3 day. 

A wanderer in this wild and barren 
land, 

Where never fountain cools the burn- 
ing sand : 

Thy house alone I languish to behold, 
Thy courts, so often trod, so lov’d of 
old. 

3 Thy gracious favour more than life I 

pi use, 

Thy praises from my grateful tongue 
shall rise. 

4 My hands in prayer to thee will I ex- 

tend ; 

My knee with pious awe before thee 
bend. 

5 Pleas’d in thy woisliip thus to be em- 

ploy’d. 

As though my hunger choicest food 
enjoy’d. 

6 Dwell not my thoughts on thee, when 

rest I take ? 

Turns not my heart to God, whene’er 
1 wake ? 

7 Thy love in strains of triumph will I 

sing, 

Preserv’d from harm beneath thy 
shelt’riug wing. 

8 To thee my soul doth cleave, by thee 

I stand, 

Upheld and led by thine almighty 
hand. 

9 But soon shall they be number’d with 

the dead, 

Who thirst the blood of innocence to 
shed. 

10 The foe, that seeks my Iife # the sword 
shall slay, 

Upon his mangled limbs shall foxes 
prey. 
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li In tliee, Jehovah, shall the king re- 
joice ; 

Who swears by thee, with joy shall 
raise his voice ; 

While lying lips shall meet the sinner's 
* doom, 

And falsehood cease to slander in the 
tomb.*' 

PSALM LXXX1V. 

u The Psalmist, in the character of an 
Israelite deprived of all access to Jerusa- 
lem and the sanctuary, laments in this Psalm 
his banishment from the assemblies of the 
faithful, describes the delight of those who 
are blessed with opportunities of frequent- 
ing the Lord’s house ; and beseeches God 
to make him a partaker of their happiness." 
44 1 How pleasant, Lord, thy tents ! what 
tongue can tell 

The beauties of the place, where thou 
dost dwell? 

2 My soul doth pine thy temple to be- 
hold, 

With those, who worship thee, to be 
enroll’d. 

5 The sparrow near thine altar builds 
her nest, 

And there in peace the dove and 
swallow rest. 

4 Bleat he of men, who there shall pass 

his days, 

Thy works shall he admire, thy glory 
praise. 

5 And bb it are they who in thy ways 

abide, 

Nor from thy paths will turn their 
feet aside. 

6* Who find, when Baca’s dreary vale 
they tread, 

A pool of water in her sandy bed. 

7 Who strive with danger, and with 

fear contend. 

Till to thy throne is Sion they ascend. 

8 f Hear, Lord of Hosts, the words of 
j iny request; 

9yO God of Jacob, give thy servant 
C rest ; 

10 Who in thy courts one day would 
rather see, 

Than live a thousand years away from 
thee ; 


“ * In our Bible translation, * who pas - 4 
sing through the valley of Baca, make it a 
well, the ram also filleth the pools :* the 
meaning is, who fiad support in the 
hour of difficulty and trial. The Israelites 
are supposed to have passed through the 
valley of 4 Baca,' or 4 weeping* in their 
wgy to Jerusalem, but to have found water 
in this vale of misery.” 


Wpuld sooner watch iu rags before 
4hy gat^, 

Than dwell with sin among the rich 
and great. 

11 For God is sfs a sun, that light bestows, 
A shield to guard his people from 
their foes ; 

And on their stgps his favour shall 
attend, 

Who walk uprightly, and on him de- 
pend.” 

PSALM XCY. 

** 

“ This Psalm lias long been used by the 
Christian Church as a proper introduction 
to her services — The author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews has taught us to consider 
it as an address to believers under the 
the Gospel ; and has warned us, that as 
one whole generation of the Israelites were 
excluded from the land of Canaan, and 
doomed to perish in the wilderness, on 
account of their contumacious distiust of 
God’s promises, so exclusion from heaven 
will be the punishment of want of faith 
among Christians.” 

“ 1 Come let us praise the Lord with 
cheerful voice, 

In God, our Saviour, let our hearts 
rejoice. 

2 With loud thanksgivings to his pre- 
sence throng. 

And pour your homage forth in hymn 
and song. 

$ For he is God, and on his heavenly 
throne 

Above all other gods he reigns alone. 

4 His are the treasures of the earth, his 

sway 

The cloud-capt' mountains in their 
pride obey. 

5 The sea is his, He made it, and His 

hand 

Amidst the waters fix’d the solid land. 

6 Come then, our Maker let our lips 

adore, 

His favour let us on our knees implore. 

7 For we, his people, by his hand are 
* led, 

His chosen flock, within bis pasture 
fed. 

8} This day, if ye will hearken to your 
9 f God, 

f Avoid the paths in which your fa- 
J thers trod. 

* 1 My vengeance down at Meribah 
they drew. 

And thousands in the wilderness I 
slew; 


4 * In the provocation * ». *. when the 
Israelites provoked the Lord by their 
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10 For forty years their stubbornness and 

pride « 

Provok’d Jehovah, and his patience 
try’d ; 

Then said I, 'tis a people prone to ill, 
Unfit to learn my ways, or do my will. 

11 And mov’d to anger, in my wrath I 

swarc I0f 

This rate the land of promise should 
not share ; 

But doom'd to wander in the deLsert 
plain, 

There should they dwell, and there 
till death remain.” 

PSALM CXXXI. 

u This Psalm was probably composed 
by David as a form of humble devotion to 
be used at seasons of religious humiliation.” 
u 1 Nor lofty thoughts, O Lord, my bo- 
som swell, 

Nor doth mine eye on things above 
me dwell. 

2 But as a child myself have I demean’d, 
Meek as 4 an infant by its mother 

wean’d. 

3 Let Israel thus upon her God depend, 
There put her trust, till time itself 

shall end.” 


Reliquiae Diluviance ; or, Observa- 
tions on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves , Fissures , and 
diluvial Gravely and on other 
•Geological Phenomena attesting 
the Action of an Universal De- 
luge. By the Rev. IV m. Buck- 
land, B.D . FJi.S . #c. fyc, Sfc. 
Murray. 1823. 

This must certainly be considered 
a very important work generally, 
and strictly within the limits of our 
critical department, by all who 
have watched the progress of the 


murmurs for water in the wilderness, till 
Moses brought the stream from the rock 
in Horeb, by striking it with his rod ; the 
place was called ‘ Meribah,’ a name signi- 
fying * strife’ or c contention,’ ‘ because of 
the Chiding of the people of Israel:’ see 
Exodus, chap. xvii. ver. 7. Numbers, chap, 
xx. ver* 13. God is introduced in this 
verse as speaking in his own person ; he 
takes up the words of the Psalmist, and 
continues bis admonition to the end of the 
Psalm.” 


science of Geology, who are aware 
how capable it was of being abused 
to the most dangerous purposes, 
and who have believed that it was 
also capable of affording, when 
cleared from misrepresentation and 
error, the most essential service to 
the cause of revealed religion. The 
learned Professor’s Inaugural Lec- 
ture, and the Description of the 
Cave at Kirkdale, contributed by 
him to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, had served very much to raise 
our expectations of what might be 
his next communication on the in- 
teresting science to w r hich he has 
devoted himself so ardently and 
successfully ; it is no idle compli- 
ment to him to say, that the present 
work has, fully satisfied those ex- 
pectations. We conceive that he 
has stated, in the clearest mauner, 
a most convincing collateral proof 
of the Mosaic account of the de- 
luge ; for ourselves, indeed, and 
perhaps for the majority of our 
readers, no such proof was neces- 
sary, though undoubtedly it is highly 
gratifying ; but every objection 
should have its answer in a matter 
so important, and as one kind of 
difficulty may press more heavily on 
one class of inquirers, and another 
on another, so is it with the spe- 
cies of evidence ; and we have often 
thought it, among many others, not 
the least striking instance of the 
wonderful adaptation of Christia- 
nity to human nature, that it is fur- 
nished with arguments and evidences 
for every variation of the human 
mind ; whether addressed to the 
metaphysical or moral genius, the 
devout and credulous, or the scep- 
tic, the student of history, or the' 
experimental naturalist, it presents 
to each some deductions peculiar to 
his own pursuit, and of particular 
cogency to his mental habits. 

It is hardly in our power within 
the narrow limits presented to us, 
to do full justice to the clear, simple, 
yet most ingenious argument, pur- 
sued through this work, and we are 
very unwilling to do it injustice. 
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Our object, therefore, will rather 
he to excite than to satisfy the cu- 
riosity of our readers, and to di- 
rect their attention to the work it. 
splf. « The position sought to be 
established may be said in sub- 
stance to be this, that there is clear 
evidence in the surface and exterior 
crust of the earth, of an universal 
and transient deluge, and that there 
is nothing to warrant us in believ- 
ing that this deluge took place at 
an earlier period than that assigned 
for it by Moses, but on the con- 
trary a vast deal of evidence raising 
a strong probability the other way. 
This position is rested on many 
geological facts, but the most strik- 
ing and novel are the appearances 
in the interior of many caves and 
Assures which have been examined 
very recently, or at least in modern 
times. In these caves and iissures 
vast quantities of bones are disco- 
vered, of which many belong un- 
questionably to animals of extinct 
species, or of species now indige- 
nous only in very distant regions of 
the globe — they are found too un- 
der very different circumstances, in 
some thev appear mixed up with 
gravel and pebbles, bearing the ap- 
pearance of having been rolled by 
water, and worn like the pebbles 
that accompany them ; in others 
there is less appearance of this 
friction, but they seem to have been 
deposited there by the animals to 
whom they belonged, and covered 
by the sediment of a water which 
found them there. The Kirkdale 
Cave presented a third state of 
tilings, and it was by the acute ob- 
servation of this, and the ingenious 
conclusions drawn from them, that 
the Professor entitled himself, in 
great measure, to the Copley Gold 
Medal, the most distinguished ho- 
nour which the Royal Society has 
to confer. In this cave the stalac- 
tite which coated the sides, was 
fonnd, on reaching the surface of a 
deposit of mud which covered the 
natural floor to the depth of a foot, 
to have turned off at right angles, 


and spread over it in a plate or 
crust of unequal thickness. Not a 
particle of mud was found on the 
roof, or sides; and the substance of 
that which covered the floor, as just 
mentioned, was an argillaceous, and 
slightly micaceousHHaui, composed 
of such particles as would be easily 
suspended in muddy water. In this 
mud a very large quantity of bones 
were found ; beneath it ,was the na- 
tural floor of the cave : there was 
no alternation of the crust and rnud 
in repeated beds, but there was one 
deposit of mud, covered by one 
crust. Neither has there been found 
in the cave a single rolled pebble, 
not any bone that appears to have 
been rolled by the action of water. 

But in what state were the bones 
found, and of what did they con- 
sist ; we cannot do better than let 
the author answer for himself. 

u The bottom of the cave, on first re- 
moving the mud, was found to be strewed 
alt over like a dog-kennel from one end to 
the other, with hundreds of teeth and 
bones, or rather broken and splintered 
fragments of bones, of all the animals above 
enumerated ; they were found in greatest 
quantity near its mouth, simply, because 
its area in this part was most capacious ; 
those of the larger animals, elephant, rhi- 
noceros, &e. were found co-extensively 
with all the rest, even in the inmost and 
smallest recesses. Scarcely a single bone 
has escaped fracture, with the exception 
of the astragalus, and other hard and solid 
bones of the tarsus and carpus joints, and 
those of the feet. On some of the bones, 
quarks may be traced, which, on applying 
one to the other, appear exactly to fit the 
form of the canine teeth of the hyaena, that 
occur in the cave. The hyaena’s bones 
have been broken, and apparently gnawed 
equally with those of the other animals, 
^ieaps of small splinters, and highly com- 
minuted, yet angular fragments of bone, 
mixed with teeth of all the varieties of 
animals above enumerated, lay in the 
bottom of the den, occasionally adhering 
together by stalagmite, and forming, as 
has been before mentioned, an osseous 
breccia. Many insulated fragments also 
are wholly or partially enveloped with 
stalagmite, both externally and internally. 
Not one skull is to be fonnd entire ; and 
it is so rare to find a large bone of any 
kind that has not been more or less broken, 
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that there is no hope of obtaining materials 
for the construction of a single limb, and 
still less of an ent/re skeleton. The jaw 
bones also, even of the hyaena, are broken 
to pieces like the rest ; and in the case of 
all the animals, the number of teeth and 
of solid bones ofroe tarsus and carpus is 
more than \wenty times as great as could 
have been supplied by the individuals 
whose other bones we find mixed with 
them. Fragments of jaw bones tire by 
no means c eft union ; the greatest number 
I saw belong to tbc deer, liyama, and 
water-rat, and retain their teeth ; in all 
the jaws both teeth and bone are in an equal 
stale of preservation, and show that their 
fracture has been the effect of violence, 
and not of natuial decay. I have seen 
but ten fragments of deers’ jaws, and 
about forty of hyaenas, and as many of 
rats. The ordinary fate of the jaw bones, 
as of all the rest, appears to have been 
broken to pieces. The greatest num- 
ber of teetl\ are those of hyaenas, and 
the ruminantia. Mr. Gibson alone col- 
lected more than 300 canine teeth of the 
hyvena, which at the least must have be- 
longed to 75 individuals, and adding to 
these the canine teeth I have seen in other 
collections, X canuot calculate the total 
number of hyaenas of which there is evi- 
dence at less than 200 or 300. I have 
already stated, that many of these animals 
had died before the first set, or milk teeth, 
had been shed ; the state of their fangs 
shows that they had not fallen out by 
absorption. The only remains that have 
been found of the tiger specigs, are two 
large canine teeth, each four inches in 
length, and a few molar teeth, one of 
which is in my pos&ssion ; these exceed in 
size that of the hugest lion or Bengal tiger. 
There is one tusk only of a bear, winch 
exactly resembles those of the extinct 
ursus spelaeus of the caves of Germany, 
the size of which, M. Cuvier says, must 
have equalled that of a large horse. Of 
the fox there are many teeth. Of the 
wolf I do not recollect that I have seen 
more than one large molar tooth; the 
smaller molars of the wolf, however, are 
very like some of the first set of the young 
hysena. 

A few jaws and teeth have also been 
found belonging to the weasel. Teeth of 
the larger pachydermatous animals arc not 
abundant. I have information of about 
ten elephants teeth, but of no tusk ; most 
of these teeth are broken, and as very 
few of them exceed three inches in their 
longest diameter, they roust have belonged 
to extremely young animats. I have seen 
but six molar teeth of the hippopotamus, 
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and a few fragments of its canine and in- 
cisor teeth, the best Of which are in the 
possession of Mr. Thorpe, of York. 
Teeth of the rhinoceros are not so rare : 
I have seen at least 50, some ot* them 
very large, and apparently from aged ani- 
mals. I have heard of only two or three 
teeth belonging to the horse. Of the 
teeth of deer there arc at least three spe- 
cies, the smallest being very nearly of the 
size and form of those of a fallow deer, 
the largest agreeing in size, but differing 
in form, from those of the modem elk; 
and a third being of an intermediate size, 
and approaching that of a largo stag or 
red deer. I have not ascertained how 
many species there are of ox, but appa- 
rently there are two. But the teeth which 
occur perhaps in greatest abundance are 
those of the water rat ; for in almost every 
specimen I have collected or seen of the 
osseous breccia, there are teeth or broken 
fragments of the bones of this little ani- 
mal mixed with and adhering to the frag- 
ments of all the larger bones. These rats 
may be supposed to have abounded on the 
edge of the lake, which 1 have shown 
probably existed at that time in this neigh- 
bourhood : there are also the jaw of a 
hare, ami a few teeth and bones of rabbits 
and mice. Besides the teeth and bones 
already described, the cave contained also 
fi agments of horns of at least two species 
of deer. One of these resembles the 
horn of the common stag, or red deer, 
the circumference of the base measuring 
9£ inches, which is about the size of our 
largest stag. A second measures 7 1 inches 
at the same part, and both have two ant- 
lers, that rise very near the base. In a 
smaller species the lowest antler is 3| 
inches above the base, the circumference 
of which is U indies. No horns are found 
entire, but fi agments only, and these ap- 
parently gnawed to pieces like the bones : 
their lower extremity nearest the head is 
that which has generally escaped destruc- 
tion ; and it is a curious fact, that this 
portion of all the horns I have seen from 
the cave, shows, by the rounded state of 
the base, that they had fallen off by ab- 
sorption or necrosis, and been shed from 
the head ou which they grew, and not 
broken off by violence/’ P. 14. 

While then it is probable that the 
first class of caves mentioned above 
may have been filled by waters 
bringing with them earth, stones, 
and bones either Scattered or in 
skeletons, and rolling altogether 
into the open mouth of a cave or 
3 R 
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fissure ; and while the second may 
have been found by the waters al- 
ready stored with the bones of animals 
who may have lived and died in them, 
or in the case of open fissures have 
fallen into them ; it is evident that 
the appearances of the Kirkdale 
Cave can be explained on neither of 
these suppositions ; the bones are 
not rounded, they are broken and 
gnawed ; the soft parts are all de- 
stroyed, yet not by decay, for in 
many the mud had so arrested the 
progressof decomposition, that even 
the original gelatine has been pre- 
served ; and more than all “ the 
number of teeth, and of solid bones 
of the tarsus and carpus is more 
than twenty times as great as could 
have been supplied by the individu- 
als whose other bones we find mixed 
with them. , ’ 

These and a number of other mi- 
nute circumstances induce the Au- 
thor to conclude as highly probable, 

“ that the cave was during a long 
series of years inhabited as a den by 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge . 

The following books have been ad- 
mitted on the Supplemental Cata- 
logue, and are under course of pub- 
lication. 

Abridgment of Dc Foe on the Plague, 
with Evelyn’s Account of the Fire of 
London, 

Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

Life of Rev. Dr. Hammond. 

Loss of the Lady Hobart Packet, Cabal- 
va, Centaur, and Lichfield. 

Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq. by the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Park. 

Bing ley's Voyages and Travels, and emi- 
nent Characters. 

Abridgment of lip. Bull’s Life by Nelson. 
Abridgment of Rowdier* Collection of 
Poetry. 

Rev. T. Young’s Essay on Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Maundrell’s Journey to Aleppo. 

Village Sermons, by Rev. E. Berens. 

Lectures on St, Matthew’s Gospel. 

We hardly need remind our read- 
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by ten as, and that they had dragged 
into its recesses the other animal 
bodies, whose remains are found 
mixed indiscriminately with their 
own.” Such a conclusion may strike 
our readers at firsts merely gratui- 
tous, and they will not be surprized 
to be told that it at first excited 
some good-natured laughter— but 
an attentive perusal of the whole 
chain of evidence in the original 
work will, we are persuaded, satisfy 
them that the case is not overstated 
by the learned Professor. To that 
source we must now refer them for 
this, and also for the important 
general conclusions which be draws 
from the appearances in this cave, 
and many others in England and on 
the Continent; thanking him on 
our own parts for the individual 
pleasure he has given us in the pe- 
rusal of his work, and for the solid 
addition which he has afforded to 
the great, and varied body of evi- 
dence on which Revealed Religion 
is supported. 

REGISTER. 

ers that no part of the Society's 
funds is expended in the publicatien 
of the works on the Supplemental 
Catalogue: they are supplied to the 
Members at prime cost , the Society 
undertaking only tfie office of selec- 
tion, and seeing that all the works 
are published of an uniform Size. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts . 

The accounts received from the 
Society’s missionaries present a gra- 
tifying picture of unwearied exer- 
tions on the one hand to stem the 
progress of the wildest fanaticism, 
which unhappily prevails in parts 
of Nova Scotia, and on the other, 
by the sober and regular yet earnest 
discharge of their pastoral duties to 
promote the advancement, and pre- 
serve the continuance of true reli- 
gion in their respective missions. 

In these laudable endeavours they 
appear to enjoy the most zealous 
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co-operation of the laity. Such in- 
deed is the zeal and munificence of 
the latter, that in many instances 
churches have actually been com- 
menced, or are completed beyond 
what the Society from their limited 
means art? able to furnish with Mis- 
sionaries. In confirmation of this 
statement we give the following in- 
teresting extract from a Letter lately 
received frtnn the Bishop of Quebec. 

u New churches” says his lordship, M are 
either in processor in immediate contem- 
plation in places not within the range of 
any actual missionary labours, nor pro- 
vided for by the additional stations which 
I have ventured to propose to the Society 
to form. 

44 Aware, however, of the extensive ob- 
jects, and straitened resources of the So- 
ciety, and having no information of their 
haviug been relieved by a Parliamentary 
grant, I would not be understood as re- 
questing the establishment of missions in 
these new points. Vet l must confess, 
and the Members of the Board will enter 
readily into my feelings, that it grieves 
me to he obliged to withhold encourage- 
ment from the laudable efforts of these 
and many other congregations, who being 
professed adherents to the Church, and 
willing to coalesce with her disciples, and 
to lose in one stream the distinctions of 
religious attachment, which severed them 
from her, and from each other, are dis- 
posed zealously to discharge their part m 
the erection of churches, and in due time 
of parsonage houses, if they can enjoy the 
blessing of the Word and the ordinances 
administered by regular authority.” 

This is an appeal to the munifi- 
cence of the public which we trust 
will not be suffered to pass un- 
heeded. 

The following Memorial from the 
Governors of King's College at 
Windsor Nova Scotia, to the Pwight 
Honourable the Earl Bathurst, his 
Majesty's principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, &c. &e. &e., 
was read at the Board. 

To the Rig*ht Honourable the Eakl 
BaTbuhst, his Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, &c. &c. &c. &c. 

The Memorial of the Governors of 
King's College, at Windsor, in 
Nova Scotia, 


Most respectfully sheweth, 
u Tim r immediately \ipon the establish- 
ment of the Episcopal See in Nova Sco- 
tia, in the year One Thousand Sevep Hun- 
dred and Eighty Seven, His late Majesty 
was graciously pleased, by His Royal In- 
structions to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
this Colony, to call his particular atten- 
tion to the very great impoitance of pro- 
viding for the liberal Education of the 
Youth of this Province. And the Pio- 
vincial Legislature, with dutiful attention 
to the Royal Command, and with becom- 
ing regard to the importance of tire object, 
proceeded to grant such sums of money, 
as the Funds of the Colony would permit, 
for opening and supporting a more effi- 
cient Seminary of Learning, than had yet 
been established in the Province. 

“ That His late Majesty was graciously 
pleased to view these humble efforts in 
so good a 'cause. With paternal regard, and 
to encourage them by His Royal favour 
and munificence. 

“ That the Governors of King’s College 
were accordingly, assisted by His Majes- 
ty’s Government, at different times from 
the year 1 7 90 to 179b, with Grants of 
Money, which enabled them to erect a 
temporary Building to serve as a College, 
witli accommodations for a President, 
more than thirty Students, and a Stew- 
ard. 

“ That the Institution, though depress- 
ed by many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments necessarily incident to the first un- 
dertaking of the kind in a new Country, 
and chiefly arising from the scantiness of 
its resources, was nevertheless enabled, by 
the blessing of God, to accomplish much 
practical good, even in its earliest and 
most imperfect state. The principal in- 
habitants of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick gladly availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages thus offered to their Children ; 
and some young men, who, from the want 
of such an Institution within the British 
Colonies, had beeu sent from Canada to 
the United States of America for their 
Education, were brought back, and placed 
in this Seminary. 

“ That the extensive and perilous war, 
which broke out soon after the commence- 
ment of this Institution, necessarily inter- 
rupted the attention, and diverted the as- 
sistance, which were essehtial to its ad- 
vancement. But His late Majesty, in 
continuance of the encouragement with 
which he had honoured the infancy of the 
Seminary, was graciously pleased, in the 
year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Two, by His Royal Letters Patent, to 
erect the University of King's College 
3 li 2 
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into a Corporation,, and to recommend to 
tlie British Parliament, the grant of One 
Thousand Pounds per annum for its per- 
manent support. 

“ That as the means of the Institution 
were thus enlarged, its usefulness was pro- 
poitionally increased; while the perma- 
nent grant of Four Hundred Pounds per 
annum, from the Provincial Legislature, 
enabled your Memorialists to keep up the 
Establishment of a Collegiate School, 
which was indispensably necessary, as a 
nursery for the College ; and the liberality 
of many* benevolent individuals, supplied 
the means of laying the foundation of a 
very respectable Library. 

“ That since the period of its becoming 
a Chartered Institution, the University 
has hitherto always been the place of edu- 
cation for a large portion of the Youth of 
the adjoining Province of NewBrunswick ; 
and, on account of its central situation, is 
peculiarly well adapted for that purpose : 
And also, that in many instances British 
Subjects residing in the United States of 
America, and either holding official Situ- 
ations under the British Government, or 
being Mercantile Men, have sent their 
Sons to receive their Education at King’s 
College, and that it i« particularly desira- 
ble to afford such persons the means of 
bringing up their Children in principles of 
attachment to the Religion ami Govern- 
ment to which they themselves belong. 

u That by the Statutes of King's Col- 
lege which were framed after the Charter 
was obtained, and were closely copied 
from those of the University of Oxford, 
as well as by the Charter itself, and by the 
original design of its first promoters, it is 
inseparaby connected with the Established 
Religion of the United Kingdom : and for 
the perpetual security of this important 
distinction, every new Statute that is pro- 
posed, and every alteration of an Old Sta- 
tute, is subject to the revision and rejec- 
tion of His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who is appointed, by the Char- 
ter, the Patron of the Institution. The 
Seminary is therefore made the nursing 
mother of sound religious principles, and 
unaffected piety, no less than of useful 
learning, loyalty, and good morals : for the 
effect of which, an appeal may be made, 
witfy confidence, to the principles, con- 
duct, and usefulness of the many young 
men who have been educated in this Se- 
minary, and have filled, and are now fil- 
ling, various important stations, in dif- 
ferent parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, 
with equal credit to themselves, and to 
the Seminary, and with no less advantage 
to the Public. 


a That the very insufficient Funds oF 
the Institution have hitherto prevented the 
appointment even of the limited number 
of Fellows, Professors, and Scholars, 
which were wisely contemplated by the 
Royal Charter, as necessary for the fit 
commencement of its operations. Tn con- 
sequence of which, the numtVous duties 
of several Professors and Fellows have 
been unavoidably thrown upon the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President: and only four 
Scholarships have beeu founded by your 
Memorialists. 

“ That this evident insufficiency of the 
means of Instruction, and of encourage- 
ment to meritorious young men in the 
prosecution of their studies, lias already 
operated to the very senous injury of the 
Institution, in depressing it far below 
that useful, respectable, and eminent sta- 
tion, which the wisdom and favour of its 
Royal Founder most graciously designed 
it to fill, that its attractions might, in 
some measure, correspond with the great 
private and public benefit, winch His Ma- 
jesty intended to confer. 

“ That the time has now arrived, when 
these disadvantages must increase in a 
tenfold degree, and destroy the usefulness, 
if not the very existence of the Insti- 
tution, if they be not speedily prevented. 
The anxious desire for extended Educa- 
tion, ha« naturally grown with the rapid 
improvement and enlarged population of 
these Colonies ; and its influence is parti- 
cularly felt in the happy years of Peace, 
when the Youth are less tempted to mows 
from home, and naturally turn their atten- 
tion to Literary pursuits. 

u That your Memorialists have the best 
reason to hope that such injury may be 
averted, and all the great benefits which 
were contemplated at the origin of the 
Institutioh, may now be obtained, if pro- 
vision can be made to meet this increasing 
demand for more extensive Learning, with 
due regard to the prevailing taste for sci- 
entific attainments. For, in this case, 
every useful acquirement in Literature, 
would be brought within the reach of the 
Youth of these Provinces, while there 
would be effectual security for the sound- 
ness of their Religious, their Moral, and 
Political principles and attachments. All 
temptation to seek for the advantages of 
better education, in the neighbouring Re** 
publican States, where their principles 
could hardly fail to be injured, would be 
removed; and even the Young Men of 
the British West India Islands, whose be- 
nefit was also contemplated M the com- 
mencement of this Institution, and„whose 
intercourse with these Colonies is increas- 
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ing every year, would have strong induce- 
ments to partake of the advantages, which 
might be afforded in this University. 

“ That the want of two additional able 
Professors ? one for Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and Astronomy, and the other 
for the Moral Sciences and Metaphysics, 
and also of the necessary Philosophical 
and Astronomical Apparatus, has long 
been felt; and the immediate supply of 
these is indispensably necessary to tbe 
credit and usefulness of the Institution. 

“ That it is also particularly desirable 
that Twenty open Scholarships, in addi- 
tion to tiiose, which have been bene- 
volently endowed, for Students in Divi- 
nity, by the Venerable Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel, should b£ founded. 
The advantage to be expected from these, 
has been clearly ascertained, by the great 
usefulness even of the four Scholarships 
which now belong to the College. 

“ But your Memorialists are bound to 
state to your Lordship a more extensive 
want than those, which now threatens the 
Institution with ruin. The temporary 
building that was first erected of wood, 
which was the best, and the only one that 
could then be attempted, is now rapidly 
falling to decay; not however until it has 
been eminently useful to a numerous body 
of the Youth of these Colonies; and has 
thus proved, with certainty, how valuable 
a suitable and permanent Building, with 
an efficient Establishment, would be, to 
the most important interests of this por- 
tion of the Empire. 

That your Memorialists have ascer- 
tained, that to erect a suitable Building of 
Stone, with accomodation for the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, two additional Pro- 
fessors, a sufficient number of Fellows to 
act as Tutors, and Sixty Students, for 
whom immediate provision will bfc wanted, 
with a Chapel, Hall, Library, Lecture 
Rooms, and apartments for a Steward, 
with the requisite Offices, will require, 
with the most rigid economy in its expen- 
diture, a Sum amounting to more than 
Twenty Thousand Pounds. 

“ And that Salaries for the additional 
Professors, Fellows, and Scholars, with a 
yearly fund for the constant repair of the 
Building, that it may be effectually saved 
from injury and decay, will require an ad- 
ditional yearly income of more than T wo 
Thousand Pounds. 

“ That your Memorialists, being duly 
sensible of the magnitude of these Sums, 
have patiently struggled with numerous 
difficulties and discouragements, and have 
abstained from a detail of these pressing 
wants of the valuable Institution commit- 


ted to their care, as well by the Royal 
Charter, as by an Act of the Provincial 
Legislature, until further silence would be 
au abandonment of the important trust 
that has been confided to them. I'W the 
moment has now come, when all tbe bene- 
fits of the Institution must be materially 
abridged ; and the risk of their entire loss 
must be incurred, if a most earnest appeal 
is not made, at once, to every public and 
private source of liberality and benevo- 
lence, from which they may venture to 
hope for any assistance, in upholding an 
Institution, whose importance and value 
have been thoroughly proved by an expe- 
rience of Thirty Years, and found worthy 
of every exertion that can be made, and of 
every expcnce that will be incurred, for 
their preservation. 

“Trusting therefore, that the paramount 
importance of Iheir object, so essential 
to the dearest interests of the British 
Colonies in this quarter of the Globe, es- 
sential not only to the comfort and respec- 
tability, to tbe well doiug and usefulness 
of the inhabitants of British North Ame- 
rica, but also as one of the most secure 
and engaging bonds of permanent attach- 
ment and union, between the Parent 
Country, and her American Colonists, will 
powerfully and successfully plead in its 
behalf, your Memorialists, in obedience to 
the most urgent commands of duty, thus 
make their most respectful and earnest 
application to your Lordship, that a repre- 
sentation of the present condition of tbe 
University of King’s College, may be most 
dutifully laid at the foot of the Throne, 
from whence they will humbly hope for 
such relief, as may appear proper to the 
Royal Bounty and Benevolence, 

Jam ts Kempt, Lieutenant-Governor. 
Robert, Bishop of Nova Scotia, 

S. S. II low Fits, Chief Justice , and Judge 
of the Admiralty . 

S. B. Robie, Speaker of the Assembly , 
and Solid tor-G e oeraL 
Richard John Dmacke, Attowcy- 
General . 

Rupert D. George, Secretary of the 
Province. 

Charles Pouter D. D. President of 
King’s College . 

William Cochran. D.D. Vice-Presi- 
dent of King’s College. 

John Ing is, D.D. Ecclesiastical Com* 
missary in the Diocese of Norn Scotia, 

Halifax , Nova Scotia, 
December 7th , 1 82 1 , 

J. W. Nutting, Acting Scoretary, 
King's College ) Nova Scotia. 
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Clergy Orjphan School . 

Wr were reluctantly obliged in our 
last Number to postpone the notice 
of the examination of the Orphans 
of the Clergy, which took place so 
far back as the 12th of May, from 
the length to which our Reports of 
other Institutions connected with 
the Church had extended. We now 
mostgladly perform an act, to which 
we feel ourselves bound, no less by 
duty, than by our conviction of the 
very great merits of the Clergy Or- 
phan School, and of the incalculable 
advantages derived from this Insti- 
tution to the unprovided children 
of the deceased Clergy. By the 
animated appeal which was made 
in their behalf, during the last year, 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Colchester, in the cour>e of a 
sermon noticed in our last Number, 
tbe attention of the Public will have 
been forcibly called to this excellent 
Institution ; and we are confident 
that the account, with which we are 
now enabled to furnish our readers, 
will confirm the favourable impres- 
sion made by the Archdeacon, and 
still more recently by the Rev. Dr. 
D'Oyly, in a sermon not yet given 
to the Public, but delivered on a 
similar occasion in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul. 

** On Wednesday, the 1 2th of May, one 
of the most gratifying of the many annual 
exhibitions, which usually take place at this 
season of the year, the examination of the 
children educated, maintained, and clothed 
by the Clergy Orphan Society, drew toge- 
ther a highly respectable assemblage of the 
friends and patrons of the Charity. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
accompanied by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, the Lord Bishop of 
Bungpr, and the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The cause of the Prelates being fewer in 
number than formerly, was understood to 
be some particular question, which demand- 
ed their presence in the House of Lords. 
There was much reason to regret, that a 
more spacious room had not been provided 
for fcfie accommodation of such public meet- 
ings when the building was first erected ; 
and we still hope, that some arrangement 
may yet be made, whereby this very desir- 
able object may be obtained The Exami- 
nation itself could uot be better. Tbe pro- 


ficiency and intelligence of tbe children, 
beginning with the younger clans, repeatedly 
called forth the kindest expressions of ap- 
probation from his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and excited the greatest admi- 
ration amongst the visitors. The acquire- 
ments of the elder classes underwent a most 
thorough investigation. E\ery; subject of 
examination was apparently exhausted, at 
least so'far as the time and c rcurnslances 
would allow; and abundant evidence was 
furnished of the soundness of the education 
which it is the happiness of «hese children 
to receive. The amount of iustiuetion to 
which it has be^n considered expedient for 
the present to coniine the education of 
the Girls, consists of whatever is requisite 
for the suitable undei standing of the Scrip- 
tures, such as sacred history, geography, 
clnonology, and the construction of the 
English language, together with some know- 
ledge of a more general kind, and the re- 
gular practice of useful works. The Boys 
are carried on in classical learning, after 
having been well grounded in the elements, 
to the Latin Poets, and the Greek Testa- 
ment. They are thus qualified at the age 
of 1* to be ttppi enticed to schools or to 
some of the professions, which require u 
certain degree of scholarship. Whatever 
may be the subject, however, on which the 
classes are. employed in either school, it is 
plainly made a matter of mental improve- 
ment, and uot merely an exercise of me- 
mory. In this indeed consists the great su- 
periority of the Madras System, which is 
here adopted, that it obliges children not 
only to learn, but to think. A more beau- 
tiful illustration of the beneficial effects of 
good instruction was perhaps never exhibi- 
ted, then m the clear*, concise, and unaf- 
fected style of the answers given by these 
children to the questions, which were put to 
them in rapid succession, and relating to 
a variety of matters, connected with the 
thread of examination. But a no less stri- 
king proqf of the judicious management of 
the children, is to be observed in their out- 
ward demeanour and address. There is, 
on the one hand, a modest, unassuming 
behaviour, which is peifectly compatible 
with the open ingenuous character that be- 
comes a boy, and in the other, an intelligent 
firmness of manner, which is entirely con- 
sistent with the natural and artless diffidence 
that gives an air of superior intellect and 
cultivation to a girl. Nothing could be 
more favourable than the effect produced 
upon the minds of the company by the sim- 
plicity and ease of their deportment { 
have therefore expressed to you strongjy 
my own sense of the merits of these schools 
as they were manifested on the late occa- 
sion, being well assured, that if those who 
have little acquaintance with the Charity, 
could be induced to improve it and to judge 
for themselves of the actual and probable 
effects of such care and education as they 
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would witness at St. John’s Wood, a much 
more zealous and bountiful patronage would 
be secured to the Kstalishment, than it at 
present enjoys.” 


Some Account of the Society for the 
Conversion and Religious In- 
struction and Education of the 
Negroe Slaves in the British 
West India Islands . Incorpo . 
rated by Royal Charter , 1794. 
London. 1823. 

President , The Lord Bishop of London.— 
Vice Presidents , The Lord Bishop of Llan- 
dafF — Right Hon. R. Peel, M.P. : The Lord 
Mayor of London ; The Dean of Westmin- 
ster. — Governors , The Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester; Lord Kenyon; Rt. Hon. W. Hus- 
kisson, M.P. ; Hon. and Rev. G. V. Welles- 
ley, D.D ; lit. Hon. 11. Goulburn, M.P. ; 
Sir 11. W. Martin, Bt. ; Sir W. Curtis Bt. ; 
Sir R. C. Glyn, Bt. ; Sir C. Robinson, Knt ; 
The Dean of Canterbury ; The Dean of Car- 
lisle ; Archdeacon Pott ; Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge ; Aiohdeacon Blomfield ; Rev. Drs. 
Thomas Hughes ; F. W. Blomberg ; R.. 
MacleOd; T.Willts ; F. Randolph ; C. Fyms 
Clinton, D.C.L.; Rev. H. H. Edwards, M.A.; 
Rev. G. Bciesfoid, M.A.; Rev. T. R. 
Wrench, M A.; Rev. W. R Lyall, M. A. ; 
C. R. Ellis, Esq. M.P. ; G. Hibbert, Esq. ; 
W. Manning, Esq. M.P.; G. Mathison, Esq.; 
C. N. Pallmer, Esq. ; Joshua Watson, Esq. ; 
The Heir at Law of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
deceased . — Treasurer y Thomas Porteus, Esq. 
Secretary , Jonathan Tyers Barrett, D.D. 

Note — Subscribers of not less than Two 
Pounds Two Shillings per Annum , or Donors 
of Twenty Pounds or upwards at any one time, 
become Honorary Members of the Society ; but 
the smallest Subscriptions will be received. 

Thb foundation of this Society was laid by 
the Right Reverend Beil by Porteus, late 
Lord Bishop of London, in the year 1394, 
upon the charitable bequest of the Honour- 
able Robert Boyle. 

By his will, dated the 18th July, 1691, 
Mr. Boyle directed the residue of his per- 
sonal estate to be laid out by his executors 
u for charitable and other pious and good 
uses at their discretion, 1 * but recommended 
them to appropriate the greater part thereof 
to **the Advancement or Propagation of the 
Christian Religion amongst Infidels/* 

The Executors accordingly purchased an 
estate at Bralferton, in the county of York, 
and vested it in the hands of Trustees, to 
the intent that the rents and profits thereof 
should be applied to “ the Advancement of 
the Christian Religion amongst Infidels in 
Virginia*,” in sucE manner as the Earl of 

* The estate is subject to a rent-charge 
in perpetuity of 901, per annum, to a Society 

for Propagating the Gospel in Mew England, 


Burlington, and the Bishop of London, for 
the time being, should »ppoint. 

These proceedings took place under the 
orders sind sanction of the Court of Chan- 
cery ; and the clear rents of the estate were 
remitted to the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia, and applied to the educa- 
tion and instruction of such Indian children 
ns were leceived therein, uutil ihc breaking 
out of the war between this country and 
America. 

After the conclusion of that war, the 
Bishop of London caused an information to 
be filed in Chancery, in order to obtain an 
application ot the rents and profits of the 
estate to the benefit of subjects of the crown 
of Great Britain f : and it was the decision 
of the Court that his Lordship should Jay a 
scheme before the Master, for the disposition 
of the produce of the said estate and chari- 
table fund, accoiding to the intention of 
Mr Boyle. 

Such a scheme having been accordingly 
drawn up and approved, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded, agreeably to the suggestion of the 
Cnurl, to apply to his Majesty for letters 
patent, for the creation of a Corporation to 
direct the Charity; when his Majesty, being 
graciously pleased to encourage so laudable 
and charitable an undertaking, acceded to 
the petition, and erected and established by 
his Royal Charter 11 The Corporation 
for the Conversion and Religious In- 
struction, and Education op the Neorob 
Slavts in the British West India 
Islands.” 

The Society, thus established, held its 
first Meeting on the third day of April, 1794; 
when having elected a President, Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and other officers, all the Members 
who were present signified their intention to 
subscribe $ an annual sum towards the sup- 
poit of this pious and benevolent institu- 
tion; and it was ordered, that those who 
might be desirous to promote its interests, 
either by Donation, or Legacies, or Annual 
Contributions, should be requested to sig- 
nify their intentions to the Treasurer, from 
whom they might learn further particulars 
respecting the general object of the Society. 

The Governors of the several Islands 
having been first consulted by a circular 
letter written by the Bishop, two Gentlemen 
in Holy Orders were, respectively, sent out 
to the islands of Jamaica and Barbados ; 

anil parts adjacent, in America, to thtf Re- 
ceiver’s salary, and other incidental charges. 

t The Bishop found an able assistant in 
this cause in the late Richard Burn, Esq, 
Tieasurei to the Charity. 

| Subscriptions were received in aid of 
the Society until the year 1803, when the 
General Board, taking into consideration 
the ample state of its revenue, and the 
difficulties which it then felt of proriding 
proper Agents for its purposes, was of 
opinion that it would be expedient to sus- 
pend, for a time , the collection of voluntary 
contributions. 
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one of whom did not long survive the period 
of his appointment. # 

Assistance was next afforded to the Island 
of St. Kilt's, to which a Clergyman was 
commissioned in 1795. 

In the course of the year 1 798, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Curtin was stationed at Antigua, 
where he has persevered in the faithful and 
effective discharge of his duties until the 
present day. 

In the autumn of the year 1803, a Clergy- 
man was procured for the Island of Nevis, 
where he continued to reside about two 
years. 

A Schoolmaster was next appointed as an 
assistant to Mr. Curtin, with whom lie still 
remains; and about the same time, (viz. in 
the year 1810), a Gentleman in Priest's 
Orders was engaged by the Society to ad- 
minister assistance to the Negroes of St. 
Vincent. His services, however, were but 
of short duration, as he died upon this 
Island within a few months. 

The small number of appointments here 
enumerated, will shew what difficulties 
were opposed, during the continuance of 
the late war, to the benevolent exertions 
of the Society and to the frequent efforts 
which were made, by advertisements and 
also by private applications to procure 
assistants duly qualified for its important 
work. 

Unable to obtain Agents exclusively its 
own, the Society, about this time, was in- 
duced to look for assistance to Clergymen 
who were already resident upon the Islands : 
and, being satisfied as to the points of leisure 
and ability, accepted the partial services of 
three very respectable Ministers, who ex- 
pressed their readiness to extend their 
pastoral cere to the Negroes and their 
children. 

At the conclusion, however, of the war, 
the Society was enabled to fill up the va- 
cancies which had occurred among its 
Ministers and Schoolmasters: and, from 
that time to the present, all the strength 
which its funds have placed at its command, 
has been steadily put forth, and faithfully 
applied in carrying into effect thfe object of 
the Charter. 

Though a good Stewardship has more 
than doubled the revenues of the Chanty 
since it was placed in the hands of the Cor- 
poration, yet they are very far from being 
adequate to the demands upon them. Re- 
peatedly has the Society had applications 
fur assistance which it has the mortification’ 


of fiindiug itself unable to grant; and it 
Should seem by the increase of such calls 
«#; Jate, that the time is near at hand, in 
tramh the field assigned for its exertions 
Ibrlhe most part, become accessible 
lit every British Island. 

The tetters of the Gentlemen who are iu 
the service of the Society *, as well as those 


if The following is a list of those Gentle- 


of many intelligent 'persons, who feel an in- 
terest in its concerns, 'bear testimony to the 
awakening spirit which is manifesting itself 
around them in favour of the communica- 
tion of Christianity to the Negroes ; and to 
the growing disposition to encourage their 
conversion to that Holy Religion, by which 
their condition must be ameliorated here, 
and the prospect will be opened to them of 
an admission into endless happiness here- 
after. 

Neither is the attention which is now 
directed to the spiritual Welfare of the 
Negroes, confined to private individuals. 
The same warmth of feeling has been as 
honourably manifested iu many instances, 
in those who have been invested with the 
highest powers in the Islands, as well as in 
the public proceedings of many of the 
Colonial assemblies; so that now there is 
no reason to apprehend that the views of 
the Society will fail, through want of proper 
encouragement on the spot, to the Clergy 
engaged in its service. 

it is not without full confidence in the 
result of such a measure, tha$ the Governors 
of the Society thus lay before the public the 
following statement of the particulars of the 
fund which found so faithful and able a 
protector in Bishop Porteus, and which was 
entrusted by the Charier of his late Majesty 
to their management. 



£ 

5. 

d. 

The gross Rental of the Estate 

851 

17 

8 

The Rent- charge to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel 

in New England 

90 

0 

0 


761 

17 

8 

About 46,000/. 8 per cent. Con- 

solidated Bank Annuities • • 

1380 

0 

0 

^£2141 

17 

8 


The Governors think proper to add, that 
reports will from time to time be made 
respecting the success oF the Society’s 
labours, the state of its funds, and the ap- 
plication of its revenues, for the information 
of the Subscribers and the Public* 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions will 
be received by the following Bankers. 

Messrs. Smith, Pavne and Smith, Man- 
si nn House-Street. Messrs, Barnard, Di ms- 


men who are, at present acting under the 
direction of the Society id the British West 
India Islands. 

The Rev. J. Curtin, 

The Rev. B. Luckock, Antigua. 

JVJr. Croot, Schoolmaster, 

The Rev. X MTntyre, 

The Rev. J. Stainsby, I 

The Rot. G. Young, i 

The Rev. J. Jefferson, . j 

The Rev, 0, G. Davis, Nevis, 

The Rev. J. B, Pemberton, St; KitCs. 
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dale and Dimsdalc, Cornhill. Messrs. Sikes, 
Snaith, and Co, Mansion House- Street. 
Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-Street. Messrs, Cocks, 
Cocks, Ridge and Biddulph, Charing- Cross, 
Messrs. Hammersley, Pall- Mali. By tbe 


Treasurer, T. Porte us, Esq. 34, Half Moon- 
Street, Piccadilly ; and by the Secretary, 
14, Duke-Street, Westminster . 

Subscriptions now paid will be considered <w 
given for the Year ending at Christina > 1824, 


Subscriptions and Donations already received . 


West India Planters and Merchants of the City of London, from J 

their Geijeial Fund $ 

His Grace the A rchbishop of Canterbury 

His Grace the Archbishop of York 

The Loi d Bishop of London 

The Loid Bishop of Durham 

Knrl of Liverpool 

The Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. 

The flight Hon. H. Goulburn, M.P. 

'Flic Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, M.P 

Tlu* Right Hon. W. Huskisson, M.P.* - * 

Sir II. William Martin, Bart 

Rev. Archdeacon Watson 

C. R. Lllis, Rsq. M.P. ...... 

C N. Falimer, Esq. Norburlon 

J'.frs. PaUnicr,, ditto . 

Robert Sherbourne, F.sq. Ravcnhead, near Present, Lancashire 

Rev. H. H. Norris, M.A. Hackney 

Earl Bathurst • 

Robert Home Gordon, Esq. 37, ConduU-street 

Rev, Archdeacon Cambridge, Twickenham * • • • * * 

Joshua Watson, Esq. Paih-street 

Mrs. J. Watson, ditto 

Lord Bexley • * • • 

George Hibbert, Esq. ns Agent for Jamaica 

W. Holden, Esq* JSew City Chambers 

W. Murray, Esq. 

J. Hig*en, Esq. 

Joseph Marryat, Esq. M.P. 

.Tames Baillie, Esq 

George Hibbert, Esq 

William Manning, Esq. 

Alexander Stewart, Esq 

Sir Simon Haughton Clarke 

Sir Alexander Grant, Bart 

Charles M'Garel, Esq.. * 

Robert Lang, Esq 

James Colquhoun, Esq. 

Sir W. Windham Bailing, Bart. ...... . 

Neil Malcolm, Rsq 

James Blair, Esq. M.P. • 

J. H. Markland, Esq 

George Carrington, Esq 

William Grasett, Esq. 

F. S. liayley, Esq * 

John Anthony Rucker, Esq 

Sir Edward Hyde Bast, Bart. M.P. 

D. H. Rocker, Esq. Melrose Hall , Wandsworth 

James Gurry, Esq. Bushey , near Watford 

Rev. I). Sandford, M.A. j Vicar of Farnvigham, Kent • • • * • 

Lord T eignmouth . . . . • * 

Rev. William Pyra, M.A. 

N. E. Kindorsley, Esq 

Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. ' 

Rev. George Champagne, M.A. Canon of Windsor 

The Dean of Carlisle * * * * 

Remumbrancek, No. 56. 3 S 


Subscrip. Donations. 
£. s. d.j £. s. d. 


U) 10 ( 


10 10 0 
210 0 


10 0 0 

9t 0 0 
5 5 0 


2 2 0 
30 0 0 
320 5.50 

5 5 0 
5 5 0 
*300 



On the Duties of Churchwardens, and on Psalmody. [A UG, 


LAW REPORT. 


The Office of the Judge promoted by 

Hutchins r. Denziloe and 
Loveland. 

This was a proceeding against the 
• Churchwardens of the parish of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, at the promo- 
tion of the Rev. John Hutchins, ol- 
iiciating and licensed Curate ot the 
said parish, by articles ; and the 
offeucc was* thus stated in the cita- 
tion ; u More especially for ob- 
structing and prohibiting, by your 
own pretended power and authority, 
and declaring your resolution to 
continue to obstruct and prohibit, 
the singing or chanting by the pa- 
rish clerk and children of the ward, 
and congregation, accompanied by 
the organ.” 

On the part of the Churchwardens, it 
appears to have been supposed, that, as 
they paid the organist and managed the 
children, they were, to direct when the 
organ should or should not play, and when 
the children should or should not chant. 
The Clergyman had ordered the playing 
and singing at certain parts of the service. 
The Churchwardens forbad both. 

In the course of Sir Win. Scott's 
(Lord Stowell) judgment, the fol- 
lowing valuable remarks occur on 
the dutiep of Churchwardens, and 
the usage of the Church with re- 
spect to Psalmody. 

The first point is, whether these Church- 
wardens Itave a right to interfere In the 
service of the Church ? as if that interfer- 
ence^ legal in any case, it is so in the pre- 
sent. To ascertain this, it is proper to 
consider what are their duties: and I con- 
ceive, that originally they were confined 
to the care of the ecclesiastical property 
Of the parish, over which they exercise a 
discretionary power for specific purposes, 
fb aH other respects, it is an office of ob- 
servation and complaint, but not of con- 
tfoul, with r&pect to divine worship ; so 
it is laid &OW 11 in Ayliffe, in one of the 
best dissertations on the duties of Church* 
wardens, and in the canons of i57l. In 
is observed, that Churchwardens 


are appointed to piovldc the furniture of 
the Chnrcli, the bread and wine for the 
holy sacrament, the surplice, and the books 
necessary for the performance of divine 
worship, and such as are directed by lawj 
but it is the Minister who has the use. If, 
indeed, he errs in this revSpect, it is just 
matter of complaint, which* the Church- 
wardens are obliged to attend to } hut the 
law would not oblige them to complain, if 
they had a power in themselves to re- 
dress the abuse. 

In the service, the Churchwardens have 
nothing to d6, but to collect the alms at 
lire offertory ; and they may refuse the ad- 
mission ofstrange Preachers into the pul- 
pit. For this purpose they are authorized 
by the canon, but how ? when letters of 
Orders arc produced, their authority ceases. 
Again, if the minister introduces any irre- 
gularity into the service, they have no au- 
thority to interfere, but they may complain 
to the Ordinary of his conduct. I do not 
say that there may not be cases, where 
they may be bound to interpose ; in such 
cases, they may repreSvS, and ought to re- 
press all indecent interruptions of the ser- 
vice by others, and arc the most proper 
persons to repress them, and they desert 
their duty if they do not. And if a cisc 
could be imagined, in which even a preacher 
himself was guilty of any act grossly offen- 
sive, either from natural infirmity or from 
disorderly habits, I will not say that (lie 
Churchwardens, and even private persons, 
might not interpose to preserve the deco- 
rum of public worship. Hut that is a case 
of instant and overbearing necessity, that 
supersedes all ordinary rules. In cases 
which fall short of such a singular pressure, 
and can await the remedy of a proper legal 
complaint, that is the only proper mode to 
lie pursued by a Churchwarden,— if pri- 
vate and decent application to the minister 
himself, shall have failed m preventing 
what be deems the repetition of an irregu- 
larity. At the same time, it is at his own 
peril if he makes a public complaint, or 
even a private complaint, in an offensive 
manner, of that which is no irregularity at 
all, and is in truth nothing more than a 
misinterpretation of his own. I shall pass 
over a case which has 1 been cited from the 
State Trials ; as it wa$ one of party beat, 
that took place in times of party ferment, 
and is of smaller authority on that account. 

I am next to consider whether the 
Churchwardens, if having authority, have 
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interposed in this cafe to hinder an illegal 
or legal act ? And in this branch of the 
question 1 dismiss all consideration of ex- 
pediency, which is in the Ordinary himself 
alone, — the Court judges only of the le- 
gality. Has then the Bishop a discretion 
upon tliis subject ? Those who have under- 
taken to shew that he lias not, must shew 
a prohibition which restrains it; and in 
order to establish this, it is said, that 
though singing part of the Psalms is pro- 
perly practise#! in Cathedrals, it is not so 
in parish Churches. No law has Iteeu ad- 
duced to this effect, but modern usage 
alone has been relied on ; and it is said that 
such has been the practice from tiie time 
of the Reformation. This, however, is 
not supported by any paiticular statement 
of fact or authority. 

In the piimitive churches, the favourite 
practice of the Christians to sing hymns in 
alternate verses, is expicssly mentioned 
by Pliny, in one of his Epistles to the 
Emperor Tnyaii. The Church of Rome 
afierwaids icJSued upon this practice; as 
it was then policy to make their Ministers 
consideiable in the eyes of the common 
people ; ami one. way of effecting that, was 
by appointing them sole officers in the 
public service of the Church ; and difficult 
music was introduced, which no one could 
execute without a regular education of that 
species. At the Reformation this was one 
of the grievances complained of by the 
laity ; and it became the distinguishing 
mark of the Reformers, to use plain music, 
in opposition to the complex musical ser- 
vice of the Catholics. The Lutheran 
Church, to which the Chinch of England 
has moie conformed in discipline, letaincd 
a choral service. The Calvinistic Churches, 
of which it has sometimes been harshly 
said, “ that they think to find religion 
wherever they do not find the Church of 
Rome/’ have discaided it entirely, witli a 
strong attachment to plaiu congregational 
melody,— ami that perhaps not always of 
the most harmonious kind. 

The reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land, which was conducted by authority, 
as all Reformations should be, if possible, 
and |tot merely by popular impulse re- 
tained the choral service in Cathedrals and 
collegiate Chapels. There are certainly, in 
modern usage, two sei vices to be distin- 
guished ; one the Cathedral Service, which 
is performed by persons who are in a cer- 
tain degree professsors of music, in which 
others can join only by Ear; the other, in 
Which the service is performed in a plaiu 
*$ray, and in Which all the congregation 
nearly take m equal part. It has been 


argued, that nothing beyond this ought to 
be permitted in ordinary parochial service ; 
it being that which general usage at the 
present day alone permits. But that car- 
ries the distinction further than the law will 
support — for, if inquiries go further back, 
to periods moic nearly approaching the 
Reformation, there will be found authority 
sufficient, m point of law and practice, to 
support the use of more music even in a 
Parish Church or Chapel. 

The first Lituigy was established in the 
time of Edward VI. in 1548. This was 
followed, after a lapse of four years, by a 
second, which was published in the reign 
of the same king, in 155'i; and the third, 
which is in use at present, agreeing in sub- 
stance with the former, as ordained and 
promulgated 1 Eiiz. in 3559. 

It is observable that these statutes of 
Edward VI. which continue in force, de- 
scribe evqi-service as even-song. This is 
adopted into the statute of the first of Eli- 
zabeth. The Liturgy also of Edward VI. de- 
scribes the singing' or saying of evensong; 
and in the communion service, the Minis- 
ter is directed to sitig one or more of the 
sentences at the OlFertory. The same with 
regard to the Litany ; — that is appointed 
to be sung. In the present Liturgy, the 
Psalter is printed with directions that it 
should be said or sung, without any dis- 
tinction of Parish Churches, or others; 
and the Rubric also describes the Apostles 
Creed, “ to he sung or said by the Minis- 
ter and people, 77 not by the Prebendaries, 
Canons, and a band of regular choristers, 
as in Cathedrals ; but plainly referring to 
the service of a Parish Church. Again, in 
the Burial Service : part is to be sang by 
the Minister and people; so also in tjic 
Athanasian and Nicene Cieeds. 

The Injunctions, that were published in 
15c >9 by Queen Elizabeth *, completely 

* u For the encouragement of the art, 
and the continuance of the use of singing 
in the Church of England, it is enjoined. 
That because in divers collegiate, also 
in some parish Churches, heretofore there 
hath been livings appointed for the main- 
taiuance of men and children for singing 
in the Church, by means whereof the lau- 
dable exeicise of music hath been had in 
estimation, and preserved in knowledge : 
The Queen’s Majesty, neither meaning in 
anywise the decay of any thing that might 
conveniently tend to the use and continu- 
ance of the said science, neither to have the 
same so abused in any part of the Church, 
that thereby the Common Prayer should 
be tlie worse understood by the Jtffurer*, 
3 s 2 
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sanction “ the continuance of singing in 
the Church,” distinguishing between the 
music adapted fa* cathedral and collegiate 
Churches, and parochial Churches ; also 
in th6 Articles, for the administration of 
Prayer and Sacraments set forth, in the 
further Injunctions of the same Queen, in 
3564, the Common Prayer is directed “ to 
be said or sung decently and distinctly, in 
such place as the Ordinary shall think 
meet, for the largeness and straitness of 
the Church and Choir, * so that the people 
may be most edified/’ If, then, chanting 
was unlawful any where but in Cathedrals 
and Colleges, these canons are strangely 

willeth and commandeth, that, first, no al- 
terations be made of such assignments of 
Livings, as hath heretofore been appointed 
to the use of singing or music in the 
Church ; but that the same so remain ; and 
that there lie a modest and distinct song, 
so used in all parts of the Common Prayers 
in the Church, that the same may he as 
plainly understood as if it were without 
singing; and yet nevertheless, for the 
comfort of such as delight in music, it may 
be permitted, that in the beginning or in the 
end of Common Prayer, either at morning 
or evening, there may be sung an hymn, or 
such like song to the praise of Almighty 
God, in the best melody and music that 
may be conveniently devised, having re- 
spect that the sentence of the hymn may 
be understood and perceived.” Vid. also 
Reformatio Legum Eccl. p. 85. s. 5. 


worded, and are of disputable meaning. — 
But in order to shew they afc not liable to 
such imputation, I shall justify my inter- 
pretation of them by a quotation frbm the 
“ Reformatio Legum,” — a work of great 
authority in determining the practice of 
those times, whatever may be its correct- 
ness in matter of law. — Wifti respect to 
Parish Churches in cities , it is there ob- 
served, “ eaderu parochUnnn in urbihus 
conslitntaritm erit omnis ratio festis et do- 
niinicis diebus, queeprius co’.legiis et catlie- 
dralibus eccleaiis (ut vocant) attributafuit/’ 
The metrical version of the Psalms was then 
not existing, the first publication not taking 
place till 1662, and it was not regularly 
annexed to the book of Common Prayer 
till 1576, after which those Psalms soon 
became the great favourites of the com- 
mon people. The introduction of this ver- 
sion made the ancient hymns disiclished; 
hut it cannot be meant that they were 
entirely superseded ; for, under the statutes 
of the Reformation, and the usage expla- 
natory of them, it is recommended, that 
the ancient hymns should be. used in the 
Liturgy, or rather that they should be pre- 
ferred to any others : though certainly to 
perform them by a select band with com- 
plex music, very inartificially applied, as 
in many of the Churches in the country, is 
a practice not more recoucileable to good 
taste than to edification. But to sing with 
plain congregational music is a practice 
fully authorized, particularly with respect 
to the concluding part of different portions 
of the service. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN BOWDLER, Eso. 


A brief Memoir of John Bowdler , 
Esq . who died June 1823, in the 
79< A Year of his Age, full of Piety 
and good Works. 

When men, whose lives have been 
an example and a blessing to the 
world, are called by their Maker 
out of it, it is but a tribute due to 
their departed worth, and a return, 
which gratitude itself demauds of 
the living, to retrace their lives, 
ahd dwell on those actions which 
tee proved so eminently beneficial 
Wader this impression we most 


gladly insert the following brief 
memoir of one, of whom it is no 
small eulogium to say, that be was 
the friend of Bishop Horne, and good 
Mr. Stevens *. 

“ Bred to the profession of the law, but 
disliking its practice and the exercise of it, 

* The ^memoirs of this excellent and 
amiable person have been lately admitted 
on the Supplemental Catalogue of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and arc in course of publication, 
under the title of “ Memoirs of William 
Stevens, Esq/* 
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Mr, Bowdler early quitted London, as 
the place of his residence, and retired to a 
small distance from the metropolis; hut 
not to a life of sloth and inactivity : for 
no man was more actively alive to t he 
promotion of every pious and charitable 
work, which could advance the interests 
of the Chili ch of England, the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, or which could benefit 
either the souls or bodies of mankind. 

“ To the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
and to hertyoor, hut pure members, his 
liberality flowed in copious streams; and 
only three weeks before his death, his 
regard for that depressed portion of the 
Church of Christ was shewn in a beautiful 
paper, dictated by himself, in which he 
earnestly recommends her cause to those 
who can assist her by their bounty ; and lo 
those also who, having neither silver or 
gold to bestow, could still, by their in- 
fluence, afford tier their countenance and 
support. 

14 His earnest and unwearied zeal for 
the Church of England was proved by his 
constant attendance upon her ministrations 
twice every Sunday, frequently at weekly 
prayers, never missing the Holy Sacra- 
ment ; by his zeal in support of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge ; that 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; and the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. 

44 Tint that object which had engaged 
his anxious and unwearied diligence for 
many years, which lay near his heart, and 
which, thank God, he lived to see accom- 
plished, is that which I am about to men- 
tion. He was of opinion that the increase 
of sectarism was to be attributed greatly 
to the want of accommodation in our 
churches, both for rich and poor, but 
particularly for the latter ; and he, and 
many of his friends, were satisfied that the 
attachment of the great body of the people 
of England to the Church was so great, 
that nothing but necessity drove them 
From it, into those places erected speedily, 
and at small cost, by the Dissenters. 

44 Many meetings were accordingly held 
by Mr. Bowdler and his friends on this 
important subject; but when once a 
glimmering of light appeared, I need 
hardly say with what indefatigable industry 
his pious soul pursued it, till he saw the 
Society formed for the Building and En- 
largement of Churches and Chapels, to 
which he constantly devoted his time and 
money, tilMie lived to hear, that additional 
accommodation wasalready provided by its 
exertions, for above 80,000 persons, of whom 


above 60,000 were to be those indigent * 
people who could nbt afford to pay any 
thing for their accommodation ; and till 
he lived also to see one million of money 
granted by Parliament for the same glorious 
purpose ; and Churches erecting (many of 
which are already finished) not only in the 
metropolis, but alt over the kingdom, in 
those places where nccessiiy most required 
the assistance granted. 

44 Of the estimation in which Mr. 
Bowdler was held for 1m important merits 
in this great concern, an opinion may be 
formed from the following resolution . 
passed at the Animal Meeting of the So- 
ciety for Building and Enlarging Churches 
and Chapels on the 4 22d May 1823, the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chair, surrounded by a number of Prelates 
and distinguished individuals, both of the 
Clergy and Laity: 4 Resolved unani- 
mously, that we deeply deplore the ab- 
sence, in consequence of severe illness, of 
John Bowdler, Esq. one of our original 
and most valuable Members, whose con- 
stant attendance upon the Meetings of the 
Society, while health enabled him, evi- 
denced flic high sense he entertained of 
its great importance, in the promotion of 
the best interests of true Religion/ This 
resolution was ordered to be communicated 
to Mr. Bowdler, and his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop was requested to enclose it in 
a letter from himself; a request, with 
which his Grace most cheerfully complied. 

44 Time and space will not allow me to 
enumerate the twentieth part of the 
Christian labours, and pious deeds, in 
which this lately departed, and faithful 
steward of the manifold gifts of God was 
engaged. But I hope this pleasing task 
will be soon performed by one well quali- 
fied to discharge it. To write the life of 
Mr. Bowdler without eulogy is impossible; 
nor is it fitting that it should ; for the life 
of a good man is public property ; they are 
doubtless sent by God into the world, as 
burning and shining fights, by the lustre 
of their bright example, both in devotion 
and charity, to turn many to righteousness, 
to strengthen the virtuous by their con- 
duct, and to bring back the feet of the 
wanderer into the way of peace. 

44 The writer of these lines, who pays 
this small tribute to departed excellence, 
passed one hour in the chamber of this 
dear friend, six weeks before his death, 
when, though nature was quite exhausted, 
the mind was as free, and all his kindly 
affections for the {Church, his friends and 
the poor, as perfect as ever, Au hour, 
more melancholy, in looking at all that 
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was earthly in it, but more delightful in 
beholding all the ruling passions strong in 
death, I never expect to behold again. 
It is gone j hut the fragrance and remem- 
brance* of it is sweet. Mr. Bowdler ex- 
pressed great anxiety to explain to me, 
which he did as fully as his bodily strength 
would permit, all that he had contemplated 
respecting those objects of bounty nearest 
his heart ; he recounted the great mercies 
of God towards him, in his fortune and 
family ; his entire acquiescence and resig- 
nation to the will of God ; his freedom from 
pain, though in a few days to depart ; his 
perfect possession of his faculties, and the 
pgpee of mind with which it now pleased 
God to bless him. And he added witli 
ranch feeling and pathos, both in matter 
and mhnner, that though the change he 
was soon to undergo was awful, and one 
which he v had once contemplated with 
horror, lie blessed God that those horrors 
were considerably abated, and that lie 
began to feel what it is reported the great 
and good Sir William Forbes said in bis 
last moments, ‘ that from his experience 
the bed of death had no terrors : tiiat in 
the hour when it was most wanted, there 
was mercy from the Most High, and that 
some change took place, which fitted the 
soul to meet its God.’ 

‘‘ I own, during the whole of my stay 
in this interesting chamber, which was 
the last time I was ever to see my friend, 
with whom I had been intimate for thirty 
years, many parts of that beautiful passage 
of Young, were frequently recalled to my 
mind, ah most forcibly describing the situa- 
tion and character of my dear and much 
valued Mr. Bowdler * 

u i The chamber, where the good man 
meets his fate, 

Is privileg’d beyond the common walk 

Of virtnous life, quite in the verge of 
heaven.' 

4i And again— 

u * You see the man, you see his hold on 
heaven : 

If sound his virtue, as Philander’s sonnd, 

Heaven waits not the last mo mint, owns 
her friends 

On this side death, and points them out 
to men, 

A fecturesilent, but of Sovereign power! 

Toy ice, confusion ; but to virtue, peace.' 


[Aug. 

“ I returned home, reflecting deeply on 
the interesting scene I had just quitted, I 
trust its effects will never be eradicated 
from my miud. 

“ The very day, nay, a Very few hours, 
before this excellent man rendered up bis 
spirit to God, who gave it, namely, on 
Sunday night, the 29tli of Juife, another 
friend of his and mine sat with him for an 
hour and a half, when there appeared the 
same energy of mind, the same piety to 
God, the same gratitude to* Him for all 
his mercies, both spiritual and temporal, 
or, as he beautifully and affectionately 
expressed himself, for having given him 
dutiful children, an affectionate and ami- 
able wife, tenderly solicitous and beloved 
friends, attentive servants, and, above 
all, a most gracious and merciful God, 
who had bestowed all these blessings upon 
him, and had smoothed the pangs of death. 

“ After this friend departed, be- 
tween eight and niwe o’clock, (his son, the 
Rev. Thomas Bowdler, after administer- 
ing the sacrament to this ‘dying saint, 
which he had done weekly during his ill- 
ness, having been obliged to leave him for 
the performance of his own clerical duties,) 
a lady in the house, who had constantly 
attended his dying bed with the most filial 
assiduity, though no relation, read to him 
those very prayers from the office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, with which good Mr. 
Bowdler himself had solaced the dying 
moments of his dear friend, Mr. Stevens. 

“ After two o’clock in the morning this 
most exemplary Christian never spoke 
again, but it is evident from what passed, 
that all his mental faculties remained, for, 
lie several times tenderly embraced his 
friends, and his eyes and hands frequently 
were lifted up, as if in acts of devotion, 
till about eleven o’clock on Monday fore- 
noon, almost imperceptibly, without a 
$truggle or a groan, he resigned his pure 
soul into his Maker's hands. 

t( He is buried in Eltham Church Yard, 
the parish where he latterly lived, near to 
his amiable departed friend, Dr. George 
Horne, the late Lord Bishop of Norwich* 
the cousin of good Mr. Stevens. We 
have thus seen bow much Mr. Bowdler 
was blest in his life and in his death, a 
death Of all others, for which he most ar- 
dently prayed. He died in peace ; and we 
humbly and confidently trust, that through 
the merits of his Redeemer he neats in hope, 
and shall rise in glory.*’ 
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A din, T. to \he rectory of Charlotte Town , 
the capital of Prince Edward's Island , 
chaplain to his Majesty’s forces at that 
station, and a Missionary to the Island. 

Atlay, C. M.yjL of St.John's college , Cam- 
bridge , to tho rectory of St. George 
with St. Paul , Stamford ; patron, The 
Marquis of Exeter. 

Baker , L. P. 77. D. Fellow of St. John's col- 
lege, Cambridge , to the vicarage ot Jm - 
pington, Cambridgeshire, vacant by the 
death of the rev. IV. patrons, 

The Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

Barnes, Fred. D.D. sub-dean of Ch. Ch. 
Oxford, to the rectory of Cheriton 
Bishops ► Devonshire ; and not to Stock- 
Icy, Pomeroy, as mentioned in our last 
number ; patron, Tjie Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. 

Beckley , T. M.A. Fellow of Neiv col- 
lege, Ox ford , to the rectory of Stratton 
All Saints, Naif oik ; patrons, The War- 
den and Fellows of that Society, 

Bedford, William Riland, rector of Sutton 
Co left eld, Warwickshire, to be one of 
the domestic chaplains to the Mar- 
quis of Lothian. 

Biddulph , Thomas Shrapnel), M.A. of 
Worcester college, Oxford, and of 
Cleere Court, Somerset , to the rectory 
of Brockley , in the same county ; pa- 
tron, The Rev. Wadham Piggot. 

Bissland , Thomas B.A. of Baliol college , 
Oxford, and curate of St. Martin's , in 
that city, to be domestic chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Bexley. 

Brassey , Willoughby, to the curacy of 
Melcombe Regis . 

Burnaby, A. M.A . to tho rectory of AshJ 
fordby, Leicestershire i patroness, Mrs. 
Burnaby. 

Clark, W. M.A. Professor of Anatomy, 
and Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, to the vicarage of Arrington, 
in that county ; patrons, The Master 
and Fellows of that Society. 

Cliffe, L. A. to the perpetual curacy of 
Wt/fonjuxta Taunton; patron, W ebb 
Stone, Esq. 

Gfook, Charles, M.A. vicar of Lipscombe 
and Widcombe, to the chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Holloway. 

Dibdin, T. F. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Exning, Suffolk / patrons, The Dean 
a mb Chapter of Canterbury. 


Dicken, A. M.A . Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Peter's College , Cambridge : to be 
Head Master of Blundell’s Grammar 
School, Tiverton, Devon ; patrons. 
The Trustees of that Foundation. 

Earle , II. J. to the rectory of High Ongar, 
Essex; patrons, The Executors of 
his late Father, the Rev. E. Earle. 

Fisher , William, M.A. to the Prebendal 
Stall of Ilfracombe, in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral ; patron, The Bishop of that 
Diocese. 

Goodman , M. II. M.A . to the vicarage of 
Bitton , Gloucestershire . > 

Hillcoat , II. B. W. M.A. of Queen's col- 
lege, Oxford, and minister of St. Mary's 
Chapel, Bath , to be one of the Chap- 
lains to the Duke of Sussex. 

Hole, G. to the rectory of Chulmleigk cum 
Doddiscomleigh , Devon. 

Hubbard , John, to the valuable rectory 
of Horstcad , Sussex, on his own nomi- 
nation. 

IJurlock , William Milton, M.A. to the 
rectory ol Hcllington, Norfolk; patron. 
The Rev. Sir Charles Rich. 

Hume, George, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to The Marquis of Ailesbury. 

Johnson , Peter, B.D. Fellow of Exeter 
college, Oxford, to the vicarage of Wit- 
tingham Earls, Berks; patrons, The 
Rector an d Fellows of tii at Society . 

Knight, George, M.A. curate ofHarweU, 
Berks, to the vicardge of Hagbourn, in 
the same county ; patron, R. Y. Can- 
niford, Esq. of Abingdon. 

Knight, William, B.A. to the rectory of 
Stevington , Hants. ; patron, E. Knight, 
Esq. of Ckawton House . 

M'Cairy, Duncan, to the church and pa- 
rish of Uig, in the county of Ross ; pa- 
tron, The Kino. 

Millner , William, S. C. L. of St. Alban 

* Hall, Oxford , to the Mastership Of the 
Free Grammar-school at Wickwar ; 
patrons, The Mayor, Corporation, 
and Burgesses. 

Musgrave , T. M.A. Almoners’ Professor 
of Arabic and Fellow of Trinity col- 
lege , Cambridge , to the vicarage of 
Over, in that county; patrons, Thr 
Master and Fellows oftuat Soci- 
ety. 

Newell, T. B. M.A. of Chris* Church , 
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Oxford , to the perpetual curacy of 
Salperton , Gloucestershire ; patron, 
John Brown, Esq. 

Orman , N. of Mildcnhall , Suffolk, to the 
living of Great Barton, Suffolk ; pa- 
tron, Sir Henry Bunduuy, Bart. 

Perkins , F. D. to be a Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to His Majesty. 

Pollen , G. P. Boilcau, B. A. of Christ 
Church , Oxford, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Loan Noutiiwick, to 
the rectory of Little lJookham , in 
Surrey, on his own petition. 

Preston, W. S. M.A. of Startforth Vicar - 
aye, and Warcop Hall, Westmoreland, 
to the rectory of Bowncss, in the Dio- 
cese of Carlisle ; patron, The Earl 
op Lonsdale. 

Scholefield , Janies, M.A. Fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge , to the perpe- 
tual curacy of St. Michael's in that 
town ; patrons, The Master and Fel- 
lows of that Society. 

Short , Thomas Vowlcr, M.A. Censor of 
Christ Church , Oxford , and Senior 
Proctor of that University, to the rec- 
tory o\‘ Stockleigh Pomeroy, Devonshire; 
patron, The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
Slatter, William, of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and vicar of Cumnor, Berks, to 
the reetory of Heath , in that county ; 
patron, The Lord Chancellor. 

Smyth , Edmund, to the vicarage of North 
Elkington , Lincolnshire . 

Strong , — , to the vicarage of Painswick, 
Gloucestershire ; patrons, Thi-: Parish- 
ioners. 

Swains on , C. L. M.A. Fellow of St, John's 
College, Oxford, to the perpetual cu- 
racy of£it. Mary Edgehill, Lancashire. 
Wyatt , Thomas, M.A. Minister of Wrox- 
ton and Malscott, Oxfordshire , to be 
one of the Domestic Chaplains to The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Guilford. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred, June 2G. 
Doctors in Divinity — R. Mason, 
Queen’s college; and II. Card, Pembroke 
college. 

Bachelors in Divinity.— W. E. Horn , 
aod P. Johnson, Exeter college. 

Bachelor in Civil Law. — C. H, 
Ridding, New college . 

Masters of Arts.— W. Kay, Magdalen 
college ; J. Parker, Brasenose college ; 
E. Warneford, St. John’s college ; anct G. 
H. Seymour, Merton college. 

June 27. 

Bachelor in Civil Law R. Grant, 

fifew college . ' 


Masters of Arts.— R. D. Thompson, 
J. Egerton, II. Washington, and W. A. 
§hirlcy, New college . 

The number of Regents in the Act of 
this year was 17 Doctors, and 187 Mas- 
ters of Arts. 

July 5. 

Doctor in Divinity, — A. Hatt, Mag- 
dalen hall. 

Master of Auts. — E. Ilcawood, Christ 
Church. 

Bachelors of Arts. — fv. Johnson, 
All Souls’ cbllege; N. Pear.sc, Brasenose 
college , and G. E. Nugent, Christ Church. 

The whole number of Degrees in Act 
Term was D.J). 5; D.M. \ , 11. D. 11; 
Jl.C.L 8 ; M.A. f>8; It. A. 4f> ; JJ. M. 1. 

July 18. 

Hi* Majesty’s gold and silver medals 
were adjudged as follows: 

Latin Prose — Viiorum il/vstrium 
minima quatqnc vitia statim m ocnlos 
nominum incurrnnt. Mr. IJenry David- 
son ; a Gold Medal. 

English Verse — The Death of Lady 
Jane Grey.— Mr. Hugh Seymour Tre- 
menheerc ; a Gold Medal. 

€t Hannibalis ad Scipionem de pace 
oraiio.” Mr. Henry Le Mesurier; a 
Silver Medal. 

The Speech of Ci Titus Quine tins to 
the Homans, when, the Equi and Volsci 
were ravaging their territory to the very 
gates of the city.” Mr. James Corry 
Con ne lan ; a Silver Medal. 

June 28. 

Mr. Smally, B.A. Jesus college, was 
elected Scholar of that society. 

June 30. 

Mr. Rue and Mr. Gifford, were ad* 
ndttcd Fellows of St.John’s college, from 
Merchant Taylor’s School; Mr. C. Har- 
bin, B.A. and -Scholar of Wadhani college, 
was elected Fellow, and Mr. T. Vore.i, 
Commoner, scholar of the same Soeiely ; 
Mr. Edward Coleridge, B.A . Corpus 
Chris ti college ; Mr. Henry Bellender 
Bulteel, B.A. Brasenose college, and 
Mr. James Thomas Duboulay, B.A. 
Exeter college, were elected Fellows of 
the latter Society. t 

July 25. 

Messrs. Leighton, Wells, Fansliuwe, 
Wheeler, and Sale, were admitted Demies 
of Magdalen college. * 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred, June 28. 

Bachelor in Physics. — H. Atclicson, 

Jesus college. 


3 
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Bachelors or Arts,— R. Proctor, S*. 
John' t college ; S. Bull, and W» Cowkird, 
Pembroke hall ; and EL J. Bacon, CWu« 
college. 

June 30. 

Bachelor tn Divinity. — T. C. 
Winscomb, Trinity college. 

Bachelors in Civil Law. — W. E. 
Burnaby, Trinity hall ; and W, Gooch, 
Clare hall, 

July commencement day.) 
Doctors in Divinity. — The very rev. 
W. Cockburn, Dean of York, St John's 
college ; ( by proxy) very rev. T. Calvert, 
St.John's college ; W. L. Fancourt, Clare 
hall ; S Bennett, St. Peter's college ; 
and T. Phillips, Queen's college. 

Doctors in Civil Law. — R. Wardcll, 
Trinity college ; and J3. G. Clayton, Cants 
college. 

Doctor in Physic. — C. Sims, Trinity 
college. 

Masters of Arts. — E. Hath, J. A. 
Roberts, E! Wilkins, W. B. Ren well, G. 
J. Dupuis, ami J. Harding, King's col- 
lege ; T. Y. Ridley, St. Peter's college ; 
W. Hudson, .1. Burrtaken, W. J. Foring- 
ton, F. Le Grice, and W. Burroughs, 
Clare hall; J. Comnierell, A. 8. Thefwall, 
8. Cruft, J. Hodgson, R Benson, L. 
Bowerbank, V. D. Lenvpriere, T. Airey, 
L. C. Humfrey, IL Coddmgton, F. 
Goode, H. Viears, R. Lyon, J. C. 
Wigram, E. V\ illiams, W. T. F* Brymer, 

A. Burmester, E. J. Ware, W. Painter, 11. 
Applebee, W. H. Mann, J. Overton, A* 
Barrow, T. J. Bramlcy, J. 8. Scholfield, 
H. Waddington, T. Mercer, T, P. Platl, 
T- J. Crackelt, J. Sampson, W. Dods- 
worth, T. Austin, R. Sayer, C. Clarkson, 
T. C. Higgins, W. Wywefl, G. Ilibbert, 
T. Sheepshanks, J. Barlow, C. Hull, 
J. D. Glennie, H. J. Shepherd, and J. 
Bailey, Trmity college ; T. E. Briarly, 
JL Jones, J. H. Mules, J. Matthews, 
W, Muddy, H- Law, C. Heberden, 
Jenyns, J. Loxdale, S. Cfoyton, IL T. 
Thompson, W.T. Plucknett, T. Spencer, 
Cringe, W. Thresher, W. G. Pitt, G. 
Coke, T. T. Harrison, R Andrews, J. 
Parham, J. Little wood, J. M. Parry, 

Hutchinson, St.John's college ; 
W. GU Broughton, F. Bedford, R. Fallow- 
field, €* H- Hodgson, J. B. Deane, E. H. 
MHtJby, and A. Ram, Pembroke hall ; E. 

B. Shaw, HU Bolton, A. P. Kelly, R* 
Cobb, J. M* Arthur, and R. Cobbold, 
Cains college j W. F. Drake, E. Winder, 
and P. Francis, Corpus Christi college , 
T« Durham, GU Dagby, J. Eaatwick/ £. 

md R. Atkinson, Catharine 
Kali ; M< Camidge, EL Wilton, J. Jowett, 
T. R. Wtdeh, W. Green, and E. IL 
Butts, Rtugftfc’ft college ; J, ©edge, ). 
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Bulwer, C. Lane, C. Grqve, C. Forge, 
J. €. Powell, and E. J. Lockwood, Jesus 
college ; E. Wootnougb, F*. Boyds, J. 
Sevier, W. T. Blackbumo. T. B. Pocdey, 
and T. May, Christ college ; W. H. 
Shelford, H. Fielding, H. Hickman, H. 
J. Wharton, J. Agneu, and J. Lafont, 
Emmanuel college} P. F. Clay, and C. 
J. Orman, Sidney college ; and T. Lane, 
Magdalen college. 

July 3. 

M asters of Arts.— J, A. Ross, Trinity 
college ; J. Milner, Catharine hall ; and 
J. Midgley r , Magdalen college. 

June 28. 

At a congregation this day, the rev. II. 
P. Hamilton, M.A Fellow of Trinity 
college, was appointed Deputy Proctor ; 
anti "the rev. H. Pearce, M.A. King's 
college. Deputy Taxor. Mr. A. Veasey, 
B.A. St. Peter's college, was elected a 
Foiiudatidn Fellow of that Society. 

June 30. 

F. Barlow, B.A. Trmity hall , was 
elected a Fellow of that Society- 

July 2. 

The rev. It. Dawes, M.A. Downing 
college , was elected rt Fellow of that 
Society. 

July 3. 

At a congregation this day, J. Hogg, 
B.A. St. Peter's coUege , was elected a 
Travelling Bachelor, on the foundation 
of W. Worts, Esq. 

ORDINATIONS. 

June 29. 

By the Loro Bishop of Llandaff, at 
that Cathedral. 

Deacon. — E. T. Lewis, University col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Priests. — G. Traherne, M A. Univer- 
sity college , Oxford; ,1 . R, Casberd, St. 
John's college, Oxford; and J. Gedge, 
M.A. Jesus college , Cambridge. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.— At Hart old, the rev. J, 
Walker, to Miss E. Brown, both of that 
place. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Died.— At Oswestry, aged 50, the rev. 
J. Yen aides, M.A. vicar of HamveU, and 
perpetual curate of AT avion chapel, Shrop- 
shire. . * 

Cheshire:. 

Married— The* CU S. Bird* RAi 

Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, to 
Miss Margaret Wcaugfeau** of Mtrinp- 
ham. 

3 T 
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DURHAM. 

Married— The «rev. Tbomas Henry 
Yorke, M.A. vicar of Bishop Middleham , 
Durham, and rector jof St. Cnthbert's , 
York, • to Maria, daughter of the late 
Mtyor-Gen, the Hon. Mark Napier. 

ESSEX. 

Married.— Tho rev. W. Wright, of 
Wxtham, to Georgiana, daughter of l he 
lato R. C. Abordcin, Esq. of the same 
place. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Married. — At Cheltenham , the re\. 
John Nethertou Ha r ward, M A. to 
Harriet, daughter of Richard Butler, 
Esq. of West hall, near Cheltenham. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.— At Ilopley , the rev. W. Wil- 
kinson, M.A. of Worcester colleye , and 
curate ofSwarraton, to Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late G. Kersley* Esq. 

Died. — The rev. Thomas Butler, B.D. 
rector of West Tisted, and vicar of 
Worldham , and formerly Fellow of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford. The Livings 
are in the gift of that Society. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.— At Lay stone, the rev. W. 
White, M.A. Fellow of St. John's college, 
Cambridge ; and Head Master of Shef- 
field Grammar-school , to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the rev. S. Dewe, of Bunting- 
ford* 

KENT. 

Married.— The rev. John David Glen- 
nie, of Sandy ate , to Anna Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late J. M. Woodyear, 
Esq. of the Island of St. Christopher. 

At Lydd, the rev. William Yallance, 
third son of William Vallance, Esq. of 
Sittingbourne, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Dav«id Donne, Esq. 
of Lydd. 

Died.— At Greenwich, the rev. W. 
Morgan, D.D. late chaplain to the Royal 
Naval Asylum. 

At the Parsonage House, Smeeth, aged 
eighty-three, the rev. D. Bali, LL.B . 
formerly of St.John's college, Cambridge , 
and thirty-eight years rector of Aldington 
cum Smeeth. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. J. M. Kirby, of 
Bunnaye house, near Manchester , to Miss 
E. Peel, of Rodney -street, Pentonville. 

The rev. H. C. Boutflower, M.A. of 
St* John's eoUege, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of Bury School, to Harriott, 
eldest daughter of the late H, J. Bout- 
flower, Esq. 


LINCOLNSHIRE* 

Married.— The Rev. John Smith, Fel- 
low of St. John's college, Cambridge, and 
rector of Kirkby Laythorpe, in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, to Frances Mary, second 
daughter of Charles Blomlield, Esq. of 
Bury. 

MIDDLESEX. * 

Married . — At MaryJe-bone Chunk, 
the rev. Ilcnry John Ridley, M.A. of 
Christ Church , Oxford , and Prebendary 
of Bristol, lo Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Lee Stecre Steere, Esq. of Jayes, Snr - 
rey. 

At Si. Andrew's , Uolborn , by the rev. 
Robert Black, the rev. William' limes, 
Baker, rector of Lower I fey ford, and 
curate of Buchnell, Oxford , to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. John 
Payne, of the High-street, Oxford. 

Died. — In his both year, the Rev. R. 
Freer, of Cumber land- street, Shoreditch. 

At Greenhill, near Harrow, aged 81, 
the Rev. Weedon Butler, sen. 

NORFOLK. 

Married. — The rev. W. B. Coulcher, 
rector of Barney, to Harriett Anne, third 
daughter of Mr. Twiss, of Cambridge. 

The rev. Joseph Church, rector of 
Frettenham, to Miss Gibson, of Norwich. 

The rev. George Fearsc, of Thorpe 
Road , to Laura Elizabeth Buck, young- 
est daughter of the rev R. B. Matthews, 
of Hingham. 

* The Rev. Thomas Harrison, of Tivet- 
shall Parsonage , to Frances, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Cooper. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married. — At Headmgton, by the rev. 
John Walker, LL.B. late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and vicar of Hornchurch, 
in Essex, the rev. Philip Bliss, LL.O * 
Fellow of St. Jokn's college, and Sub-Li- 
brarian of the Bodleian, to Sophia, se- 
cond daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Barter Bell, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
New college , and of Windlesham, Surrey* 

At Newington, by tjte venerable the 
Archdeacon of Oxford, the Rev. James 
Stuart Murray Anderson, M.A. of Baliol 
College, to Barbara Charlotte, second 
daughter of the late George Wroughton, 
Esq. of Newington Uome , and of Adwicke 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.— At Ludlow , the rev.T. C. Rogers, 
M.A. rector of HuntspiU, Somersetshire, 
and late Fellow of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford. The Living is in the patronage of 
the Master and Fellows of that Society. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. Ralph Lyon, Head 
Master of the King's School, Sherborne, 
and of Trinity Hall , (Jam hr id ye , to Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Mr 11. Good fellow, 
of Stamfordlutm , Northumberland. 

At Ilmintler , the Rev. Dr. Henry Da* 
vies, of Taunton, to Miss Sophia Wul- 
Jington, youngest daughter of the late 
Timothy Wallington, Esq. of Ilminster. 

At Ycotvillf the rev. G. N. Smith, to 
Miss Andrews, eldest daughter of J. 
Andrews, Esq, 

SURRY. 

Died.— At Walworth , in his seventy- 
second year, the rev. T. Strotlon. 

At Leatherhead , in his li tty -second year 
the rev. J. Atkinson. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Died — At Leamington , whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, in his 
seventy -second year, the Rev. John 
Gooch, M.A. ot Christ Church , Oxford. 
Archdeacon of Sudbury , rector of Great 
and Little Saxlingham , Norfolk , and of 
Benacre, Suffolk , brother to Sir T. Gooch, 
Bart. 

At Whichford , aged sixty seven, the 
Rev. John Yeomans, D.J). formerly 
fellow of Wadham college , upwards of 
thirty years rector of Whichford , vicar of 
Hornton and Hot ley, Oxfordshire , and 
Chaplain to the Life Guards. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. C. Dewell, of 
Malmesbury ,to Sarah Anne, third daugh- 
ter ofW. Hughes, Esq. of Devizes. 

Died. — The rev. William White, rec- 
tor of Teffont, and formerly of Merlon 
college, Oxford . 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. Thomas Irvin, of 


Scarborough, to Miss Phcbc Maria Has- 
welt, of the same towrv / 

Died. — The rev. J Coates, M.A. kite 
Fellow of Catharine Hall, Caml{riage 9 
and thirty -one years vicar of Hudders - 
field . 

Aged eighty, the rev. Alex. Baynes, 
vicar of Kilham-on-the Wolds. 

* 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Died. — At his house at Yarmouth, 
the Rev. W. Basket!, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. 

The rev. Benjamin Holmes, B.D. rec- 
tor of Freshwater , to which he was in- 
stituted in 1781, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B. A. 1773, 
M.A. 1776, HI). 1781: the rectory is in 
tho gilt yf the Master and Fellows of that 
Society. 

ISLE OF TIIANET. 

Married. — At St. Lawrence, the Rev. 
Miles Bland, Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John's college , Cambridge, and rector of 
Lille y, iu Hertfordshire ,lo Anne, young- 
est daughter of Thomas Templcman, 
Esq. of Conyngham House, Ramsgate. 

WALES. 

Married.— The rev. James Thomas, 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest, Pem- 
brokeshire , to Maria Ann, daughter of 
the late Benjamin Gilliam, Esq. Banker, 
Bristol. 

Died.— At Bronmcirig , after a few days 
illness, the rev. David Williams, M.A. 
Head Master of Ystrad Metre Grammar 
School, Cardiganshire . 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.— At Edinburgh , the rev. 
Alexander Macpherson, Minister of the 
parish of Golspie, Suthertandshire, to 
Agnes, second daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Young, Esq. writer, Edinburgh 
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May 16, 1823, to the Clergy of the Arch*, 
deaconry of London; with Supplementary 
Additions. By J; FJ. Pott, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Londoh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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DIVINITY. 

Discourses on the Rule of Lift’., with Re* 
ference to Things Present, and Things 
Future, consisting of a Charge, deliveicd 
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An Analogical and Popular View of the 
Church of th&, Living God : its Ministry, 
a&d Service, &c. By the Rev. T. Pruen, 
Resident Curate of Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire. • lu 2 vols. 8vo. It. Is. 

The Valedictory Address of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, deli- 
vered by the Lord Bishop of Bristol, at a 
Special General Meeting of the Society, 
June 13* 1823, to the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, previously to his departure for India ; 
together with his Lordship's Reply. 8vo. 
is. 

A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, 
ou Sunday June l, 1 823, at the Consecra- 
tion of ttie Right Rev. Reginald Heber, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By A. 
Bland Wrightson, M.A. Rector of Ed- 
fington, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Viscount Berestord. 4to. Is. 6d. 

Lectures on Miracles selected from the 
New Testament, By the Author of Lec- 
tures on Parables, Ac. &c. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 

The Christian armed against Infidelity ; 
by the Author of Body and Soul. 12 qk>. 
5s. 

A Sermon preached in Bedford Chapel* 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, for the Be- 
nefit of the Society for the. Improvement 
of Prison Discipline, and for the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Offenders; on Sunday, 
May 25, 31823. By G. H* Law, D.D. F.R. 
and A.S, Lord Bishop of Chester. 4to. 
It. fid. 


Letters on the State of Christianity in 
India; in which the Conversion of the 
Hindoos is considered as impracticable. 
By the AbW J. A. Dubois, Missionary in 
Mysore, Anthor of the Description of the 
People of India. 8vo. 7s, 

A Sermon preached in the Episcopal 
Phapel at Deal; on Thursday June 106, 
1823: being the 5th Anniversary of the 
Dover and Sandwich District Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. By the Rev. JtMaule, A.M. 
Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s Dover; 
and Vicar of St. Margaret’s at Cliffe, Kent. 
8vo. Is. fid. 

The Poor Man’s Christian Director. By 
a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
is. 3d. 

POLITICS. 

Correspondence and Communication* 
addressed to his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, concern- 
ing the Introduction of Tread Mills into 
Prisons, &c. By Sir J* C. Hlppisley, Bart. 
D.O.L. &c, 8 vo. 7s. 

Observations on the Letters of C.C. 
Western, Esq. M.P. By Dorricn Giles. 
8 vo. 2s. fid. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Corn Tables, shewing the Cost of any 
Number of Quarters and Bushels, from 
Ten Shillings to Eighty Shillings per Quar- 
ter. By William Thomas Nedharn. 8vo. 
8s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Fourth Series of Sermons, in Manu- 
script Character, on Characters from Scrip- 
ture, for die Use of the younger Clergy and 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Bev. 
R. Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, 
Wilts. 

Adrastus, a Tragedy, with Amabel, or 
tqe Cornish Lover, a metrical Tale, founded 
on Fact, and other Poems, By R. C. Dal- 
las, Esq, 

Travels through Part of the United 
States and Canada, in ISIS and 1S1B. By 
John Morrison Duncan, A.B, 

A Translation of H Les Hermites en Pri- 
son,” by Mods. Jony. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency ; extracted from the 
German Correspondence of Madame Eliza- 


beth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, Mo- 
ther of the Regent : preceded by a Bio- 
graphical Notice of this Princess, with 
Notes. 

A new Edition of the Life of Dr. James 
Beattie. By Sir William Forbes. In Two 
Volumes 8vo, 

The Seventh Edition of Mr. Fairman’s 
Account of the Public Funds, with consi- 
derable Additions. The Work has been 
completely re-modelled; the Accounts of 
the different Stocks revised, corrected, and 
brought down to the present time; and a 
variety of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation added; the whole calculated to 
fiiroBha complete Manual of the Finances 
of Great Britain. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


We have* somewhere seen in some 
of the factious journals of the day, 
contemptuous remarks made upon 
the proceedings of the Session of 
Parliament* which has just been 
brought to a termination. They do 
not at all surprize us from such a 
quarter — the demagogue can find 
no interest in that which is not tur- 
bulent, and the thoughtless trifler 
must have brilliancy and bustle to 
arrest his attention. But we are 
persuaded that whoever will judge 
of the proceedings of the late ses- 
sion by what is the best criterion, 
their formed and public acts, will 
feel grateful to them for their la- 
bours, and be satisfied that much 
lias been done in an unostentatious, 
safe, and prudent manner for the 
general amelioration of our political 
state. 

' In the course of our monthly re- 
marks we have already noticed 
many of these measures, arid some 
we have from time to time reserved 
for fuller consideration, when we 
should have more ample materials 
before us. One act of particular in- 
terest to our readers, the Marriage 
Act we mean, should properly have 
been now commented on and ex- 
plained at length, but we have rea- 
sons for wishing still to postpone 
our observations on it. The bill 
for regulating the system of our 
Prisons is another very important 
measure, which demands the public 
attention most seriously, and from 
which we anticipate the best re- 
sults, if it be acted upon with a 
zealous, and enlightened spirit, as 
we have no doubt it will. So far 
as our own experience goes, there 
is spirit alive among our country 
magistracy anxious for the good re* 
gulation of every thing within their 
jurisdiction — a readiness to take 


trouble, and a liberality in the 
emancipating themselves from old 
and inveterate prejudices. Without 
the aid of the prison-bill much was 
already done in the regulation of 
gaols, and penitentiaries ; but great 
benefits will, we are confident, flow 
from the uniformity of practice 
which may now be expected in the 
treatment of prisoners all through 
the kingdom* We are as far as 
possible from giviugany encourage- 
ment to the spurious sensibility 
which has prevailed with many peo- 
ple as to our convicts, and prisoners 
committed for trial; there is some- 
thing absolutely disgusting to us in 
the extraordinary and perverted 
tenderness, which regards with far 
more consideration the burglar, than 
the innocent family, whose dwelling 
house he has invaded, and whose 
property he has plundered. But 
this feeling must not carry us into 
the other extreme — we must never 
forget that a great duty is owing to 
the unfortunate and vicious part of 
the population, not only on their 
own account, but for the sake of 
the remainder ; it is impossible too 
for any community to say how much 
of the vice of the individual may 
be attributable to the luxurious liv- 
ing, the carelessness, the selfish- 
ness, or tiie folly of other? of its 
members, who yet have not brought 
themselves within the reach of the 
law. No one can have attended 
our courts of criminal justice with* 
out feeling a perplexity of mind, 
often and almost remorseful sen- 
sations, on considering the cases 
there upon trial— ‘the ignorance and 
youth of many of the prisoners, the 
many temptations under which 
others have fallen, and the deso- 
lateness of their condition, whether 
convicted or acquitted, make one 
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almost niorr prone to pity than in- 
dignation. Mt* behoves then the 
government to take care that in 
remedying the evil it does not scat- 
ter the poison that will increase it. 
They who are committed for safe 
custody previously to trial, should, 
if innocent, come out as innocent 
as they entered, and if possible as 
free from taint on their character — 
and those who are guilty should at 
least not learn the deeper mysteries 
of vice. After trial those who are 
convicted should find in their im- 
prisonment a sever t punishment, but 
it should neither break the spirit, 
nor pollute the morals. Constant 
and healthy, though hard labour 
should generate habits of industry, 
spare diet, and a total privation of 
all stimulating liquors should inflfct, 
the sense of privation, while an ac- 
cumulating portion of the gains of 
the labour should encourage them 
in their efforts, and when released 
from prison should enable them 
€i to turn round as it were in the 
new world to which they are res- 
tored, nml save them from the ne- 
cessity of obtainining an immediate 
livelihood by fraud or violence.” 
Classification is another most im- 


portant measure — the old should 
not mix with tke young, the pro- 
ficient in vice with the young begin- 
ner, the untried prisoner wdio may 
be innocent, with the convict who 
has been proved guilty. Religious 
instruction, and religious^exercises 
are above all — to many of the pri- 
soners it will probably be the first 
time for many years that the Gos- 
pel has been preached ;* the neces- 
sary pause in their course of life, 
which the imprisonment must cre- 
ate, may be favourable in awaken- 
ing their attention — the situations 
of the Chaplains should be made 
respectable and comfortable— they 
should be filled with the most inti- 
mate sense of its importance. These 
great objects in the bill in question 
seem to have been kept in view; 
perhaps we might find* fault here 
and there with indications of that 
morbid feeling which we remarked 
on above ; but upon the whole we 
regard it as a happy symptom of 
the times, as one of those peaceful 
efforts of legislation, of which little 
or no mention will lie made in his- 
lory, but of which the effects will 
be felt every where, lastingly, add 
importantly. 


BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S SPEECH. 


We subjoin a copy of the follow- 
ing Speech of the Bishop of St. 
David’s, with which we have just 
bfceu favoured : 

The Speech of the Bishop of St* 
Duvid’s, on Wednesday , the 9fA 
of July, 1B23, on the Marquis 
of Lansdownts Motion, for the 
Second Reading of a Bill for 
giving the Elective Franchise to 
ike English Roman Catholics* 

My Loads, 

Ow the subject of the Hilts now before the 
House, it is ray misfortune to differ so wide* 


!y from my Right Reverend Brother*, who 
spoke last; and I am so far from thinking it 
illiberal and uncharitable -to oppose any fur- 
ther encroachments, of the Church of Rome 
upon the Church of England ; or to think 
and speak of that foreign Church in the 
language of our own Church Articles and 
Homilies; that 1 cannot suppress my rea- 
sons for the vote that I shall give this night 
against admitting Homan Catholics to offices 
of trust and profit, and to the Elective Fran- 
chise. My Lords, the Oath and Deofara- 
tion, which it is the object of these Bills tp 
repeal, were intended to exclude Homaii 
Catholics from offices of trust and profit, 
because the principles of their Church were 


* The Bishop of Norwich. 
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held to be inconsistent with the safety and 
tranquillity of the State. My Lords, those 
principles are precisely the same now, as 
they were at the enactment of the Oath and 
Declaration; it is the boast of that Church 
that they are so. Persons therefore pro- 
fessing those principles are as inadmissible 
to offices of trust and profit now, as they 
were formerfy. They are inadmissible to 
t hose offices, because they are incapable of 
the allegiance wlncu is due from subjects to 
their Sovereign. My Lords, they are inca- 
pable of that allegiance, because they are 
bound by a contrary allegiance to a foreign 
hoveieign. 

My Lords, the Oath, which one of these 
Bills proposes as a secuiity for a Homan 
Catholic’s allegiance, is perfectly nugatory, 
because it is superseded and nullified by the 
solemn declaration* of true obedience to the 
Pope, which he has already made, or which 
is implied in his submission to the Pope’s 
supremacy, — that supremacy' which they 
hold to be superior to the sovereignty of 
the realm. My Lords, the Romish Clergy, 
(saysRlackstone, in his chapter of Treasons) 
“ when they <iake orders, renounce their 
allegiance to their temporal Sovereign, that 
being inconsistent with their engagements 
of canonical obedience to the Pope.” By 
those engagements thev are bound to op- 
pose, to execrate, and, as far as in them 
lies, to extirpate every thing heretical, that 
is, every thing which is contrary to the re- 
ligion of the Church of Rome. 

My Lords, this principle of extirpation is 
not a dormant and obsolete principle, it is 
at this moment, in Ireland, in full and ac- 
tive operation. We have been told very 
lately, on the best authority, that the lead- 
ers of the sanguinary bands which infest 
that country, declare boldly and candidly, 
that their object is to drive the heretics out 
of the country, and to take their property. 
— *My Lords, the most elU’ctunl way to tran- 
quillize Ii eland, is, not to encourage Popery, 
but to strengthen the hands, and to increase 
the influence, of Protestantism, and at the 
same time to afford that protection to con- 
verted priests, which was granted to them 
formerly, which is absolutely necessary to 
the free exercise of their will ; and with- 
out which they are in danger of assassina- 
tion in one country, or of destitution in the 
other. It is, indeed to be hoped, that ano- 
ther session of Parliament will not be suf- 

* The Declaration made by the Romish 
Clergy at the time of taking Orders, is ad- 
ministered in the solemn form of an Oath, 
at institution to a Benefice, and again at 
consecration to a Bishopric. 


feied to pass without reviving that humane 
and beneficial Act, which /xpired on the 
24th of June, 1800, by which a provision 
was made for the subsistence of destitute 
Clergymen, who had renounced the errors of 
the Church of Rome, and were conformed 
to the Church of Ragland. 

I object, then, my Lords to (lie admission 
of Roman Catholics to offices of trust and 
profit, because the principles of their Church 
are contrary to the allegiance which is due 
from subjects to their Sovereign, and incon- 
sistent with the safety and tranquillity of the 
State. The grant oi the Elective Franchise 
would be attended with still greater incon- 
sistencies and mischiefs. My Lords, l need 
not remind your Lordships, that Parliament 
is convened by the writ of summons ex- 
pressly for the' defence of the Kingdom, and 
of the Church ; not of the Kingdom only, 
but of the Kingdom and the Church. A re- 
presentative of a Roman Catholic district, if 
true to his constituents, must, instead of de- 
fending the* Church of England, be the ad- 
vocate of measures most adverse to the 
King’s prerogative, and most hostile to the 
Protestant Religion. The Elective Fran- 
chise has been very injurious to tbe peace of 
li eland, and productive of uiauy ill conse- 
quences, especially by the subdivision of 
property which it has led to. It could not, 
indeed, do so much mischief at present in 
England, on account of the comparative 
paucity of Roman Catholics here. But the 
grant of tins important privilege would add 
greatly to their numbers, activity and influ- 
ence. And why should we, in defiance of 
the Constitution, and ot experience, pfit the 
tranquillity of England to such a hazard, and 
expose it, in any degree, to the degrading 
and demoralizing consequences, which have 
resulted from this fatal boon in lieland* ? 

My Lords, for these several reasons, l 
shall give my vote against both the Bills 
now before the House. 

* In tins year 1792, the Homan Catholics 
of Ireland petitioned the Irish Parliament 
for the Elective Franchise, proposing twenty 
pounds per annum as the qualification. The 
Petition was then refused. In the following 
year England was engaged in a war with 
France. In tint year the Petition was 
granted; and no higher qualification re- 
quired than forty shillings per annum; a 
most improvident and pernicious grant, de- 
pressing the Protestant interest, without 
conciliating the Roman Catholics, and, by 
the minute subdivision of property, produc- 
tive of political disorder, and ruinous to 
agricultural improvement. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We aje obliged to " Ebor ** for his communication. Having satisfied 
ourselves of the resectability of the source, whence the Letter in ques- 
tion was received* we inserted it without any suspicion that it had already 
and so tong since been sent by the same hand to another Periodical Pub- 
lication. Whether the document which it contained be authentic or not, 
the form itself, as far at least as the strength of expression is contained, 
u familiar to most persons conversant with the Romish Church.-— *Vide 
Hen. Spelmanni Glo&sarium, in verbo, Excommunicativ, p. 20o. 

We are no less interested than *' W. X . IV* in the subject on which 
be> writes ; it is confessedly one of the first importance ; but we are fearful 
that the plan which he proposes would meet with insurmountable obsta- 
cles. We must be content to look for success, under the Divine blessing, 
to the exertions at present making by the Clergy and Laity, both collec- 
tively and individually. Much has already been done, and is still doing ; 
and we have reason to hope, that the progress in religious education, 
though gradual, is yet sure, and already more extensive than onr Corres- 
pondent supposes. 

■ on 1 Cor. v. £, 10, 11, has been received and is under consi- 
deration. 

L, £/. G. B. Cler. Kant, Sabrinus, and Afr. William Turner have also 
been received. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON TUP. PREPARATION FOR THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. 

1 Con. \\. 

Tilt Jet a man examine himself, and so Id 
him eat of that bread and diink of that 
cup. 

If we couple this injunction of the 
Apostle, with these other passages, 
I will wash • my hands in innocency , 
end so will I go to thine altar ; and 
if thou bring thy gift to the altar , 
and t/u re rememberest that thy bro- 
ther hath ought against thee , leave 
there thy gift before the altar , and 
go thy way, first be reconciled to 
thy brother , and then come and 
offer thy gijt , we shall have, in a 
short compass, the whole substance 
of what is delivered in the Scrip- 
tures, either in the way of applica- 
tion or express command, relative 
to the requisite preparation on out- 
part for a due and effectual recep- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. This is 
a consideration well worthy of our 
attention. For whatever is less 
than is required in these passages, 
is plainly not enough ; whatever is 
more, is not so necessary as to be 
absolutely binding on every Chris* 
tian. 

Another point is vefy observable. 
In all these passages the duty is 
assumed to be necessary, and al- 
ready acknowledged as such. There 
is no pains taken to prove that the 
servant of the Lord should come to 
the altar — should offer his gift — 
should eat of the bread and drink 
oftlie«cup. The duty itself, and a, 
readiness on the part of every inau 
Remembrancer, No. 57. 


to comply with it, are taken for 
granted; and the sole object of the 
declaration of the Psalmist, and the 
admonition of our blessed Lord, 
and the injunction of the Apostle, 
is to provide that the duty be pro* 
perly performed. 

Neither is the manner of the ex- 
pression such as might be consider- 
ed, by the fearful, in the light of a 
barrier in their way to the Lord’s 
table. It is not said, (to turn the 
declaration of the Psalmist into an 
admonition,) " Wash thine hands 
in innocency, or else go not to the 
altar; be reconciled to thy brother, 
or offer not thy gift ; examine thy- 
self, or eat not of the bread, nor 
drink of the cup but the style is 
so graciously adapted to our infir- 
mities, that we receive from our 
Lord, and his Apostle, our admo- 
nition and invitation in the same 
breath ; and are no sooner remind- 
ed by the Psalmist of our duty, 
than encouraged by his pious reso- 
lution to enter on its performance. 

Let us consider, then, the three 
passages already adduced, in their 
order. 

“ I will wash my hands in in- 
nocency, ** says the Psalmist, u and 
so will 1 go to thine altar/' 

€t I will wash my hands in in - 
nocmcyfi The expression is plainly 
figurative; aud therefore, to ascer- 
tain its meaning, we must have re- 
course to the context. 

“ He thou my judge, O lard* 
for I have walked innocently; I 
have not dwelt — associated and 
# 3 U 
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taken up my voluntary abode— 
with vain persons; neither will I 
have ftllomlkp with the deceitful . 
Lord , I have loved the habitation 
of thy, house , and the place where 
thine honour dwellcth . Examine 
me, O Lord , and prove me: try out 
my reins aftd my heart . For thy 
loving-kindness is ever before mine 
eyes, and I wilt walk in thy truth ; 
yea, I will walk innocently : 0 de- 
liver me, and he merciful unto me. 
My foot standeth right, I will 
praise the Lord in the congrega- 
tions , n 

Now this is plainly the language 
of a man accustomed to keep a 
watch over his thoughts, and words, 
and actions ; and, at the time when 
this psalm was written, ujnstained 
by any gross, and certainly indulg- 
ing in no known and habitual sin ; 
not exempt from the infirmities and 
sinful inclinations of our corrupt 
nature, and therefore needing the 
merciful forgiveness of the Almighty 
through the great propitiatory sa- 
crifice of Christ ; and vet habit- 
ually intent on doing to the utmost 
of his power the whole will of God* 
It is thu^, therefore, that 1 would 
paraphrase the passage. " l will 
wash my hands in innocency , O 
Lord.” I will, by thy grace, ab- 
stain from the commission of evil ; 
the general tenor of my life shall 
be good, and agreeable to thy holy 
law; and in this sincere and ha- 
bitual, though, as it must ever be, 
imperfect righteousness, J will go 
to thine altar — not trusting in my 
righteousness, though striving daily 
to be clothed and adorned there- 
with, but “ coming,” as he else- 
where piously and humbly ex- 
pressed himself, “ even upon the 
multitude of thy mercy . u 

From these words then of the 
Psalmist, we learn this important 
truth, that one necessary prepara- 
tion for the table of the Lord is a 
course of habitual holiness — sin- 
cerely and steadily pursued, or, 
; where unhappily departed from, 
Utterly bewailed, and speedily re* 
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sumed with an increase of vigour 
and delight. But what, after all, is 
this, but what every Christian is 
bound by liis very name to endea- 
vour after 1 what would have been 
expected from him, though the 
Lord's Supper had never been in- 
stituted ? The garment of* habitual 
holiness becomes indeed the table 
of the Lord; but it is not peculiar 
to this table; it must clothe and 
adorn the true Christian In a greater 
or less degree, at all times, and in 
all places. 

The duty then required of every 
communicant, to live sincerely, and 
to the utmost of his power, in the 
fear of God and his commandments, 
can never he a plea for his absence 
from the table of his Lord, espe- 
cially when he takes into his consi- 
deration that flic spiritual streugth 
therein received would be an espe- 
cial means of enabling him to live 
in this fear. 

Let us pass next to the admoni- 
tion of our blessed Lord. 

If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar , and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath ought against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar , 
and go -thy way : first be reconciled 
to thy bi other, and then come and 
offer thy gift. 

Now this is a plain admonition 
to the duty of mutual forgiveness. 
Approach not the table of the Lord 
in malice ; forgive from the bottom 
of your heart all who have injured 
or offended you ; and “ be ready 
to ask forgiveness of, and make a 
recompense to all, whom you may 
yourselves have injured or offend- 
ed ; be in charity with all men” 
But may we qot here again ask, Is 
this frame of mind peculiar to the 
table of the Lord ? Is charity to be 
exercised on no other occasion ? Is 
it not required generally of every 
Christian? Do we not twice every 
day profess that we are ifc charity 
with all men, when kneeling on our 
knees befere Him who readeth the 
heart, we say, “ forgive us our 
trespasses > as we forgive them that 
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trespass against us” The obliga- 
tion, then, that every communicant 
is evidently under to reeompence 
his offended and forgive his offend- 
ing brother, can be no reason for 
his " wilfully abstaining from the 
Lord's table , ” for this by his own 
confession he practises, or is bound, 
as a Christian, to practise every day 
of his life. There may be more to 
call forth the expression of his cha- 
rity at the *table of Him who was 
the perfection of charity ; but still 
this is but an intenser feeling, and a 
brighter display of that same grace 
which must ever be the daily inmate 
of the Christian’s heart, whether he 
communicates or not. 

Hitherto, then, we have found no 
duty that is not equally binding on 
the Christian generally, as on the 
communicant particularly. It be- 
comes every man to strive, by God’s 
grace, to live holily and charitably. 
He may, on the ground of these 
required duties, refuse the gracious 
invitation of his Lord, to kneel as a 
guest at his table ; but, on the same 
ground, he must consent (most 
fearful alternative !) to forfeit his 
claim to the name here, and the 
everlasting reward of a Christian 
hereafter. 

There is, however, another pas- 
sage still remaining for our consi- 
deration — the injunction of the 
Apostle in the text ; and this will 
probably supply that particular duty 
of which we are in search: a duty 
appropriate to the Lord’s Supper ; 
and, when joined to those other 
more general duties already noticed, 
completing that preparation requir- 
ed of the communicant, and acctqrt- 
alde through Christ in the sight of 
*God. 

\ t( Let a man examine himself , and 
so let him eat of this bread and drink 
of this cupS* 

The occasion of .the Apostle’s 
writing his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, was ty Correct certain abuses 
that had come to his knowledge, 
affecting their faith, their morals, 
$ud Iheir discipline. With this view 


he condemns those divisions that 
were so sadly rending their Church, 
and persuades to uYnt /. He states 
fully the glorious foundation of the 
Christian’s faith, as exhibiteddn his 
own preaching. “ We preach Christ 
crucified .” He boldly claims for 
himself and other authorized minis- 
ters and stewards of the mysteries 
ol God, the honour due unto their 
holy calling. He severely inveighs 
against the impure, yea, in one in- 
stance, incestuous conduct, of the 
Corinthians. He touches on other 
points of local or minor import- 
ance, interspersing the whole with 
passages full of wholesome warning, 
instruction, and comfort; and then 
comes to the distinct consideration 
of the .Lord's Supper; and that 
particular duty connected with this 
supper, which the Corinthians had 
so sadly overlooked. What then 
was this duty? In what had the 
Corinthians failed ? I mean not as 
Christians in their general charac- 
ter ; for their several failures in this 
respect the Apostle had already 
noted ; but as communicants in par- 
ticular. " He that cateth and drink - 
cth unworthily f as the Corinthians 
hnd plainly done, ** eat elli and drink - 
cf/f,’' saith the Apostle, “ damnation 
to himself; not discerning the Lord > s 
body .” He provokes, by his un- 
worthy reception of the Holy Sup- 
per, the displeasure of God, which 
had already manifested itself in the 
infliction on many amongst them of 
weakness, sickness, and death. And 
what was the particular fault of 
which they had herein been guilty ? 
In what did their sacramental uu- 
worthiness, as distinct from every 
other part of their conduct, consist ? 
Plainly in their want of discerning^ 
the Lord's body in the ordinance of 
his Supper. They did not consider 
the holiness and community of lhc 
repast— but in eating every one 
took before another his own supper 
— without waiting for or participat- 
ing with his brethren ; and one was 
hungry , and left without his por- 
tion ; and another was drunken , uud 
3 u a 
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satisfied to abundance; they did 
not spiritually, with the eye 6f 
faith, discern, under the sacramen- 
tal emblems the body of the Lord ; 
neither did they consider those etn. 
blenis of bread ami wine to be the 
appointed memorials and represen. 
tatives of his body broken, and his 
blood poured out, and the means 
of spiritually conveying to their 
souls that food whereby the Chris- 
tian lives holily now, or can live for 
ever hereafter. It was in tins their 
ignorance of the very nature of the 
Lord’s Supper that the un worthiness 
of the Corinthians consisted ; and 
it was to bring them to a right sense 
of this that the judgments of the 
Lord were graciously sent forth ; 
(“for when we” Christians, saith 
the Apostle, “ are ' thus “ judged , 
we are chastened of the Lord , that 
we should not he condemned with 
the world ”) — and this injunction 
delivered by the Apostle, “ Let a 
man examine himself , and so let him 
eat of this 6 read , and drink of this 
cup let him that would partake 
of the Lord's Supper examine him- 
self, as to the nature and benefits 
of that holy aud most blessed feast, 
and so — having approved himself, 
as rightly discerning the Lord's 
body therein spiritually represented 
aud conveyed, let him “ eat of this 
bread , and drink of this cup” 

In thus limiting, however, the 
meaning of the Apostle, let me not 
be inisundei stood. Examination, in 
its most extended sense, is the duty 
of every communicant: it is his 
duty, in the admirable summary of 
our Church, to “ examine himself, 
whether he repent him truly of his 
former sins, stedfastly purposing to 
lead a new life , have a lively faith 
in Gods mercy through Christ , 
with a thankful remembrance of his 
death , and be in charity with all 
men” Hut still this is an examina- 
tion which he is equally bound at 
other times jo institute. When in 
obedience to the invitation and 
Command of his Lord, he would thus 
ill faith, in penitence, in charity, and 
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the deepest humility partake of the 
Lord's Supper, he must, as a dis- 
tinct head of enquiry, examine into 
the nature and intention of this 
holy ordinauce. The Lord’s Sup- 
per is emphatically the feast of the 
atonement : and on this atonement 
must his thoughts be fixed — in- 
tently fixed, till at the awful and 
most blessed moment of communi- 
cating he may, in the expressive 
language of Scripture, *' eat of the 
flesh, and drink of the blood, of the 
Son of Man," 

The duty then of a communicant 
divides itself into two branches : his 
general duty as a Christian ; his 
peculiar duty at the approach and 
during the time of communicating. 

As a Christian, generally, it is 
his duty to follow after righteous- 
ness, godliness, faith, love, pati- 
ence, meekness. “ I tv ill wash my 
hands in innocency , and so will I go 
to the altar,* 9 

As a Christian, generally, he must 
put on charity , which is the bond of 
perfectness, forbearing and forgiv- 
ing, even as God for Christ’s sake 
has forgiven him. Ere lie kneels a* 
the altar and oilers his gift of gra- 
titude and love to his most merciful 
Redeemer, he must-have remember- 
ed himself, and been reconciled to 
his brother. 

As a communicant particularly, 
about to perform a particular act of 
Christian duty, that respects the 
sacramental communion of his Sa- 
viour’s body and blood, he must 
have thoroughly rooted out of his 
heart every other reliance than what 
is placed in the atoning merits of 
the Redeemer ; lie must have duly 
meditated on the exceeding great- 
ness of his Redeemer’s love, and 
tive bitterness — but to liis redeemed 
the blessedness, of his death and 
passion — and, as he kneels before 
the altar, he must behold, through 
faith, in the consecrated elements 
of bread and wine, t4e appointed 
memorials and representatives of his 
Redeemer’s crucified body and out- 
poured blood, and the means of 
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spiritually conveying to his soul all 
those benefits which God hath in 
his mercy attached unto them. 

He examines himself , as habitually 
on other points of general obliga- 
tion, so especially on whatever re- 
lates to the nature and intention of 
the Lord J s Supper, and so eats of 
that bread , and drinks of that cup . 

Much has been said of the pressure 
and distraction of worldly business, 
as of ilse!f*a bar to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, from its interfering with the pre- 
paration necessary for its due recep- 
tion. Were this really the case, 
a Christian might well pause, ere 
he engaged in any worldly busi- 
ness : for of how rich a blessing 
would he theu be depriving himself? 
But it is not so : l would rather 
use the very pressure and dis- 
traction of business as an argument 
for a more regular and frequent re- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper, on 
the ground that the greater the 
temptation to go astray, 4;he more 
need is there of the divine grace, to 
keep ourselves in the right path : the 
more the mind is necessarily fixed 
on earth, the more often should it 
be raised on the wings of faith and 
hope to heaven — the more it is dis- 
tracted with the cares and troubles 
of the world, the more gladly 
should it fly to the altar of Cod, 
and be at rest. All business must 
be either honest or not : if honest, 
it is a part of your Christian duty 
to engage in it; if not, it is your 
.duly to make it so, or to forsake 
it; if it is excessive through your own 
covetousness, you must moderate it; 
if through necessity, then in bearing 
in it you are still but doing your duty. 
A man does not cease to be a Chris- 
tian when, according to God’s own 
appointment, lie takes an honest 
&nd active part in the common em- 
ploy mentis of the world, working 
with his hands the thing that is 
good 9 that he may have to give to 
him that needs; and, if he does 
not cease to be a Christian, where- 
fore should he think himself shut 
out from that which is the distin- 


guishing badge and comfort of a 
Christian ? lie may not have leisure 
to go through a set /form of self- 
examination ; a long exercise of 
fasting and prayer; a continued 
meditation on the benefits of his 
Saviour’s death and passion, and the 
nature of that holy ordinance which 
commemorates it ; but this, however 
beneficial, is not necessary lo a due 
reception of the Lord’s Supper : it 
may become well the piety and lei- 
sure of a few ; but the piety and 
devotion of the few must not be 
made the standard of duty for the 
many. \\ here a man’s life is regu-, 
lar, and his heart “ standeth right,” 
it is not the length of preparation, 
no more than the length of prayers, 
that Gad regards, lie that morn- 
ing and evening, and through the 
day, is accustomed to commend 
himself, and all that belongs to him, 
to the care and protection of God 
— that behaves himself kindly — 
judges tenderly — speaks truly — 
deals honestly— lives usefully, and, 
where he falls into sin and error, re- 
pents sincerely, and humbly prays 
to be forgiven for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; he that is in 
charily with his neighbours, and la- 
bours in private and in public to 
have a conscience, void of offence 
towards God and towards men— he 
that, as the stated periods come 
round, when the table of the Lord 
is decked, and his guests invited, 
makes mention of them in his daily 
prayers — looks forward to the com- 
fort of being present thereat, and 
implores the Almighty to accept 
him, though all unworthy, for the 
sake of his beloved Son — and* as 
he kneels at the holy table, medi- 
tates more intently on his Saviour’s 
death and passion, and beholds in 
the broken bread and out-poured 
wine the sacramental emblems of 
his Saviour’s body and blood, the 
means whereby he receives the same, 
and a pledge to assure him thereof: 
he is assuredly cloathed in that wed- 
ding garment which God forChrist’s 
sake will be pleased to accept: and 
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shall enter in, and partake of the 
true -and spiritual feast to his great 
and endless cVnifort. 

Strive then to live as Christians, 
and put your fervent trust in your 
Redeemer, and then however un- 
worthy, you may yet feel yourselves 
to be of so high a blessing as the 
communion of your Saviour’s body 
and blood, you yet can be in no 
danger of receiving unworthily. 
Have but a hearty desire to conic, 
and half your difficulties are vanish- 
ed. Every man must, after all, de- 
cide between God and his own con- 
science, on the degree of prepara- 
tion that he can give or may re- 
quire ; but that which alone is es- 
sential, is an earnest and habitual 
endeavour, by the grace of God, to 
lead a holy life — sincere repentance, 
unfeigned charity, entire reliance on 


the atoning merits of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and a belief that the 
benefits of those merits will be more 
especially conveyed under the sa- 
cramental emblems of the bread and 
wine. 

Be then no longer faithless, but 
believing — no longer fearful, but 
emboldened in humility — no longer 
heedless of the repeated calls of 
God by the mouth of his ministers 
— no longer indifferent to the dig- 
nity and blessedness of that supper 
whereuto you are so lovingly iuvited 
—no longer negligent of the strong 
and endearing obligations under 
which you are bound to come, but 
obedient to the Lord in all things, 
that of the Lord you may receive 
the reward oj' the inheritance . 

C w 
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Gen. xliii. It. 1 Sam. ix. J. 

This day we all dined at Consul 
Hasting’s house, and after dinner 
went to wait upon Ostan, the Bassa 
of Tripoli ; having first sent our 
present, as the manner is amongst 
the-Turks, to procure a favourable 
reception. 

It is counted uncivil to visit in 
this country without an offering in 
hand. All great men expect it, as 
a kind of tribute due to their cha- 
racter and authority, and look upon 
themselves as affronted, and indeed 
discarded, when this compliment is 
omitted. Even in familiar visits 
amongst inferior people, you shall 
seldom have them come without 
bringing a Bower, or an orange, or 
some other such token of their re- 
spect to the person visited ; the 
Turks, in this point, keeping np 
the ancient oriental custom, hinted 
at in 1 Sam f ix. 7. f< But , behold , if 
we go” says Saul, u what shall 
we bring the manl” and in Jacob’s 
advice to his children, t( take of the 
fre§t fruits in the land in your ves* 


sels f and carry down the man y 
present f &e. — Maundrell. 

Ezek. xxvi. 14. 

Within a bow-shot of the river 
Casimeer, is a kane, or inn, of the 
same name, from which, keeping 
near the sea side, you arrive in an 
hour at Tyre. This city, standing 
on the sea upon a peninsula, pro- 
mises at a distance something very 
magnificent. But when you come 
to it you find no similitude of that 
glory, for which it was so renowned 
in ancient times, and which the 
Prophet Ezekiel describes. On 
the north side it has an old Turkish 
ungarrisoned castle ; besides which, 
you see nothing here but a mere 
Babel of broken walls, pillars, 
vaults, &c. ; there being not so 
much as one entire house left. Its 
present inhabitants are only a few 
poor wretches, harbouring them- 
selves in vaults, and subsisting 
chiefly upon fishing, who seem to 
be preserved in this place by divine 
Providence, as a visible argument 
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liow God had fulfilled his word con- 
cerning Tyre, “ I will make thee 
like the top of a rock ; thou shalt 
be a place to spread nets upon ; 
thou shalt be built no more"— The 
* same • 

Psal. cxxix. G. 

All theft occurred to us new in 
three days’ travels, was a particular 
way used by the country people in 
gathering their corn, it being now 
harvest time. They plucked it up 
by handfuls from the roots, leaving 
the most fruitful fields as naked as 
if nothing had ever grown on them. 
This was the practice in all places 
of the east that 1 have seen ; and 
the reason is, that they may Jose 
none of the straw, which is gene* 
rally very short, and necessary for 
the sustenance of their cattle, no 
hay being here made. I mention 
this because it seems to give light 
to that expression of the Psalmist, 

which withereth , afore it be 
plucked up." — The same. 

Matt. x. 4 2. 

‘^Kiuicatodrali, being near the 
river, is amply supplied with water. 
Most villages in this tract of coun- 
try have public wells and tanks, 
where the pilgrim and his cattle are 
sure of finding abundance, except in 
dry seasons ; and then some indivi- 
dual generally alleviates the failure, 
by placing a person to dispense 
water gratis from a temporary re- 
ceptacle. On our Saviour’s words, 

‘ Whosoever shall give you a cup 
of water to drink 9 in my name, ve- 
rily / say unto you he shall not lose 
his reward / Harmer justly re- 
marks, that * the general thought is 
plain to every reader ; that no ser- 
vice performed to a disciple of 
Christ, out of love to his master, 
though comparatively small, should 
pass away unrewarded : but those 
in more temperate climates, are 
sometimes ready to think that the 
instance our Lord mentions, is of too 
trifling a nature. It certainly would 
not be so now to an inhabitant of 
the east; nor did it then, we have 


reason to believe, appear in that 
light to them, to whom he immedi- 
ately made that, declaration; a 
cup of cold water is to them a re- 
freshment not unworthy of accept- 
ance.” To this Dr. Clarke adds a 
farther illustration, that ‘ it appears 
from the most authentic information, 
the Hindoos go sometimes a great 
way to fetch water ; and then boil 
it, that it may not be hurtful to tra- 
vellers who are hot; after this they 
stand from morning till night in 
some great road, where there is nei- 
ther pit nor rivulet, and offer it, in 
honour of their gods , to he drunk 
by the passengers. This necessary 
work of charity in those countries, 
seems to have been practised among 
the more pious and humane Jews ; 
and our Lord assures them, that if 
they do this in his name, they shall 
not Jose their reward. This one 
circumstance of the Hindoos offer- 
ing the water to the fatigued pas- 
sengers in honour of their gods , is 
a better illustration of our Lord’s 
words, than all the collections of 
Harmer upon the subject.” Forbes s 
Oriental Memoirs. 

Exod. x. 13 — 15. 

“ Soon after my arrival at Baroche, 

I saw a flight of locusts extending 
above a mile in length, and half as 
much in breadth ; they appeared, 
as the sun was in the meridian, like 
a black cloud at a distance ; as 
they approached, the density of the 
host obscured the solar rays, cast 
an awful gloom, like that of an 
eclipse, over the garden, and caused 
a noise like the rushing of a torrent* 
They were near an hour in passing 
over our little territory ; I need not 
say with what an anxious eye we 
marked their progress, fearful least 
the delicacies of our garden should 
allure them to a repast. We pick- 
ed up a few stragglers, but the main 
body took a westerly direction, and 
without settling in the country most 
probably perished Hi the gulph of 
Cambay. A few mouths afterwards 
a much larger army alighted on the 
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opposite coast of the Nerbudda, de- 
stroyed every vegetable production 
throughout tl^e o^clasecn pergunna, 
and gave the whole country the ap- 
pearance of having been burnt. 
Each <>f these flights was brought 
by an east wind, from whence I 
cannot say : they completely rcalr* 
zed the picture so affcctingly re- 
cotrded in Holy Writ. (t The Lord 
brought an east wind all night upon 
the land of Egypt; and when it was 
i morning the locusts were brought , 
and went over all the land , and 
rested in all the coasts of Egypt; 
very grievous were they ; for they 
covered the face of the whole earthy 
so that the land tons darkened^ and 
they did eat every herb of the land , 
and all the fruit of the trees y and 
there remained not any green thing 
on the trees , or on the herbs of the 
field throughout all the land of 
Egypt," The same . 


Deut. xi. 3, \. 

“ On the halcana, or harbinger, 
arriving at a village with an intima- 
tion that a man of consequence is 
on his way thither, a proclamation 
is issued to repair the road as far 
as the next village, and so in conti- 
nuance. In a light soil it is a work 
of no great expense, and soon ac- 
complished. This established cus- 
tom elucidates a beautiful passage 
in the evangelical prophecy respect- 
ing the corning of the Messiah, pre- 
ceded by John the Baptist, as a 
harbinger, in the spirit and power 
of Elias, to “ prepare the way of the 
Lord , and make his paths straight ; 
when every valley was to be exalted , 
and every mountain and hill to be 
made low; and the crooked to be 
made straight , and the rough plan s 
plain.” The same . 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 20. — Henry the Third. 

At an early period of its history 
England nad acquired the character 
of a. liberal contributor to the Papal 
treasury. In the reign of Henry 
the Third, her good will and her ca- 
pacity were tried to the utmost. 
New and exorbitant demands were 
made upon all classes of the com- 
munity ; and a grudging and reluc- 
tant compliance became more com- 
mon than a resolute refusal. 

The first claim was of a very ex- 
tensive nature, and urged upon very 
extraordinary grounds. A council 
was held at Westminster, in the 
year 122t>, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a communication from the 
Pope. His letters were presented 
to the assembly by Otto, a Nuncio, 
who had been despatched on this 
especial service ; and the clergy and 
laity of England were gravely as- 
sured by the Pope that the corrup- 
tion and venality of the Apostolic 
See were not less notorious than 


disgraceful — covetousness had been 
pronounced the root of all evil ; and 
to the scandal and infamy of the 
Church, no business could be trans- 
acted at Borne without an immense 
outlay in money and presents. The 
cause of this dishonourable conduct 
was poverty ; and it became the 
duty of affectionate children to re- 
lieve the poverty of their mother. 
Deprived of the presents which 
good men bestowed upon her, Rome 
w ould be in want even of the neces- 
saries of life ; a condition by no 
means ' suited to her dignity and 
rank. To remedy these, evils, the 
Pope, with the advice of his Cardi- 
nals, ha<l devised a plan by which 
Christians might rescue their mo- 
ther from disgrace, and obtain re- 
dress from the Court of Rome, 
without having recourse to bribes. 
He proposed that every Cathedral 
Church should give up two Pre- 
bends, or the value of them, oue 
from the funds of the Bishop, and 
the oilier from those of the Chap- 
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ters — and that in every monastery in 
which the Abbot and the Monks 
had separate endowments, the Monks 
should contribute one brother’s por- 
- tion, and the Abbot a similar sum. 
This modest proposal was met by 
saying that the consent of the King 
and ofalf the Prelates must, be ob- 
tained, before so important a point 
could be adjusted. The King’s con- 
sent, was peremptorily refused. An 
adjourned council was afterwards 
held by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and at the suggestion of the 
Prince himself, the Pope was told 
that his plan affected the whole of* 
Christendom, and ought not to be 
Iried in an extreme corner of the 
world until an example had been set 
by other nations. 

There was no immediate prospect 
of such an event. The French 
Clergy, to whom the same notable 
expedient had been recommended 
by the same cogent reasoning, 
bad given a very becoming reply. 
An Archbishop answered, that on 
no account could they consent to 
be depiivcd of those friends at the 
Court of Rome, on whom their pre- 
sents were so effectually bestowed. 
Others objected lhat these Roman 
Prebendaries would be so many 
nuncios in every Diocese, to pro- 
nounce the Pope’s decrees, and ex- 
act liis pretended dues ; that they 
would claim a right of voting at 
elections, and ultimately throw the 
choice of all ecclesiastical officers 
into the hands of their peculiar pa- 
tfon ; that the wealth thus demanded 
would make the coin tiers of Rome 
richer than the kings of other coun- 
tries ; and as riches naturally engen- 
der pride, they would be more and 
more indisposed to the fatigues of 
business ; and suitors, w ho were now, 
even after the payment of their mo- 
ney, detained for an unreasonable 
time, might, for the future, lie down 
and die in the gates of Rome. It 
was hardly possible, they said, to 
satisfy the demands of covetous, 
ness, and the gifts which were 
now conferred upon the courtiers 
Rem km bra n c fu*, No. r>7. 


themselves would he requited, on 
the new plan, for their dependents. 
Lastly, much riches v/ould madden 
Rome, seditions and civil war would 
prevail, and the city would he over- 
whelmed by those tumults and broils 
of which it. had already witnessed 
the approach. In conclusion, the 
Pope was reminded that universal 
oppression might produce a general 
revolt ; and the consideration of his 
request was postponed until such 
time as the Empire, and other na- 
tions had consented to it. 

In the year 12*29, another, and a 
more successful demand was made 
upon the English Clergy. The Pope 
declared war against the Emperor 
of (ieimany, and demanded a tenth 
of all tire moveables in England to 
assist him in defraying the cost of 
his enterprizc. A council both lay 
and ecclesiastical was held at West- 
minster ; and the King conceiving 
himself to he bound to the Pope* by 
his coronation oath, listened in si- 
lence to the letters from Rome. Not 
so the Barons; they declared una- 
nimously that their lay-fees should 
not be put under subjection to the 
Pope ; and the Bishops and Abbots 
were only prevented by fear of ex- 
communication from joining in this 
wise reply. Their timidity was se- 
verely punished. Calculating upon 
a very moderate composition, tliev 
were informed, to their no smail 
surprise, that the full value of all 
their goods, rents, grain, stock, ob- 
lations, and tithes, should be ac- 
counted for without the most (ri- 
fling deduction. The assessment 
by which the King received his fif- 
teenths and twentieths was set 
aside, as incorrect and obsolete. 
Excommunication was denounced 
against all who w ere guilty of delay 
or subtraction. The Prelates and 
Abbots were requited to advance 
the whole sum that had been charged 
upon their respective dioceses and 
churches, and to repay themselves 
as they could by the tenths. Prompt 
payment was urged on account of 
the urgent wants of the Pope, The 
3 X 
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chalices and other valuables em- 
ployed in clique service, were sold 
or pawned, -The nuncio was ac- 
companied by money-lenders, who 
advanced the requisite sums to the 
Bishops, and repaid themselves by 
a ruinous usury. The land was 
filled with general though secret 
maledictions ; and with prayers that 
the tribute so unmercifully extorted 
might prove of no benefit to the ex- 
tortioners. The Earl of Chester 
was the only person who withstood 
ihese oppressions. He declared 
that his territory was and should 
continue free. And although Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
set him an example of submis- 
sion, he would not permit a single 
clergyman residing upon his estate 
1o pay the required tenth. Matthew' 
Paris, who gives us these instructive 
particulars, seems to feel an honest 
pride in adding, that the subsidy 
was of great use to the Pope, and 
enabled him to gain important ad- 
vantages over his Imperial enemy. 

After an interval of two years, 
farther supplies were required, and 
so ill was the applic atic.n relished, 
that a conspiracy was set on foot 
to resist it. Letters woe written 
to the principal clergy, set tin" forth 
the tyranny and exaction* of Rome, 
the seizure of presentations, the 
ejection of clerks, and other kin- 
dred enormities. In consequence of 
which, it had been determined that 
the agents of the Pope should re- 
ceive no encouragement, or protec- 
lion ; and the goods of every one 
who harboured them would be de- 
stroyed. A bapd of armed men 
seized some granaries belonging to 
the Romans , and sold the corn at 
a reasonable price to the neigh- 
hours, or distributed it gratis to the 
poor; the soldiers who were sent 
against these offenders suffered them 
to escape unmolested, and the inuo- 
cuous thunder ofaiwxeominmiicatioii 
was the only punishment which they 
incurred. The practice of course in- 
creased. It extended gradually over 
the greater part of England, The 
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money which it produced was di- 
vided among the poor. The Ro- 
mans were afraid to complain, and 
the civil power must evidently have 
winked at the proceeding. At 
length a remonstrance from Rome 
roused the king from his vcutrality. 
Inquisitions were set on foot in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. The 
offenders were found to consist of 
many men of many ranks. Bishops 
and king’s chaplains, archdeacons, 
deans, sheriffs, and sheriff's- officers, 
were directly or indirectly implicated. 
The mass ot the more notorious of- 
fenders were thrown into prison, 
and the leaders were required to re- 
pair to Rome for absolution. This 
punishment w as certainly very leni- 
ent, and it is the only circumstance 
connected with these transactions 
which redounds to the credit of the 
Pope. 

Another very prolific source of 
wealth to the court of Rome was the 
Crusades. The Franciscans, Mino- 
rites, and other preaching friars, of 
whom a more particular account will 
be given hereafter, had just arrived 
in England. They rekindled consi- 
derable zeal for the once popular 
crusades. Indulgences and pardons 
were promised to every one who 
would assume the badge of the 
cross, and great multitudes, op- 
pressed by debt, or conscience 
stricken at sin, enlisted in the army 
of the Faith. But Crusaders were 
not the objects which the agents of 
Rome desired. Their hearers were 
persuaded to take the cross over 
night, that they might be persuaded 
to purchase a discharge in the morn- 
ing. And so frequently was this 
experiment repeated, so impru- 
dently were its various stages hur- 
ried on, that the common people at 
length discovered the cheat. -Many 
of them had fully intended to join 
the Crusaders; and looked upon the 
march to Palestine as a deliverance 
from oppression and poverty. Theft 
desires were not obtained. They 
were blamed for their unwillingness 
to compound with the friars who 
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had enlisted them for the cross ; 
their 'personal services weic re- 
jected witli disdain ; and money in 
some shape or other they would 
probably have been compelled to 
pay, had not their stock and their 
credit bsen alike exhausted. The 
usurers, Italian bunkers, called 
Cauvsini, who were in close and 
suspicious connection with the court 
of Rome, *arc loaded with no small 
poll ion of the historian’s reproaches. 
They gradually acquired influence 
over all ranks of the community, 
and became the only holdeis of coin 
and treas ire. Much of the invec- 
tive against them may be attributed 
to envy and ignorance. Bui as the 
tenths and other exactions of the 
church of Rome were payments to 
which the people had not the power 
of objecting, and as these payments 
could only be e fleeted by borrowing 
from the agents of the Pope, the 
outcry against usury was better 
founded than it generally is. 

The result of these combined and 
multiplied oppressions is thus de- 
scribed by Matthew Paris. Simony 
was cimnitted without shame or 
scruple. Usurers on various pre- 
tences pillaged the people. Charity 
expired, liberty wasted away, re- 
ligion was trampled under foot and 
despised* Illiterate and worthless 
persons armed with bulls from 


Rome, and threatening every one 
who opposed them with excommu- 
nication, hesitated not to seize the 
property which our pious ancestors 
had devoted to the support of the 
religious, the poor, ami the stranger. 
Even domestic jurisdiction was 
set aside by a writ of special pri- 
vilege from the Pope himself. Ex 
actions were made and enforced in 
the most imperious and unrelenting 
manner. Hospitality wasnohmgei 
exercised. Immoral, abject, crafty 
rnen, pi colors, and fanners of the 
Romans were in possession oi 
wealth that had been forme ily be- 
stowed upon proper objects. And 
all that was precious or useful in 
the land was remitted to luxurious 
aud haughty foreigners, who feasted 
in distant countries upon the patri- 
mony of the cross. On every side 
was heart- felt- grief; tears and sigh v 
and sobs prevailed, and men wished 
to die rather lhan suffer and wit 
ness such misery. “ England, the 
queen of nations, is brought under 
tribute ! .She is trodden upon by 
the ignoble, and become a prey to 
the degenerate. Her many crimes 
have brought it oil. She suffer* un- 
der the anger of Him who malu th 
I he hypocrite to reign, and the tyrant 
to domineer, oil account of the sins 
of his people." 


ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


Some Account of the Life , Sfc. of 
the Pious and Virtuous Arthur 
Lord Capcl , Baron of Uadham \ 

This honourable person ought to he eter- 
nized for his endeavours, constancy, and 
perseverance in the royal cause, first to 
the parting with Ins vast estate, being 
sequestered for his loyalty, and afterward 

* From a small and scarce volume, en- 
titled, *< Excellent contemplations, divine 
and moral, written by the magnanimous 
and truly loyal Arthur, Lord Capcl, Baron 
of Hadham; together with some account 
of UU life, &c.” London. 1683 . 


with his life, so that he may be rightly 
termed, the flower o* Kuglr n fidelity, 
and his name ought to be ev«*i lumotiialily 
mentioned according to that of the Psalm- 
ist, Psulm cxii. 6. The righteous shall In: 
had tu cua f anting remaebrancc. 

He was son and heir to Sir Arthur La- 
pel, of Hadham-Hall, in Hertfordshire, a 
gentleman of a great estate, one who fol- 
lowed the old mode of our nation, kept a 
bountiful house, and shewed forth ins faith 
by his works, extending his charity in such 
abundant manner to the poor that he was 
hicad to the litingiy, drink to the thirsty, 
eyes to the blind, and l^gs, to the lame, 
and might bo justly styled gnat Almoner 
to the King of Kings, Uonceriung the. 
3x2 
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humility of this worthy Knight (though it 
be too sudden a diversion) 1 shall presume 
to insert a story ^ winch l have heard deli- 
vered by some well acquainted with his 
Worship j that he being one time al his 
gate all alone, in a plain but decent habit, 
a serving-man, who had plumed himself 
with his master’s cast feathers, came riding 
to him, and asked him if Sir Arthur Capel 
were within. “ Sir,’ 1 replied the Knight, 
u he was there not long ago, and if you 
please to walk in, you may hear further of 
his servants.” — <l Old father/’ said the 
serving-man, “ here, take my horse, and 
tvalk him /’ and therewithal gave him a 
'•mall piece of silver, it being the fiist 
money he ever received in that kind. Sir 
Ai tliur agreed to the motion, and with a 
smile received from him a single penny, 
took his horse, and walked him, whilst the 
finical spruce serving-man strutted with 
convenient boldness into the house : but 
being informed by the servants that their 
master was at the gate, he replying that 
he was not there, one of them to justify 
himself went with lnm to the gate to see, 
where they found Sir Arthur very indus- 
trious in his employment The serving- 
man, very much ashamed of his mistake, 
craved pardon, and with humble obei- 
sance, with his hat in his hand, with many 
cringes, would have received the horse 
from the lvnight — Nay, stay,” says Sir 
Ai thm, “ you paid me my hire, get up as 
soon as you will, for I am resolved to see 
you on horseback,” Then the old Knight, 
putting his hand into his purse, gave him 
half a piece, which he said was for taking 
so much caic of his masters horse, being 
purposely thus liberal to encourage his own 
seivants to imitate his careful example. 

Rut to leturn to his sou, lie was very 
well educated, attaining to some perfec- 
tion in learning; his father dying, as he 
inherited his estate, so he did his virtues. 
The privacy of this noble Lord before the 
war was passed with as much popularity 
in the country, as his more public appear- 
ance in it was with valour and fidelity in 
the field. In our too happy time of peace 
none was more pious, charitable, and mu- 
nificent ; in our unhappy differences none 
more tesolved, loyal, and active. The 
people loved lnm so well, that they chose 
him oue of their icpresentatives, and the 
King esteemed him so much, that he made 
him one of his peers in parliament ; the 
King and people agreeing in this one 
thing, to have a just kindness for the Lord’ 
Capel. He was one of those excellent 
gentlemen whose gravity and disci etion 
thfNKiug said, he hoped would allay and 
fix the factiop to a due temperament. 


guiding some men's well meaning zeal by 
such rules of moderation, as aic best both 
to preserve and restore the health of all 
states and kingdoms, keeping to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, lather than yield- 
ing to the impoi tuni ties of the people, to 
what was just, rather than what was safe, 
save only in the Karl of Stratford's ease, 
wherein he yielded to the public necessity 
with his royal master, but repented with 
him too, sealing his contrition for that 
miscarriage with his blood, ivhcn lie was 
moYe tioubled for his forced consent to 
that brave person’s death than for losing 
Ins own life, he ventured through the 
first war, and by his engagement in the 
second, for after the surrender ot Oxford, 
he retired tu lus own house, but could not 
rest there, until the King was hi ought 
home to his, which all England endea- 
vouring as one man, my Loul adventiued 
himself at Colchesti 1 to extremity, yield- 
ing himself upon condition of quaitcr, 
which he urged by the law ot aims, but 
this not being lespected, he* was put to 
death on a scaffold at Westminster, with a 
courage that became a clear conscience, 
and a resolution befitting a good Christian, 
expressing that same judicious piety at 
his death, which he did in an incompai- 
ablc book of meditations in his life *. 

Two things are considerable in this in- 
comparable person. 1. His uninterrupted 
loyalty keeping pace with his life, for Ins 
last breath was spent in proclaiming King 
Chailes the Second, in the very face of 
his enemies, as known to him to be viitu- 
om, noble, gentle, just, and a great Pi nice. 

His great merit and modesty, whereof 
King Charles the First writes thus to her 
Majesty the Queen — u There is one that 
doth not yet pretend, who deserves as 
well as any, I mean Capel ; theieforc I 
desire thy assistance to fiud out something 
foi him before lie ask." 

He was a religious man, who used to 
say, that when he had kept the Sabbath 
well, he found the greater Messing upon 
all he did afterward, lie was as good in 
all his private relations as in his several 
public capacities, especially in that of u 
husband, of which state he saitli, that it 
doubled his joys, divided his grief, and 
created new and unthought of content- 
ment i a sober man, who loved not to hear 


* “ The brave Capel, who, having 
shunned the splendour of Charles’s for- 
tunes, had stood forth to gtiard them oh 
their decline, trod (says Lord Orford) the 
fatal stage with all the dignity of vafini* 
hnr.l conscious integrity/’— Eu, 
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a man talk of things irrationally: lit used 
recreations only tor refreshing his body 
and mind ; he made his servants ami de- 
pendants almost as familiar as his friends ; 
none was more st net in the discipline of 
his family, nor more obliging in the sweet- 
ness of his converse. He said lie obsn veil 
that the disobedience of man to us was no 
other than the punishment of our disobe- 
dience to G ml. lie was the meekest man 
living, that had the ait as well as the grace 
by yielding t# pacify wiath. He was a 
discreet poison, who would not suffer the 
infelicity of one of ins affairs to distemper 
him so, as to lose all consideration to 
guide him m the icsI, always letaming the 
decency of his own natural evenness, say- 
ing, th.it he was a wise man that was able 
to make wise nun his instillments; he 
was a good fatliei, that to pionuc a 
blessing m the education of his children, 
daily olloied up prayeis for them; he was 
a good Chi ist mu that set ap.ut half an hour 
every day for his retnement to think of 
eternity ; lie 'was a nobleman that resolv- 
ed to be happy in two things — a moderate 
Using of the present, and an indifferent 
expectation of what is to come. 

As to his carriage ami speech, 
and likewise how excellently he be- 
stowed his time in the Tower, em- 
ploying his thoughts more for the 
safely of his Majesty’s life, and the 
comfort of others, than his own, 
the following selection from his 
** Letters and Contemplations,'’ 
published by a reverend Divine 
(Dr. Motley,) intimately conversant 
with him, and with whom he spent 
his lust horns, do sufficiently de- 
monstrate, 

A Letter written to his Lady the 
Day before his Suffering. 

My dearest Life, 

My greatest care in i elation to the 
woild, is foi thy dear self : but I beseech 
thee, that as thou hast never refused my 
advice hitherto, do thou now consummate 
ail in this one. And indeed, it is so im- 
portant both for tlice, me, and all our 
rluldicn, that L pi clinic passion shall not 
overrule thy reason, nor my request. I 
beseech thee again and again, moderate 
thy apprehension and sorrows for me, and 
preset ve thyself to the benefit of onr dear 
children, whom Hod, out of his love to us 
in Christ .lews, hath given us ; and our 
dear Mall, (in the ease she is in) aud our 


comforts in that family depend cntiidy 
upon thy preservation* I ^>iay remember, 
that the occasion of nvy death will give 
thee more cause to celebrate my memory 
with praise, rather than to consider it 
with sadness. God multiply all comforts 
to tlice. 1 shall leave thee my dear chil- 
dren ; in them I live with thcc, and leave 
lime to the protection of a most gracious 
God. Aud 1 rest 

Thy, A c. 

Another written the same Day he 
suffered. 

My dearest Life, 

Mv eternal life is in Chiist Jesus, my 
worldly considerations in the highest de- 
gree thou hast deseiml. Let me live 
long hcic iu tli} dear memory, to the com- 
fort of my family, our dear children, whom 
God out of meicy in Ciui&t hath bestowed 
upon us. I berecch thee, take care of 
thy health* -Soi row not iinsobcrly, un- 
usually. God he unto thee better than an 
husband ; and to my childien better than 
a father. 1 am sure he is able to be so ; 
I am confident he is graciously pleased to 
be so. God be with thcc, my most virtu- 
ous wife : God multiply many comfoits to 
tlice, and my children, is the fervent 
prayer of 

Thy, &t\ 

A Letter to Mr. E. S. from a 
Reverend and Grave Divine . 

Sir, 

I hope tliis paper will find you upon 
your recovery : you have my daily and 
hearty prayers for it; not so much for 
your own sake (for I doubt not but it 
would be much bettci for you, in regard 
of youi self, to be dissolved, and be with 
Christ,) hut in the behalf of the Chinch, 
yoilr friends, and poor family ; to which 
notwithstanding be assured, God will be 
merciful, howsoever he dispose th of you, 
either for this life, or for a belter. But if 
you live (as I pray and hope yon will,) 
you shall do veiy well to write the life 
and death of that noble Lord. 

That which I can contribute towards 
tli is work is, to communicate some few 
observations I made of him, and from 
him, before and after his condemnation. 
I was several times with him, and always 
found him in a very cheerful and welh 
composed temper of mind, proceeding 
fi oni true Christian grounds. He told me 
often, it was the good God lie served, and 
the good cause lie had served for, that 
made him not to fear death ; adding, he 
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had never had the temptation of so much 
as a thought, to check him for Iris engage- 
ment in this quarrel, for lie took it for his 
crown and glory, and wished lie had a 
grcatei ability, and better fortune to 
engage in it. 

After his condemnation, and the after- 
noon before his suffering, we wcie a great 
while in private together ; when, bewail- 
ing wi(h that sense which became a true 
(and not despairing) penitent, the sins of 
his life past, the gieatesthe could remem- 
ber was his voting my Lord of Stratford's 
death, which, though (as he said) lie did 
without any malice at all, yet he confessed 
it to be a very great sin, and that lie had 
done it out of a base fear (they were his 
own words) of a prevailing pai ty ; adding, 
that he had veiy often and veiy heartily 
repented of it, and was confident of God’s 
pardon for it. 

Then he told me he had a great 
desire to receive the blessed sacra- 
ment before he died the next morn- 
ing, asking what divine of the King’s 
party I would recommend to him ? 1 re- 

plied, that, though many w T ere more wor- 
thy, yet none would he more willing to 
do him that service than myself; which 
he accepting very kindly, told me he durst 
not desire it, for fear it might be some 
danger to me. After this, and some con- 
ference in order to his preparation, both 
for his viaticum, and his voyage, the sacra- 
ment, and uis death, ho desired me to pray 
with him; which, aftci I had performed, 
and promised to be with him by seven the 
next morning, I left him for that time to 
his own devotions. 

The next day I was there at the time 
assigned, and after some short conference 
in order to the present occasion, he (le- 
aned me to hear him pray, which he did 
for half an hour, in an excellent method, 
very apt expressions, and most strong, 
hearty, and passionate affections : first, 
confessing and bewailing his sins with 
.strong erics and tears ; then humbly and 
most earnestly desiring God’s mercy, 
through the merits of Christ only. Se- 
condly, for his dear wife and children, with 
some passion ; hut for her especially, with 
most ardent affections, recommending them 
to the Divine Providence witli great con- 
fidence and assurance; and desiring for 
them rather the blessings of a better life, 
than of tiiis. Thirdly, for the King, 
Church, and State. And lastly, for his 
enemies, with almost the same ardour and 
affection. 

After this, sending for my Lord of Nor- 
wich, and Sir John Owen, I read the 
whole ofiicc of the Church for Good Fri- 


day ; and then, after a alioit Homily 1 
used for the present occasion, we received 
the saciamcnt, in which action he behaved 
himself witli great humility, zeal, and 
devotion. And being demanded after we 
had done, how he found himself, he re- 
plied, very much hettei, stronger, and 
chcerfuller for that heavenly* repast, and 
that lie doubted not to walk like ,t Chris- 
tian through the vale of death, in the 
strength of it. Hut lie was to have an 
agony before his passion, an^l that was the 
parting with his wife, eldest son, smi-in- 
law, two of his uncles, and Sir T. C. 
especially the parting w.lh his most deal 
lady, which indeed was the saddest spec- 
tacle that ov»_r I beheld. In (.Inch oc*c < 
sion he could not choose Lit confess a 
little of human frailly ; yet »‘\cu then he 
did not forget both to combat and counsel 
her, and tfie u>t of hisfiiomk, paiticnlaily 
in blessing the young Loul, he commanded 
him never to lcvenge his death, though it 
should be hi his power. The like he said 
unto his Lady. He told his son lie would 
leave him a legacy out of David’s 1'silins, 
aud that was this — Lord, lead me in a 
plain path, for, boy, (said he) I would 
have you a plain honest man, aud lute 
dissimulation. 

After this, with much ado, I peiMiadcd 
his wife and the rest to be gone ; and 
then being ‘all alone with me, he said, 
u Doctor, the baldest part of my woik in 
this woild, is now pari,” meaning the 
parting with lii.s wife. 

Then lie desiied me to pray picparn- 
tively to his death, that in the last action 
he might so behave himself, as might he 
most for God’s gloiy, for the endearing of 
his dead masters menioiy, his present 
master’s scmcc; and that he ihiglit avoid 
the doing or saying of any tiling winch 
might savour either of vanity or sullcuneas. 

This being done, they wcie all carried 
to Sir Robert Cotton’s house, where 1 was 
with him, till he was called nuto the scaf- 
fold, and would have gone up with him, 
hut the'guard of soldiers would not suffer 
me*. 


* Lord Clarendon’s character of him, 
and account of his death, though well 
known, is yet too just aud beautiful to be 
here omitted. 

u The Lord Capel was then called, 
who walked through Westroinster-Hall, 
saluting such of his friends and acquaint- 
ance as he saw there, with a very serene 
countenance, accompanied with his friend 
Dr. Morley, who had been with him fiom 
the time of Uis sentence ; but, at the fou* 
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Excellent Meditations , Divine and 
Moral . 

If \vc religiously observe the Sabbath 
nuto God, wc may with assured hope cx- 

of the scaffold, the soldiers stopping the 
Doctor, his Lordship took his h ave of 
him : and embracing him, thanked him ; 
and said lie should go no farther, having 
some apprehension that he might receive 
some affront by that rude people after 
ins death ; the chaplains who attended 
the two other lords being men of the time, 
and the Doctor being well known to be 
most contrary. As soon as his Lordship 
had ascended the scaffold, he looked very 
vigorously about, and asked, u whether 
the other lords had spoken to the people 
villi their hats on?” and being told that 
they were bare, be gave lus hat to his 
MTvant, and then, with a clear and a 
strong voice, lie said, ‘ that he was 
brought thither to die for doing that which 
lie could not jvpeut of : that he had been 
biun and bred under the government of a 
King, whom he was bound in conscience 
to obey; under laws, to which he hud 
been nlvvay , obedient ; and in the Uo.om 
of a Church which he thought the best in 
the world : that he had never violated his 
faith to eithei of those, and was now con- 
demned to die against all the laws of the 
land ; to winch sentence he did submit.* 

4< lie enlarged himself in commending 
“ the great viilue and piety of the King, 
whom they had put to death, who was so 
just and so meicifula 1’iiucc;'* and prayed 
to God “ to forgive the nation that inno- 
cent blood.” Then he iccommcnded to 
them the present King, who, lie told them, 

‘ was worthy to be so: that lie had the 
honour to I>k some yiais near his person, 
and theiefore he could not but know lijm 
well and assured them, that lie * was a 
Prince of great understanding, of an 
excellent nature, of great courage, an 
entire lover of justice, and of exemplary 
piety : that he was net to be shaken in 
his religion ; and hail all those princely 
virtues, winch could make a nation 
happy :** and therefore advised them 41 to 
mi limit to his government, as the only 
means to preserve themselves, their pos- 
tei ily, and the Protestant religion/' And 
having, with great vehemence, recom- 
mended it to them, after some prayer 
vttry devoutly pronounced upon his tyioes, 
he submitted himself with an unparalleled 
Clnistian courage to the latal stroke, 
which deprived the nation of the noblest 
champion it had. He was a man iu whom 
the malice of his enemies could discover 
very few faults, and whom his fiieuds 


pcct a plentiful increase (by our honest 
labour) to our ensuing enterprises. 

Recreations have iluafr due place in 
our life, and not without good profit both 
to the mind and hotly. To the lxidy for 
health, to the mind for refreshing. Yet 
we may observe many that perpetually 
live in them, not using, but serving them, 
and so ovrr-nmsteied by them, that their 
best fortunes arc not employed so wil- 
lingly, to the advantage of any necessary or 
good occasion, as to be ingulphcd in idle 
pastime. This is too frequent a vanity. 

The conditions of men in society arc 
diveis, but three are most observable: 

could not wish heifer accomplished; 
whom Cromwell's own character well de- 
scribed ; and who indeed would novel 
have boon coutcntcd to have lived under 
that government. Ilis memory all men 
loved aiichrcvcrcnccd, though few followed 
his example. He had always lived in a 
state of great plenty and general estima- 
tion, having a very noble fortune of his 
own by descent, and a fail addition to it 
by his maniage with an excellent wife, a 
lady of very wnithy extraction, of great 
viituc and beauty, by whom he had a 
numeimis issue of both sexes, m which he 
took great joy and comfort : so that no 
man was more happy in all his domestic 
affairs; and lie was so much the nioie 
happy in that lie thought himself most 
blessed in them. And yet the King's ho- 
nour was no sooner violated and his just 
power invaded, than he threw all those 
blessings behind him ; and having no other 
obligations to me (’sown, than those 
winch his own hmiom and conscience sug- 
gested to him, lie frankly engaged Ins per- 
son and his fortune from tha beginning of 
the ti Millies, as many others did, in all 
actions and entei prizes of the greatest 
hazard and danger ; and continued to the 
end, without ever making one false step, 
as few others did, (hough he had once, by 
the iniquity of a faction, that then pre- 
vailed, an indignity put upon him that 
might have excused him for some remis- 
sion of his former warmth. Rut it made 
no other impression upon him, than to be 
quiet and contented, whilst they would 
let him alone, and, with the same cheerful- 
ness, to obey the first summons when he 
was called out, which was quickly after. 
In a word, be was a man, that whoever 
shall, after him, deserve best of the English 
nation, he can never think hinra If under- 
valued, when he shall hear that his cou- 
rage, virtue, and fidelity, is laid in the 
balance with, and computed to, that of the 
Lord Cape!.** Book ii. p. o7d. 
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the open, the concealed, lastly, the well- 
tempered, betwixt these. The first aie of 
f so thin a conipov v jticfn, that a man may by 
a little converse see as easily thiougli 
them, as if they were made of glass ; for 
in every discourse, they unlock to you their 
most inward secrets. The second soit 
arc so tenacious and closely moulded, that 
they seem like those coders that arc shut 
fast, and no discovery can be made where 
they are to be opened. These, as they 
arc of less delight for society, so of less 
hazard to be trusted. But the last and 
best composed arc like those cabinets, that 
are not with difficulty unclosed ; and they 
discover to you many things pleasant and 
profitable : but yet so cunningly devised, 
that there will he some secret box that 
neither your eye nor wit can take notice 
of, wherein is deposited their proper and 
incommunicable treasure. 

If God should have demanded of 
man how many days of seven he would 
give to his service, three I am persuaded 
wouldjiave been the fewest, as being but 
the lesser part of seven. And what good 
nature can willingly deny half to him that 
gave all ? But God dealing so graciously 
as to separate but one, how greatly should 
his goodness incite us not to deprive him 
of the least minute of it ; nay, not to cast 
a thought towards our worldly business or 
pleasures on that day ? 

I observe divers, who have many af- 
fairs, that by the infelicity of one are so 
distempered, that they lose all considera- 
tion to guide themselves in the rest. Nay, 
the loss of a trifle shall nullify all the con- 
tentments of millions of enjoyed blessings, 
like that master of a ship that should neg- 
lect the compass, main-mast, and stern of 
the ship, because some slight flag is lost. 

No man can live in this world, and 
not be interested in the affairs of this 
world. The best way of guidance in them 
is, to walk with the advice of wise and 
cordial friends ; and if it happens (as 
many times it doth) that in the same affair 
his judgment approveth not the same 
courses that mine doth, yet in following 
my own liking I would ever incline and 
lean towards his advice. 

Propinquity in blood challengeth a 
natural affection, and none but monsters 
arc insensible of its secret efficacy. But 
itforceth us not to repose the confidence 
of our most secret affairs upon them : for 
that l will advise myself of the virtue of 
the person, not of the alliance, and yet a 
well qualified kinsman should more wil- 
lingly be entertained than an acquaint- 
ance. 

Nemo nascihtr sapiens ; and cer- 


tainly he who hath not tried both for- 
tunes is a child, and but weakly under- 
stands either: for who knows the sweet- 
ness of lest, but he who. hath been over- 
toiled? Nay, a man cannot be virtuous 
without adversity. Where were patience 
without crosses ? where fortitude without 
resistance? and so all the rest have their 
opposites for their exercise. *Never was 
excellent piece of woik made without 
cuttings, nor wise man without afflic- 
tions. Therefore it were folly to ftv.i 
them, and (no paradox tosaj) unhappy to 
want them ; but wisdom it is to profit by 
them. 

My dear Saviour, inspire me with 
the tine apprehension of thy infinite love 
towards me, who descended fiom the 
top of majesty to the lowest degree ol’ 
servility, didst debase thyself to exalt me, 
cloathedst thyself w ith mortality to invest 
me with immortality, wert poor to enrich 
me, enduredst the reproach of thine ene- 
mies, to reconcile me to thy most justly 
incensed Father. Could I Ijut truly con- 
ceive any part of this immense love, I 
could not but return more to Thee, to 
tlunc : I should then forget injuries fiom 
my wfcak brefhieu, love my most malici- 
ous enemies, hate none but those that un- 
dervalue this great goodness, whereas now 
mine affections are guided by my personal 
interests. 

In this tempestuous world no line 
bolds the anchor of contentment so fast 
as a good conscience. Man’s favour is 
but a fine thread, that will scaicely hold 
one tug of a crafty tale-bearer. Honour 
slips the noose, when vulgar breath, wea- 
ried with constant virtue, is more affected 
to novelty. Riches are gnawn asunder 
by the greedy teeth of devouring Levia- 
thans cruel tyrants. But this cable is so 
strong and well compact, that when force 
is offered to it, the straining rather 
stiengthens, by uniting the parts more 
close. 

Unhappy is that man that steers the 
comfort of his life by the pleasing of 
others. But let us make honesty the 
mark we sail by, and so steadily let it be, 
that we neither advance forwarder for 
vain applause, nor retire for fear of de- 
traction. But let our course be like the 
sun, that neither hastens nor slacks for all 
our intreaties. But most men live ac- 
cording to opinion or fashion, which is 
full of variety, and therefore of perturba- 
tion, leaving the direct rule of wisdom, 
which renders us tranquil. 

If the Deity humbled itself so much 
as to join with humanity, nay, more, 
so as to suffer the most servile eon- 
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ditionuf our nature, whut commendation 
is it of humility, that to be like him (who 
thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God) is to be humble ? Lord make me 
poor, so 1 may be but rich in humility. 
Debase me in all other respects, so I may 
be honoured with this grace. O let me 
be indigciit.in all other things so I may 
Miperubound in this. Go yet further along 
with me, my meek Savioni, that this rnedi* 
tation may not be transient, but often 
sCHOiis and effectual. 

Unhappy condition of man that daily 
hunts abroad for felicity, and never finds 
it. If he could but reflect his medi- 
tation upon himself, he might in a good 
measuie possess il, l>y a moderate using 
of the present, and an indifferent expecta- 
tion of what lie loves and desires. But 
our longings are importune, and the use of 
the present inordinate, and thus we are 
defrauded of all substantial delight. 

It is r.dmiipble that the reward of 
our imperfect and finite service here, 
shall he peifc?t dud infinite glory here- 
after. Lord! that I may often contem- 
plate this with admiration! admire with 
gratefulness! he thankful with love ! love 
with obedience! and obey with cheerful- 
ness ! 

Wise and happy is that man that will 
not be diawn to commit either an inde- 
cent or dishonest act, for love, hatred, 
or gain. 

The line Chiistian mao looks not 
backward, but forward ; not pharisai- 
cally prides himself to see those that are 
worse than himself, but encourage tli him- 
self to reach the perfection of the best ; 
stands not still, like millposts, that rot in 
the places where they were set. All his 
life is a race, a progression. 

Sharp and bilter jests are blunted 
more by neglecting, than by respond- 
ing, except they be suddenly and wittily 
retorted. But it is no imputation to a 
man's wisdom to use a silent scorn. 

There is much delight in the society 
of men of witty and pleasant discourse; 
but if they be not qualified with true 
honesty, we shall pay dear for our sport, 
if we entertain them into any strict fami- 
liarity. 

No decent fashion is unlawful; and if 
fashions be but a diversified decency, 
without question it is but a cynical 
singularity either to exclaim against, or 
not sociably to use them. 

Let our thoughts and actions to- 
wards God be pious, to our neighbour 
charitable, toward ourselves sober ; and 
our present life will be peaceable, our 

Remembrancer, No, 57. 


memory praised, and our happiness eter- 
nal. 

God deliver me frehn ^fhe society of 
those who fear not the infamy of an evil 
action. , 

The true Chiistian is the most va- 
liant, the most wise man that is. Valiant 
he is, for his whole life is a wai&re 
against (lie world, the flesh, uml the 
devil : wise and most prudent he is, for he 
so well expends Jus minute of time here, 
that he may live eternally happy here- 
after. 

If I intend to give, I will not so long 
delay, as to sutler importunity, for 
then l rather sell than give ; for what 
is got by piayeis, intreaties, submis- 
sions, is ever accompanied with shame ; and 
it is a dear pm chase that is so bought. 
Vet many there aie that never give with- 
out it, and have neither the skill nor gene- 
roiisncss to find out fitting objects for 
their liberality. 

There aic three things requisite in a 
Christian ; purity of heart, veiily of speech, 
and goodness of action. 

I will obey my patents, honour my su- 
periors, love my equals, respect my in- 
fciiors, wife and children shall be dearer 
to me than myself. But none of all these, 
nay, nor all these, shall be prized by me- 
hke truth. Nay, what are all these if 
truth be wanting, which is tlie ligament 
that binds all these together? 

No religious duty doth so purify the 
heart, as the often receiving of the sacra- 
ment, if ue do it with serious exami- 
nation; for that house that is oftenest 
swept is cleanest. 1 

If the question were asked me, what 
was the most beautiful thing in the world ? 

1 would answei, honesty. 

Nothing more common and general 
than death ; and yet because it hap- 
pens to particulars but once, and there is 
no knowing it twice, nothing more rare 
and strange. But since it is so certain, 
wise is the man that will not prctcimit any 
occasion that may familiarize it to him, 
which will both take away Ihc strangeness 
and mitigate the terror of it. 

It is to a Christian consideration 
one of God’s greatest mercies, that this 
world is full of troubles ; for if wc so 
much court her now she is foul, what 
would we do if she were beautiful I if we 
take such paius to gather thorns and this- 
tles, what would we do for figs and 
grapes ? 

To bear crosses and afflictious is the 
part of Christian resolution, yet heathen 
morality can act it. But to, suffer them, 
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end be thankful to God for them, is the 
sole and peculiar properly of admirable 
Christian faitli^ 1 

If we did as entainfy believe, as 
we do often discourse, of God’.*, provi- 
dence in every action, it would give us 
courage in our enterprizes, and patience 
in our suffering. For if God have the 
overruling hand, and I make him my 
friend, when the undertaking is for my 
good, I fear not the power of any adver- 
sary ; for nothing is able to stand before 
him. But when my weak and sinful ap- 
prehension desires and endeavours that, 
which I think good for me, but his most 
clear wisdom knows is hurtful ; if I miss 
my desire, there is not only cause of pa- 
tience, but of thanksgiving. 

A Christian of all others must neces- 
sarily be the uio*t merciful man : for he, 
considering the great debt of his sins, 
and his little ability of satisfaction, and 
how freely these were satisfied for by an- 
other, how can he he backward in forgiv- 
ing others that are culpable to him ? Nay, 
more, the condition of his pardon stands 
but by the exercise of his mercy towards 
others. — Mutt, xviii. 33. 33. 

Necessity was the parent of industry ; 
and if we inquire the original of great 
and admirable actions, we shall find that 
great wits necessitated were their founders. 

The knowledge even of the meanest 
things is not to be slighted, for it may 
conduce to the conceiving of higher 
matters. For most, of those things that 
are excellent, are of themselves of so ex- 
alted a reach, that we cannot look upon 
them, except wc raise omselves higher 
than ourselves, by standing upon things of 
inferior account. 

It is good for our peculiar content, 
strictly to examine our own natural im- 
perfections (and with as little reserva- 
tion as may be,) for I doubt not but we 
shall observe so much, as will make us 
better bear with the perverse injuries of 
others toward ourselves. 

Moderation of passions, judgment 
in counsel, dexterity in affairs, are the 
most eminent parts of wisdom ; yet a 
wise man may be discerned in things of 
kiss consequence, as in apparel, seivants, 
and sports ; Ins apparel rather decent than 
costly, not hunting after novelties, nor 
cynic in what’s obsolete. His servants 
enough for his use and quality, and those 
rather numbered by their fit places of 
service, than by their name". His sports 
sufficient to recreate, not satiate, and 
those generous, not rustic. 

Guicciardiu incites his lounfrvmen to 
their pristine virtue, by ic-niembermg 


them, “ That to be a Roman is a most 
glorious name, if accompanied with vir- 
tue; and their shame is doubled, if they 
forget the honour and renown of theii 
ancestors.” But Christians have more 
reasons to inflame their hearts to zeal spid- 
piety, since their comportment is not only 
exposed to the view of men and angels 
but to a most pure essence, and stud 
observer, God himself. And what pm- 
fessiou was ever honoured with bettci ex- 
amples than ours, Christ and his apos- 
tles! 

The first beginning of a good Clnis- 
tian is to desire to have, good desires 
to he implanted in him; and this little 
grain, through God’s blessing, will glow to 
he a great tire. 


This iniquity of the times would 
not hear the const nut, and regular 
use of the Liturgy ; to supply 
therefore that misfortune, Mr. Hull 
(afterwards Bishop Bull,) formed all 
the devotions he offered up in pub- 
lic, while he continued minister of 
this place, out of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which did not fail to 
supply him w ith tit matter and pro- 
per words upon all those occasions 
that required him to apply to the 
throne of grace with the wants of 
his people. He had the example of 
one of the brightest lights of that 
age, the judicious Dr. Sanderson, 
to justify him in this practice ; and 
his manner of performing the public 
service was with so much serious- 
ness and devotion, with so much 
fervour and ardency of affection, 
and w ith so powerful an emphasis 
in every part, that they who were 
most prejudiced against the Liturgy, 
did not scruple to commend Mr. 
Bull as a person that prayed by the 
Spirit, though at the same time they 
railed at the Common Prayer as a 
beggarly clement, and as a carnal 
performance. 

A particular instance of this hap- 
pened to him while he was minister 
of St. George's, which because it 
sheweth how valuable the Liturgy is 
in itself, and what unreasonable 
prejudices are sometimes taken up 
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against it, the reader will not, I be- 
lieve, think it unworthy to be relat- 
ed. lie was sent lor to baptize the 
child of a dissenter in his parish ; 
upon which occasion, he made use 
ot the Office of Baptism, as pre- 
scribed by the Church of England, 
which he had got entirely by heart ; 
and he went through it with so much 
readiness and freedom, and yet with 
so much gravity and devotion, and 
gave that lit e and spirit to all that 
he delhercd, that the whole audi- 
enee was extremely affected with 
his performance ; and notwithstand- 
ing that he used the sign of the 
cross, yet they were so ignorant of 
the Offices of the Church, that they 
did not thereby discover that it was 
I lie Common Prayer. But after 
that he had concluded that holy 
action, the, father of the child re- 
turned him a great many thanks, 
intimating at t lie same time, with 
how' much greater edification they 
prayed, who entirely depended upon 
the Spirit of God for his assistance 
in their extempore effusions, than 
those did who tied themselves up to 
premeditated forms; and that it he 
had not made the sign of the cross, 
that badge of Popery, ns he called 
it, nobody could have formed the 
least objection against bis excellent 


prayers. Upon which Mr. Bull, 
hoping to recover him from his ill- 
grounded prejudices,/ shewed him 
the Office of Baptism in the Li- 
turgy, wherein w as contained -every 
prayer which he had offered up to 
God on that occasion ; which, with 
fai tlier aiguments that he then urg- 
ed, so effectually wrought upon the 
good man and his whole family, 
that they always after that time fre- 
quented the parish-church, and 
never more absented themselves 
from Mr. Bull’s communion. 

The Church of England, which 
m, and that justly, the glory of the 
Reformation, was then laid in the 
dust ; she was ruined under a 
pretence of being made more pure 
and inoiTe perfect. Episcopacy, a 
divine institution, and therefore in 
no case to be deviated from, was 
abolished as antichristian ; our ad- 
mirable Liturgy was laid aside as 
defiled with the corruptions and in- 
novations of Popery ; and the reve- 
nues w hich the piety of our' ances- 
tors had esfahlishcd for the main- 
tenance of our spiritual fathers, 
were ravenously seized on by sacri- 
legious laymen, and alienated to 
support the usurpation. — Nelson’s 
Life of Dr. George Dull, Lord Bi- 
shop of St. David's. 
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LKTTKR C IX. 

A Letter from the most Re reread 
James Usher, A) cfi- bishop of Ar- 
magh, to Dr. Ward . 

Salytem in Christo Jcsu. 

Among the Manuscripts of the Library 
of Magdalen Colledg in Oxford (in Dr. 

* The book which contains the Manu- 
sciipt here mentioned by Archbishop 
Usher, ami which he says was then u con- 
veyed away;’* has been since described as 
existing in a Codex containing the pro- 
ductions of many vviiteis, and as being in 
the College Library, in Hi97. See Cata- 
log. MSS. Augl. cfHib. P. II. p. 74, Em r. 


James’s Catalogue, numb. 211.) I found 
Lib. Jo. Chrysostom contra illos qui ne- 
gant verilatcm carnis hmnancr assnmptrr 
h Deo : which L verily did suppose to he 
the Book ad C<r sari uni Monaehum , which 
he wrote against the History of Stdonius 
Apollimrius. But coming unto the Li- 
brary and making search for the Book, I 
found it was conveyed away, and not to 
be heard of, which did not a little offend 
me. I spake with Mr. Young for the 
Collation of the place in Gregory Nysscn’s 
Catechetical Oration touching the matter 
of the Eucharist, who told me that Mr. 
Casauboii and himself had heretofore col- 
lated that place; but could find nothing 
that could bring help to the interpretation 
of the place, or make much any way to or 
fro. You have m Tnuity College a Greek 
3 Y 2 
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Manuscript of Eiifhymius’s Panoplia Dog - 
matica, wherein this is cited. If you find 
any difference betwixt it and the printed, 
I pray you acquaint me therewith, as also 
with your Judgment concerning the place 
of Chrysostom which I proposed unto 
you, and the Similitude of Wax which lie 
there useth. 1 had many things to write, 
but am now intercepted by the time, being 
ready to take Barque presently; yet in 
all my haste I cannot forget Sir Gerard 
Haivey’s business unto Trinit}" College, in 
giving furtherance w hereunto, as I have 
already found your exceeding great for- 
wardness, so I earnestly intreat you in my 
absence to supply what ] my self would 
most willingly have done, if l were there 
present; for which Favour to a noble 
Friend (unto whom I have so extraordi- 
narily been beholden) as well as for the 
many other Fruits of your Love shewed 
to me, I shall ever rest, 

Your assured Friend and Brother, 

Ja. Armagh anus. 
Lever pool, Aug. 17 , 1626. 

LETTER CXVII. 

A Letter from Dr. Ward, to the 
most Reverend James Usher , 
Arch-bishop of Armagh. 

Most Reverend and my very good Lord , 
My best Service premised, ice. 1 re- 
ceived your Lordship’s last Letters tome 
dated from Level pool; and have heard by 
olliers since of your Lordship’s safe ai rival 
in Ireland. As touching Sir Gerard Harvy, 
I have been with him at Hadhani since, 
and have had Letters once or twice about 
his business from him. I consulted with 
Mr. Whalley, and wrote to Sir Gerard 
what Fine will be expected besides his 
coming in Rent-corn, which be is willing 
to pay. The Fine will be about 200/. for 
renewing bis Lease, and adding of ten 
Years to the time he hath; about Easter 
he will be with ns about it 

I am sorry your Lordship missed of that 
Epislle of Chrysostom ad Ccnsanum Mo - 
mtchitm , at Oxford. I was in good hope 
your Lordship would have hit upon it. It 
is to be feared it is purloin’d away. 

I received Mr. Boyse Ins rat io? faction rs 
in Lilurgiam Rasilii y which your Lord- 
ship left to be sent him. I spake with 
Mr. Patrick Young, who telleth me that 
Sirmondus hath all PYonto's Papers, and 
that he is in hand with Theodoret, and 
that after he is set out, J shall have my 
Transcript upon the Psalms. He saith 
y#tsr Lordship hath the Greek Transcript 


tSEPT. 

of Euthyvnius. I have seen Athanasius 
Grcecol. newly set forth at Paris; it hath 
some Homilies added by one Holstein, but 
it wanteth the vat ice icctiones which are in 
Commeliu’s Edition. Eusebius in three 
Volumes Grcecot. is daily expected, btjt 
not yet come. 

Dr. White, now Bishop of Caililo, hath 
sold all bis Books to Hills the Broker. His 
Pietence is the charge of Carnage, so far 
by Land, and the danger by \Y ater. Some 
think lie paid for his Place. I did hear of 
his Censure of your Lordship, which J 
would not have believed, but that 1 heard 
it ciedibly reported about the time of 
your Lordship’s departure hence. 

Sundry Bishoprics are still remaining 
unbestowed. The Precedent is not good. 

Concerning Court and Commonwealth- 
affairs here, I suppose you have better in- 
foi illation than my Pen can atiotd. I 
would l could be a Messengei by my Let- 
ter ou better news than any I hear here. 

Tiie 25th of January deceased your 
good Friend and mine Mr. Henry Alvcy, 
at Cambridge. I was with him twice 
when he was sick : the first time I found 
him sick, but very patient, and comforta- 
ble. He earnestly prayed that God would 
give him Patience and Perseverance. The 
later time I came lie was in a slumber, and 
did speak nothing: I prayed for him, and 
then departed. Shoitly after he departed 
this Life: he desired to be huiied pii- 
vatly, and in the Chinch-yard, ami in~a 
Sheet only without a Coffin, for so, said 
he, w'as our Saviour. But it was thought 
lilting he should he put in a Coffin, and so 
he was: I was at liis interring the next 
day at night. Thus God is daily collecting 
his Saiutsto himself. The Loid piepaie us 
all for the Dies acccusiotus, as St. Cyprian 
stile tli it. Since the decease of Dr. Wal- 
sall, Dr. Goslin our Vice Chancellor, and 
Dr. Hill, Master of Kathaiine-Hall, are 
both dead. In their places succeed, in 
Bennct-Colledg, Dr. Butts; in Cains Col- 
ledg, Mr. Baeiicroft, one of the Fellows ; 
in Katiiarme-llall, Mr. Sibbs of Grays- Inn. 

Concerning the place of Chrysostom , 
Homitia de JEncteniis, which you mention 
in your last Letters, I cannot write now" 
as I would, I having not my Book by me. 
My last Lecture was touching it. I see a 
great difference in the Reading, between 
the reading in the Manuscript of New- 
Colledg in Oxon, which Sir H. Savill 
printed, and the reading in M. Baraciio, 
which is in the Notes of Sir H. Savill. 
The Latin Translation is answerable to 
that of New Colledg. That Speech, ov 
ydp %topu uq rrjv a<pedp&va, gave occasion 
(I think) to Damascene to ULy the like, 

7 
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Though I do somewhat suspect some cor- 
ruption by later Grecians in that Point ; 
especially Origen writing to the contrary, 
as you know, in Mattli. 15. In the-Simili- 
tude following from Wax, the words obclv 
airovenaZei, is translated in the Latin 
Translation, nihil remanet substantia y 
contrary as 1 conceive to the Greek, for it 
should be 'nihil substantia perdit. For 
hirovtridZiUf est afujuitl substantia per da. 
It is not easy to conceive the sense of that 
Similitude, both for the Protasis and 
A podasis. I>ut of this when I come home 
at better leasuro. 

I do purpose (God willing) in my deter- 
minations, when I shall dispute upon any, 
to go in the Point of Free-will, for that 
(as I conceive) it is the chief ground of 
the rest of the Eriors maintained by the 
Remonstrants, or at least of most of them. 

J have been here above a fortnight, for 
to get a License of Mortmain for the hold 
ing of 2-JO Acres of Gapite I /a ml, which a 
Gentleman would give to our Oollcdg ;«but 
I find gieat difficulty in effecting it, so as 
I fear me I must return, rv infield. 

If yon would be pleased to send Mr. 
Lively’s Chronology, I think Mr. Whalley 
would see to the publishing of it. 

And thus with tender of rny best Ser- 
vice, and my best Wishes and Prayers, for 
the happy success of jour good designs, 
and prospering of all your Endeavours; 
and foi the public Peace and Safety of both 
the Nations, Yours and Ours, in these 
tottering and troublesome Times, I com* 
commend your Lordship, and all yours, to 
the gracious protection of the highest 
Mejesty, 

Your Lordship’s in all Service, 

Samuel Wahi>. 

London , Feb, 13 , 1 026 . 

LETTER CCXV. 

A Letter from Dr, Langbaine to the 
most Reverend James Usher, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 

My Lord, 

I received yours of the 22d, upon the 25th 
of April, and hav<? bestowed the most 
part of the last Week in the search of those 
Particulars there mention’d. I am sorry 
the Event has not answeied myJDesircs 
and Endeavours. I do not doubt but your 
Lordship will make good that Assertion of 
the Nicene Creed, though I profess I yet 
look upon it with some prejudice, as being 
prepossessed with an anticipated Notion 
to the contrary. Something in these Pa- 
pers which I have collected in baste, do 


in the general look that way ; upon perusal 
(if it be not too much trouble to your 
Lordship, and the time not overpast al- 
ready) your Lordship wfil lfiake^he Con- 
sequence. In that Synodicon of Rasiljus 
Jalembanensis, 1 met with nothing direct- 
ly to the purpose ; only in the beginning 
of the enclosed Rook, this of Ger - 
manus de scr Synodis, What he says 
of the two fii st, as only to the pur- 
pose, I have transcribed. In each of 
them is mention of a Symbol, but not of 
the difference. I have in the same Argu- 
ment sent to— and confronted two pieces 
of Photiu«, the one out of Ins 'Epistles, 
the other I met with in a Copy of his iVo- 
motanon , with Ralsamon’s Scholia , much 
larger than the printed. I have looked 
upon that in Gregory Nazianzen, and com- 
pared it with that in Crab, which he calls 
Futes Roma norum , and do readily sub- 
scribe, that by Romanorum must be 
meant flifc Eastern Church , but then lie 
that made that Title must be supposed to 
have writ since the division of the Empire. 
In Magd. Coll. Library*, 1 spent tw o clays 
in search aftei Nazianzon’s Translation by 
Ruffin, but in vain, 1 do not find they 
have any such Rook : What seem’d next 
like it, was some pieces of Ea®il of Ruffin's 
Translation; at the, end whereof there is 
indeed a part of his Exposition on the 
Ciecd. While 1 was there tumbling 
amongvt their Books, I light upon an old 
English Comment upon the Psalms, the 
Hymns of the Church, and Athanasius s 
Creed, which 1 presently conjectured 
(though there be no Name to it) to be 
Wickchff’s; and coinpaiing the beginning 
with Rale, found that I had not erred in 
the conjecture, and therefore wi it this 
piece out, in which he calls the Nicene 
Creed, the Creed of the Church, 

I remember, two years ago, when I had 
an opportunity to read some Saxon Rooks 
that bad formerly (as I suppose) belonged 
to the Church of Worcester; I met twice 
with the Nicene Cieed in Saxon; but I do 
not remember any difference from that we 
use. I have sought in the ancientest Edi- 
tions of Ambrose, but return with a 
esl inventus, Wicelius we have not ; and 


* The Codex into which Langbaine 
looked, and found “ some pieces of Basil 
of Ruffins Translation,” is the same as 
that which Usher could not find; so that 
what the Archbishop represents as missing 
in 16*26, bad in 1647 been restored. 

Of Langbaine , the writer of this letter, 
there is a long account in Anthony Wood. 
— EmT. 
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lor the Russian Offices, if I can find any 
thing, you shall have it by the next. 

1 presume you lmve already a Copy of 
that old®Latiii Aeed, at the end of the 
ancient Copy of the Acts, given by my 
Lord of Canterbury, and therefore 1 for- 
bore to send it. 

Gulasius, in the Acts of the Niceno 
Council, brings in the Philosopher dis- 
puting against the Holy Ghost, as well ns 
against the Son; ami that may be (as far 
as the authority of the Author will beat) 
somewhat to the purpose. 

I icceived iny Copy of the Arch-bishops 
of Constantinople, and do return unto 
your Giace with thanks, that Oration of 
Hirnenus which I had from jour Loulship. 

The Papers which £ send are somewhat 
confuted, and some not right writ I fear; 
some my iloy has* left in the Public Li- 
brary, and the Carrier will be gone before 
the Libiury be open. 1 have in the Mar- 
gent thus * marked what I conceive your 
Grace indy possibly make use of. 

I am very much stiaitned in time, and 
therefore desire your Lordship’s favour for 
thus scribbling. I am, 

Your Lordship’s to command, 

Gerard Lange aim:. 
Q. C. Ojloh, May 4. 1<J47. 

LETTER CCXVI. 

A Letter from Ur. Langbaine , to 
the most lhverend James Usher, 
A Irchbishop of Armagh * 

My Lord, 

♦Since my last (this clay seven-night) J have 
enquired (and i do here send you what 1 
met with) concerning the use of the Ni- 
cene Creed among the Russians, which I 
conceive full to your purpose. I perceive 
my haste made me then omit at sealing, 
that Oration of Hinierius, which 1 now 
return with thanks to your Lordship ; and 
pci haps, by mistake, I might send some 
other Papers no way pertinent. 

I have thought sometimes, and have not 
jet found any sufficient reason to remove 
me from that Opinion, That notwithstand- 
ing what Yossius hath said, the Church 
was never without some Form of Con- 
fession* which they required before they 
admitted any to Baptism. I know not 
otherwise how to expound that of Heb. 6. 
2. jSajTTtcrfiiov cicaxiiCf &c. For though 
Vosihus affirm no more to have been re- 
quired, but barely, In nomina pair is filii , 
et tSpirUus simcti ; yet methinks that of 
Repentance from dead Works, of the Re- 
surrection of the Dead, ami everlasting 


Judgment , are made parts of those Funda- 
mental Doctrines; and Faith in God 
seems to comprehend the rest. To this 
purpose I conceive Justin Martyr, Apb- 
log. 2. p. 93. speaks for the Requisites to 
Baptism, in the Practice of tho Church ip 
his Time; 8 trot ttuSuktiv kcii 7rtrTrtvov<ni> 
aXrjSrTi ravra rd ijpibv bibaaKopfva 
— — rtireir rCov 'irpo rjfiapTi]p})Vojv a<ptfuv 
£idd<TKQVTai * — — \va atykatmc rt djiapriu) v 
rbxuptv in rtfi vFctTt. Then follows the 
mention of the Tin oe Persons of the Tii- 
nity, not simply, bnt with equipollent At- 
tributes to those in the (heed; of the 
Father, as nbu o\wi' t'tffTrorou.— The 
Son, l/jcroc Xpiarou to v oavpa&ivroc im 
IToi/rton lliXdroe. The Holy Ghost, o vt-d 
rtojf 7rpbi(puTiov TrpntKi'/nv^E rd Kurd row 
lrffjovv 7ravra. Which what is it else, but 
what we read both hi Cyrill of Jerusalem, 
and Epiphapius, and t lie latter part of the 
Nicene Cieed? In like manner Clemens 
Alex. Padugog. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 92, 93, 
94. gives this Attribute to Christ; rbv Xoyov 
t'iXelov Ik rtXttov (jnwra 77 a robe, (all one 
with Sean dA/j?n/di' ik Seov dAiftwov) and 
speaking then of Baptism, under the vai ious 
names of xdptTtf.tu, (pbtrirrpa , jeXei or, Xov - 
rpovj quotes, Joh. 0. for everlasting Life, 
mentions tKKXrjrria — and the Resin rection 
of the Dead; h > draardan tmv 77i(rrtvov - 
tmv arroKfirai ro teXoq to bi ovk dXXov 
TtvoQ tan ptraXuHtiv d\\’ ovk r^tj Trnoto- 
fioXoyovfihnjc hrayytXiac rvxtin. Where 
he proilnceth again a Testimony out of 
John 3. That every one that he Ik ves hath 
Life everlasting ; and I will i at sc him up 
again at the last Day . Where considering 
the proper importance of the word rrpou- 
fioXoyovpirrjtjy and the matter there treat- 
ed of, Jiaplism ; and the points there 
spoken of, Resurrection , Life Eternal . — 
1 suppose it may not absuidly be collected, 
that lie implies these Doctrines were, 
rrpompoXoyovpkvu, confessed before Bap- 
tism. 

T forbear to say any thing of that Rc - 
gala Fide i in Jremvus; and the like in 
Tcrtullian, for substance flie same, and 
containing oxpie&sly those Points which 
make up the close in tlm Nicene Cicodj 
and which Vossius snpposeth to have been 
added by the Constantinopolitan Fathers. 
What varieties arc for matter of ex- 
pression in the Citations observed out of 
Ruffin, See. I think docs not conclude 
without hard measure against the antiquity 
of some public Form. Wherein (if it 
were not written, we may suppose it ca- 
pable of more) we may be content to bear 
with some in woids, so long as they bear 
up to the same sense, considering that the 
quotations of those most ancient Writers 
out of Scripture itself, aie made with so 
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mHcli liberty ; ami yet no man doubts but 
they had a much more certain Rule to 
go* by. I am again ovei taken by the 
Time, and with the desire of your Lord- 
ship’s Prayers, and the continuance of your 
Love and Encouragement, take leave, and 
rest, 

Your Lordship's in all Duty, 

Gr.it a r i> Lang bat Nr. 
Queens Coll. Man 11,1 (147. 

LETTER CCXXXV. 

A Letter from T>i\ Ijingbainc to 
the most Reverend James ( slur, 
Arch-bishop of Armagh. 

My Loud, 

I have lately read Mr. Ciessy, the late 
Dean of Laghlin, lie. p\ onedo^esis, who 
in Ins 27th chapter, p. 178. inform*., That 
in his heating one of the, most learned 
Protestant Prelates in the King of Png- 
land's Dotnihwt iv (((noting your Giacc in 
the M argent*) proftssid That whereas he 
had had , of mantf Years before , a design 
to publish the J\(w Testament in (Ural, 
with various Sections and A n notations ; 
and for that pm pose had used gi eat dili- 
gence, f and spent much. JSloncxf to furnish 
himself with Manuscripts and Memonrs , 
Ac. I humbly desire to be informed Horn 
your LouMup how much of truth there is 
in that Report; and whether you collated 
the Manuscripts incur Public Lilmuy? I 
have in some part made cnqmiics upon 
some suspected or doubtful places, and it 
was in my thoughts to have gone through 
the whole; which if by yom Louis hi p’s 
pains or means, it hath been done already, 
1 should be loth, actum agcrc. Together 
with the Gr**ck, I would have compared 
that veneiable Latin Manuscript of the 
four Gospels in the ltodleau, which is writ 
in fair large Letters, (pai tly Saxon) in a 
continued order, without distinction of 
words; which seems to promise some con- 
siderable variety: for I find in Matth. 20. 
after the words, Strut filins hominis non 
vcnil ministran sed mimstrare , et dare 
animam suam redemptionem pro mnhis ; 
these added, (1 know uot whether accord- 
ing to any other Greek or Latiu Copy) 
Vos autem qu air ids dc nmdico errs cere, et 
de minimo minui. 1 would likewise wil- 
lingly know whether your Lordship he not 
of opinion (as 1 profess I am) that the 
additional passage (which Robert Stephens 
says he found in two of the most ancient 
Manuscripts, and Beza in one of those 
which he used) concerning the Man wIkmu 
our Saviour is said to have seen working 


upon the Sabbath, &c. Luke G- have no 
been infarsed ( dolo malo ) ; Whether b; 
the Mareionites, as ^rotius, or some 
others ; and in general, what We may think 
of those many vanous Lections, pf* which 
we know the Rooks of the New Testa- 
ment afford more store than most otliei 
Writings. I do not expect your Lordship 
should undergo so much trouble as to give 
me any account in willing; but I have 
taken this occasion, to mention so much of 
my own desires, hoping when I shall wait 
upon your Lordship in Person, to receive 
that satisfaction in these, as I have done in 
others of this kind. For whose Health 
and Happiness I shall, aeconling to my 
hounden Duty, ever pi ay; and humbly 
lu g the like from your Loidsiiip in helulf 
of 

Your Grace’s most humble Servant, 
to he commanded, 

* (iLRIUll L-WMltlNR. 

Queen's Coll. April 24, Hi IK. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sin, 

Thk following passage, relative to 
the stale of Ireland, and the means, 
among others, ol its amelioration, 
occurs in Bishop Burnett’s life of 
Bishop Bedell ; ami suggests hints 
that will he read with interest, and 
may perhaps be acted upon with 
advantage at the present day.-— 
Vide Life of Bishop Bedell, p. 114, 
8 vo. 

Yours, Ac. 

X. 

tl This leads me to another part of his 
character, that must icp resent the eaie 
he took of the natives; he obseived, with 
much regret, that the English had all 
along neglected the Irish, as a nation not 
only conquered, but undisciplinable ; and 
that the Clergy had scarce considered 
them as a part of their charge, but had left 
them wholly into the hands of their own 
priests. And indeed their priests were a* 
strange sort of people, that knew gene- 
rally but the reading their offices, which 
were not so much as understood by many 
of them ; and they taught the people no- 
thing but the saying their Haters and Aves 
m Latin. So (hat the .state both of the 
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Clergy and Laity was such, that it could 
not but raise great compassion in a man 
that had so tender a'sense of die value of 
those souls that Christ had purchased with 
his blo/ul: therefore lie resolved to set 
about that Apostolical work of convert' 
ing the natives with the zeal and cute that 
so great an undertaking required. He 
know the gaining on some of the moie 
knowing of their piiests was like to he the 
quickest way, for by their means he hoped 
to spread the knowledge of the reformed 
religion among the natives ; or, rather of 
the Christian religion, to speak moie 
strictly. For they had nosoit of notion 
of Christianity, hut only knew that they 
were to depend upon their piiests, ami 
were to confess such of their actions, as 
they call sins, to them ; and were to pay 
them tythes. The lli shop prevailed on 
several priests to change, and that he 
might furnish his converts with the 
means of instructing others, he made a 
short catechism to be printed in one shed, 
being English on the one page, and Irish 
on the other , vhicli contained the ele- 
ments, and mod necessary things of the 
Christian Religion, together with some 
forms of prayer , and some of the most 
instructive and edifying passages of 
Scripture. This he sent about all over 
his diocese, and it was received with 
great joy by many of the Irish, who 
seemed to be hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, and received this beginning 
of knowledge so well, that it gave a good 
encouragement to hope well upon further 
endeavours. 

The Bishop did also set himself to 
ham the lush tongue ; and though it was 
too late for a man of his years to learn to 
speak it, yet lie came to understand it to 
such a degree, as to compose a complete 
grammar of it (which was the first that 
ever was made, as I have been told,) and 
to be a cri tick in it : lie also had Common 
Prayer read in Irish every Sunday , in 
his cathedral, for the benefit of the con- 
verts lie had made, and was always present 
at it himself, and he engaged all his Clergy 
to set up schools m their parishes; for 
there were so very few bred to read or 
write, that this obstructed the conversion 
of the nation very much. The New Tes- 
tament and the Book of Common Prayer 
4 i cere already put in the Irish tongue ; but 
he resolved to have the whole Bible , the 
Old Testament as well as the New , put 
also into the hands of the Irish ; there- 
fore he laboured uiurh to find out one that 
understood the language so well that he 


[Sept. 

might be employed in so sacred a work. 
And by the advice of the Primate, and 
seveial other eminent persons, he pitched 
ou one King, that had been converted 
many yeais before, and was believed to 
he tiie most elegant writer of the Irish 
tongue tiicn alive, both for prose and 
poetry. The Bishop set himself so much 
to the revising this woik, flint always 
after dinner or supper he lead over a 
cliaptef ; and as he compared the Irish 
translation with the English, so he com- 
pared the English with the Hebrew of the 
Seventy Interpreters, or with Diodati’s 
Italian translation, which he valued 
highly ; and lie corrected the Irish where 
he found the English translators had failed. 
He thought the use of the Scripture was 
tile only way to let the knowledge of reli- 
gion in among the Irish, as it* had first let 
the Reformation into other pin ts of Eu- 
rope : and lie used to tell a passage of a 
sermon that lie heard Fulgentio preach at 
Venice, with which he was much pleased. 
It was on these wouls of Christ, “ Have 
ye not read!” and so lie took occasion to 
tell the auditory, that if Christ were now 
to ask this question, “ Have ye not read V* 
all the answer they could make to it was, 
“ No, for they were not suff'eied to do it.” 
Upon which he taxed with great zeal the 
restraint put on the use of the Scriptures, 
by the See of Rome. This was not unlike 
what the same prison delivered in another 
sermon preaching upon Pilate’s question, 
What is truth! ho told them that at last, 
after many searches, he had found it out, 
anil held out a New Testament, and said, 
there it was m his hand , but then he put 
it in his pocket, and said coldly ; But the 
booh is prohibited ; which was so suited 
to the Italian genius, that it took mightily 
with the auditory. The Bishop had ob- 
served, that in the Primitive times, as 
soon as nations, how barbarous soever 
they were, began to receive the Christian 
Religion, they had the Scripture* translated 
into their vulgar tongues : and that all 
people were exhorted to study them ; 
therefore he not only undertook and began 
this woik, but followed it with so much 
industry, that in a very few years he 
finished the translation ; anil resolved to 
set about the printing of it : for the bar* 
gain was made with one that engaged to 
perform it. And as lie had been at the 
great trouble of examining the translation, 
so ho resolved to run the venture of the 
impression, and took that expcnce upon 
himself." 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

Of the sincerity of your Corre- 
spondent Canlabri^iensis’s inten- 
tions to eulogize the British and 
Foreign' # Bi hie Society, I entertain 
no doubt; but by what consequence 
I sj ni thence to infer the actual merit 
of this Society, 1 am at at loss to con- 
ceive; and if Cantabrigiensis lias gra- 
duated in the University, I doubt not 
he is laughing in his sleeve at the 
inconsequential conclusion, which 
he has thus put of on your readers. 
Surely an eulogy may be misplaced. 

With respect to his question, 
“ Whether the Vulgate version of 
the Scriptures he not better than no 
version at all ?** I do not feel my- 
self called upon to make any reply. 
It has nothing to do with the point 
in debate, which was simply this, 
whether the Bible Society — a Pro- 
testant Society — a Society pledging 
tfaeinsehes to distribute the Word 
of God in the utmost possible purity, 
have or have not done right in know- 
ingly and avowedly circulating a cor- 
rupted version; for such the Vul- 
gate is known to he, and such every 
Protestant believes it to be. 

This I take to be the real point 
at issue; and if Cantabrigiensis 
cannot distinguish between what 
under certain circumstances may be 
very useful for one man to receive, 
and yet highly improjier for another 
to give — if he cannot perceive that, 
though Papacy or any other form of 
Christianity, be better than Maho- 
medanism and Paganism, yet that it 
would be positively criminal in a 
Protestant under any circumstances, 
to preach Papacy, which is but car- 
rying a kittle further his own rea- 
soning respecting a Papal version 
of the Scriptures. — I fear, that any 
fresh arguments of mine would be 
altogether thrown away. I confess 
myself to have been brought up iifc 
that old-fashioned school with St, 
Paul at its head,, who think that no 
man has a right under any plea, “ to 
do evil , that good may come and 1 
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am- happy on the present occasion 
to be able to support niy own opi- 
nion by an authority, tti which I atii 
sure Cantabrigiensis will g a y the 
utmost deference -the authority of 
the Rev. Mr. Owen himself. In his 
letter (p. i'2. 65.) to the country 
Clergyman who had proposed the 
question to Lord Toignuiouth, f ‘how 
is the parity even of the Holy Scrip - 
tures themselves to he secured?" he 
makes this reply, “ that the circula- 
tion within the kingdom is limited to 
the authorized versions ; that the 
different Protestant Churches have 
authorized versions of their own, 
and there the line of proceeding is 
direct; but when the Church of 
Rome , or as she calls herself, the 
Church 'preveils, there,” he remarks, 
i€ the country Clergyman would 
scarcely wish the rule for circulat- 
ing the authorized version to be ob- 
served.” And then, as if he felt 
that he hail not expressed himself 
as strongly as he wished, he gives 
this farther pledge, that “ there can 
be no danger of the Bible Society 
intrusting either the translating or 
editing the Holy Scriptures to Pa- 
pists, as there is the absolute cer- 
tainty that there would always be 
in the Committee a standing majo- 
rity against them.'’ 

Mr. Owen’s opinion, then, is clear- 
ly against Cantabrigiensis ; for there 
is scarcely but little, if any, differ- 
ence between employing Papists to 
translate and edit, and adopting a 
version already translated and edited 
by them. The former of these sup- 
positions Mr. Owen not only con- 
demos, but gives a pledge that the 
Society shalF never — nay, can never, 
be guilty of it. It is not for me to 
reconcile the present conduct of the 
Society with this declaration of 
their former Secretary ; it is enough 
that 1 have brought their own Se- 
cretary as a witness in my favour. 
I do therefore most solemnly renew 
my protest against the circulation 
by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society of the Roman Vulgate. 

Cantabrigiensis proceeds to take 

8 Z 
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in hand the case of the Turkish Ver- 
sion, with the obvious design of 
saying something that will appear to 
controvert my allegations. Thus 
he commences with denying a 
position which I never advanced, 
“ That Version was not executed 
by Professor Keiffer. v What l did 
say upon this point, I took from the 
Bible Society's xivth Report, 
from which document I stated that 
the preparation of this Version was 
consigned to “ Mr. Keiffer, Professor 
&c. with the advice in all doubtful 
questions, of the learned Orientalist, 
Baron Sylvestre de Sacy and L used 
the word “ preparation ” to express 
what the passage iutimates, that 
the Professor was not to be a mere 
Editor of the Version without any 
discretional powers, but was to 
exercise his judgment upon it, and 
to call in the judgment of another 
learned Orientalist when there were 
difficulties upon which he hesitated 
himself ; and surely when, in an- 
nouncing this great achievement in 
their xvth Report, the Committee 
speak of it as u completed through 
the indefatigable attention of Pro- 
fessor Keiffer, aided by the advice of 
Baron Sylvestre de Sacy,” their 
communication imports, that all that 
talent had been bestowed upon the 
work, which they had before taken 
credit to themselves for having en- 
gaged upon it, and that it was as 
perfect as two such learned Orien- 
talists could mal^e it. And as the 
term u executed in the estimation 
of Cantabrigiensis, appears to imply 
all this, and is that upon which he 
stands committed in his denial, l beg 
to tell him that, had I used it, 1 
should have had full warrant for 
doing so from Professor Keiffer him. 
self, for, in his speech in Freemasons’ 
Hail (as reported by the Bible Society 
themselves in the 22nd number of 
their Monthly Extracts), he de- 
scribes the Turkish Testament as 
** the first fruits of a work with the 
execution of which you (the Bible 
Society) have been pleased to entrust 


But the whole case, as stated by 
the Bible Society, is not yet before 
your readers. To complete their 
official representation their xith 
Report must be referred to, where 
the discovery of tins great treasure 
is proclaimed. There, “ his Ex- 
cellency Baron Von Diez Chancellor 
of Legation to his Prussian Ma jesty 
and formerly Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, is ushered into no- 
tice, and (< the Committee have 
the satisfaction’’ they say, “ to add” 
to the information, before given, 
“ that this venerable nobleman, who, 
with a knowledge and talent^ requi- 
site for the task, unites a cordial 
zeal for the propagation of Divine 
truth , has most obligingly underta- 
ken to revise the Version,” having 
“ already examined it sufficiently to 
pronounce the translation accurate 
and the style most excellent .” 

Now after all these splendid an- 
nunciations what is the result? The 
Society's advocate, Cantabrigiensis, 
shall tell his own tale — “ many 
errors were afterwards detected”-- 
that is, after Baron Von Diez’s pro- 
nouncement of accuracy and super - 
lative excellence —Professor Keiffer’s 
“in defa t i gable at ten lion* — and Baron 
Sylvestre de Sacy’s ** advice ” — nay, 
u the errors,” were«o “ important /* 
that “ the cancelling of whole leaves' 
>\as deemed necessary to remedy 
them ; and after this cancelling still 
(< a table of Errata prepared,” which 
might well appear (as Cantabrigi- 
ensis describes it) u of a very formi- 
dable extent,” as it occupies, accord- 
ing to ray former statement, “ seven 
pages, and comprizes 219 errata, 
many of them extending to whole 
sentences”—" Bazaar „or market- 
day” instead of u Lord’s Day,” being 
amongst them (for I saw it there 
myself) tho’ Cantabrigiensis seems to 
class it among the errata remedied 
by cancel. 

* The far greater part of these errat a 
was, it is true, subsequently eonsi- 
, dered of too little importance to be 
expressly mentioned ; anjl the table 
of errata was therefore reduced to 
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forty-nine, hut still the whole remain 
undltcred in the version itself. 

Now all these acknowledgments 
come but with an ill grace after the 
pompous manner in which the ver- 
sion had been introduced to the 
public. Jt cannot but throw a sus- 
picion on all future annunciations 
of the Society ; and ought surely to 
create some little apprehension, 
some smaU hesitation, not to say 
distrust, in the minds of its mem. 
hers. 

But Cantabrigiensis has afforded 
your readers much more interest- 
ing information ) he has divulged the 
cause of these many and important 
errors. “ Professor Keiffer, he says, 
though his intimate acquaintance 
with the Turkish language will be 
disputed by no man at all conver- 
sant with this department of lite- 
rature, unhappily conceived himself 
bound to adhere strictly to the Ver- 
sion as given by Hali Bey, without 
introducing much improvement of 
his own ;*’ that is, (to place the 
case fully before your readers) after 
it had been formally reported that 
Baron Von Diez had most obligingly 
undertaken to revise the Version ; 
and after Professor Keiffer himself 
had attended in London, to confer 
with the Committee, and of cour&e 
had received the most ample in- 
structions from that body, for whose 
discretion Mr. Owen had officially 
pledged himself — after all this we 
are told that Professor Keiffer con- 
ceived himself hound to adhere 
strictly to the version as given by 
Halt Bey : but who is this Hali 
Bey, the author of the Version, 
tfoat his “ celebrated" name, as 
Cantabrigiensis designates it, should 
have such a restraining influence 
upon Professor Keiffer as to bind 
him to adhere, strictly to his Ver- 
sion ? Dr* Pinkerton, the discoverer 
of the manuscript, shall answer this 
question (whose magnificen t descrip- 
tion ^your readers will find move at 
length in the Appendix to the Bible 
Society’s xith Report, p. 4.) He. 
was a Pole by birth, stolen while a 


youth by the Tartars and sold to the 
Turks, educated fit Constantinople 
in the Mahomedan ffcith, and when 
grown up advanced to be first Dra- 
goman lo Mahomet the IVtli. He 
made this translation in 1606, when 
it was sent ready for the press td 
Leyden to be printed, in the library 
of.which University it has lain ever 
since. Is there any thing in this 
description to bind Professor Keiffer 
to his “ strict adherence ?’* Is thete 
not, on the contrary, every thing to 
lay the Professor under an opposite 
bondage, to bind him to scan every 
sentence and compare every sentence 
with the original to ascertain its 
integrity ? Is uot the circumstance 
of its being sent to Leyden ready 
for the ’press to be printed there and 
suppressed, one which ought to 
have excited the greatest vigilance ? 
Is not the author's being a MtfAo- 
melan (whatever may have been his 
unexecuted intent ions towards Chris- 
tianity) another binding circumstance 
for the exercise of great jealousy in 
editing his Version 1 But Professor 
Keiffer, we are told, felt bound the 
other way — and so a Volume is put 
forth purporting to be the New Tes- 
tament in Turkish, blit being actually 
a Turkish V improved Version,” the 
interpolations, omissions, <Src. of 
which I spoke in my last Letter, and 
which have made so many cancels 
necessary, (besides the seven pages 
of Errata) being many of them such 
as disparaged the divine character 
of our Lord , and so accommodated 
the Text to Turkish readers. This 
latter statement, (to adopt Canta- 
brigiensis’s cautionary phrase), is to 
44 the best of my information* ’ which 
however I pledge myself to the roader 
comes from a very authentic source — 
as authentic I venture to pronounce, 
as that which Cantabrigiensis has 
resorted to. 

1 now come to the circulation of 
this Version with all its corruptions 
incorporated in it. Professor Keiffer 
distinctly states on the platform at 
Freemasons’ Tavern, 44 that several 
thousand copies are already on the 
CO z 2 
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point of being despatched (i. e. from 
Paris) to various parts of Europe/' 
and this st$tament of his is pub- 
lished a month afterwards by the 
Managing Committee in London. 
What then does Cantabrigicnsis 
mean by saying it is not true that 
thousands of copies had been issued 
before the suspension, scarcely any 
having then gone forth to the world? 
Thus tar however I can speak from 
iuy own experience, that 1 found no 
drfficulty in procuring a Copy from 
the only Bookseller I applied to : my 
Copy had the seven pages of er- 
rata ; 1 heard also of others having 
been sold at the Book Auctions 
in the course of the Spring; and of 
one in the possession of a gentle- 
man, in which the errata had not 
been inserted, and all this with- 
out any particularity of enquiry. I 
perceive moreover in the Society's 
own account of distribution in the 
Appendix to their xvth Report, 
(the very report which announces the 
completion of the work), an entiy of 
500 Turkish Testaments sent to the 
Malta Bible Society, which therefore 
must have been sent without any 
correction ; and in the Appendix to 
xvith Report, another entry of 
100 Ditto sent to Smyrna, whether 
accompanied or not by the moveable 
table of errata, 1 do not presume 
to say. 

There is one point which Canta- 
brigiensis does not touch upon, and 1 
own his silence surprizes me ; I mean 
the controversy which this Turkish 
Testament has excited between Drs. 
Pinkerton and Henderson : for the 
Managing Committee have been 
placed as it were between two fires, 
Dr. Henderson having been very 
decided for the suppression of the 
Edition, and Dr. Pinkerton for the 
circulation of it. The Committee, 
if my information is correct, first 
listened to Dr. Henderson, but Dr. 
Pinkerton could not brook the dis- 
paragement of a Version which he 
had brought to light and so greatly 
magnified, and the issue 1 have 
reason to believe has been, that 


Dr. Henderson has renounced his 
connection with the English Bible 
Society and is now in the service of 
its Russian ally, and that this rup- 
ture is of near two years standing, 
though it may probably be hut Utile 
known to the great body of the 
Committee’s Constituents. 

The facts of this case have carried 
me to so great a length that I have 
not time to follow Cantabrigicnsis 
through the several touching parti- 
culars of his pathetic conclusion, 
and must therefore subscribe my- 
self 

Yours, &c. 

Scrutator. 


On 1 Cor. v. 9, 10, 11. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

It has .been doubted whether St. 
Paul, in the 9th verse of this chap- 
ter, is speaking of the Epistle Which 
lie was then writing, or of some other 
Epistle which no longer exists. 

Our translators evidently suppose 
that he is referring to a letter pre- 
viously addressed to the Corinthian 
Christians : and though the words 
of our translation, in an Epistle , dp 
not exactly answer to the original 
words, lv ry fi7n<rroXy, they represent 
them as nearly as the different idioms 
of the Greek and English languages 
would allow without a periphrasis. 

On the other baud, many eminent 
commentators, both ancient and mo- 
dern, have maintained that the Apos- 
tle is speaking of the same Epistle 
which he was then writing : and tigs 
opinion has found an able and inge- 
nious advocate in Mr. Rennell, in 
his late valuable publication on the 
Proofs of Inspiration. 

It is, however, a strong first-sight 
objection to this interpretation, 
that it is not the result of „tbe plain 
and natural construction of the pas- 
sage, but depends entirely on a the- 
ological hypothesis. 

The literal and correct rendering 
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of the words is, I wrote (or I have 
written) to you in the Epistle ; which 
obviously means, the letter which / 
lately sent you : the article, in ac. 
cordance with common usage, de- 
noting something familiar to the 
minds of.the persons addressed. — 
The passage likewise naturally sug- 
gests to the reader a distinction and 
opposition between the Epistle to 
which he refers in the 9th verse, 

( lypa\pa vpiv kv ry hriaroXy) and the 
Epistle which he was then writing, 

(vvvl iypaxpa vfjuv.) 

It is said, indeed, that the words 
typrupa vpXv iv ry iTncrroXy are incor- 
rectly rendered, and ought rather to 
lie translated, I have written to you 
in this Epistle. 

Whether the word typaipa ought 
to lie rendered into the same words 
in the 9th and 11th verses, must 
depend entirely on the view which 
the translator lakes of the scope 
and meaning of the passage. For 
the Greek Aorist expresses both 
these times, 7 wrote, I have writ - 
ten, or I have been writing, and 
must be interpreted according to 
the exigences of the case, Our 
translators, therefore, who evidently 
thought that St. Paul was speakipg 
of two Epistles, have with great 
propriety rendered the word differ, 
ently in the 9th and 11th verses, 
suiting the English phrase to the 
diversity of time expressed, as they 
conceived, in the original. Enter- 
taining this view of the Apostle’s 
meaning, had they translated it / 
have written in both paragraphs, 
their version would have been erro- 
neous and inaccurate. 

The words ry h rurroXy cannot, I 
apprehend, be translated this Epis- 
tle, without the intervention of au 
ellipsis ; nor can such an ellipsis 
be admitted, unless the sense of the 
passage points it out and necessarily 
requires iu For the article itself is 
never, properly speaking, demon- 
strative, but is ^1 ways employed to 
define, limit, and circumscribe the 
word to which it is prefixed. It 
answer? pretty nearly to our the , 
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though it i3 used in some cases 
where the idiom of the English lan- 
guage does not admitr the use of the 
corresponding article. Hut when- 
ever the Greek article may fie ren- 
dered this , an ellipsis must be as- 
i umed, usually that of the demon- 
strative pronominal adjective oItoq . 

The advocates of the interpreta- 
tion to which I am adverting, have, 
how r ever, produced three passages 
out of St. Paul’s writings, in which the 
article, prefixed to the word l7n?o\r} r 
is used in this sense. But in those 
passages the context itself, and the 
peculiar position of the words in 
question, necessarily lead ns to the 
elliptical construction. For they 
occur at the conclusion of the re- 
spective" Epistles, and so obviously 
refer to those very Epistles, that it 
is impossible to put any other ex- 
planation upon them. In Romans 
xvi. 22. Tertius the amanuensis says 
in his own person, I Tertius , 6 ypd- 
i pat ryv tTrurroXyr, (that is, ravryv ryv 
incrroXiiv, the Epistle which 1 have 
been writing at St. Paul's dictation) 
salute you in the Lord. 

In Colossians iv. 16. St. Paul 
gives directions to the Colossians 
to communicate his Epistle to the 
Church at Laodicca. When this 
Epistle, ii hrivoXrj, (i. e, avry // tiriToXi}, 
the letter which I am now on the 
point of dispatching to you) is read 
among you, cause that it be read also 
in the Church of the Laodiccans . 

Ini Thessalonians v. 27. he charges 
the persons to whom his letter was 
specially forwarded, to take care 
that it should be read to all the 
brethren. I charge you by the 
Lord that this Epistle (r*)r Itt^oX^v, 
i. e. ravrtfv ryv IttkttoXt^v, the letter 
which he was just finishing) be read 
to all the holy brethren . 

But in the passage before us the 
words are introduced in the very 
heart of the Epistle, without any 
clue from analogy or the necessity 
of the case to lead us to put a simL 
lar construction on them. On the 
other hand, a passage parallel to 
this in phraseology and position 
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occurs 2 Cor. vii. 0. where no doubt 
can be entertained that the Apostle 
is not speaking of the letter which 
he was then writing, but referring 
to our first Epistle. Unless, there- 
fore, a case of necessity can be 
made out, the analogy between 
these passages, the common and 
natural usage of the Greek article, 
and the opposition which St. Paul 
apparently makes between what he 
was Ihen writing aikl what he had 
formerly written, will lead us to 
conclude that he is referring to a 
prior communication, which we no 
longer possess. 

Indeed, it is not easy to suppose 
that the Apostle would have em- 
barrassed his discourse by the in- 
troduction of words so superfluous 
and perplexing, and so contrary to 
every rule of clear and natural ex- 
pression, (ip ry iiri(rro\y f in the, or ill 
this letter) had he been referring 
to the paragraphs immediately pre- 
ceding this Uth verse. Let any 
man, divesting himself of the influ- 
ence of hypothesis, consider how 
such a way of speaking would 
sound in a letter of his own, and 
tbeu judge whether it is probable 
that St. Paul would have made use 
of it. At least, let him produce 
somethiug parallel to it in his Epis- 
tles, or in the works of some other 
writer of authority. 

But, without adverting farther to 
questions of taste, or of grammati- 
cal construction, ihe context itself, 
and the train of the Apostle's argu- 
ment appear to require that expla- 
nation of the passage which our 
translators have adopted. 

In the letter which St. Paul had 
previously sent to the Corinthian 
Christians, (if we follow the opinion 
o/our translators) he had given them, 
as it would seein, some general cau- 
tions against any familiar intercourse 
with fornicators, idolators, and other 
persons of bad character, not think- 
ing it necessary to state that this 
prohibition comprehended profess* 
idg*Cbristians as well as unbelievers. 
They had, however, so far mistaken 
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the spirit of his instructions as to 
pass over, without censure, an ag- 
gravated instance of criminal con- 
duct in one of their own brethren. In 
the present Epistle he reproves them 
for this behaviour, and charges them 
not only to refrain from all familiar 
intercourse with Christians who 
should be gtdlty of snch offences, 
but not even to eat vfith them ; a 
civility from which, as* appears in 
the course of this Epistle, he does 
not debar them in their intercourse 
with their heathen neighbours. In 
one case they were to abstain from 
such familiar dealings with the Ido- 
lators and fornicators of the world, 
as might endanger their faith and 
morals. In the other they were 
forbidden any appearance of friendly 
intercourse with the offender, not 
only on account of the greater risk 
which they ran of moral contamina- 
tion, but in vindication of the purity 
and innocence of the Christian cha- 
racter. 

We And, therefore, that every 
thing which he lias said on this 
subject in the foregoing part of 
this fifth chapter relates exclusively 
to Christians. He says, that it is 
commonly reported that there is 
fornication among you, (tv fyiV, in 
your own number, in your society) 
and such fornication as is not so 
much as named among the Gentiles , 
(v. 1.) lie gives them directions 
in what way they were to proceed 
against the offender, (v. 3, 4, 5.) 
after reproving them for being puffed 
up , notwithstanding this grievous 
scandal, (v. 2.) And then, in a 
figure borrowed from the Mosaic 
economy, points out to them the 
danger they were incurring of moral 
contagion, and, the necessity of ex- 
communicating the offending mem- 
ber, that they might become, what 
their Christian profession implied, 
a new lump , a society uncontami- 
nated by vicious principles and prac- 
tices, (v. 6, 7, 8.) It was morally 
impossible that they could misap- 
prehend his meaniug, or suppose 
that any thing which he had said 
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related to their intercourse with 
their heathen neighbours. In the 
view which our translators have 
taken of the verses in question,- the 
, passage is plain and pertinent, and 
contains a just reproof, and a ne- 
cessary comment upon his former 
instructions. According to the other 
interpretation, I confess myself at a 
loss to discover its cogency and per- 
tinency, # 

It is contended however that, if 
St. Paul had written to the Corin- 
thians previously to our first, Epistle, 
this Epistle would have contained 
many references to the former in 
the same manner that the second 
frequently refers to the lirst. But 
experience may teach ns that re- 
ferences to preceding letters de- 
pend entirely on the nature of the 
correspondence. If our letters re- 
late principally to the same par - 
titular subjects, the references will 
probably be frequent: if they are 
independent and unconnected, or 
speak only of general topics, few or 
no such references will occur. Our 
second Epistle arose out of the first, 
and is in a great measure the con- 
tinuation of a correspondence on the 
sam e particular subjects. It is there- 
fore quite natural that the references 
to it should be frequent. But sup- 
posing a former letter to have ex- 
isted, we need not conceive that it 
contained any thing, with the ex- 
ception of the passage in debate, to 
which the Apostle had now occasion 
to allude. 

We have however a test to which 
we may bring this doctrine of ne- 
cessary references. There is a 
second Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians, written not long after 
the first. In the 2d verse of c. ii. 
nor by Utter as by us, he may, pef- 
haps, be speaking of some miscon- 
struction which had beeu put on iv. 
17- of his first Epistle. But the 
Epistle contains no other reference 
to the former. There is a second 
Epistle to Timothy which contains 
no reference whatever’ to the first. 
There is a second Epistle of Saint 


feter, written to the same persons 
as the first, and probably after jio 
great interval of time* put the only 
passage, which implies any reference 
to his former letter, is that in*whicli 
he calls what he was then writing a 
Second Epistle . (iii. 1.) 

Mr. Rennell, however, seems to 
think thatjsuch references would have 
been especially necessary, had St. 
Paul addressed a former letter to the 
Corinthians, because we must Iheu 
suppose that the offence against 
which be had forewarned them had 
been repeated, whereas it plainly 
appears that he had recently heard 
of this accusation against one of 
their body from common report. 
But tliis supposition appears not 
only unnecessary, but inconsistent 
with the tenor of the Apostles 
language. For in the former letter, 
(supposing such a letter lodiave ex- 
isted,) he had in all probability 
merely given them a general caution 
against any intimate acquaintance 
with fornicators. In the present, 
he reproaches them with having so 
far mistaken the import and extent 
of that caution, as to pass over the 
gross criminality of one of their own 
brethren (w'hich it is agreed oil all 
hands had just conic to his know- 
ledge) without excommunication or 
censure. 

But as the grammatical construc- 
tion, and the obvious sense and con- 
nection of this passage lead to the 
conclusion that the Apostle in the 
ninth verse is referring to a letter 
which no longer exists, so I can 
attach no importance to the hy- 
pothesis, on which the other expla- 
nation of the words in question de- 
pends. That hypothesis is, that 
nothing written by any of the in- 
spired Apostles has been lost. I 
firmly believe lhat no writing of 
theirs has perished of importance to 
faith and doctrine, which would have 
added materially to our comfort and 
edification, or was designed by God’s 
providence to be a perpetual trea- 
sure in the Church ; and, conse- 
quently, that we possess all their 
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Epistles that came into general cir- 
cniatiofi, am! w$re received sooner 
or later ink) the Canon of the Scrip- 
tures. lint it is difficult to conceive 
that h man of such warm ami af- 
fectionate feelings as Saint Paul 
should have written no other letters 
to his numerous converts during the 
long course of his ministry, than 
those which are contained in our 
Canon. The other letters were pro- 
bably not of such a nature as re- 
quired them to he copied and circu- 
lated and communicated generally to 
theChurches — letters perhaps of re- 
commendation and kind enquiry or 
merely of local interest. At ail events 
we may he assured that whatever 
they contained of doctrinal or practi- 
cal instruction is more ful!y‘and par- 
ticularly expressed in the Epistles 
which have comedown to us. The 
in triplication of copies, and the 
eventual reception of the Epistles 
into the Canon of Scripture would 
not, I apprehend, dhpend merely 
on the name and Character of the 
writers, but upon the contents of the 
Epistles themselves. For it appears 
to have been the intention of Pro- 
vidence not merely to furnish us 
with inspired Scriptures, as the re- 
cords of our religion, and the stan- 
dard rules of belief and practice, 
but to bring them within a small 
compass. And to have preserved 
all the letters which the Apostles, 
as we may reasonably suppose, 
must have addressed in their public 
character to their numerous con- 
verts, would have been inconsistent 
with this plan, and incompatible, ns 
it would seem, with the general 
benefit and edification oftbeChtrrch. 

The Gospels contain only a few 
portions and epitomes of our Sa- 
viour's discourses. But we are 
satisfied that they contain all which 
was necessary to be recorded, and 
deem the loss of a large part of 
his public and private speeches no 
drawback From the perfection of 
Sertplure as a record, nor from our 
own edification. We possess only 
a Few remains of the acts, conver- 
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s&tions, and sermons of his Apostles. 
But we are persuaded that these re- 
mains are sufficient for all purposes 
of life and godliness. The analogy 
may be applied with safety to thgir 
Epistles. We may believe that many 
written communications passed be- 
tween them and their absent dis- 
ciples, of which no records are pre- 
served, without supposing that any 
thing ha§ been lost to the sufficiency 
and utility of Scripture, and to that 
code of instruction which G6d de- 
signed for the perpetual use and be,, 
nefit of his Church. 

We have however, as I conceive, 
a case in point which directly mili- 
tates against this hypothesis. St. 
John in the ninth verse of his third 
Epistle evidently refers to a letter 
of his own writing, which we no 
longer possess. I ivi'ote to the 
Church: but Diotrepkes , who lovcth 
to have the pre-eminence among them 
receiceth us not This was without 
doubt a letter of recommendation 
(tTricrroX?) dw rart*o/) which had failed 
of its effect. Beloved , says the 

ApostJe to Gaius, thou doesi faith- 
fully whatsoever thou doest to the 
brethren , and to strangers : which 
have borne witness of thy charity be- 
fore the Churchy whom if thou bring 
forward on their journey after a 
godly sort $ thou shalt do well : be- 
cause that for his name's sake they 
went forth taking nothing of the 
Gentiles . We theirfore ought to 

receive such , that we might befelloui- 
helpers to the truth I wrote unto 
the Churchy recommending these 
strangers to notice and attention, 
but DiotrepheSy who loveth to have 
the preeminence receiveth us not: 
does not pay the respect which is 
due to my apostolical authority and 
Recommendation, does not himseb* 
entertain, nor permit others to en- 
tertain, these godly strangers with 
that courteousness and liberality 
which they have a right to expect. 
-It may be said indeed that Piotre- 
phes whose prAumptiou and fond- 
ness for - power led him to underrate 
St. John's name and autboYity, sup- 
7 
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pressed this letter and prevented it 
from coming iqto circulation. But 
had God's providence been con- 
cerned in preserving every writing 
of an inspired Apostle, as this hy- 
pothesis assume^, had the loss of 
any such writing detracted from the 
integrity ahd perfection of Scripture, 
Ids attemps to suppress this Epistle 
would doubtless have proved inef- 
fectual. 

Upon the whole I feci a thorough 
persuasion that St. Paul in this ninth 
verse is speaking of an Epistle, of 
which wogjknow nothing more than 
a single caution to which he refers. 
Vet l am thoroughly satisfied that 
the volume of the New Testament is 
complete in all its parts, and con- 
tains every thing which it was the 
intention of God’s providence to 
preserve : and that if we had pos- 
sessed those speeches and writings 
of inspired men which have not come 
down to us, many inconveniences 
might have arisen from the increased 
bulk of Holy Writ, whilst nothing 
would have been added to the neces- 
sary stock of religious knowledge 
ami instruction. I consider the 
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Scriptures which have been thus 
preserved hythecareand providence 
of the Almighty as t^at 0 entire word 
of God 9 to which nothing has been 
added and from which nothing has 
been taken away : ami 1 cannot 
sympathize with the learned and able 
advocates of the hypothesis to which 
1 have adverted, in that painful sense 
of imperfection which would attach 
in their esteem to the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, if any letter written 
by an inspired Apostle had disup. 
peared. 

Another passage may be added 
to those already quoted in which the 
Article prefixed to ircHTrokr) may be 
rendered, this Epistle. 2 Tliess. iii. 
14. If any man obey not our word 
by this l&pisilc cia ti)q €7rnxro\j}c note 
that man. BiP here nQt only do the 
words occur in the same position 
as in the oilier examples (i.e. at the 
close of the letter) but there is an 
implied opposition between th eword 
delivered by^the Apostle in person, 
and the word now communicated by 
this Epistle. 

X. 


Sacred Poetry. 


SACRED POETRY. 

For we have not a High Priest which cannot he touched by the feeling of our in- 
fmmlics, hut was in all respects tempted like as vye me, yet witlwnt »in/ r — 
Htb. iv. 15. 


Whi n gathering clouds around I view, 
And days arc dark, and friends arc few, 
Oil Him 1 lean, who not in vain 
Expei icne’d every human pain ; 

He secs my wants, allays my fears, 

And counts and treasures up iny lears. 
If aught should tempt my soul to stray 
From heavenly virtue!* narrow way, 

To fly from good I would pursue, 

And do the sin I would not do, 

Still He, who felt temptation’* power, 
Shall guard me ui that dangerous hour. 
If wounded love my hosoin swell, 
Deceiv’d by those I piized too well, 

He shall Ins pitying aid bestow, 

Who felt on earth severer woe ; 

At once betray'd, denied, or fled, 

By all who shar’d his daily bread. 

When vexing though It within me rifle, 
And sore dismay’d, my spirit dies. 

Remembrancer, No. 57. 4 A 
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Yet He, who once vouchsaf’d to hear 
The sickening anguish of despair, 

Shall sweetly soothe, shall gently dry 
The throbbing heart, the streaming eye. 

When sorrowing o’er some ston^ I bend, 

That covers all that was a friend, 

And from his voice, his hand, his smile, 

Divides me for a little while. 

Thou, Saviour, seest the tears I shed, 

For thou didst weep o’er Lazarus dead— 

And oh! when I have safely past, 

Through every conflict but the last, 

Still, still unchanging, watch beside 
My painful bed — for thou hast died! 

Then point to realms of cloudless day, 

And wipe the latest tear awav. 

R, G. 


THE DEAD TWINS. 

'Tw^s shminer, and a sabbath eve, 

And balmy was the air, 

1 mw a sight that made me giicvo, 

And yet the sight was fail : 

Within a little coffin lay, 

Two lifeless babes, sweet as May, 

Like waxen dolls that infants dies'-, 

The little bodies were, 

A look of placid happiness 
Did on each face appear: 

And in the coffin, short and wide, 

They lay togetliei , side by side. 

A io£c-hiid nearly closed I found, 

JCach little hand within, 

And many a pink was stiew’d around, 

With spiigs of jessamine : 

And yet the flowers that round them lay, 

Were not to me more fair than they. 

Their Mother, as a lily pale, 

Sat by them on a bed, 

And bending o'er them told her tale, 

And many a tear she shed : 

Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 

My babes and I shall meet again. 

W. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon, preaclud at the Parish 
Church of Yfitely, Hants, Aug. 
3, 1823, in consequence of his 
Majesty* s Letter in Behalf of the 
National Schools . By the Rev . 
R. Lewin , Perpetual Curate of 
Yately , and late of Emanuel Col- 


lege, Cambridge , pp. 28. Riv- 
ingtons. 1823. 

We have noticed tjps Sermon, from 
a wish of correcting an error into 
which Mr. Lewin and others appear 
already to have fallen. The inten- 
tion of the King’s Letter is not to 
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enable the National Society to con- 
tribute towards the further support 
of schools already established on 
the national plan, and already pro. 
titled with able and intelligent in- 
structors, but to extend the bene- 
fit of religious education to places 
where schools and instructors are 
still wanted. These are, unhappily, 
but too numerous. 

At the time of the Reformation, 
when the religious houses wcie dis- 
solved throughout the kingdom, 
their funds, which Craiuner and 
Ridley, in their piety and wisdom, 
would have applied to the erection 
of hospitals * and schools, were 
diverted into other channels. Few, 
if any, parochial schools were found- 
ed, though the Fathers of our 
Church, by enjoining the duty of 
catechising on the Clergy, and pro- 
viding a suitable Catechism for the 
purpose, did all in their power to 
supply the deficiency. Still the de- 
ficiency has been felt and deplpred 
down to the present time. Here 
and there we have had splendid in- 
stances of individuals stepping for- 
wards to supply a remedy in their 
own immediate neighbourhoods; but 
nothing had ever been attempted, 
until the establishment of the Na- 
tional Society, on any extended 
scale. No accredited body of men 
bad slept forwards, as the stewards 
of the public benevolence, to e fleet 
that which ought to have been the 
care of past ages, but w hich nothing 
but the enlarged resources of public 
bounty could effect. In the way of 
1 lie Government’s taking any active 
measures there were many obsta- 
cles ; and it is among the peculiar 
and honourable characteristics of 
this Gouutry, to prefer the achieve, 
jaicnt of. its greatest undertakings 
lather through the voluntary asso- 

# We employ the term as it was then 
employed, to denote an asylum, not only 
for the cure of the sick, the diseased, and 
the maimed, but for the education of the 
young, the protection of the aged and in- 
him, and the correction of the idle and 
disorderly. 


ciations of active and public spirit- 
ed individuals. Sucdi an association 
was the National Society: and the 
effect of its zealous and judicious 
exertions has already been so great, 
that moie than 350,000 children 
are enjoying the benefits that result 
from a suitable and religious educa- 
tion. Still thousands, who have 
equal claims on our Christian cha- 
rity, yet remain uneducated. Many 
are the cases wheie parishes are 
able and willing to support a school, 
but have not the means of erecting 
houses, or supplying proper and 
efficient instructors to have the care 
of the children. Here then it is 
that the assistance of the Society is 
so valuable. On an application 
from any Minister, stating the wants 
and abilities of his parish, pecuni- 
ary aid is immediately granted, and 
the blessing of a leligious education 
thereby permanently and effectually 
secured to that parish. 

The Society docs not confine its 
exertions to any one portion of the 
kingdom. It is, as its name de- 
notes, a National Society, in which 
all have an equal interest. Where- 
ever assistance is wanted, there its 
aiding hand is ready to be stretched 
forth; neither «£au it cease to act, 
or to be required, until every pa- 
rish throughout the country shall 
have been furnished with its school, 
and that school have been placed in 
full ami efficient operation. Most 
devoutly do we pray that we may 
live to behold the time ; and to 
hasten it, is the object of the King’s 
letter. The Society present them- 
selves before the public, ami solicit 
through this authorized channel to 
be made the almoners of their 
bounty for the furtherance, and, 
under the divine blessing, the com- 
pletion of a design, which, whether 
regarded in a Christian, or a merely 
political viewq is of vital and incal- 
culable importance. For the faith- 
ful and judicious distribution of what 
they shall receive, they may confi- 
dently appeal to their past steward- 
ship ; and rely for the farther sue- 

4 A l 
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cess of their appeal on the acknow- 
ledged goodness pt their cause. 

With a ^view of exhibiting the 
National System in full and ac- 
tual operation before thfe public, 
and providing a place where mas- 
ters and mistresses maybe regularly 
trained for the general benefit, a 
school has from the first been es- 
tablished, on a sufficient scale, in 
the very heart of the metropolis; and 
adjoiuing to this, a house for the tran- 
saction of the business of the So- 
ciety ; but for the maintenance of 
both these, and other incidental ex- 
pences, the annual subscriptions, 
where they should occasionally fail 
short, would always be rendered 
sufficient by the additional bounty 
of individual subscribers. The cha- 
rity of the public is not solicited, 
through the King’s Letter, for the 
support of these. No part of the 
money that may be collected, will 
be expended on these, or on any of 
the National Schools already esta- 
blished in the kingdom. The whole 
will be proportionably applied, as 
applications shall be made, towards 
“ the multi plying and extending 
schools , and lending aids for pro- 
curing sites and erecting sdtool- 
houses ” in those pa#s that are un- 
happily still without them. 

We arc satisfied that the object 
of the King’s Letter requires only to 
be thus clearly stated to ensure for 
the Society the most favourable con- 
sideration of the Public. 

On the benefits of education, 
when conducted on fixed religious 
principles, and the baneful effects 
which may result where these prin- 
ciples are overlooked, the remarks 
of Mr. Lewin, in the Sermon before 
us, are just and forcible ; but we 
must confess, that in I lie professed 
view which he has taken of the con- 
duct of our blessed Lord, and there- 
in of our holy religion, we could 
have wished to have seen the dis- 
tinctive and fundamental doctrines 
of our religion more fully unfolded 
and enforced. We arc far from im- 
plying that they have been altoge- 


ther suppressed : but wc think that 
they might have been bi ought more, 
prominently forward. The doctrines 
of the Trinity in Unity, of our Lord's 
divinity, of the sacrifice of l\is - 
death, of the sanctification of the 
Spirit, and the corruption of our 
nature through the fall of Adam, 
are truths, that not only lie at the 
very bottom of our religion, but pre- 
sent the strongest motives to deter 
the sinner from offending, to assure 
the penitent of his panion, to en- 
courage the righteous to persevere 
in well-doing, and to induce in every 
man an unceasing watchfulness over 
his heart and conduct. 

Lest this remark, however, should 
be thought to intend more than it 
ideally does, we subjoin the opening 
pages of the discourse, with their 
application to the National Schools: 
or rather as we should have said on 
the present occasion, to the great 
object for which the National So- 
ciety. was at first established, and 
which they are still anxious to pro- 
mote to the utmost extent of the 
means which the bounty of the Pub- 
lic inny place m their hands. 

“The precept contained in the words of 
the It \t,(Matt. xxviii. IP.) was delivered 
by our Saviour to his disciples, immedi- 
ately before Ins ascension. It is exptossed 
in language, so clear and conclusive, that 
no doubt can exist as to its meaning, and 
as to the obligation which it imposes upon 
all Christians, to observe and regard it. 

“ The injunction which it conveys, is in 
strict connection wiih the whole spirit and 
scope of the Christian dispensation ; and 
the natural force of it is veiy much in- 
creased, by a reference to the interesting 
moment at which it was dchvcied. Our 
Saviour's ministry upon eaitli was accom- 
plished, lie had finished the work, which his 
heavenly Lather sent him toperform ; and, 
in conformity with the predict ions of ancient 
prophecy, he now retired from the earthly,, 
scene in which lie had been engaged, and 
in the words of the text, made it his part- 
ing, his solemn charge to his followcis, 
that they 1 should go teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and enjoining them, to observe ail tilings 
whatsoevei he had commanded.* 

** When we consider the occasion of 
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our Saviour’* assuming the form of man, “ He made the practice of morality, the 


and review the artions of his life upon 
earth, we shall instantly perceive, the con- 
sistency of the above precept, with the 
object which he had in view, 
t W A strict observance of his laws, was 
a fundamental feature of his doctrines, and 
he ever enforced their authority, by the 
invariable concurrence of his personal ex- 
ample. 

“ [t was ‘ /it* meat end di ink to do his 
father's will f and in subset vience to this 
principle, lib neglected no means, and 
omitted no oppm 1 unity, of teaching and 
enjoining, repentance and renovation of 
life; he lcquncd that purification of the 
licait, and that change in the conversation 
and conduct of men, which, through faith 
in his declaration*, and obedience to the 
divine will, could alone lead to their eter- 
nal salvation. 

“ His exhoi tal ions were of a chaiacter, 
eminently calculated to attract universal 
attention, and they wore delivered in a 
manner so simple and engaging', that they 
weie equally adapted to affect the hcait, 
and to persuade the understanding. They 
were mild, tender, encom aging, and they 
, possessed that great addition of force and 
influence, which always acciue, from a 
coi respondent example. 

li Every pi crept that he delivered, every 
principle that lie inculcated, all his dis- 
courses, eveiy incident of Ins behaviour, 
was scaled and sanctified, by the unvary- 
ing snppoi t which they derived fiom his 
own conduct. 

* 6 He required nothing of his followers, 
which their own interest did not also le- 
ijiiiie ; he enjoined the pi notice of no vir- 
tue, of which his own conduct did notex- 
liibit a pattern. 

“ His exeitions had not only the good 
and salvation of men for theii end, but 
they proceeded upon the highest autho- 
rity, were directed by the most benevo- 
lent spirit, and wen* accompanied with all 
those arguments, evidences, and circum- 
stances, which were calculated to enhance 
their interest, and powerfully to recom- 
mend them, to all impartial and rightly 
disposed minds. 

“ Our Saviour did not come to offer an 
unconditional, unrestricted salvation to 
mankind 5 lie did not conic to sanction 
iniquity, ami allow licentiousness, to offer 
an asylum to vice, and a shield to intem- 
perance ; he came for a different, a higher 
and a nobler end ; he was the patron of 
virtue, — the Son of God, — and the author 
of eternal salvation, to those only, who 
believe in his uaine, and obey hk com- 
mandments. 


pursuit of holiness, the fear and love of 
God, faith in himself, repentance for our 
past sins, and serious and Effectual resolu- 
tions of amendment, indispensable condi- 
tions of the blessings which he came to 
offer. 

“ He enjoined a sacred reverence of the 
divine majesty, a thoiough change of 
heart, an uniform observance of the pre- 
cepts of Scripture, mnl an nndeviating 
attention ami submission, to th&spirit and 
tenets of the Christian religion. 

4< To enfore Ins lessons, and to shew the 
practicability of them, he embraced the 
various occasions which his intercourse 
with the world supplied, to exhibit their 
influence, both on his tcnripei and beha- 
viour; lie made the incidents of common 
life, and the obvious appearances of na- 
tme, c hannels for the conveyance of the 
sublimes! truths, and the most salutary 
rules of conduct. His discourses were al- 
ways interesting and ever important— he 
did not consume his own time and that of 
his hearers, with fruitless conjectures, upon 
matteis of no real consequence, but he 
drew oft' their attention from these trivial 
and contemptible things, to the greatest 
and noblest objects, that could engage the 
notice, or interest the heart of man. 

He taught the existence, of one su- 
preme omnipotent Being, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor of the Universe. 
To this great Being, he taught men how 
to pray * — to worship him, 111 spirit ami in 
truth, in holiness and purify of life. 

“ The morality which lie taught, was the 
purest, the most perfect, the most 1a- 
tional, that had ever occuncd to the ima- 
gination, 01 proceeded from the mouth of 
man. And the invariable tendency of all 
Ins doctrines and all his precepts, was to 
make the whole htiinan race virtuous and 
happy ; to compose them, into resignation 
and Contentment, to inspire them with 
feelings of justice, moderation, charity, 
and compassion towards each other, and 
to fill them with a firm hope and confi- 
dence in God, for pardon of their sins, 
upon most just and merciful terms, and to 
assmethem of Ihe assistance of his heavenly 
Spirit, to guide and cuntroul their future 
conduct. And to impart irresistible force 
to his commands, he added the most awful 
and impressive sanctions — the doctrines of 
a future resurrection, a clay of judgment 
and of retribution, a promise of eternal 
rewards to the righteous, and a denuncia- 
tion of the most tremendous punishments 
to the wicked. 

“ His conduct ^vas full of coherence ami 
consistency; eveiy sentiment that lie ut- 
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tered, every art that lie performed, sup- 
plied a living illustration, of Ins reverence 
and respect, for thg doctrines and precepts 
which he delivered. And, to the influence 
of example, he added the authority of a 
divine teacher, —he spoke in the name of 
God, — 4 the things which my Father hath 
commanded, them I do ‘ he that sent 
me is true; and l speak to the world those 
things which I have heard of him.’ He 
declared himself to he the Son of God, 
andtlis conduct constantly supported, the 
sanctity and exaltation, of that high cha- 
racter. He was in truth and reality, in 
the very strictest sense of the terms, 

* the light of the world lie came 4 toserk 
and to save that which was lost.' He suf- 
fered for our sins, leaving us an example * 
. that we should follow his steps ; and he 
has allured us to the imitation of it, by the 
strongest motives that can operate upon 
the human heart ; — he has promised eter- 
nal life and happiness to those, who 
‘ exercise themselves in the law of the 
Lord, 7 and denounced eternal punishment 
t o the * workers of iniquity. 7 

u Every precept of Scripture claims the 
deepest regard, and most universal obedi- 
ence, and there certainly cannot he any 
injunction, which in its circumstances, time 
of delivery, character, and tendency, is 
rendered more interesting, and more obli- 
gatory upon us, than that, which com- 
.m a mis us to promulgate the doctrines and 
precepts of that Gospel, which was given, 
by 4 the grace of God,’ for the guidance 
and salvation o f fallen man. 

u Tin* National Schools .voie establish- 
ed for this express purpose, and their ex- 
ertions have been mn cmittingly devoted 
to this great end — to tbecnltivation of the 
principles of * religious faith and of moral 
duly’ — their labours are consecrated and 
directed by tbc clear injunctions of' Holy 
Writ; and they are, independently of that 
high anrl all-sutfieient sanction, crowned 
and encouraged, by the great piactieal 
benefits, which, under the blessing ofGod, 
have reunited from them. 

“ It appeals, from authentic accounts of 
their progress and operation, that they 
have essentially contributed to the dimi- 
nution of public crime, to the advancement 
of public virtue, and to the extension of 
public happiness. These arc objects highly 
meriting the public regard, and fairly ap- 
pealing, for the support of their interests, 
to the puMic assistance/ 7 P. l . 


Letters on the State of Christianity 
in India ; in which the Conversion 
5 


of the Hindoos is considered as 
Impracticable. To which is added , 
a Vindication of the Hindoos, 
Male and Female , in Answer to 
a severe Attack made upon both, 
by the Reverend *****, By the 
Abbe J. A . Dubois , Missionary 
in Mysore , Author of the De- 
scription of the People oj India. 
London. 1823. 

c ' If any of the several modi a of Christian 
worship were calculated to make an im- 
pression and gain ground in the country, 
it i«. no doubt the catholic form which you 
protestants call an idolatry in disguise : it 
has a Pooga or samficc ; (the mass is 
termed by the Hindoos Pooga, literally 
sacrifice ;) it has processions, images, sta- 
tues, tirtan or holy-water, fasts, tititjs or 
feasts, and prayeis far the dead, invocation 
of saints, &r., all which practices bear 
more or less resemblance to those in use 
among the Hindoos. Now, if even such 
a mode of worship is become so objection- 
able to the natives, can it be reasonably 
expected that any one of the simple pio- 
testant sects will evei prosper among 
them?’ 7 P. 18. 

This is in a short compass, and 
in the Abbe’s own words, the great 
argument that pervades the whole 
of his Letters. We shall not stop 
to expose ils inconclusivcucss ; there 
is really no parallel whatever be- 
tween the exertions made by the 
Abbe and his brethren, and those 
now making by our own Church. 
On the one band, there was pre- 
settled to the natives a form of 
Christ ia'nily so corrupted and brought 
down to the prejudices and super- 
stitions of the natives, as actually to 
call for the authoritative interference 
of the Roman PontiiV: on the other, 
we have the Gospel preached in all 
its original purity ; exhibited under 
a regular polity, with all the reason- 
able accompaniments of outward 
splendour; professed by the Go- 
vernment of the country ; and pro- 
pagated under the effective super- 
intendance of a resident bishop by 
a daily improving and increasing 
body of Clergy, who will know how 
to temper zeal with knowledge, and 
to be prudent without guile. Purely 
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on such men, and on their labours 
we may confidently look for the di- 
vine blessing. 

That wc have not painted I he 
conduct of the Jesuit missionaries 
in too strong colours the following 
extract will abundantly shew. 

u The clnistian religion of the cathodic 
persuasion was introduced into India a 
little more than three lmndied yeaisago; 
at the epoclftof the Portuguese invasions. 
Our of the first missionaiies was the famous 
St. Francis Xavier, a Spanish jesuit of the 
greatest met it, and animated with a truly 
apostolical zeal, and still known under the 
appellation of the A post h of India, He 
traversed several piovinccs of India, and 
is said to have made many thousand con- 
vc-ifs, at a period when the prejudices of 
the natives against the clnistian religion 
were tar from teaching the height they 
have since attained. The east of fishermen 
at ( ’ape Comorin, who arc all Christians, 
still ptide themselves in being the offspiiug 
of the first proselytes made by that apostle. 

a Xaviei soon discovered in the manners 
and prejudices of the natives an insur- 
mountable bar to the progress of chi istiaii- 
ity among them, as appears from the 
printed letters still extant, which he wrote 
to St. Ignatius de Loyola, his superior, and 
the founder of the order of the jesuits. 

“ At last Francis Xavier, entirely dis- 
heartened by the in vincible obstacles he 
evety where met in his apostolic career, 
and by the apparent impossibility of making 
real convents, left the countiy in disgust, 
alter a stay in it of only two or three years ; 
and he cnihaiked for Japan, wheie his 
spiritual labours weie crowned with far 
greater success, and laid the foundation of 
those once numerous and flemishing con- 
giegations of Japanese clnistiniis, who, 
within a period of less than a century, 
amounted to more than a million of souls. 
At this time their daily-increasing numbers 
threatening to supplant the religion of the 
country, awakened the jealousy and alarm 
of the Bonzes and other directois of the 
popular faith, and gave rise to one of the 
severest persecutions ever recorded in the 
annals of Christianity, and which ended in 
the total extermination of the Christians. 
After an interval of nearly two hundred 
years, this spirit of intolerance and perse- 
cution is still continued, as appears from 
the conduct observed to this day by the 
Japanese government towards the Euro- 
peans trading to their shores, and from 
some other cii cumstauces. 

“ The disappointment and want of suc- 


cess of Xavier ought to have been sufficient 
to damp the most fervent zeal of the per- 
sons disposed to enter the same career. 
When a man of his toAipvr, talents, and 
virtues, had been baffled in all lilts endea- 
vours to introduce Christianity into India, 
his successors could scaicely flatter them- 
selves with the hope of being more for- 
tunate. However, Ibis w r as not the case. 
His jesuit biethren in Europe were not to 
be deterred by difficulties or contradic- 
tions in undertaking, wheie the cause of 
religion was at stake. In consequence, 
jesuits were sent fiom every catholic coun- 
try to India, to forwaid the interests of the 
gospel. 

“ lly degrees those missionaries intro- 
duced themselves into the inland dOimhy. 
They saw that in older to fix the attention 
of these people, gam their confidence, and 
get a heaimg, it \va« indispensably neces- 
sary to respect their prejudices, and even 
to eonfoVm to their dress, their manner of 
living, and forms of society ; in short, 
scrupulously to adopt the costumes and 
practices of the countiy. 

w With this persuasion, they at their 
first outset announced themselves as Euro- 
pean Brahmins come from a distance of 
live thousand leagues fiom the western 
parts of the Djnmboodtf, for the double 
purpose of impaitiug and receiving know- 
ledge from their brother Bpihmins in India. 
Almost all these fiist niissionaiies were 
more or les* acquainted with astionomy or 
medicine ; the two. sciences best calculated 
to ingratiate them with the natives of every 
description. 

After announcing themselves as Brah* 
mins, they made it their study to imitate 
that tribe: they put on a Hindoo dress of 
cavy, or yellow’ color, 1 , the same as that 
used by the Indian religious teachers and 
penitents, they made frequent ablutions ; 
whenever they showed themselves in public 
they applied to Ihtir finchead paste, made 
of sandal wood, as used by the Brahmins. 
They scmpulously abstained from every 
kind of animal food, as well as from in- 
toxicating liquors, cntuely faring like Brah- 
mins on vegetables and milk ; in a word, 
after the example of St. Paul (1 Cor, ix. 
20. 21.) ‘ Unto the Jews, they became as 
Jews, that they might gain the Jews ; to 
them that were without law, as without 
law. -They were made all things to all 
men, that they might by all means save 
some.’ It was by such a life of almost in* 
credible privations and lestraints, that they 
insinuated themselves among these people. 

“ Fully aware of the unalterable attach- 
ment of the natives to their own usages 
and practices, they made it their piincipal 
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study not to liurt tlieir feelings, l»y attack- 
ingull at once the superstitions with winch 
most of their customs are infested: they 
judged it mor&prftdent at the beginning to 
oyerlook many of them, and wait for a 
more favourable time, to put the converts 
right on the subject. Their colour, their 
talents, their virtues, above all, their per- 
fect disinterestedness, rendered them ac- 
ceptable even to the Hindoo princes, Who, 
astonished at the novelty and singularity 
<of the circumstance, bestowed their pro- 
tection on these extiaordinary men, and 
gave them full freedom to preach their 
religion, and make proselytes to it. 

“ The je&uits began their work under 
these favourable auspices, and made a great 
number of converts among all castes of 
Hindoos, in those countries where they 
were allowed the free exercise of their reli- 
gious functions. It appears from authentic 
lists, made up about seventy years ago, 
which I have seen, that the number of na- 
tive Christians in these countries was ns 
follows, viz. in the Marawa about JO, 000, 
in the Madura above 100,000, in the Car- 
natic 80,000, in Mysore J5,000. At the 
present time hardly a third of this number 
is to be found in these districts respective- 
ly. I have heard that the number of con- 
verts was still much more considerable on 
the other coast, from Goa to Cape Como- 
rin ; but of these I uever saw authentic 
lists. 

u Tilings were carrying on in this pro- 
mising manner by the jesuit missionaries, 
when severe complaints weie preferred 
against them from several parts to the 
Holy See at Rome. The accusers were 
chiefly friars of other religious orders, set- 
tled at Goa and Pondicherry, who accused 
the jesuits of the mo.vt culpable indulgence, 
in tolerating and winking at all kinds of 
idolatrous supe^titions among their prose- 
lytes, and with having themselves rather 
become converts to the idolatrous worship 
of the Hindoo, by conforming to many of 
their practices and superstitions, than 
making Indians converts to the Christian 
religion. 

“ The charges had some degree of 
foundation, though not to the extent set 
forth by the accusers, whose representa- 
tions seem, on the whole, to have pro- 
ceeded rather from motives of envy and 
jealousy against the Jesuits, than from a 
true disinterested zeal for the cause of 
religion 

« Those often-repeated accusations gave 
rise to a long and warm correspondence 
between the parties concerned, in which 
the jesuits, in giving an account of their 
conduct to the Holy See, did not conceal 


that, from motives of prudence, and not to 
risk the revolt of the converts, and preju- 
dice the pagans more and more against the 
new religion, they had been under the very 
unpleasant necessity of overlooking many 
reprehensible practiees, waiting for fittqi .■> 
circumstances to suppress them gradually. 

A t the same time they exposed the dangers 
which could not fail to ensue/lf the feel- 
ings of the Hindoos were all at once hurt 
on this extremely delicate point, and the 
practices justly complained of, openly 
opposed* and reprobated, before the ehris- 
tian religion had gained a solid footing in 
the country. They endeavoured to give 
weight to their assertions, and excuse their 
conduct, by the example of the apostles 
themselves, who at the beginning of then* 
apostolic career judged it prudent from 
regard to the prejudices of the Jews, ami 
in order to encourage their conversion, to 
tolerate circumcision among them, as well 
as their abstaining from blood, and from 
strangled things, and the observance of 
many other judaical customs. 

“ All these and many other like reasons 
appeared to the Holy See futile and merely 
evasive ; and tnc jesuits were peremptorily 
ordered to preach the catholic religion in 
all its purity, and altogether suppress the 
superstitious practices, till then tolerated 
among the Neophites. 

“ The jesuits, seeing that their following 
such directions would not Only put a stop 
to all further conversions, but also occasion 
the apostacy of a great many proselytes, 
before they gave up their point, sent de- 
putations to Rome, in order to enlighten 
the Holy See on the subject. This dis- 
gusting contest, which w'as carried on in 
several instances with much acrimony, 
lasted more than forty years before il came 
to an end. 

(t At length the reigning Pope, wishing 
to finish the business, sent Cardinal do 
Toinnoii to India with the title of apos- 
tolic legate, to make personal enquiries on 
the subject, and report all the details to the 
Holy See. The cardinal lauded at Pondi- 
cherry, about a century ago, and on bis ar- 
rival sent for some of the principal mis- 
sionaries, living in the inland country, had 
all matters minutely investigated, aud made 
his report to the Pope. After some further 
delay, tflte famous and very learned Bene- 
dict XIV. having been raised to the papal 
chair, and wishing to put at once a stop to 
this scandalous contest, issued a very rigo- 
rous bull or decree in several articles, by 
which be formally and expressly condemned 
and reprobated all the superstitious prac- 
tices (a list of which was contained in the 
instillment,) till then tolerated by the mis- 
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sionarie*,' and required that the whole of 
them, of whatever order or dignity they 
might be, should bind themselves by a 
solemn oath taken before a bishop, to con- 
form themselves without any teigivei nation 
•?* whatever to the spirit and letter of the de- 
cree ; it was moreover ordered, that the 
decree should be read and published every 
Monday in 111 churches and chapels in the 
presence of the congregation, and a pro- 
mise of submission to it be required from 
all converts. 

u These orders were reluctantly com- 
plied with : but what the jesnits had fore- 
seen happened : — a great number of prose- 
lytes preferred renouncing the new religion 
to abandoning their practices. A stop 
was put to conversions; and the Christian 
religion began to become odious to the 
Hindoos on account of its intolerance. 

“ At that very time happened the Euro- 
pean invasion, and the bloody contests for 
dominion between the English and French. 
The Europeans, till then almost entirely 
unknown to the natives in the interior, in- 
troduced themselves in several ways and 
under various denominations into every 
part of the country. The Hindoos soon 
found that those missionaries, whom their 
coloitiL their talents, and other qualities, 
had inf meed them to regard as such extraor- 
dinary^ kings, as men coming tiom another 
world,* fwere in fact nothing else but dis- 
guised; Frittgy (Europeans ;)* and that 
their c nmtry, their religion, and original 
edunati in, were the same with those of the 
vile, th|' contemptible Fringy, who had of 
late in ftded their country. This event 
proved last blow to the interests of the 
christia religion. No more conversions 
were m le; apostacy became almost gene- 
ral in feral quarters ; and Christianity 
became tore and more an object of con- 
tempt td aversion, in proportion as the 
Europe manners became better known 
to the r indoos. 

u N frly at that period the suppression 
of the rder of the jesuits took place, in Eu- 
rope tud their being no longer a sufficient 
num . of missionaries, a national black 
clei was formed, and the attendance on 
the niaitring congregations entrusted to 
thej care. Those native missionaries not 
h g the advantage of a proper educa- 
pvm, and many tmongst them shewing 
Themselves more attached to their own in- 
terests than to those of religion, enjoy but 

u * Fringy, is the appellation under 
which the Europeans a rr designated by the 
natives of India; it is derived from the term 
Frank, and has been introduced by the 
Mahometans.” 

Remembrancer, No. 57. 


little consideration even among their flocks, 
and none among the natives of any other 
description.” P. 2. , 

No member of fcuv Church on 
reading these proceedings of,the Je- 
suit missionaries can be surprised 
at their want of success, or be dis- 
heartened at the strong opinion 
which the Abbe has expressed of 
the utter impracticability of con- 
verting the Hindoos. It should in 
justice, however, he added, that the 
Letter from which the preceding 
extract was made, was written in 
the year 1815, when our episcopal 
establishment was yet in its infancy; 
and the piety, and zeal, and learn- 
ing, and judgment of Bishop Mid- 
dleton were little known or felt in 
the East. 

The remarks of the Abbe arc 
confined to the Romish, Lutheran, 
Moravian, and Baptist missionaries, 
and to the Nestorians in Travan- 
core ; and a must melancholy pic- 
ture he lias drawn of the fruits of 
their missionary labours up to the 
time at which he was writing. 

“ Behold the Lutheran mission esta- 
blished in India more than a century <igo ! 
Interrogate its missionaries, ask them what 
were their successes during so long a 
period, and through what moans were 
gained over the few proselytes they made? 
Ask them whether the interests of their 
sect are improving, or whether they are 
gaining ground, or whether their small 
numbers are not rather dwindling away ? 

" Behold the truly industrious, the un- 
affected and unassuming Moravian bre- 
thren ! Ask them how many converts they 
have made in India during a stay of about 
seventy yeais by preaching the gospd in 
all its naked simplicity? They will can- 
didly answer, * Not one ! not a single 
man !’ 

“ Behold the Nestorians in Travancorel 
Interrogate them ; ask them for an account 
of their success in the work of prosoJytism 
in these modern times ? Ask them whe- 
ther they are gaining ground, and whether 
the interests of their ancient mode of 
worship is improving? They will reply, 
that so far from this being the case, their 
congregations once so flourishing, and 
amounting (according to Gibbon’s ac- 
count) to 200,000 souls, are now reduced 
to less than an eighth of this number, add 
are daily diminishing. 

4B 
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“ Behold the Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore ! Inquire what are their spiri- 
tual successes on the chores of the Ganges ? 
A.sk them wltydhfr they have really the 
well-founded hope that their indefatigable 
labours In endeavouring to get the holy 
scriptures translated into all the idioms of 
India will increase their successes? Ask 
them whether tho^e extremely incorrect 
versions, already obtained at an immense 
expencc, have produced the sinceic con- 
version of a single pagan ? And I am per- 
suaded, that if they arc asked an answer 
upon their honour and conscience, they 
will all reply in the negative/ P. 25. 

Thus much then we may gather 
from this statement * ; that up to 
the year 1810 nothing material 
whatever had in the Abbe's opinion 
been effected ; and consequently, if 
any great advance has since been 
made, it must, under God, fie attri- 
buted to the measures adopted since 
that period, and detailed in our 
last number. That much, very 
much has since been done, we have 
the most undoubted authority for 
asserting. Of course, where we 
have to deal with a nation so deeply 
rooted in their prejudices as that of 

* “ His notions on the subjectarc derived 
from an experience of tilirty-two years of 
confidential and rpiite unrestrained inter- 
course among the natives of India, of all 
castes, religions, and tanks; during which, 
in order to win their coniideuce, and re- 
move suspicion, as far as possible, he has 
constantly lived like them, embracing 
their manners, customs, and most of their 
prejudices, in his di ess, his diet, their rules 
of civility, and good-breeding, and their 
inode of intercourse in the world. But the 
restraints under which he has lived during 
so long a period of his life, have proved of 
no advantage to him in promoting the 
sacred cause in which he was engaged as a 
religious teacher. Duiing that time he has 
vainly, m his exertions to promote the 
cause of Christianity, watered the soil of 
India with his sweats, and many times 
with his tears, at the sight of the quite in- 
surmountable obduracy of the people he 
had to, deal with : ready to water it with his 
blood, if his doing so had been able to 
overcome the invincible resistance he had 
to encounter every where, in his endea- 
vours to disseminate some gleams of the 
evangelical light* Every where the seeds 
rown by him have fallen upon a naked 
sock, and have instantly dried away.*’ P. vi. 


the Hindoos, the less that is openly 
said, the better : we must be con- 
tent to forego the pleasure and pride 
of announcing our spiritual victories, 
though at the cxpence of that po- 
pular applause which is deemed stt 
the present day so precious, and is 
even essential lo the very^cxistence 
of many a modern society. We 
must be satisfied vvitlr a calm re- 
view in our own closet of the 
strength of that foundation which a 
Middleton has laid, and on which a 
He her is gone forth to build : we 
must weigh within ourselves the 
probable benefit of an established 
episcopate, a resident bishop, and 
a body of zealous, intelligent, and 
active Clergy ; we must calculate in 
secret on the certain influence under 
the Divine blessing of the Holy 
Scriptures as they shall be gradu- 
ally and carefully translated into 
the native tongues, and explained 
and enforced by the resident clergy: 
we must look to what the Commit- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, at the seve- 
ral Presidencies, have already done, 
and are doing, and quietly, as we 
may justly anticipate the result: 
and lastly, we must watch as we 
may with an eye of peculiar fond- 
ness and anxiety the gradual and un- 
obtrusive progress of those schools, 
which are happily arising in every 
direction for the education of the 
native youth. The greatest obsta- 
cles 1 6 the conversion of the adult 
Hindoo are his prejudices ; and these 
from every account appear, human- 
ly speaking, to be insurmountable : 
our course, therefore, is plain ; it is, 
in one word, to get the start of his 
prejudices ; to begin the work of 
Christian education before his pre- 
judices are formed : it may be tliat 
we may act through^he child on the 
parent ; that what we teach the 
child may be reflected back on the 
parent : but this is clear, that our 
chief prospect of success is in the 
religious instruction of the rising 
generation. This, however, as every 
other attempt for converting th^ 
Hindoos, must be proceeded in with 
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the utmost caution: it is difficult 
for us in this country to estimate 
the degree of caution, that is neces- 
sary : and it is in this light that 
^thcse Letters of the Abb6 are pe- 
culiarly valuable, and deserve to be 
carefully r^ad. It is not every man 
that has zeal that is tit for a mis- 
sionary ; nor are disappointed men 
at home the most eligible to send 
abroad . A rare union of piety, 
zeal, talent, discretion, and a heart 
wholly and disinterestedly devoted 
to the cause, are necessary to con- 
stitute an efficient, and even a safe 
missionary. Every person sent and 
every step taken should be the sub- 
ject of long and careful examina- 
tion : for it is not merely that an 
improper person or a false step will 
do no good, but either may effect 
very great harm. A prejudice, im- 
prudently treated, may raise an un- 
extinguishable flame ; and it was 
from this conviction that we ven- 
tured in our last Number to express 
the wish that the several bodies of 
missionaries could be induced to 
pursue one and the same steady 
plan, and range themselves under 
the earthly guidance of one zealous 
and judicious head. If, however, 
we shall but have succeeded in im- 
pressing the public mind and the 
several missionary societies with the 
necessity of uniting discretion to 
their zeal, we shall have attained a 
great point. There is something 
dazzling and delightful in being 
told that, whilst we are sitting qui- 
etly in our own little island, we are 
yet, by the munificence of our cha- 
rity, sending forth missionaries to 
every quarter of the habitable globe, 
and translating the Scriptures into 
all the known languages of the 
earth ; but if these missionaries are 
not men fitted for the work ; if their 
conversions, where they are most 
numerous, are more nominal than 
real; if by their immorality, their 
ignorance, or their indiscretion they 
are retardihg instead of advancing 
the propagation of the Gospel ; and 
if the translations which have been 


made at an enormous cxpence, arc, 
version after version, discovered to 
be hastily and incorrectly perform- 
ed, we may be dazzled and deljghted 
as much as we please at the glorious 
and charitable work in wdiich we 
fancy ourselves to be engaged ; hut 
every sober and rational person will 
only pronounce our delusion the 
greater. It is no mark of wisdom 
to close our eyes and pronounce 
every missionary a Paul, and e\ery 
mis-named version of the Scrip- 
tures the Word of God. If we ex- 
press ourselves thus strongly, it is 
because we feel the subject deeply. 
We are the last that from any feel- 
ings whatever would discourage any 
exertions that hold out but a pro- 
bable hope of success ; but we can- 
not tamely stand by ami behold the 
pittance of the poor, and the wealthy 
superfluities of the great, annually 
sent forth out of the country, and 
the good people of England but too 
often repayed only with pompous 
declamations that every judicious 
traveller confutes, and notices of 
new versions, which are no sooner 
examined, but are found to be 
grossly incorrect. 

“ I was not a little surprised," says the 
abb£, when I saw, a few years ago, an 
nounccd with much emphasis in ail the 
newspapers by the missionaries at Seram- 
porc, the design of undertaking the trans- 
lation of the whole Bible into eighteen or 
twenty Asiatic languages, the Chinese not 
excepted. To persons unacquainted with 
the difficulty, not to say impossibility of 
such a task being faithfully and accurately 
performed, the project must have appear- 
ed dazzling, and worthy to be encourag- 
ed : for my part, I could not conceive how 
a small society of five or six individuals 
(every allowance for their talents and 
learning being made,) should seriously 
think of compromising themselves with 
the public by so herculean a labour; 
which, to be fairly and properly execut- 
ed, would occupy for half a centq$y all 
the learned to be found in India. 

4< It is a well known fact, that when 
England separated herself from the church 
of Rome, not finding the version of the 
Vulgate , till then used, sufficiently exact, 
the first care of her reformers was to pro- 
cure a translation of the whole Bible, from 
4 B 2 
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the original Hebrew into English. In 
consequence, one was produced with great 
trouble, in the reijjn of the young king 
Edward the 9 Jxtli ; but this version, on a 
close investigation, proving abundant in 
errors, was finally laid aside, and a second 
undertaken in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. ' This also could not withstand cri- 
ticism, and was found, on the whole, very 
incorrect and defective; a third version 
was therefore begun in the reign of James 
the First, which (if I am not mistaken) is 
that now used and approved by the esta- 
blished church. In order to render this 
as exact and correct as it was possible, the 
best scholars to be found in the kingdom 
were employed in the execution of it, and 
it is well known that this version, carried 
on by the joint labours of so many learned 
persons, took up a period of about sixteen 
years, for its completion : and yet modern 
criticism has found many eriors and mis- 
takes in it; although obtained by so much 
trouble and care. 

Now, if even in Europe, with all the 
assistance that learned translators were 
enabled to obtain, from enlightened Criti- 
cism, &c. it proved so difficult, and re- 
quired such great labours to obtain a ge- 
nuine version of this work, what are we to 
think of the project of five or six individu- 
als, who, without the assistance of any 
Criticism whatever, suppose themselves 
able to execute genuine translations into 
intricate lang^dgCvS, with which they, after 
all, can possess only an imperfect acquaint- 

# Since writing these pages, I have 
learned, with some sin pi ise, that the mis- 
sionaries at Sciampoie have surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of the public, 
by tianslating the Scriptures, within the 
shoit period of nine or ten years, into no 
less than twenty-four Asiatic languages. 
This biidiant success has not in the least 
dazzled me, nor altered my opinion, or 
diminished my scepticism on the entile 
inadequacy of such means to enlighten the 
pagans, and gain them over to Clnistia- 
nity, and I would not certainly dare to 
warrant, that these twenty spurious ver- 
sions, with some of which I am acquainted, 
will, after the lapse of the same number 
of yours, have operated the conversion of 
twenty-four pagans, I have, on the con- 
traryj*every reason for apprehending that 
these low translations, if the natives could 
be prevailed upon to peruse them, (which 
in my opinion will never be the case,) will, 
bjr exposing the Christian religion and its 
followers to the ridicule of the public, soon 
stagger the wavering faith of many hun- 
dreds of those now professing Christianity, 


“ It is on all hands admitted, that be- 
fore a translation from one language into 
another be undertaken, it is absolutely 
necessary to possess an entire and tho- 
roughly grammatical acquaintance with 
both. Now, where are the Europewa?^ 
who possess so perfect a knowledge of the 
idioms of India ? and again, where are the 
natives who possess the same advantage 
with respect to the European dialects? if 
persons of this description are to be fouud 
any where in this country, they arc in very 
small numbers indeed. * 

** Some partia* translations of the Scrip- 
tures are, it is tine, to be found in the 
country ; but 111 my humble opinion they 
have entirely missed their object. I have 
by me a copy of the New Testament, 
translated into Tarnul, executed by the 
Lutheran missionaries ; t ut the translators, 
by endeavouring to make it literal, have 
generally used such low, trivia], and, m 
many instances, ludicrous expressions, and 
the style is, besides, so different fiom that 
of the Hindoos, that persons unaccustomed 
to it, cannot (as I have witnessed in re- 
peated instances) read over four verses 
without laughing at the manner in which 
the work is executed. 

** Iti my last journey to the coast, I saw 
a letter on the subject, from a missionary 
in Travancore, to a person of the same 
description at Pondicherry, in which were 
the following expressions : — 

u 1 Many handled sets of the New 
Testament, translated into the Malayan 
dialect, have been sent to us (without our 
asking for them,) to be circulated among 
oiii Chiistians. I have perused this pci- 
formuncG : the translation is tiuly piteous, 
and only worthy of contempt : one cannot 
peruse lour veises without shmgging up 
the shoulders . 1 ins large collection of 

New Testaments now In our hands placed 
us in a very aukward situation : if wc 
leave them to rot in our apartments, we 
fear to expose ourselves to the displeasure 
of those who supplied us with them, who 
appear anxious to have them circulated, 
and if we follow their instructions on the 
subject, we cover ourselves with ridicule/ 

“ l remember an instance of the kind, 
which will not appear foreign to my sub- 
ject. About twenty-five years ago, the 
French missionaries, in the province of 
Sutchueu in China, were earnestly re- 
quested by the congregation De Propa- 
ganda Fide at Rome to translate the 
Gospel into Chinese, and send a copy to 
them. The missionaries answered, that as 

hasten the epoch of their apostaey, and 
accelerate die downfall of the tottering 
edifice of Cbiistianity iu India." 
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the Chinese language did not .admit of a 
literal translation, they had, a. long time 
before, compiled a work in Chinese, con- 
taining the history and moral of the Gos- 
pel, for the use of their congregations, and 
Wthat nothing more could be satisi'actoiily 
executed on the subject; yet, as the re- 
quest was urgent, they prepared, with the. 
assistance of their best informed prose- 
lytes, a translation of the gospel of St. 
Maftlav ; a copy of whip’* tb**y sent to 
Koine, informing, at the same time, the 
congregation* De Propaganda , that the 
translation of this gospel alone, obtained 
with the assistance of many well-educated 
natives, had cost them considerable labour 
and trouble; adding, that this litcial trans- 
lation differed so widely from the Chinese 
style, that even their converts would 
hardly reliain from laughing m perusing 
it. 

“ Now, it is not a little curious to ob- 
serve that what European inissionai ies, 
who iuul passed the gicatest part of their 
lives hi China, judged next to impossible 
to execute even with the assistance of 
many well-educated natives, an unassisted 
Armenian, of the name of Lassar at Se- 
rampore, should imagine himself able to 
pci form, and it is not only the translation 
of a single gospel he has undertaken, — the 
whole Bible literally translated by this 
individual has been emphatically promised 
by the missions ies to the curiosity of the 
public.” l\ 55. 

God forbid that we should be 
(bought to discourage the transla- 
tion of the Scrip! ures : v.ould that 
every nation arid people of (he earth 
bad its version as we have ours : 
but still let us not forget that when 
we enter on the work of translation, 
it is the Word of God that we are 
undertaking to translate ; that Word 
of which it is written, that if any 
shall add thereunto , or take from , 
Cod shall take away his part out of 
the book of life . The most imper- 
fect version may not be without its 
benefit to the Hindoo ; but what 
may be beneficial for him to receive, 
may not become the Protestant to 
give. We may not intend to give 
an imperfect version ; but if we do 
not take the preparatory steps to 
secure its perfection, as far as a 
human work can be perfect, we are 
scarcely less guilty than if we had 
so intended.' We throw out these 
considerations out of a real desire 


for the advancement of truth. Wo 
wish every mau success who has 
truth only in his vie,w, and pursues 
it by pious, judicious, and truly 
Christian means : where any others 
are used, we shall not spare them : 
no end, however good, can sanctify 
the use of improper means. 

We beg in conclusion again to 
call the attention of our readers to 
these Letters of the Abbe Dubois: 
as Protestants, and still more as 
members of our pure and Apostoli- 
cal Church they will be little dis- 
posed to admit his conclusions, or 
be disheartened by his presages ; 
but they will find in them much to 
awaken their zeal, and excite tlfeir 
Christian interest for the benighted 
Hindoo'; much at (lie same time to 
impress them with the necessity of 
the utmost caution in their work of 
evangelizing the East ; and much to 
sanction the most pleasing anticipa- 
tion of success in the adoption of 
recent measures, which have plainly 
supplied* those deficiencies under 
which all former missionaries were 
labouring, and hold forth facilities, 
which, under the Divine blessing, 
cannot fail, if steadily pursued, and 
duly supported, to lead to ultimate 
success. 

Sermons doctrinal and practical . 
By the Rev . James A spin all, A.B . 
Curate of Rochdale. 8vo. pp. 320. 
Rivingtons. 1323. 

The Lord's Prayer considered as a 
Rule of Conduct , in a Course of 
Practical Sermons , Preached ~ to 
a Country Congregation, By the 
Rev . Alexander Dallas , Curate 
of Hi ghcler e. Author of " The 
Country Curate* s Offering to his 
Parishioners 12mo. 202 pp, 
4s. 0 d. Baldwin & Co. 1823. 
Nine Sermons , preached on Several 
Occasions. By Hugh Wade - 
Gery , M.A- Rector of Thurning, 
in the County of Huntingdon* 
and formerly Fellow of Emmanuel 
College , Cambridge . 8vo. Pp. 14. 
6s. Rivingtons. 1823. 

It cannot surely be laid to the 
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charge of the Clergy of the present 
day that they are at all backward in 
writing or publishing sermons. Vo- 
lume after volume pours forth from 
the pre*ss in rapid-succession, adapt- 
ed to the taste of every reader— to 
the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the un- 
learned. Sometimes we are fearful 
that their authors will receive no 
other reward than what the consci- 
ousness of having endeavoured to 
be useful will afford them; at other 
times we are encouraged at seeing a 
second, and a third, and yet a fourth 
edition impressed on the volumes of 
a Pott or a Berens. 

We have now on our table several 
sets of sermons, which have appear- 
ed within -ft few days of each other. 
Their merits are different ; but wc 
have read none that do not do credit 
to their authors, and show that our 
parochial Clergy ' are alive at their 
posts, anxious to impress on their 
flocks the doctrines of our holy re- 
ligion, and to build on them the 
superstructure of a pious, and holy, 
ami charitable life. 

Mr. Aspinall’s volume consists of 
twenty-one sermons. The most pro- 
minent, probably, are those on the 
character and conduct of Daniel, 
on the barren fig-tree, on the indis- 
soluble connection between faith 
afid good works, on the doctrine of 
the ever-blessed Trinity in Unity, 
and on the history of our Lord from 
his incarnation to his resurrection. 
The style is throughout animated, 
and though somewhat too high for 
the generality of hearers, yet adapt- 
ed, we doubt not, to the congrega- 
tion for whose use the sermous were 
composed. We select, as a speci- 
men, the following recapitulation of 
Daniel’s character. 

We have now gone through the whole 
of this beautiful chapter, which for subli- 
mity of description, spirit of narration, va- 
riety of incident, and matter of instruction, 
is, if not unequalled, at all events not sur- 
passed in any history, sacred or profane. 
We see a man, a stranger in a foreign land 
nay, a captive in the hands of enemies, 
rise to the highest offices of the state. 
Amidst the shock of hostile nation?, where- 


in the conntry which had adopted as her 
own the Jewish prophet, fell before su- 
perior power, we find him still, survivor of 
the wreck, advanced to higher honours, 
and placed above all the princes and 
nobles of the land. Mark his example^ * 
for it speaks more forcibly to the heart 
than ten thousand precepts, py merit lie 
had attained his elevated situation, and 
held it by integrity alone. Though he had 
gained ail the sweets of power ; (so they 
would call them, who walk ambition's 
path ;) though he had arrived'at that giddy 
height of grandeur, which has turned so 
many mortal heads, and worked their 
speedy fall, yet lie remained the same. He 
did uot, because he possessed his prince’s 
favour, abuse that favour, or pervert it to 
the prejudice of others ; but Ins rectitude 
was such, that 1 the king thought to set him 
over the whole realm/ He did not in the 
hurry of business neglect, or in the splen- 
dour of prosperity, (as is too often the 
case,) forget Him, who 4 is the author and 
giver of every good gift,' but regularly 
offered up prayers and thanksgiving to 
that God, to whom prayer and thanks- 
giving are due. In short, neither his duty 
towards God, nor his duty towards man 
went unperformed. 

44 This is the character now held up to 
imitation. It is true that very few have 
any probable or possible chance of ad- 
vancing themselves in the same way as the 
instance before us, however excellent their 
conduct, eminent their virtue, or sound 
their integrity ; but all have it in their 
power by these good qualities to shine in 
a happier, though more quiet and humble 
sphere, — to secure the love and esteem of 
their fellow-men, and what is more, to 
gain the favour of their God. Though 
they cannot always acquire the confidence 
of princes * by the excellent spirit which 
is in them/ they may shelter themselves 
under the protection of the Kings of kings, 
and through him obtain admission into the 
realms of joy. 

“ But it is the piety of the prophet I 
would particularly set before yon, — this 
piety in prosperity, which i9 so rarely to 
be found. When adversity frowns upon 
us, we all, like the the prodigal, flock to 
our Father’s house and ask forgiveness. 
It is in prosperity that we are put to the 
severest trial. This is the test, — the 
touchstone of real virtue ; and lie, who has 
stood the proof without corruption, may 
pass in safety through every other danger, 
and trust in God, that when the evil hour, 
which comes on all, shall come, the arm of 
heaven will interpose and snatch him, like 
Daniel from the lions’ den, uninjured by 
misfortune’s iron grasp/ 1 A spinal! 9 IV 26, 
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In the course of this sermon Mr. 
Aspinall draws a comparison be- 
tween) Daniel and Naarnan to the 
disparagement of the latter, which, 
considering the peculiarity and dif- 
^flPrence of circumstances in which 
Naaman was placed, and the part- 
ing assurance of the prophet, we 
think might have been spared. 

In those just and forcible exhorta- 
tions to the full and conscientious 
discharge of every moral duty, with 
which Mr. Aspinall concludes his ser- 
mons, we could have wished too to 
have found a more express reference 
to the great source of our spiritual 
strength, without whom, in the 
scriptural language of our Liturgy, 
t€ nothing is strong, nothing is holy.” 
In the conclusion of his eighth ser- 
mon, however, Mr. Aspinall leaves 
us nothing to wish on this head. 

One other observation we would 
wish to offer to Mr. Aspinall’s con- 
sideration. Having mentioned, in p. 
27 7. the retiring of Joseph to Naza- 
reth, he remarks justly, 

“Neither had this circumstance escaped 
the inspired wi iters by whom it had been 
said of Samson, in this respect a type of our 
Lord, ‘ The child shall be a Nazari'e unto 
God from the womb.’ ” Aspinall, P. 277 . 

Might not some short explanation 
of the word Nazar, from which, as 
their common origin, the votive per- 
son separated off from the world to 
the service of God, and the remote 
village of Nazareth seem to have 
derived their appellation, be here 
added with effect ? The connection, 
as the passage now stands, is not 
sufficiently obvious to the common 
hearer. 

The great recommendation of Mr. 
Dallas’s Sermons is their plainness 
and simplicity : the style is easy and 
elegant, and with all its plainness 
never degenerates into homeliness. 
The Writer is evidently in earnest : he 
feels strongly, and is anxious to ex- 
press himself fully and forcibly. In 
some instances he has been betrayed 
into an inaccuracy of expressiou 
which we are satisfied that he will 
thank us for pointing out. Thus he 
speaks, in p. 28, of God’s having 
purchased us even with the sacri- 


fice of that mysterious portion of 
his own Divine Spirit , his only be- 
gotten Son Jesus Christ; and in p. 
252, of the Holy Spirit's saving us 
from the punishment of sin . In p. 
4(> there would seem to be some little 
confusion in the application of the 
term hallowed to God’s essential 
holiness: “ In the first of these sen- 
ses” — in which hallowed signifies to 
make any thing holy, " God is, ever 
was, and ever will be hallowed, be- 
ing sacred and holy in all eternity.” 
God is not in this sense said to Be 
hallowed or made holy : he is holy. 
In p. 147 we twice meet with de- 
pendant, instead of dependent ; this 
is «'tn error almost too trifling to be 
mentioned ; but in adding them we 
have exhausted our whole.quiver of 
criticism, and gladly present our 
readers with the following specimen 
of Mr. Dallas’s style, and the man- 
ner in which he treats his subject. 

“ Luke xi. 2. 

“ Thy will be done, as iu heaven, so in 
earth. 

“ After having prayed that God’s king- 
dom of grace might be extended in this 
world, and that bis kingdom of glory after 
this world might be hastened, we beseech 
God that his will may be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven. In order properly to un- 
derstand for what it is we pray in repeat- 
ing this petition, and what are the exer- 
tions which will he necessary to prove that 
we pray sincerely, we must first endea- 
vour clearly to comprehend what is meant 
by the will of God. 

“ The will of God is two fold. It is 
first contained in Ins commandments, 
written by his own finger ami delivered to 
Moses, afterwards made binding to all 
Christians from the application of them by 
our Saviour C hrist to the rules of his gos- 
pel. It is contained also thioughout that 
gospel, clearly expressed in various parts 
of it, as the different subjects treated jl raw 
forth the different explanations of God’s 
will, This is the revealed will of God, and 
is that which is meant in such texts of 
Scripture as these : *' Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doetb 
the will of my Father which is in hea- 
ven V’ “ If any man be a worshipper of 
God, and doeth his will , him he hearethf.” 
“ Be not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by th£ renewing of your 

* Matt, vii, 81, 


fjohn ix. 31. 
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mind, that ye may prove wliat is that 
good,' and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God J.* “ Tiiis is the will of Gods even 
your sanctification § ** that ye no longer 
should fcve the rest of your time in the 
flesh, to the lusts of men, but to the will 
ofGod\\.” 

u Secondly, there is a disputing will of 
God, a will of his counsel or providence, 
which includes his designs and purposes 
concerning us and all the world ; a will by 
which He orders or permits eveiy thing 
that happens in heaven or eaith. This 
will of God is variously expressed in 
Scripture ; it is called u the thoughts of 
Ilia heart,” and u his counsel , M and “ his 
pleasure,” as well as his will ; as when our 
Saviour prayed in Gethsemane, “ O, my 
Father, if this cup may not pass away from 
me. except I drink it, thy will lie done*[f 
So also David means the same will of God 
when he says, u The counsel of the Lord 
standeth fdr ever ; the thoughts of his 
heart to all generations* .” Again : What- 
soever the Lord pleased , that did He in 
heaven and earth -j-t'.” So Solomon : 

Whatever devices there are in the heart 
of man, the counsel of the Lord, that shall 
stand And the disciples, when Paul 

would go to Jerusalem hi spite of the pre- 
dictions of Agabus, ceased to persuade 
him, saying, u The will of the Lord be 
done 

** These two kinds of God’s will are dif- 
ferent in thcr nature, my brethren ; but 
the petition in my text is equally applica- 
ble to, and includes them both. To the 
first kind, the positively commanded will 
of God, wc must all be obedient ; and in 
saying, therefore, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
u Thy will be done,” we pray that God 
Almighty would enlighten our understand- 
ings, that we and all mankind may know 
his will (because unless we know it we 
cannot perform it), and that knowing it, 
lie would give us grace that we may all 
obediently and willingly do it. To the 
second kind, the disposing will of God’s 
counsel or providence, we must be re- 
signed ; and in saying, therefore, in the 
Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy will be done,” we 
pray that we and all mankind, being 
placed here in a state of trial to prepare 
us for another life, and being fully con- 
vinced that nothing can happen to us 
without the command or the^permission of 
God, may be fully resigned to whatever 
circumstance of affliction or distress it 
may please him to try us with. 

“ In praying, however, that God’s will 

J Rpm. xii. %. § J Tlicss. iv. 3. 

g. 1 Pet. iv. 2. * «T Matt. xxvi. 42. 

** Psalm xxxiii. 11. ft- Psalm cxxxv. 6. 
It Prov. x»x. ai. §$'Act» xxi. 41 
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may be done onearth with obedience, and 
may be borne with resignation, our Sa* 
viour has added instructions for a certain 
kind of obedience and resignation. We 
not only pray that we may obey and be 
resigned to the will of God, but that ** 
may do so after the manner of the angels 
which surround the throne of God : “ Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, s<T on earth.” 
We cannot indeed hope to be able to obey 
and be resigned to the will of God in the 
same degree as the pure and holy inhabit- 
ants of heaven, so long as tire taint of cor- 
ruption clings to our souls along with this 
fleshy covering. The word as in this pe- 
tition means likeness , not equality. The 
inspired psalmist says, “ The angels do 
God’s commands, hearkening unto the 
voice of ins word that they are a the mi- 
nisters of God, that do his pleasure V* 
But although we cannot hope to equal the 
obedience and resignation of the angels in 
heaven, yet Christ has desired us to pray 
that we might possess these virtues after 
the same manner as those heavenly beings ; 
and we therefore propose their perfect 
obedience and complete resignation to the 
will of God as the pattern by which we 
would have ours formed. 

4t To reduce this explanation to a few 
words, which I beseech you, my brethren, 
to attend to particularly, and to remem- 
ber as often as you icpeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, when we come to that petition, 
c ‘ Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven*” we mean to ask of God that we 
onrselve3 and all mankind may understand 
Ins commands as revealed to us in Scrip- 
ture, ami may perforin these commands so 
that we may do notiuug to displease Him; 
and also that we ourselves and all mankind 
may readily submit to whatever lie may 
choose to put upon ns. however apparently 
afflicting; that we may fully trust in his 
providence and be resigned to bis decrees, 
so that nothing He does may displease us ; 
and we pray to he thus obedient and re- 
signed in as great a degree as is possible 
to our human nature, that we may, as 
much as we can, imitate the obedience 
and resignation of the angels in heaven.” 
P. 99. 

Four out of Mr.Wade-Gcry's nine 
are Assize Sermons; one was preach* 
ed at Huntingdon at the Archdea- 
coiPs Visitation, and the remaining 
four before the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

The Visitation Sermon is on Mark 
xvi. 16 . “ He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved ; but be that 



Psalm ctii. 20, *i. 
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believeth not, shall be* damned and 
Mr. Wade-Gery places this solemn 
declaration of our Lord in a very just 
light. 

" Baptism is that federal compact into 
which wc enter with Christ, when being 
admitted, upon repentance, into his king- 
dom, we publicly profess our belief of his 
doctrine, and our obedience to his precepts, 
and whence in return, we acquire the pri- 
vilege of that salvation which is promised 
in the text. * 

t( The efficacy of Baptism consists in 
its being a rite ordained by Christ himself 
as a means whereby we receive that inward 
and spiritual g'lace, which enables us to 
die nnto sin and rise again unto righteous- 
ness. In the times of the Apostles, the 
celebration of tins ordinance was followed 
by the visible effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
These extraordinary manifestations have 
indeed long ceased, but the ordinary and 
internal influence of that Spirit is yet 
vouchsafed. 

“ When man, placed in this world of pro- 
bation, lias performed his utmost, he must, 
after all acknowledge himself an unprofit- 
able servant. How then if his best actions 
entitle liim to no reward, can he escape 
the punishment of his wickedness, the 
chastisement of Ins weaknesses? By the 
promise of the text. When judgment 
should be pronounced against him, he can 
claifn uo indulgence from the performance 
of his own good works : for in his best ac- 
tions, he can have done uo more than his 
dtuy, and his evil deeds still call for pu- 
nishment j but through the merits and 
sufferings of Christ, he prays for mercy, 
nay, he receives it, for we have the pro- 
mise of One who caunot lie, that he shall 
be saved. And this salvation consists not 
merely in the exemption from punishment, 
but is accompanied by a rcwaid exceeding 
great, surpassing even the comprehension 
of man in this his moital state. 

<l Such then are the advantages of the 
Christian. Let 11 s now' turn to the otliei 
aide, and we shall see that even the unbe- 
liever must acknowledge the justice of his 
doom. He that belie ret h not , shall be 
damned . 

“ It may not, however, be superfluous 
to observe, that they to whom the Gospel 
is unknown, arc not included in this latter 
clause of the sentence, foi , he that believeth 
not , can only be applied to linn who has 
had the evidence proposed to him, and re- 
jected it, and cannot be intended to com- 
prehend those persons, who never heard 
the name of the Lord Jesus. For how 
shall they believe in him of whom they 

Remembrancer, No. f>7- 


have not heard ? And how shall they hear 
without a prt acker ?* Wc may conclude, 
therefore, from the inherent justice and 
mercy of God, that those # viiluous hea- 
thens, who making the best use ot that 
light winch nature ami reason afforded, 
were a laic unto themselves^ , will be ac- 
cepted unto salvation. For when St. John 
assmes ns, that if any man sin , we have an 
advocate with the Father , Jesus Christ 
the righteous ; and he is the propitiation 
for our sins ; he adds, and not for oars 
only, hut also f or the sms of the whole 
world J. 

“ Those righteous men, therefore, to 
whom Christ lias not been pleached, though 
not included hi the pionnse vouchsafed in 
the former part, do not come under the 
condemnation denounced in the latter part 
of the text, from winch they also shall he 
saved by the death of Chi ist, through gvvwr, 
and not as of debt . But the Ctnistian lias 
a more si ire word of prophecy the cove- 
nant of faith contained in the words, tie 
that believeth and is baptized , shall be 
saved. 

“ But if any one should hesitate to ad- 
mit the interpretation for which I contend, 
the word in the original must put the mat- 
ter out of all doubt; for it is not b ok pi) 
TruTTfuauQ, he that believeth not , but o 8k 
a7cuTTti<ra £, he who di she f level h , compre- 
hending only those, who having had the 
Gospel pleached to them, reject the terms 
of salvation there offered, refuse to enter 
into the covenant to which they are invited, 
and neglect to avail themselves of the 
benefits of Christ’s precious biood-shed- 
ding. 

“ And this interpretation is further con- 
firmed by leniarkmg, that although the foi- 
mer clause declares, that he who believeth 
and is baptized , shall he saved , yet the 
latter does not in paiallel terms denounce 
that he who believeth not , and is not bajh 
tized , shall be damned : so that notwith- 
standing baptism is a federal condition of 
salvation, yet the unavoidable want of it 
does not incur the sentence of condemna- 
tion ; nor will the justice of God suffer the 
omission of this rite, either through the 
negligence of parents, where the faith of 
Christ is established, or the incapacity of 
the pai ty to perform it, where the Gospel 
has not been preached, to operate in so 
gi ievous a manner ; however destitute such 
persons may be of some of those benefits, 
which the professed and godly Christian 
enjoys.” Gary, P, 57. 

“ * Rom. x. 14.” “ t Rom. it. 14.” 

“ J l John li. 1, 2.” w § 2 Pet. i. 19.” 

4 C 
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Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Churches 
and.Chapels. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held at 
No. 32, LincolnVinn-fields, (by Ad- 
journment) on Thursday, the 22d of 
May, 1823, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, in the Chair; the following 
Report was made: — 

FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Committee, at the tifth Annual Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Society, lay before 
the Subscribe! s, a brief statement of tlieir 
proceedings during the last year. 

They have received seventy-one appli- 
cations for assistance in that period, to 
many of which the Committee have not 
yet given a final answer, being desirous of 

VALUATION OF THE 
Invested in 
Cash 


further information. Grants have been 
made in forty-six cases, amounting to 
9,489/. ; and by the aid of that sum, an in- 
crease of Church accommodation is pro- 
vided for 13,797 persons. The number 7u 
free and unappropriated sittings is 11,114. 

A statement of the transactions of the 
Society, under different heads, since its 
fust institution, will serve to shew the be- 
neficial results of its operation. 

Statemnit of Cont rib utionsito this Oat/. 
Donations e . . £61,282 J 10 

Annual Subscriptions . . 630 14 0 

The whole amount received has been 
invested in the Public Funds, and the un- 
expended pai t of it is still bearing interest. 
The sum at the disposal of the Society, has 
been affected and is subject to alteration 
from the fluctuation in the pi ice of stock?. 


PROPERTY NOW BELONGING TO THE SOCIETY. 

£46,498 5 s. 2d, 3 per cent. Stock, at 75 per cent £. s. d , 

£. d. .‘>4,87.1 13 10 

Balance in the hand> of the Trustees 703 14 

Donations unpaid 429 10 0 

1,138 4 7 


36,011 13 5 

Deduct, to meet Grants paid, for which Warrants have been \ 

issued to the Treasurer S * 


54,17 0 18 


Grants remaining unpaid 





23,605 

0 

Disposable Balance, 



5,571 

18 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 



Report, 

Report, 

Report, 

Repoit, Report, 



1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

Total. 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Applications received 


96 

74 

68 

71 

454 



No. 

No. 

No.' 

No. 

No. 

Not within Rules 


2 

2 

1 

6 

19 

Grants 


64 

43 

54 

4t> 

254 

Withdrawn . . . 





0 

66 

SPECIFIC HEADS 

1st 2d 

Report, [Report 

3d 

Report, 

4lli 

Rouort , 

5th 

Report 


Under which the Grants were made : 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822 

1823. 

Total 


No. 

No 

N«r 

No." 

No. 

No. 

Enlarging Parish Church 

15 


19 

12 

16 

84 

Rebuilding, do. with enlargement . . . . 

(> 



4 


23 

Building Chapels 

9 


3 

6 


27 

Rebuilding do. with enlargement . . . . 

3 


2 

3 


12 

Enlarging Chapels 

Enlarged accommodation from new } 

b 

5 

22 

6 

9 

7 

20 

5 

28 

Pewing, &c. Arc S 


14 

74 

Building additional Church 


2 

1 

2 

1 



4 7 

64 

43 

54 

46 

254 

Additions to former Grants, in con- ) 







sequence of further aecommoda - > 
tion obtained j 



13 



27 
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Amount of Grants •• 

Ut 

Report, 

1819. 

2d 

Report, 

1820. 

3d 

Report, 

1821. 

4th 

Report, 

1822. 

5th 

Repoit, 

1823. 

Total. 

£. 

13,807 

£. 

15,540 

£. 

10,735 

£. * 

13,551 

-£. 

9,489 

£. 

03,122 

Increased Accommodation for Persons 
Of which the*re aic Fieo Sittings .... 

No. 

17,700 
! 13,459 

No. 

18,857 

12,877 

No. 

13,281 

10,296 

No. 

16,89J 

12,764 

No. 

13,797 

11,114 

No. 

80,526 

60,510 


It appeals from this statement, that the 
whole number of applications received, is 
451 j that 251 giants have been made; 
that m 27 eases, the Committee have been 
induced, by idlers of increased accommo- 
dation, to increase the sums previously 
voted ; and that the total of grants amounts 
to 6.3,11/2/. The amount of money actu- 
ally disbursed on account of grants, is 
31,517/.; and the remaindci of the sum 
will be paid, as the Committee receive 
from time to time certificates of the. satis- 
factoiy completion of the works in which 
they nave been called upon to co-operate. 

The Grants in the last yeai, as well as 
those made in preceding years, have been 
of very different magnitudes, varying from 
1 00 Of. to 30/. This cn coins tame is, in 
the opinion of the Committee, one among 
other proofs of the good effects of the in- 
stitution ; for it thus appears, that the So- 
ciety gives a stimulus both to small and to 
great undertakings, and affords them pro- 
portionate aid. 

From those cases in which larger sums 
have been granted, where works of greater 
magnitude were to be executed, that of 
the parish of St. Clement, in the city of 
Worcester, with an increasing population, 
may be properly selected. Upon the le- 
ceipt of this application, the Committee 
did uot lies* tate to make h Grant ot 1 000/. ; 
and instead of a small dilapidated fabric, 
exposed to frequent overflowings of the 
Severn, which held only 250 people, and 
had no suitable accommodation for the 
poor, the parish has now a spacious Church, 
built on a healthy site, capable of contain- 
ing above 800 persons, and with more 
than one half of its accommodation free. 
The Rector and the Building Committee 
attribute the “ accomplishment of this 
work , under the Divine blessings to the 
liberal Grant made by the Society, in aid 
if the undertaking ■/* 

The Committee are persuaded that the 
General Meeting will fully approve the 


large Grants which have been made in this 
and other instances, and that they will 
pi nominee them to be a jmliciou.s and legi- 
timate application of the funds intrusted 
to their management. 

The Committee aie well aware, how- 
ever, that by such liberal Grants, though 
they may not waste, they yet must soon 
exhaust the funds of the Society ; but they 
arc also awaic, that unless they puisne this 
system, the objects for which it was insti- 
tuted will .he very inadequately promoted. 
When they shall have expended* the whole 
amount of the con tnlmt ions received 
(which will be at no distant period, pro- 
bably before the next annual General 
Meeting,) and when the Committee must 
either terminate their labours, or make an 
appeal to the Public for further aid, they 
feel confident that those, who think the 
Society has, during its existence, done 
good service to the country, in proportion 
to its means, will enable it to coutinuc its 
beneficial exertions. It lu^s already been 
instrumental in providing increased ac- 
commodation for '80,526 persons, and of 
this number, the free sittings amount to 
60,510. Will not every friend of the 
Church of England readily acknowledge 
the utility of such exertions? And can, it 
be supposed that they are no longer neces- 
sary, aud that all the good proposed at the 
first institution of the Society has been 
now accomplished ( That which has been 
done, bears but a small proportion to that 
which yet remains to be effected *, “ for it 
is plainly deducible from the returns of 
the population made to Parliament, that 
to obtain an adequate supply of Cburch 
room, nearly a million of the people of 
England, still stand in need of the aid 
which it is the purpose of this Society to 
afford.” 


* Vide 1st Report. 
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List of the Parishes or Places to which assistance has been given 9 arranged 
according to the order of time in which the Grants were made . 


1’LACE. 


Ttosliston I 

Harleston 

Peel ! 

St. George’s Pill, 7 
Somerset ........ 3 

Brislington 

Penny Stratford 1 

Horsuigtoii 

St Clements, Wot rester 

Bideford 

Sandgate, Par. of 7 
Folkestone • • ) 

Wateringbury 

Has ford 

Uxbridge 

Colyton 

Newton Popleford 

Bonby • 

Stapleton 

Burntwood, Lichfield . .. 

Whitby 

Sowerby Bridge, Par. 7 

of Haliifax J 

Ralusey, Isle of Man . . 

Hoddesdon 

Pontypool 

Handsworth 

Ridgemont 

Deal 

Blackpool, Par. of 7 

Bi&pham J 

Rugeley 

St. Mary, in Barton- 7 

on* Humber 3 

Ripley, Par. of Pen- I 

trieh 3 

Quenington 

Dudloston, Par. of KL £ 

lesmerc J 

North Nibley 

Worthing 

St. Michael’s, Coventry 
Penley ,Pa r.ol El Jesmei e, 

Cerne Abbas 

Colford 

Littlchampton ........ 

Newport, St Wool os, ) 

Monmouth $ 

Oldland, Par. of liitton, 

Darlaston 

Mitcham 

Godshill, Isle of Wight, 
Blackley, Par. of 7 
Manchester.,.. 3 

Hinckley • • • 

Waigrave. 

SoutbminUer 


Addi- 

tional 

Accom- 

moda- 

tion. 

Nunihei 

Ficc. 

No 

No. 

200 

200 

150 

150 

200 

100 

600 

600 

265 

140 

240 

240 

200 

200 

550 

407 

220 

115 

600 

200 

‘200 

200 

212 

21V 

300 

300 

480 

240 

10 0 

100 

100 

60 

700, 

574 

250 

140 

600 

300 

536 

268 

240 

140 

800 

400 

6()0 

450 

450 

250 

1 91 

1 91 

300 

300 

452 

232 

800 

432 

406 

348 

600 

400 

64 

64 

J 80 

180 

60 

60 

200 

154 

1,400 

800 

72 

48 

300 

300 

720 

400 

342 

174 

170 

170 

1,000 

900 

225 

225 

555 

521 

160 

160 

400 

200 

340 

340 

297 

150 

360 , 

250 


Sam 

granted 

PLACE. 

Addi- 

tional 

Aeiom- 

moda- 

tion. 

Number 

Free. 

Sum 

granted. 

£ 


No. 

No. 

.€. 

150 

100 

Nunnov 

Isloy Walton, Par. of 7 

400 

350 

250 

100 

Kegwoith 3 

45 

45 

200 

450 

Wibsey,Par. of Bradford 

500 1 

300 

250 

St Giles, Culdiestei . . . 

250 

170 

150 

200 

195 

Berkhamstead 

Clerkhcaton, Par. of 1 

600 

455 

350 

150 

Hirst all * • • • 3 

500 

300 

450 

1,000 

St.M ary’SjSouthampton 

400 

200 

250 

200 | 

Woore, Pai. of Muxton, 

80 

80 

10 

150 

West Chinnock 

152 

84 

50 

Walsall 

1,173 

757 

2,000 

M 0 

Scrk 

333 

168 

400 

200 

Machynlleth 

300 

300 

400 

200 

Overton 

281 

166 

200 

1 00 

Kirkby Wharfe 

86 

43 

20 

50 

Cameley 

38 

38 

30 

50 

St. GluviasPenryn ••• 

140 

140 

85 

500 

Hrewham 

330 

200 

300 

350 

Haverfordwest 

150 

1 M> 

50 

300 

Dewsbury 

310 

230 

330 

800 

Frome (frecchurcb) 

188 

100 

175 

300 

Farnham 

Hylton, Par. of Bp. 7 

345 

345 1 

200 

700 

Wear mouth 3 

427 

227 

500 

350 

Liversedgo 1 

350 

350 

350 

500 

OlakcncY 

500 

364 

110 

100 

Swaft bam Prior ••••-- 

50 

50 

15 

500 

Chipping Barnet 

West End, l’ar. of? 

165 

Oi 

130 

2(/0 

Fewston 3 

150 | 

150 

100 

800 

Chinch Coniston 

230 

120 

125 

125 

Wainfleet, AH Saints .. . 

610 

400 

400 

Slicrhorne 

1()0 

1 0 () 

50 

375 

1 ajo.se 

135 

79 

1 00 

ITppei Bullingham . ... 

70 

1 49 

43 

60 

Stoke 

44 

44 

20 

200 

Yeovil 

200 

200 

62 

Lower Gmting 

102 

5(5 

! 60 

50 

Harwich 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

150 

Tcwksbiny 

1 500 

300 

1 200 

1,200 

Tunbridge 

1 427 

308 

550 

62 

Spioatley - • ■ 

100 

100 

150 

150 

Holmpton 

65 

65 

30 

600 

Kettlewell 

114 

71 

100 

350 

Bethnal Green 

600 

600 

350 

170 


309 

225 

200 


100 

100 

50 

700 

Manningtree * 

345 

345 

450 

30 

St. Albans 

450 

450 

450 

600 

St. Botolph, Colchester, 

1,200 

600 

1,000 

50 

St Mary-le-Strand .... 

100 

100 

50 

4 00 

Midhurst 

133 

133 

50 


170 

140 

140 

200 

200 

North Mundham 

Miepscomb, Par. of 7 

60 

60 

50 

400 

Pamswick J 

f>0 

60 

60 
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PLACE. 


Addt- 

uoiial 

Accoin- 

II 1 0(1.1* 

lion. 


Number 

Free. 


Sum 

Oran ted 


PLACE. 


*.\ddron 

Stretford, Par. of } 

Manchester 

Windsor 

St. J\£ary-de-Crypt .... 
Forest of Dean, S. E. 7 

Pistiict ■ * • J 

Maiebliekl •• v 


No. 

5<> 

67 

750 

250 


No 

50 

49 

600 

150 


900 600 

57 50 


£ 

50 

75 

750 

100 

500 

35 


Lexdeu 

Kemvyn 

Bulking ton 

Groombridgc »•••••*- 

Newport Pagncl 

Wiiaplode Prove 

ilarston 

Christ Church (Hants), 

Llangefni 

Merthyr Tydvil 

St. John's, Sunderland, 

Kingsley 

St Martin’s, Sally- ■ * • 

Frant 

South Ccrncy 

Basingstoke 

Osssett 

Skelmersdale, Par. of ? 

Ormskirk y 

South Wiaxall- 

Buckingham 

Caine 

Southleigh 

Lane Eml 

Quainton 

Caerphilly 

Weymouth 

East Teign mouth 

Blagdon 

Heme) llernpstead • • • • 

Selattyn 

Radford 

Buckland Newton •••• 
St. Peter’s, Nottingham, 
St. Mary, Reading .... 

Ruddington 

Wilnecote • ••• 

ileuoith. Par. of Jai- ? 

row . . . . y 

Firheck 

Widcombc 

Wombridge 

Allendale 

Peal,St.George’bChapel 

Wiexham 

Moreton 

^heiford 

Rochester 

Peppard 

Jesus Chapel,St.M ary 7 
extra Southampton J 

Kingsbury j 

Dry har, Scilly Is. 
Fishboum ] 


220 
100 
350 
100 
200 
200 
50 
200 
300 
344 
500 
206 
100 
490 
144 
144 
30 0 

140 

160 
250 
781 
1 63 
500 
130 
50 
800 

400 
250 
392 
100 
^250 
120 
380 
210 
394 
482 

800 

J J 4 
680 
300 

401 
201 

1,550 

47 

300 

330 

100 

222 


150 

94 

16 


350 

60 

500 

100 

100 

130 

27 

100 

150 

282 

500 

192 

100 

280 

102 

144 

300 

70 

100 

250 

401 

140 

450 

130 

50 

400 

200 

250 

322 

100 

125 

120 

264 

110 

350 

450 

620 

114 

370 

295 

381 

172 

900 

47 

300 

270 

90 

135 

100 

94 

31 


500 

50 

200 

100 

40 

200 

50 

100 

250 

150 

200 

100 

200 

350 

50 

45 

300 

90 

200 

25 

230 

80 

8O0 

15 

100 

800 

500 

500 

150 

60 

250 

50 

800 

60 

500 

300 

500 

120 

500 

270 

125 

400 

200 

50 

150 

250 

100 

100 

100 

250 

j0 


Oare. .„ 

Fazeley 

Sr. Agnes, Scilly 

Petwoith 

Biahop Wearmouth* • • • 
St. Giles, Reading • ■ ■ . 

iSouth Newton 

Worth 

Ather.stono 

Ruivdcn 

St. Mary’s, Nottingham 

Heston 

Slanghtcnfoid 

Clare 

Drypool 

Gildersome 

Eeclcbton 

Lund 

Sowe • 

Warrington 

Chapel Allerton 

Low dh am 

St. Michael, near J 

Winehestei J 

Leafield 

Thri ngstone and Swan- 7 

mngton j 

Han bury 

Little borough 

North Bradley . 

Crosscrake 

Cobh am 

Mo.seley, Par. of ? 
Bromsgrove ...... J 

Noiton 

Stonnal, Par. of Shen- j 


stone S 

Fylingdales, Par. of ) 
Whitby ) 


St. Peter’s Chapel, > 

Sudbury J 

Alston and Pilwoith 7 
(Longridge Chapel) y 
Bream, Par. of Newland 
Hytho, Par. of Fawley, 

Sid mouth 

Pateley Bridge 

Hawkwcll 

Bricrley Hill 

Blackford 

Romsey 

Little Wenlock 

Loxwood ............ 

Lacey Green, Par. ofl 
Princes Risboro' • • J 
Heptonstall, Par. of 7 

Halifax y 

Malmsbuiy Abbey • • • • 
Milton Lilburne ...... 

Farlington 

Roche * 

St. Clement, Ipswich .. 


Addi- 

tional 

A room 
moda- 

* llOpIl . 

Nnnibei 

Fiee. 

Sum 

(named 

No. 

No. 

£. 

220 

200 

150 

120 

120 

60 

SO 

80 

50 

200 

120 

70 

800 

500 

500 

685 

424 

500 

54 

48 

50 

120 

120 

50 

300 

300 

200 

350 

175 

500 

3()0 

300 

5(H) 

256 

193 

200 

125 

100 

100 

450 

400 

100 

8 14 

562 

500 

143 

143 

200 

40 

40 

50 

42 

26 

50 

181 - 

166 

loo 

288 

198 

loo 

323 

162 

150 

125 

125 

100 

123 

80 

150 

280 

250 

250 

450 

380 

450 

143 

143 

261 

401 

300 

300 

850 

700 

1,000 

70 

70 

10 

200 

134 

100 

362 

247 

250 

433 

333 

550 

314 

178 

200 

142 

112 

150 

130 

130 

30 

309 

237 

240 

120 

83 

J00 

459 

246 

300 

260 

160 

200 

365 

200 ; 

500 

60 

60 j 

30 

700 

356 

700 

300 

200 

200 

800 

700 

450 

500 

500 

200 

137 

88 

120 

444 

420 

400 

1,031 

733 

1,000 

216 

216 

350 

69 

69 

25 

70 

70 

60 

100 

100 

70 

440 

350 

100 
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PLACE. , > 

Addi- 

tional 

Accom- 

moda- 

tion. 

Number 

Free. 


PLACE. 

Addi- 

tional 

Accom- 

nioda- 

tion. 

Number 

Free. 

Sum 

grantid. 


No. 

No. 

£. 


No. 

NO. 

£, 

Nutland 

160 

120 

100 

St. Mary de Lode, 7 

80 


r. , 


60 

60 

50 




llulllJli ' ’ * • * • • 

150 



229 








King’s Stanley 

25 0 

125 

130 

Holy Trinity, Dor- 7 


u 

160 

BnrfcCOU'jh & Latham, 7 




Chester $ 

<C 1 / 


Par. of Ormskirk. . 5 


600 

500 

Aston in Rdgmond • ■ • 

160 

150 

100 

Kcilcar 

700 

350 

400 

Bembndgc,iw thel’at, } 

330 

200 

100 

Huy ton 

100 

100 

100 

of Grading \ 






°50 




66 



400 


400 

30 


60 

60 

30 

Huntley 

105 

m 

Gioat Ouscburn 

120 

60 

60 

t ’|ifn {toff k 

>jO() 

1 60 

0()() 

Selby 

422 

322 

300 

Bit ton 

206 

206 

300 


175 

335 

120 


2 2() 

195 

L30 

ltotli well 

804 

6 *4 

800 

Bcddington 

92 

60 

30 

St. Chad’s, Stafford 

100 

100 

50 

Walcot, Bath 

2, WO 

1,800 

1,000 

Southend, P&r. of 7 

i /I/l 



Harrogate 

140 : 

* 86 

50 

Lewisham . J 

low 



Randwick 

140 

100 

100 

Long borough 

1 90 

172 

90 

Mdborne l*oit 

400 

350 

200 

Butnesidc 

130 

70 

100 

Longwood, Par, of 7 

500 

500 

500 

Prim ley 

450 

450 

400 

Huddersfield ■ ■ - * J 


St. Margaret near Ho- > 

267 

267 

200 

St. Nicholas, Leicester, 

1,317 

1,317 

1,000 

t hester £ 


Stockland 

100 

80 

50 

Little Hallingbury 

50 

50 

20 

Ncwchurch 

300 

180 

200 





Nockhott 

35 

34 

34 

Totai 

80,326 

60,510 

63,122 


At a Special Meeting of the General Committee, held on Thurs- 
day, the 2*2d day of May, 1H23, 

Ordered, 

That the Report made at the General Meeting of the Society, 
be printed ; and a Copy thereof, signed by the Secretaries, sent to each 
Subscriber. 

Geo. Bramwell, 

Honorary Secretary. 

W. Johnson Robber, 

Sub- Secretary. 

N. B.— Communications from the Country to be addressed, under 
cover, to “ Francis Freeling 9 Esq, General Post *oJficc t London , with the 
words “ Churches and Chapels 9 * written in the corner. 
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F.CCLES1AST1CAL PREFERMENTS* 


4 Adamson, Sandford John Cyril, to the 
perpetual curacy of St. Leonard's Pa- 
diham, Lancashire , patron, The Lord 
Chancellor, ex parte Lk Gendre 
Pierce Starkil, o f Huntroyde, Bsg. 

Harnett , M. to the rectory of Ludford 
Pawn, lAncolnshirc ; patron, A. Bou- 
cherktt, Esq. 

liarnes, James, Incumbent Minister of 
Silverdale , to the vicarage of War ton, 
hear Lancaster ; patrons, Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester 

Parties, W. to the rectory of Buhmond , 
Yorkshire. 

Barrow , F. M.A. of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, to the vicarage of Sf. Mary , in 
Sandwich ; patron, T iie Hon. and Ven. 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

Bathurst, It. M.A . to he Commissary of 
the archdeaconry of Sudbury ; patron, 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich: also, 
to he Official of the archdeaconry of 
Suffolk; patron, Archdeacon Ber- 
ners. 

Bedford , F. M.A. rector of Belch ford, 
to the living of South (hmshy , with 
Ketshy, Calceby and Driby annexed, 
Lincoln ; patron, C. II. Massingrekd, 
Esq. 

Belcher , P. M.A. chaplain to Lord Ra- 
vensworth, lo the rectory of Ifcuthei , 
Leicestershire. 

Brumfield, T. R. M.A. vicar of Nay ton, 
to the prebend of Gaia Major in Lich- 
field cathedral. 

Brown, J. to the rectory of Kiddinyton , 
Oxfordshire ; patron, Ym: Right Hon. 
Lord Dillon. 

Coleridge, G. M B.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, ami curate of Shohrookr, in 
the diocese of Exeter , to the Prebendal 
Stall ot Whitchurch, in the cathedral 
church of Wells ,• patron, The Lord 
Bishop. 

Dams , J. B.A. scholar of University col- 
lege, Oxford, lo the vicarage of Chep- 
stow, in tha county of Monmouth ; pa- 
troness, Mrs. Davis. 

Eden, Hon. and Rev. W. M.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford , to be ono of the six 
preachers ii* Canterbury cathedral ; 
patron, The Archbishop. 

Edwards , E. M.A. to the prebend or 
canonry of Leighton Bromswold, in the 
cathedral church of Lincoln ; patron. 
The Lord Bishop. 
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Glover, G. M.A. to the archdeaconry of 
Sudbury ; patron, The Lord Bishop 
of Norwich. 

Grcenall, G. II. M.A. of Christ college, 
Cambridge , to the rectory of Moulton, 
Suffolk; patrons, Tiie Master and 
Fellows of that Society . 

Gurney, Warwick Obcu, lo the rectory 
of Ashton Boltrell, Salop ; patron, Th e 
Right Hon. the Earl of Darling- 
ton. 

[falc, W II. M.A. of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, to he Preacher of the Charter 
House; patrons. The Governors. 

Jones, Robert, D.D. to the vicarage of 
Bedf out, Middlesex ; patron, The Lord 
Bishop. 

Knalchhnll, W. B.D Fellow of AH Souls* 
college, Oxford, to the rectory of Ald- 
ington cum Smcet h ; patron, The 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

l.aw, J. B.A. lo the vicarage of Broed- 
ivorthy, otherwise Bradjordisworthy , 
with the chapel of St. Patterns, Devon. 

Mildmay , C. W. St. John, M.A. Fellow 
of Met ton college, Oxford ; to the per- 
petual curacy of Holywell, ill that 
city ; patrons, The Warden and Fel- 
lows of that Society. 

Molineux, W. Af A. ami Perpetual in- 
cumbent of the curacies of Acton and 
Bednall, Staffordshire, to the vicarage 
of Sheriff Hales, Salop; patron, Tur 
Most Noble the Marquis Of Staf- 
ford. f 

Puny, F. to the perpetn.il curacy of 
Threapn ood. near Worlhenhury, Punt- 
shire. 

Bohinson , W. B M.A. to the rectory of 
Lit hnyl on, Sussex ; patron, F. F. Bean, 
Esq. 

Bose, F. M.A. curate of Bulking l on, and 
assistant minister of Bcdivorth, IWir- 
wiekshire, to the rectory of Wouyliton, 
Bucks, ON HIS OWN PETITION. 

Bycroft, H. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Mumby, Lincolnshire; patron, The 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Sadler , S. S.C L. of Baliol college , Ox- 
ford, to the rectory of Sutton-under - 
Brail cs, Gloucestershire ; patron, The 
Lord Bishop of London. 

Synionds, J. to the rectory of Wilcot, 
Wills; patroness, Miss Wrouuhton. 

Taylor, G. perpetual curate o f Stoke by 
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Clare , to the head-master ship of Ded - 
ham Grammar School. 

Trvislelon , F. S.C.L. and Fellow of Nc w 
college, Ovf \ rd, to be one of the do- 
mestic chaplains to the His nor of 
Hereford. 

Uvcdale , R. 1ST. A. vicar of Folherhy, to 
the vicarage of HogSthorpe , Lincoln- 
shire; patron, The Lord Chancellor. 

Vaughan, T. M.A. and chaplain to the 
Right Hon the Countess of Antrim , 
to the rectory of Billingsley, Salop ; 
patron, The Karl of Darlington. 

Wood, J. D.IL to the rectory of Fresh- 
water, in the Isle of Wight; patron, 
John -Damfieb, Ksq , for this turn 
only . 

Wood, J. P. LL.B of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, to he one of the chaplains 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

August 2. 

G. Tyndall, Esq. of Chiist Church , 
and B. H. Bridges and G. Tierney, 
Esqrs. of Oriel college, were elected Pro- 
bationary Fellows of Mei ton college . 

August 4. 

At the Annual Visitation of Abingdon 
School, Mr. E. Hawkins was elected a 
Scholar of Pembroke college, on theFoun- 
dation of Richard Wight wiek, S.T.B. ; 
and Mr. IT. W. Hawkins was elerlrd a 
Scholar o. the same College, on the 
Foundation of Thomas Tesdalc, Esq. as 
Founder’s Kin. 

August 19. 

Mr. W. R. Williams, B.A Scholar on 
Mr. Michel’s Foundation, Queen's col- 
lege, was elected Fellow of the same So- 
ciety. 

The annual Welsh Prizes, at Jems 
college, were this year adjudged as fol- 
lows For the best translation of an 
English Sermon into Welsh, 10/. Mr. 
Edward Jones.— For the best Welsh 
Reader, G?. Mr Robert Williams Ellis.— 
For the second best, 4/ Mr. J. James. 

Success of the Wiccamists this 4 ear. 
One has gained the University Prize for 
Latin Prose ; six were classed, (viz three 
in the senior, two in the second, and one 
in the junior class ;) tw o gained prizes 
at Trinity college , VubUn ; and a tenth 
got the head prize at the Fast India col- 
lege, at, Hertford. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
August 12. 

"The birth-day of our most gracious 
Sovereign, being appointed for laying 


the lirst stono of the new quadrangle at 
Trinity college, the ceremony took place, 
attended by all those circumstances of 
pomp and splendour which belong lo so 
interesting an occasion. His Majesty 
had previously been graciously pleased 
to signify to the College, in his capacity 
of visitor, his royal sanction to this im- 
portant undertaking, and to accompany 
that sanction by a munificent donation 
of One Thousand Pounds in aid of the 
funds for carrying on this grand design, 
and to appoint the Speaker as his prox\, 
to represent, his royal person in lajing 
the first stone. The ceremony took 
place at two o’clock, when the academic 
body, in full costume, proceeded lo the 
ground, and the Speaker having first ad- 
dressed the Master of Trinit) on the 
occasion, stated that the work in ques- 
tion was commenced in consequence of 
the present edifices of the University 
being inadequate anti insufficient for the 
reception of the numerous students, who 
eomo from every parL of the kingdom, 
with an anxious desire to be received 
within its walls. The stone was then 
laid, after which the Master and Fellows 
gave a sumptuous dinner to about 150 
noblemen and gentlemen. 

The New Quadrangle is to be called 
Hie King's Court, by his Majesty’s gra- 
cious permission. 

ORDINATIONS. 

July 25. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

Worcester, in the Chapel of llartte- 

bury Castle . 

Deacon b.- It. Meredith, B.A. Edmund 
Hall; C. Whitcombe, B.A. and Adoljilui.* 
Hopkins, B.A. Oriel college, Oxford . 

Priests. — G. St John, B.A. and G. 
Gilbert, B.A. Wadham college, Oxford ; 
the Mon. J. Eden, M.A E. Faulkner, 
B.A. J. Furnival, B.A. and C. Tookey, 

B. A 

July 27. 

By the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Deacons — G. W.‘ Jordan, B.A. Pem- 
broke hall , J. T. P. Collin, B.A . Cains 
college ,• G. W. P. Pulpy, St. Peter's col- 
lege ; M. Devenish, B.A. Jesus college; 
and G. R Gray, B.A. Gonville and Cams 
college, Cambridge ; R. Messiter, B.A. 
Corpus Chrish college, Oxford; and G. 
Atlwood, M.A. Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Priests. — F. E. Pegus, B.A. St John's 
college, Oxford; II. T. Burne, B A. and 

C. S. Bird,. B.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge ; A. Macphcrson, M.A Marischal 
college , Aberdeen , W. Erie, St. Mary's 
hall , and J. A. Prowse, S.C.L. Magdalen 
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hall, Oxford i T. Forster, B.A. Emma- 
nuel college ; H. Good, S.C.L. Trinity 
hall; and M. West, Emmanuel college , 
Cambridge ; John Matthew, B.A. Bal- 
liol college , Oxford ; J. Wollen, B.A. St. 
John's college ; G. Norris, Christ's col- 
lege ; and G. M. Jukes, B.A. Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 

August 10. 

In the Church of St. Nicholas, Hereford. 

Deacons. — It. Young, B.A. New col- 
lege, Oxford ; # C* Neville, B.A. S.Backler, 
B.A. and J. Jones, B.A. St. JWtn's college, 
Cambridge ; W. Lee, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford ; W. H. Hill, B.A. Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge ; J. Davis, B.A . 
University college ; and T. Proctor, B.A. 
Jesus college , Oxford. 

Priests.-— Hon. J. S. Cocks, M.A. 
Brasenose college ; F. B. Twisleton, 
New college ; and H. Perceval, M.A. 
Brasenose college, Oxford; II. Ilan- 
nington, B.A. King's college, Cambridge ; 
R. Burn, B.A. St. Edmund hall ; and A. 
Jones, ii.A. St. John's college, Oxford i 
T. Lavie, B.A. Magdalen college ; It. 
Battcrsby, B.A. and It. Tlmrslield, B.A. 
St. John's college, Cambridge ; and II. I. 
Lewis, B.A. Worcester colit ge, Oxford. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Married. — At Newbury, the rev. G. 
Mantel 1, of Swindon, to Mrs. Gray. 

Died.—' Tho rev. II. Blcnkinsop, one 
of the Minor Canons of Windsor, and 
minister of Fulmer. 

ESSEX. 

Died. — At Eppiug, the rev. J. Currey, 
B.D. rector of Thurning , Norfolk, and 
formerly fellow and tutor of Corpus 
Chrisli college, Cambridge. The rectory 
is in the patronage of the Master and 
Fellows of that Society. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Died. — At Stratton, near Cirencester, 
the rev. T. boys,*Z).D. late fellow of 
New college , Oxford, from which Society 
he held the living of Jiadchffc cum Chag- 
more , Bucks. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.— At llambledon, the rev. W. 
A. Norton, B.A. of Atderton, Suffolk, to 
Eleanor Douglas, daughter of the late J . 
Fox, Esq. of London. 

At Christ Church, the rev. R. Waldy, 
M.A. to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
the rev. W. Greenwood, B.A. rector of 
Culw'orth, Northamptonshire. 

At Btoxbournc , the rev. II. Harvey, 
M.A. of Christ Church Oxford, and of 
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Ealing, to Johanna Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late rev. J. Aqber, of 
Blai&don, Gloucestershire. 

KENT. • 

Married. — The rev. E. Mannefing, of 
Plumsted , to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr. John Hill, of Whitechapel. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.— At Gigglesnnck. Craven , the 
rev. W. Calcroft, of Bolton-le- Moors, to 
Alice, only daughter of Mr. It. Bagot, of 
Lancaster. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.— At St. Andrew's Ilolborn , 
the rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. rector of J/ii- 
gay, Norfolk, to Caroline, third daugh- 
ter of tho late £t. Price, Esq. of Elstree , 
Herts. 

At St. Paul's Covcnt Garden , by the 
rev. W. Delaiite, the rev. T. Clare, M.A. 
Fellow oPSL John's college , Oxford, and 
vicar of Great Staughton, Huntingdon- 
shire, to Mary Anue, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Lee, of King-street, Covent-gardcn. 

The rev. J. Brooksbank, of Wm&*- 
worth's Buildings, City Road, to Catha- 
rine, widow of the Jate 'William Ball, Esq. 
of High Wycombe. 

Died.— At Chiswick , aged 34, the rev. 
C- Neale, M.A. late Fellow of St. John > 
college, Cambridge. 

In Welbcck-street, aged 75, the rev. 
J. F. Browning, D.D. rector of Titch- 
ntell and Summerfietd, in Norfolk, and 
prebeud of Salisbury. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died. — At Holme Picrrcpoint, aged 
79, the rev. J. Cleaver, D.D . rector of 
Slinysby , and vicar of Crambe , York- 
shire. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married. — At llambledon , by the rev. 
T. R. Welsh, M.A. the rev. P. N. Sbut- 
tleworth, D.D. Warden of New college , 
to Emma Martha, second daughter of 
the late G Welsh, Esq. of High Leek, 
Lancaster. 

At Warminster, by the rev. W. B, 
Cosens., of Winsteg, G. II. Goodwin, 
Esq. of Queen's college, to Emily, »o- 
coud daughter of the rev. Dr. Rowlaud* 
son, vicar of Warminster. 

The rev. Francis Orton, of St. Mary 
hall , to Ann, daughter of the late T- 
Teasdalc, Esq. of Coventry . 

Died.— Near Leamington, the rev. C. 
L Atterhury, M.A. of Christ Church - 
His death was occasioned by the upset- 
ting of the Sovereign post coach, near 
that place. 

4 D 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

Died,— At Ludlow, aged 78, tin* rev. 
A. Wylde, formerly curate of Onibury. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. J. Relpli, rector 
of Enford, to Miss Dixon, ol Everton, 
Lancashire. 

SURREY. 

Married. — The rev. J. J. W. Turner, 
of Lift Ichampt on, eldest son of Dr. Tur- 
ner, of Chiswick, to Miss Hawes, of the 
same place. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.— The rev. T. Richards, vicar 
of [cldc sham, to Miss Corhette, of Win- 
chelsca . 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. W. P. Bags haw, 
of Folcshill, near Coventry, lo Anne, 
daughter of l lie late rev. J Sutton, vi- 
car of WeefJey, Northamptonshire. 

Died.— At West liromivich , near Rir- 
minghant, the rev. T. Klyne, B.A. of St. 
Edmund hall, Oxford. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.— At Salisbury , the rev. II P. 
Wyndham, rector of Little Sampford, 
Essex, to Catharine Mary, tides! daugh- 
ter of the late T. Tatum, K^j. 

*At Amesbury, by the rev. F. W. Fowle, 
the lev. Richard Webb, M.A. of Quern’s 
college, Oxford, to Man, youngest 
daughter if Mr. Selfe, of Ameshnry. 

Died. — At Little Ch ever ell, aged 63, 
the rev. W. Richards, *28 years rector of 
that parish. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.— At Worcester , the rev. W. 
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W. B. Yeomans, D.D. Fellow of New 
college , Oxford, rector of Bucknell, in 
this county, and of Warndon, Worens- 
iersliirc, to Anne, second daughter of 
the late J. Clifton, Esq, of Worcester . 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died.— In his 81st year, the rev. W. 
JMoorhnuso- -for more than 8alf a cen- 
tury he had discharged the duties of a 
Christian Pastor to the Church at High- 
Jield, Huddersfield. 

At Malt on, in his .08th year, the rev. 
W. Smith, 4f.A. rector of hinderwell and 
Bransby . 

WALES. 

Married.— At Newport,, Pembrokeshire , 
the rev.T. Davies, Rector of Sherring- 
ton, Wilts , to Miss Pugh, daughter of 
the rev. Dr. Pugh, late rector of New 
port . 

SCOTLAND. 

Died. — The rev. R Boog, D.D. Senior 
Minister of the Abbey Church of Paisley, 
aged 78. 

IRELAND. 

Married. — The hon. and rov. G. Goree, 
Dean of Kdlala, and rector of Iiahency , 
to Maria Banbury L>aae, widow of the 
late T. B. Isaac, Esq. of Holy wo oa- 
house, in the. county of Down. 

Died. — At Ins house, in Yorh-tlnet, 
Dublin, at the advanced age of 81 years, 
the rev. Dr, E Ledsweh, Author of the 
u Antiquites of Jrehnd,’ > iind other Li- 
terary Works, and Member of many of 
the learned Societies in Europe. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

Died. — Of the Yellow Fever, after a 
few days i lines, the rev. Ilan y Palmer, 
second Chaplain to the Colony. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man ; in 
which the Literal Sense of the Mosaic 
Account of that Event is asserted and 
▼indicated. By the Rev. Geo. Holden, 
M.A. 8vo, 10. 6d. 

The Chin chman’s Manual of Family De- 
votion ; or, a Selection of entire Prayers 
from the Liturgy, arranged for every Day 
in the Week on the Model of the Daily 
Sacrifice of the United Church of England 
and Ireland: with a Provision for the 
Optional Use of Responses, aucl for the 
daily Recurrence of the Proper Collects 
throughout the Year. By John Hutchinson, 
M.A. Curate of Trentham and Blur ton. 


Staffordshire. 3s. or on a common Paper 
Is. 6d. 

The Divine Authority and Political Ex- 
pediency of Ecclesiastical Establishments : 
a Sermon preached at the Visitation of the 
Very Rev. the Archdeacon of Mhldlescx, 
in the Parish Church of Ware, June 3, 
1823. By the Rev. J. H. Brown, M.A. 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
is. (id. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Limerick, at the Primary Visi- 
tation, in the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, 
on the JiHli of June, 1823. By J. Jehb, 
D.D. Bishop of Limerick, AruTort aud 
Agadoe. 8vo. 2s, (id. 
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Christ’s Presence, a Source of Consola- 
tion and Courage ; a Sermon preached on 
Trinity Monday, May "6, 1 823, before the 
Corporation ot the Trinity-House, in St. 
Nicholas’ Church, Deptfoid. By the Veiy 
Kev. T. Calvert, B.D. Warden of Man- 
1 Chester, and Norrisian Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University of Cumbudge. 4to. 
is. {id. • 

A Country Parson’s Third Offering to 
bis Mothci Church; in Nine Pastoral 
Sermons. 12mo. 4s. 

Seven Kcrpions on the Course of Chiis- 
tia.ii -Life. 1. Human Natuic. it. Youth. 
3. Convcision. 4 The Lord’s Supper. fi. 
Sickness. 6. Old Age. 7. Death. 2 s. Gd. 

Short Lectures on the Baptismal Vow, 
Creed, and Commandments, intended for 
the Use of Charity Schools. By a Lady, 
fid. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Church 
of Yately, Hants, August 3, 1823, incon- 
sequence of his Majesty's Letter in behalf 
of the National Schools. By the Rev. R. 
Lewin, Perpetual Curate of Yately, and 
late of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
is. fief.^ 


A Sermon, preached August 17, 1823, 
in the Church and Chapel of an extended 
Parish in the Diocese ofLnicohi, m Behalf 
of the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Church 
oP England, By a Minister of the Esta- 
blishment. Is. 

The Character and Obligation of Chris- 
tian Ministers , a Sermon, preached at the 
Primary Visitation of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Bcdfoul, in the Parish 
Church of St. Paul, Bedford, Apiil 8, 1823. 
Published at the Request of the Archdca* 
eon and the Clergy pi esent. By Thomas 
Barber, B.D. Rector of liongtoii Con- 
quest, Beds; and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Is. fid. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Enigmas and Charades, never before 
printed, with a Preface by the Author, 
illustrative of the Advantages derivable by 
the Minds of Youth, from Compositions of 
such like Character, under proper Regu- 
lation and Observance. 12mo. 2s. fid. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Miss Bengal's Memoirs of Mary Queen 
of Scots, with Anecdotes of the Court of 
Heirty the Second, dining her Residence 
in France. A new Edition. 

Hone Momenta Craveiuv, or the Craven 
Dialect, exemplified in Two Dialogues, 
between Farmer Giles and his Neighbour 
Bridget: to Which is annexed, a copious 
Glossary of the Dialect of Craven, in the 
West Riding of Yoikshtrc. 

Seneca’s Tiagedies, in continuation of 
the <£ Regent’s Pocket Classics.” Edited 
by Dr. Carey. 

The Continuation of Mr. Booth’s Analy- 


tical Dictionary of the English Language 
is now in the Press, and the several Parts 
will he published, successively, at short 
Intervals. The printing of the Second 
Part was necessarily delayed for the Pur- 
pose of calculating, with some degree of 
piobuhihly, the Number of Copies that 
would he rcquiicd» 

Preparing for Publication, a Critical 
Analysis of the Rev. E. living’s Orations 
and Aiguments, &c, interspeised with 
Remarks on the Composition of a Sermon 
by Philonous. Dedicated to the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Wn are still anxious to defer, to 
another Number, our notice of the 
late “ Act for amending the laws 
respecting the solemnization of mar- 
riage in England.” 

In its stead, wc beg to present 
our readers with the following inte- 
resting correspondence, which lias 
just appeared in two of the public 
journals* 


Extract from a Letter which has 
been addressed to the Editor of 
the Glasgow Journal , by the Rev . 
Mr. Menzies, respecting Mr. 
Owen . 

Sir, 

In reply to the personal and jllibe- 
ral abuse of which Mr. Owen, of 
j5ew Lanark, has made my charac- 
ter and conduct the subject, in a 
4 D 2 
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speech delivered at a meeting held 
in the City of London Tavern, 2nd 
August, I beg leave to submit to the 
public the following observations. 

With regard to the question at 
issue between the Presbytery of 
Lauark and Mr. Owen and his co- 
adjutors, concerning his prohibition 
of the use of the Scriptures, I need 
not say much, as 1 consider it to be 
completely and finally settled by the 
publication of an official statement 
by the Presbytery. I may, how- 
ever, take this opportunity of stat- 
ing, that it is my perfect conviction 
that the prohibitory order was issued 
by Mr. Owen — a conviction which 
has not been at all affected either by 
the denial of that gentleman at the 
London meeting, or the feeble and 
disingenuous attempt to explain the 
fact away, made by three of the 
teachers, in a letter published in the 
Star newspaper. Let it be consi- 
dered, that Mr. Owen took no steps 
to correct the misunderstanding into 
which it seems the teachers had 
fallen, for more than six months 
after the prohibitory order was issued ; 
and that it was not until his part- 
ners, from London, having examined 
the school, and ascertained the de- 
ficiency of the religious instruction 
given to the children, expressed 
strong disapprobation ; and, it is 
confidently said, threatened to with- 
draw from the concern unless be 
condescended to relinquish the su- 
perintendence of the school. It 
was not until then that Mr. Owen 
conceived the idea of disowning his 
order, and shifting the blame from 
himself to the teachers. What will 
doubtless appear to the public as 
not a little strange, and not more 
strange than important in determin- 
ing the point in question, is the 
fact that, a few days before Mr. 
Owen had recourse to this notable 
expedient for divesting himself of 
justly-merited blame, I called upon 
him at his house, and expostulated 
with him on the interdiction of the 
Scriptures ; on which occasion, so 
far from denying, or endeavouring 


to explain it away, by alleging mis- 
apprehension on the part of the 
teachers, he justified his conduct, 
and affirmed that the Bible was a 
very improper school book. 

It has often appeared to me st 
very extraordinary thing that men 
whose characters stand sb high in 
the religious world as Mr. Owen’s 
partners, should for so long a time 
have committed the superintendence 
of the education of hundreds of 
young persons, in whom they are 
interested, to an avowed infidel. 
With regard to the superior infor- 
mation which Mr. Owen affirms to 
be possessed by the children, 1 con? 
ceive it to be a mere gratuitous as. 
sumption. I know it was the opi- 
nion of those who examined the 
New Lanark school in October last, 
that there was a great falling off, 
the children reading and spelling 
worse than they had formerly done. 
Except in the acquisition of a few 
showy things, very well calculated 
to render them dissatisfied with the 
station which Providence may 
assign them, there is no school in 
this neighbourhood were the chil- 
dren are not better taught the prin- 
ciples of religion, and equally well 
the common branches of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. At New 
Lanark School, as at all the schools 
in this part of the country, the Scrip- 
tures were read every day, without, 
any objections being made, until 
nine or ten years after Mr. Owen’s 
connection with the establishment. 
Previously he paid no attention 
whatever to the school ; hut about 
this period he began to show his 
great aversion to the Bible, affirming 
that it was one of the worst books 
that could be put into the hands 
of childr6n ; and endeavouring to 
make it the subject of ridicule and 
contempt, he then frittered away 
the time that was wont to be devo- 
ted to the reading of it, and at last 
prohibited it altogether. 

Mr. Owen charges me with feel- 
ings of hostility towards him ; and 
the excitement of these feelings lie 
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connects with his gratuitous distri- 
bution of wages to the cotton-spin- 
ners, during a temporary suspension 
of the manufacture— the establish- 
ment of a store for the supply of 
‘eneaper provisions— the cessation of 
the usual demand in the common 
market — the loss of trade to shop- 
keepers — the cure of habits of 
drunkenness by shutting up ale- 
houses — and his improvement of the 
world by circumstances, and not by 
precepts. I have no feelings of 
hostility towards the man ; but from 
the time (1st January, 1817) that he 
declared, on the opening of his 
scheme, in a speech delivered to the 
cotton-spinners and others, that the 
Christian, and all other systems of 
religion, were false, and that the 
Being who formed him had sent 
him to enlighten mankind, 1 must 
confess that 1 have considered him 
as a very dangerous member of 
society. 

1 have been Minister of Lanark 
these thirty years, and should be as 
well qualified as Mr. Owen to judge 
of the religious and moral character 
of the people of New Lanark, com- 
pared with that of the other inhabi- 
tants of the parish ; my official si- 
tuation bringing me into contact 
with both portions of the popula- 
tion. I do not hold the author of 
the New View of Society to be a 
proper judge of the amount of virtue 
or vice among any assemblage of 
people ; and yet 1 suspect he has 
been too successful in imposing on 
the unthinking by his constant and 
confident assertions concerning the 
state of religion and morality at New 
Lanark. He is perpetually referring 
to his cotton-mills as exhibiting a 
eojnplete specimen of the success of 
his scheme, and wishes this boasted 
success to be considered as result- 
ing from the adoption of his prin- 
ciples. This is a gross deception. 
I rejoice to think that there are 
there many exemplary Christians, 
whose principles and hopes are too 
well fixed to be influenced by any 
thing which Mr. Owen can say or 


write. But fears may be justly en- 
tertained lest the younger part of 
the people should* imbibe hi^ loose 
and accommodating* principles. I 
trifst, however, that I shall experi- 
ence the co-operation of parents 
and guardians, instructors of youth, 
and other teachers, in counteracting 
the influence of his pernicious opi- 
nions. His views and schemes I 
conceive to be a mere bubble, blown 
up by unbounded vanity, elevated 
and supported by the breath of a 
few admirers and adherents — and 
the sooner it is burst the better for 
himself, his friends, and the world. 

I remain. Sir, 

your most obedient servant, 

Wm. Menziks. 
Lanark , .1 A tiff . 1 823. 

Copy of a Letter from Miss Howell 
to the Rev. Mr. Menzies. 

Lanark , Oct. 26, 1822. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

In regard to the report of Mr. 
Owen’s having prohibited the Holy 
Scriptures, during the week days, 
in his school, I can only simply state 
the circumstance as it occurred : 
previously taking leave to observe 
that, when in London, Mr. Owen 
invited me to iiis establishment at 
New Lauark. I stipulated with him 
that I was to have the unreserved 
use of the Bible, as in all other in- 
stitutions which bad been consigned 
to my care. 

Shortly after my coming here, 
however, Mr. Owen expressed bis 
disapprobation of my practice of 
directing the children to commit 
portions of Scripture to memory ; 
and, with regard to the junior class, 
he insisted upon the removal of 
books containing passages of Scrip- 
ture ; remarking, that it was wrong 
and unjust to pre-oceupy the atten- 
tion and other faculties of children 
with subjects which were beyond 
their comprehension, and that they 
would be better employed in merely 
spelling. 

In the early part of March, Mr- 
Owen had some conference with the 
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male teachers, relative to their dis. 
continuing to teach the Assemblies* 
Catechism in future, except Sab- 
bath days; oiill also confining the 
use of the Scriptures to the same 
periods of time. Shortly after Mr. 
Owen’s departure for England, the 
head-master (Meudell) finding me 
occupied, as usual, in giving biblical 
instruction to iny senior class, he 
informed me that 1 was trespassing 
a rule laid down by the Proprietor 
before he left home, prohibiting the 
use of the Bible excepton Sabbath- 
days, there being no time for it in 
the week, siuce the introduction of 
lessons on natural history. I re- 
plied, in the hearing of all the class, 
that what I was engaged in was 
matter of # conscience ; thatl would 
not desist in obedience to any hu- 
man authority; and that if Mr. 
Owen forfeited liis promise to me, 
and forbade my teaching the Bible, 
I would at once quit the situation, 
deeming that no safe place for 
Christians, from which the “ Word 
of God” was expelled ! 

After the dismissal of the chil- 
dren, the other male teachers cor- 
roborated what the head- master 
had communicated to me; and I 
learned farther that one of them had 
actually discontinued letting his class 
read the Bible, and himself and 
brother had ceased to use the Cate- 
chism, except on Sabbath-days. 

1 remonstrated strongly with them 
on the subject, stated the course 
1 had resolved to pursue, in treated 
them to consider how peculiarly 
they were bound to be faithful to 
the duty of religious instruction, 
since it was, beyond all other means, 
to its reputation for piety that their 
country owed its good name and 
prosperity as a nation, and the indi- 
vidual success of Us sons wherever 
they had emigrated. 

The reader who had put way the 
Bible after this applied to Mr. Clegg 
for permission to let the boys read 
the Bible, once or twice a- week, as 

S al, which permission was imme- 
,ely granted* But no attempt 


has been made to teach the Cate- 
chism again, except in the Sabbath 
Schools. 

The report of the children being 
partially deprived of the use of the 
Sacred Volume having excited u 
great deal of uneasiness, Mr. Owen 
was in consequence much displea- 
sed ; insinuating that it was a fabri- 
cation of some persons, with intent 
to counteract lus plans, by exciting 
popular discontent agaidst him. So, 
as his older had been communicated 
to three persons before it reached 
me, 1 requested that they might be 
summoned and examined, when they 
distinctly recapitulated lite facts re- 
lative to what had occurred, lespect- 
ing Mr. Owen’s having told them 
that " after the commencement of 
the lessons on natural history, the 
children would not have time for 
Bible and Catechetical instruction, 
which must therefore (if the teacher 
chooses to teach them) be confined 
to the Sabbath-days.” 

I have thus, dear Sir, endeavour- 
ed to give you as explicit a state- 
ment as I could furnish, consistent 
with brevity. 

I remain, vvilli due respect, 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Harriet IIowell. 

MINUTE OF TIIE PRESBYTERY OF 
L‘AN ARK. 

Extracted from the Records of the 
Presbytery of Lanark, 

Lanark , August 14. 

Which day the Presbytery of La- 
nark proceeded to consider the pro- 
priety of taking notice of the calum- 
nious accusations brought against 
their official characters and conduct 
by Robert Owen, Esq. at a meeting 
held in the City of London Tavern, 
29th July and 1st August ; and also 
by Mr. Owen, jun. in a letter pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Star , 10th 
June last. % 

The Presbytery arc fully aware of 
the fluctuating ami flexible nature 
of what Mr. Owen designate the 
science of circumstances, and of the 
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facility experienced by its adepts 
of extricating themselves from diffi- 
culties, by bold averments, or de- 
nials, though these should not be 
^yiite accordant with facts. 

The countenance and co-opera- 
tion which he experiences in Eng- 
land, at public meetings and public 
dinners — the subscription of liberal 
sutfts for enabling him to make ex- 
periments # in building parallelo- 
grams; and particularly the reported 
speech of a shrewd and sagacious 
lawyer in the House of Commons, 
(alas! very much at variance with 
the real state of things at New La- 
nark) indicate the existence of 
much deception and much delu- 
sion. 

The Presbytery of Lanark takes 
the opportunity of expressing its 
astonishment and regret, that he 
should have been so successful in 
imposing upon gentlemen of rank, 
talents, learning, and worth, both 
in England and Ireland, by bis 
constant appeals to the state of the 
population at New Lanark, in point 
of comfort and moral conduct. 

That several good regulations are 
established for the management of 
the concern, for increasing the com- 
forts of the people, for preventing 
them from dissipating their earnings 
by acquiring habits of drunkenness, 
for supplying them with wholesome 
vivresj and other necessaries, though 
at prices more than sufficient to 
remunerate the proprietors, cannot 
be denied. That there are at New 
Lanark many good Christians to- 
tally unacquainted with, and unin- 
fluenced by the demoralizing prin- 
ciples openly avowed and dissemi- 
nated by Mr. Owen, is also readily 
granted. But, at the same time, 
the Presbytery must take the liberty 
of expressing their further convic- 
tion, that, were a number of people 
to be selected at random from its 
eleven parishes, equal to the popu- 
lation of New Lanark, were their 
respective characters to be strictly 
scrutinized, and a fair comparison 
instituted, the amount of vice at 


New Lanark, as well as at any other 
large manufacturing establishment, 
would greatly preponderate. There 
is one species of vice’ very preva- 
lent, illicit intercourse between the 
sexes, as the parish records abun- 
dantly testify, which frequently 
comes under the cognizance of the 
Presbytery, but which is not rccog- 
nized or checked as such by the 
principles of Mr. Owen. 

The Presbytery have sufficient 
evidence for believing, that the 
moral state of the population of 
New Lanark at present, compared 
with what it was when the establish- 
ment was under the management 
and direction of the late excellent 
Mr. David Dale, has not received 
any improvement. Indeed this can- 
not be expected under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Owen, who pro- 
fesses to be of no religion hitherto 
embraced by the world, nor can the 
Presbytery be surprised that he 
should throw out abuse against 
them, who has so unceremoniously 
vilified the management of that 
pious and benevolent man, his late 
father-in-law. 

If Mr. Owen had applied and 
confined his powers to devising and 
executing practicable plans for 
ameliorating the external condition 
of the working classes, whether 
employed in manufactories or other- 
wise, he w ould have deserved all the 
applause for disinterested benevo- 
lence which lie seems eagerly to 
court, and which many seem willing 
to bestow. But after adopting and 
zealously propagating the wild 
dreams of Godwin concerning the 
perfectible and irresponsible nature 
of man, and a community of pro- 
perty, privileges, and enjoyments, 
and making these the basis of plans 
for apparently ameliorating, but in 
fact deteriorating the condition and 
character of the human race, it is 
high time for the wise and the wor- 
thy to withdraw their countenance 
and support from his chimerical 
plans and projects for recreating 
human society* 
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The Presbytery have ho wish to 
obtrude advice where it is not asked, 
and where it not likely to be re. 
-ceived ; otherwise they would coun- 
sel Mr* Owen to relinquish the stju&y 
of the science of circumstances, and 
to engage in pursuits more suitable 
to his powers, and more useful to 
the world and himself. 

In conclusion, it is proper that 
the world should be undeceived with 
regard to Mr. Owen's bold asser- 
tions, concerning the result of the 
experiment which he boasts of hav- 
ing made. No other experiment 
has been made upon the people 
there, than has been made upon the 
people of London by his harangues 
and publications. Much imposition 
has been practised upon the public 
by a perpetual reference to New 
Lanark mills, for a proof and illus- 
tration of the success of his schemes, 
and of the actual commencement of 
** New Society.*’ A dangerous ex- 
periment ittdi^d would have been 
mad^, but for seasonable interfe- 
rence, to suspend entirely religious 
and moral culture, and to give the 
children a smattering knowledge of 
some showy things, for the sake of 
display before strangers. It is need- 
less to say how unfit children, edu- 
cated in this way, would be ibr 
acting their part as useful members 
of u Old Society.*' 


Bible Societies. 

The following letter from fbe Bi- 
shop of Limerick was read at the 
meeting of the Kerry Auxiliary Bfible 
Society, held at Tralee, on Thurs- 
day, 2 1st inst. 

See House, Limerick, Aug,. 18 , 1823 . 

“ Sir, 

“ I have had the honour to re- 
ceive your letter of the 9tli inst. 
conveying the desire of t ( he Commit- 
tee of the County Kerry Auxiliary 
Bible Society, that I would become 
their patron. I beg leave to say, 
that while I respect the motives 
which actuate the friends and sup- 
porters of the Bible Society, I have 
not hitherto been conscientiously 
able to become a member of it ; 
and am, therefore, obliged to de- 
cline the honour of presiding in the 
Auxiliary Society of the county* I 
wish it, however, to be understood 
that in thus declining, I am not un- 
der the influence of any controver- 
sial or party spirit. There arq 
questions on which honest men, 
having the same object ultimately 
in view, must differ ; and the ques- 
tion of the Bible Society is, in my 
judgment, one of them. 

I have the honour to be Sir, 

Your very faithful and 

obedient servant, 
John Limerick*" 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We can assure our Correspondent “ G,” that the Letters (or rather the 
substance of the Letters) signed “ Redivivus ,” were written neither by a 
Jesuit nor an Idolater, but by a plain Parish Priest of our own Church, 
long since gone to His reward — a man of great simplicity, piety, and 
learning, and much respected in his time. He published some Disserta- 
tions, now but little known ; and it was from these, on no common recom- 
mendation, that the Letters in question were compiled. 


We thank u S, M ” for his communication, but would suggest his 
orkiugit up into a Pamphlet, and publishing* it on the spot, where the 
lie complains, exists. 

D. has been received, , * 
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THE CHRISTIANS PROGRESS. 

St. Luke i. 6. 

Ami they were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments ami 
ordinances of the Lord blameless. 

It is ever a strong inducement for 
us to become religious ourselves, 
when we behold the, beauty of reli- 
gion exemplified and shewn to be 
practicable in the conduct of others. 
The corruption of our nature, acting- 
in a contrary direction, prevents 
this inducement from having its full 
force ; yet it has its force, especially 
during the ingenuousness of youth ; 
and we may justly calculate on, and 
avail ourselves of its beneficial effects 
in our public instructions. Scrip- 
lure has done this very largely ; and 
has recorded with extraordinary 
minuteness the conduct of Abraham, 
Joseph. Samuel, ahd David, and 
numerous other worthies under the 
Old Testament, not merely with a 
view of preserving the history of the 
limes in which they lived, and tra- 
cing the progress of divine love 
towards effecting the gracious pur* 
pose of man's redemption, but of 
presenting for our imitation a suc- 
cession of faithful and virtuous 
examples, that might come into the 
aid of precept, and stimulate us to 
the attainment of those graces 
with which these worthies were 
so eminently adorned. The same 
course is pursued in the New Tes- 
tament. Our blessed Lord is pre- 
sented to our view in $\\ the endear ing 
majesty of spotless innocence and 
Remembrancer, No. 5*1 


unwearied goodness : He walks be* 
fore us, that we may the more readily 
€t follow his steps.” Ilis disciples 
were plainly men of unblemished 
character. To Nathaniel our Lord 
bore this high testimony, 4( Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” St. Paul in the presence of 
the assembled multitude said of 
himself, “ Men and brethren, I have 
lived in all good conscience before 
God unto this day.” The forerunner 
of our Lord was t€ a bmsniug aud a 
shining light:" and of his aged pa- 
rents it is carefully stated “ that they 
were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less” 

Example has a peculiar weight; 
and is often found to pievail, where 
precept has ceased to affect. In 
tlie hope therefore that under the 
divine blessing it may on the pre- 
sent occasion prevail with your- 
selves, I shall endeavour to lay 
before you a picture of habitual 
righteousness in the. ordinary pro- 
gress of a Christian, tracing his steps 
from the cradle to the grave, from 
the holy font of baptism to that 
everlasting happiness# which awaits 
him in heaven through the atoning 
merits of his Redeemer* % jsijmll 
consider him to have beeu v pos$g$sed 
from his early year§* ai^d to have 
availed himself through life of all 
those spiritual advantages which 
God has in his goodness provided 
for us. / ' 

Born of parents^ themselves righ- 
teous before God and believers in 

4 . 
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The Christian f i 

the effectual atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Christian whom 
I am proposing to your imitation, 
comes into 'the world, and enters 
on his state of probation unaer 
circumstances for which he can 
never cease to be thankful. By 
nature he- is still, as every other de- 
scendant of fallen Adam, a a child 
of wrath;” weak in choosing, and 
still weakefr of himself in performing 
what is good ; inclined to evil, and 
exposed to the power of the devil. 
Great therefore is his happiness in 
being naturally born of Christian 
parents in a Christian land ; for 
they will avail themselves of the 
gracious provision of the Al- 
mighty, and bring him, whilst yet 
a babe, t <f the holy font of baptism, 
that he may be born a second time 
to a new and spiritual life ; and 
through the inward grace therein 
bestowed, of which that baptism is 
the outward sign and means, may 
be spiritually washed from the impu- 
rity lof sin, and made a child of 
God, and therefore restored to his 
favour; a member of Christ, and 
therefore possessed of every Chris- 
tian privilege; and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven, and there- 
fore encouraged, as he grows up, to 
trust in, and obey the Lord his 
Redeemer. This his early dedica- 
tion to God, under whose wings 
how can he hut rest safely ? — this 
liis enrolment among the soldiers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and partici*' 
pation in the benefits of the Chris- 
tian covenant, is to himself an ear- 
nest of those other blessings that are 
to mark his future course, and to 
bis parents a matter of holy joy, 
atid devout encouragement for them 
to persevere in their work of love. 
Tbty leave the font, rejoicing in the 
jKpt lght that they have been made 
the instruments of adding 
awrotet subject to the kingdom of 
"Redeemer ; and fully resolving 
• oVer this tender plant of 

gr&ee, that it may spring up and 
great tree, whose branch 
jHfay to beaveiit Under their 


t Progress . [Ocr. 

pious, judicious, and zealous care 
his early propensities are watched ; 
his good feelings are tempered, che- 
rished and improved ; his evil incli- 
nations are checked in the bud; his 
mind is formed, and strengthened, and 
fed with sou£jd and wholesome in- 
struction a%fpted to his years; and 
above alpine principles of that 
faith into which he lias been bap- 
tized, and the substarice 6f those 
duties that result from^tKis faith, 
are plainly and fully, 51 nd deeply 
impressed 011 his heart. 

It is in this point that parents too 
generally fail ; and yet what can he 
more important ? Does not the real 
happiness of the child depend upon 
it? Let the parent teach his child 
whatever else he pleases : let him 
unfold to his young and inquisitive 
mind the wonders of creation ; let 
him strengthen* his experience by 
the history of past ages ; let him 
kindle his imagination by the warmth 
of poetry, or adorn his mind or his 
person with the most elegant accom- 
plishments : let him fit him to bear 
his part in the common aifairs of 
life, and understand thoroughly the 
business or profession, which lie is 
hereafter to follow: all this is excel- 
lent; but still there is something 
far better remaining ; and if the pa- 
rent has neglected fo inculcate with 
this the wholesome doctrines ami 
practice of religion, the least that 
can be said is, that be has mistaken 
the real interests of his child ; lie may 
have made him, in common language, 
a good man of the world, but he has 
forgotten to make 'him, what, is far 
better, a good Christian. ,c This 
ought he to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone/* 

The Christian, whose progress we 
are following, is supposed to have 
fallen into wiser and better hands. 
His are parents, who feel too deeply 
the value of religion to themselves 
as a guide and reward, not to be 
most studiously anxious to secure 
its blessings for their child. He 
grow% tip from his easiest years 
with ft deep sense of the presence 
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of God, and his accountablencss to 
Him for every thought, and word, 
and deed* He is regular in his 
payers, at first kneeling at the feet 
of "his parent- till the pious habit 
lias been /ormed, and subsequently 
by himself, morning and evening. He 
is unable to mention the time when he 
did not pray to God: it is sanctified 
among his earliest recollections ; he 
may have often prayed thoughtless- 
ly, often only formally, but still he 
has always prayed ; prayer has ever 
ushered in, prayer has ever closed 
his day* The same is true of his 
sense of God's presence. He is un- 
able to mention the time when he 
did noUfecl it. He may have thought 
not upon it, he may have acted 
against^ it, he rnay have presump- 
tuously slighted it; but still the sense 
has ever remained, and remains too 
deeply impressed in his youth to be 
ever eradicated, and constantly reviv- 
ing under the kind and faithful admo^ 
nitions of the parent or the friend. 
When he has offended, he lias been 
instructed to ask forgiveness at the 
moment; and at night lie remem- 
bers this and every other trans- 
gression in his prayers, and begs the 
pardon of God, through Jesus 
Christ ; for whose sake he is taught, 
and easily comes to feel that God 
will alone pardon Imp, or give him 
this or any other blessing. He at- 
tends his parents to Church, is 
taught to read and understand the 
word of God, and joins his family at 
their accustomed devotions ; thus 
acquiring gradually with his in- 
creasing years, a settled reverence 
for the Sabbath, for the Scrip- 
tures, and the holy services of Reli- 
gion, mixed up and associated with 
the attachment that he bears to his 
family. 

In the discharge of the duties of 
chjtdliood and youth, he is distin- 
guished among his fellows for bis ex- 
emplary conduct. He acts on those 
principles that have been carefully 
impressed on his mind. He is dutiful 
to his parents, for he thinks on the 
commands and promises of God ; he 


in kind, open-hearted, and generous 
to his companions, dqing to others as 
he.would have them do to himself; 
humble, attentive, and obedfent to 
his superiors, siucere and honest in 
his dealings, full of emulation and 
industry in his studies, in his amuse- 
ments ardent and delighted. In all 
this he has the admonition, the ap- 
probation, and example of his parents 
to check, reward, and encourage 
him. He beholds in their conduct 
those very precepts embodied and 
exemplified, which have been so 
diligently impressed on himself; 
nor, young as he is, does he fail to 
remark, in the respect which they re- 
ceive. from others, and the happiness 
which tficy appear to enjoy in them- 
selves, that verily in keeping of 
God's precepts there is great re- 
ward. To please God and his pa- 
rents, and advance himself in those 
pursuits, which their parental kind- 
ness and wisdom have chalked out 
for him, is his highest ambitiontand 
delight. ; and in this way his early 
youth is spent, not without its faults, 
not without its transgressions ; who 
can be without these ( yet in such a 
manner as clearly evinces in the 
general tenor of his conduct, in his 
sorrow when he has done wrong, 
and in his increased exertions after- 
wards, that a sense of duty is upper- 
most in his heart. 

As he advances towards the years 
of discretion, care is taken to ground 
him more thoroughly in all the im- 
portant points of religious doctrine 
and practice ; the Catechism of hjs 
Church is duly explained ; the Scrip- 
tures, in the parts which are most 
calculated to impress his mind? and 
be u nderstood by him, are put into his 
hands, that he may read, leam, and 
digest their meaning ; and mote is 
taught him and more may generally be 
taught, of the highest and most mys- 
terious truths of our holy religion, 
than parents are often inclined to al- 
low, or on trial would find to be possi- 
ble, and most beneficial. Shall we 
attribute this unwillingness on their 
part to iwant of conviction in them- 
4 E 2 
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selves of the necessity and importance 
of these truths £ or to an ignorance of 
what these truths are, and ou wliat 
grounds they rest? Certain it*is, 
whatever be the cause, that the same 
parent, who would reply fully to his 
child on any subject of art or worldly 
science, will be yet silent altogether 
on these. Hut where is the diffi- 
culty o f teaching the very child that 
God is angry whenever he sins ; that 
he will not forgive him unless lie is 
sincerely sorry for his fault, and re- 
solves and really tries to amend ; 
nor even then, but for the sake of a 
kind and gracious person, who is 
ever interceding for him, and for 
whose sake alone God does forgive 
him. Tkat this person is* the Son 
of God, who came down from 
heaven, and was born as a little 
child, and grew up, and became 
man, and died a wretched death oil 
the cross, that God might not pu- 
nish those who really endeavour to 
do their duty, aie sorry where they 
have done wrong, and believe that 
the Son of God, even the Lord 
Jesus Christ, did die on the cross 
for their sakes ; that to enable him 
thus to believe and thus to act, 
there is another kind and graci- 
ous person called in the Scrip- 
tures the Holy Spirit, or the Com- 
forter, who is ever ready to put good 
thoughts into his heart, and to pre- 
vent him from going astray, and to 
make him really sorry for his faults, 
and to enable him to fear God atul 
keep his Commandments ; and that 
these three persons, who are thus 
kind and watchful over him, are that 
one great God, to whom he daily 
prays, whom he loves and fears, and 
with whom all good people shall live 
for ever in happiness hereafter— 
where, I say, is tli e difficulty of teach- 
fckild this? he can comprehend 
what these several positions mean ; 
to can ! comprehend the practical 
encouragements which may be drawn 
from them ; and what more can the 
Jwiteet amongst us attain unto ? 

,8Pd the Christian then, whose pro- 
gress we are following, the whole 


counsel of God is carefully un- 
folded, as it is revealed in the 
Scriptures of truth ; and at a fit age 
he appears before the assembled 
Church, in the presence of the 
Bishop, and declares r his unfeigued 
assent to all The truths of the Gospel, 
and his resolution by God's grace to 
live according to them, and die in 
the faith of them. He*receives the 
benediction of God’s minister, and 
departs in th&humble assurance thr» i 
God hatli strengthened him, and will 
V daily increase in him the manifold 
gifts of his grace, the spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and ghostly strength, the 
spirit of knowledge and 4r^c holi- 
ness, and will till him with the spirit 
of holy fear then aud for ever/’ And 
having thus' publicly declared him- 
self to be a Christian, and takeu 
upon himself his baptismal vows, he 
hastens, in obedience to the dying 
command of his Saviour, to kneel 
at his table, there to commemorate 
and shew forth his atoning death, 
and feed by faith on the flesh, and 
drink the blood of the Son of man. 

Thus he stands, “ having his loins 
girt about with truth, having on the 
breast-plate of righteousness, and 
his feet shod with the preparation 
of the Gospel of peace; bearing in 
his hand the shield of faith, aud on 
his head the helmet of salvation ; 
wielding the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God ; praying 
always with all prayer aud suppli- 
cation in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance.’* 
Clad in this heavenly panoply of 
grace, he goes forth to the work 
whereunto lie may be sent. Be his 
situation high or low, Ke labours 
diligently to discharge his duty 
therein, habituated from his earliest 
years to make a conscience of ail his 
ways, and duly availing himself of 
ail the appointed means of divine 
grace. 

There are, that will here remind 
us of the necessity of a new birth, 
of ctmversion, of conviction of sin, 
of experience, and I know not what 
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other hard terms, in which men are 
pleased to wrap up the plainuess of 
Christian duty. God forbid that I 
should withhold from you ought that 
the Scriptures require. A liew-birtli 
is necessary, and our Christian was 
spiritually and 'newly-born in his 
baptism. Conversion is necessary, 
if by this is to be understood a hearty 
and steady desire to turn from every 
&in, ami fear and obey God; but 
this from his earliest years he has 
been taught, and has endeavoured, 
however imperfectly, still to do. 
Conviction of sin is necessary, if by 
this is meant a knowledge that sin is 
most hateful to God, and that its 
deser^gL punishment is so great, 
that nothing but the blood of the 
Son of the Most High God can 
make atontjpent for it ; but sin has 
ever been presented to him in this 
light ; he has ever thought upon it 
iu this light; and it is this view of 
it that has been the ground of his 
bitter sorrow, whenever he has been 
betrayed into the commission of it. 
An inward experience is necessary, 
if by this is intended, a heartfelt 
sense of God's mercies towards him 
through Christ ; but this is no more 
tliau what every good Christian must 
ever feel, and what he has felt, 
through his whole life, and rejoiced 
in with joy unspeakable, and full of 
hope. If more be intended, may we 
not justly fear that the user of the 
term has exceeded the bounds of 
sober and useful piety ? Religion is uot 
enthusiasm ; it is a warm, practical, 
habitual disposition to fear God and 
keep his commandments; to trust 
in the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the assisting graces of 
the Spirit ; and to look forward to 
the kingdom of heaven as the end of 
our earthly pilgrimage. Let a man 
feel this in soberness as strong us 
he pleases; but let him not make 
feelings, but practice, the test of true 
religion. “ Bv their fruits ye shall 
know them.* It k these fruits 
springing out of a pure heart, and a 
good conscience, and faith un- 
feigned, that the Christian in question 


endeavours by the jgrace of God to 
bring forth. — He has done so,-— he 
still continues to do so.* Occasions 
m a$r have arisen when he has felt 
these truths more forcibly than at 
other times ; but still he has always 
felt them so as more or less to act 
upon them; and this, after all, is the 
true way in which to feel them. In 
the several relations of life, as a 
child towards his own parents, or as 
a parent towards his own children ; 
as a husband, a friend, a neighbour, 
a subject, and a man, he considers 
what the duties are that attach to 
each relation ; he searches the Scrip- 
tures for in formation, and then endea- 
vours with God’s grace to shape his 
course accordingly. In doing this, he 
thinks that lie most comes up 1o the 
wishes of his divine Master, whose 
whole life was manifestly intended to 
make inen better, as his death was to 
secure their everlasting happiness. 
In secret he strives to subject his 
will to the will of God: in public 
he lets his light so shine forth be- 
fore men, that they may see his 
good works, and glorify his Father 
which is in heaven. “ Wherever the 
ear beareth him, it bles&cth him ; 
and when the eye seeth him, it 
beareth witness unto him.” His 
aged parents mark his burning and 
shining course ; it gilds the even- 
ing of their days, and is a solace to 
their declining years. 

And now his own life begins to 
wear apace, and draw towards its 
close. The end of his earthly la. 
bours is at hand. Behind, is the 
life that he has past ; before, the 
kingdom of lieaveu seen through the 
valley of the shadow of death; 
through this valley he must pass, 
ere he can reach it ; but Heaven's 
glorious portals ate already seen 
with the eye of faith, and faith bids 
him humbly hope, that they will be 
opened for hiui through the merits 
of his Redeemer. His contem- 
plation of the past, his prospect of 
the future, and his reflections on 
both, cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of one, whose life 
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was more harassed than what falls 
to the lot of mo^t men, but whose 
conduct seam's to have been the 
reality of what I have been attenuat- 
ing to describe* 

*• I have lived/’ said this true 
Christiau, “ to see this world is made 
up of perturbations; and I have 
been long preparing to leave it, and 
gathering comfort for the dreadful 
hour of making my account with 
God, which I now apprehend to be 
near* And though 1 have by his grace 
loved him in ray youth, and tcared 
him in mine age, and laboured to 
have a conscience void of offence to 
him and to all men, yet [if thou. 
Lord, be extreme to mark where i 
have dont^ amiss, who can abide it i 
Aud therefore where I have failed. 
Lord, shew mercy to me ; for I plead 
not my righteousness, but the for- 
giveness of my unrighteousness, for 
His merits, who died 4o purchase 
pardon for penitent sinners. And 
since I owe thee a death, O Lord, 
let it not be terrible, and then 
take thine own time. 1 submit to it* 
Let not mine, O Lord, but let thy 
will be dene/* 

With such pious, holy, and hum- 
ble thoughts as these, and with fer- 
vent prayers to Him that never for- 


saketh his faithful servants, docs our 
Christian support his soul in its last 
moments. He disposes of all his 
worldly affairs, and the world is gooe 
from his thoughts* He bids adieu 
to the objects of his affection, and 
prays them so to live that they may 
meet together in heaven. He rests 
wholly, for his own entrance thither, 
on the atoning merits, of his Re- 
deemer. And the last words that 
tremble on his lips, are, 4t Lord 
Jesus, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

Such, under the divine blessing, 
may be the life and death of every 
man that has been baptized into 
the faith of Christ, educ^ed in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, grounded well in the doc- 
trines and precepts gfo the Gos- 
pel, encouraged by tnc piety of 
parental example, regular in his 
participation of the divine ordi- 
nance and careful by the grace of 
God to walk habitually in the com- 
mandments of the Lord, Blameless 
shall he be found in the day of the 
Lord ; accepted as blameless, and 
justified in the sight of God through 
the atoning merits of the Lord his 
Redeemer. 

C. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 Sam. xviii. 6, 

** All the large cities in Hindoslan 
contain sets of musicians and dancing 
girls, under the care of their respective 
sharemms; who are always ready 
to attend for hire at weddings and 
other festivities; or to finish the 
evening entertainment of the Euro- 
peans aud natives; and many ✓ of 
them accompany the Asiatic armies 
to flic field. *BThe singing-men and 
sittging-wotnen mentioned by the aged 
RarzmaL and the daughters of music 
that we read of in the sacred pages, 
as well as in the ancient poets, ic- 


s cm bled these characters in Hindos- 
tan. The women of Israel came 
out to meet DaviA and Saul dan- 
cing to instruments of music, and 
complimenting. Saul with having 
slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands. The choristers of 
Palestine resembled those in India ; 
who now celebrate a prince, or ge- 
neral, in the same manner at a fes- 
tival.” Forbes's Oriental Memoirs * 
Gen. xlv. 22.— St. Matt xxii. 1 1, 12. 

“ It is not so much tiie custom in 
India to present dresses ready made 
to the visitors, as to offer the mate- 
rials, especially to Europeans: ifc 
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Turkey, Persia, and ^rabia, it is 
generally the reverse. Wc find in 
Chardin that the kings of Persia 
nad great wardrobes, where there 
were always many hundred habits, 
sorted, ready for presents ; and that 
the intenddht of the wardrobe sent 
them to those persons for whom 
they were designed by the Sove- 
reign : more than forty dress-makers 
were always ‘employed in this ser- 
vice. In Turkey they do not attend 
so much to the richness as to the 
number of dresses, giving more or 
fewer, according to the dignity of 
the persons to whom they arc pro. 
sented, or the marks of favour the 
prince would confer on his guests : 
thus in primeval times, Joseph gave 
to each of his brethren changes of rai- 
ment, but to his favourite Benjamin he 
gave three blind red pieces of silver, 
and five changes of raiment. Among 
the honourable distinctions confer- 
red by a Persian monarch on Mor- 
decai, he ordered him to be clothed 
in his own royal apparel : the same 
honour was granted by the king of 
Babylon to Daniel, who, for his ex- 
cellent wisdom, was commanded to 
be clothed in scarlet, and to have a 
chain of gold about his neck/' The 
Same. 


Isaiah xlvii. 13. 

** A troublesome set of peo* 
pie in that part of Bugera t, were 
the Soothsayers and astrologers, who 
havt very great influence over the 
minds of millions, who, more or less, 
believe in unlimited predestination. 
Such, no doubt, were the sorcerers 
mentioned by the prophet. “ Let 
now the astrologers, the star-gazers, 
the monthly prognosticators, stand 
up and save thee from the things 
which shall come upon thee ! They 
shall not deliver themselves; they 
shall wander every one to his quar- 
ter ; none shall save thee !’* Such 
persons abound in all parts of In- 
dia/' The same . 

* Ezck. xxxiii. 30 . » 

The Gate of Diamonds, or east- 
ern portal at Dhuhoy, has been par- 
ticularly described ; as also the cos* 
tom of the inhabitants, to repair 
thither to enjoy the fresh air, and 
verdant shades without the walls. 
There they met their friends every 
morning, and talked over the news 
of the day, a subject the Indians of 
all denominations are fond of : the 
same remark, by Pococke and Rus- 
sell, illustrates this passage in Eze- 
kiel “the children , of Ihy people 
are talking concerning thee by the 
walls ami at the doors/' The Same. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


* No. 21. — Henry the Third . 

* ( Continued .) 

The Preaching Trials have been 
already mentioned among the instru- 
ments by which the Papal power 
was established in England, and the 
treasures of this country transferred 
to Rome. The introduction of this 
new order of clergy, bears so re- 
markable a testimony to the state of 
that age, and produced such striking 
effect# in future times, that it de- 
serves to be more particularly con- 
sidered. 

When Augustin re-established 
Christianity in Great Britain, he and 
other Prelates, his companions and 


successors, were the immediate de- 
pendents upon Rome, as well as the 
principal promoters of religion and 
knowledge. They were supported 
with all the influence of the Papal 
See ; and the Clergy of the Cathe- 
dral Church became the established 
Clergy of the land. In process of 
time, the Prelates cast off their alle- 
giance to the Pope, and ceased to 
serve in the more sacred cause to 
which they had been called. They 
resembled a body of ecclesiastical 
grandees in constant attendance 
upon their king, rather than paro- 
chial instructors of a Christian peo- 
le, or Apostolical missionaries to a 
eathen land. The disciples of St. 
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Benedict succeeded with no great 
difficulty, to the place which had 
been forfertecl by the Bishops. 
Monks became the favourite sen^nts 
of Rome. The monasteries were 
filled with learning, zeal, ambition, 
and intrigue; and their tenants gra- 
dually usurped the duties, the power, 
and the possessions of the Episcopal 
and Parochial Priesthood. At the 
accession of Henry the Third, these 
Monks had fallen into disrepute. 
They no longer enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Pope, the Prince, or 
the people. The two former op- 
pressed them cruelly, and were ie- 
sisted with some spirit, and much 
pertinacity. The latter had formed 
too correct an idea of theirconduct, 
character, and instructions, to fol- 
low them any longer as infallible 
guides. In this state, the corrup- 
tions of the Church must have been 
speedily brought to Bght, and re- 
formed, had they not been protected 
by a new and thicker veil. In civil 
affairs, the spirit of the age, if not 
popular, was, at least, anti-despotic 
and aristocratical. In religion, the 
Alhigemes appeared, from time to 
time, in various palts of Europe, 
and proved that popery had not 
engrossed all hearts. The Emperor 
Frederick the Second, made head 
successfully against the whole power 
of Rome. And had he been sup- 
ported on this side of the water by 
a William, a Henry, or an Elizabeth, 
had the Pope relied exclusively upon 
his standing troops, had not a new 
ally appeared in the person of St. 
Francis of A&size, our forefathers 
might have escaped three centuries 
of ignorance and superstition. In no- 
thing mqre were the politics of Rome 
more admirably adapted to ensure 
Recess, than in the readiness with 
which she accommodated herself to 
ev t eiy change. She never relied with ^ 
romantic obstinacy upon worn ouj: * 
weapons; but seized each new im- 
plcmentas it presented itself to her 
acceptance. The bishops, the 
Monks, the Friars, and the Jesuits, 
were by turns hey instruments and 


her dupes, {^utterly she has wanted 
the opportunity or the skill to 
supply the place of these ancient 
supporters. If no opportunity has 
occurred, it is a proof that fhe 
world is grown wiser ; if, as others 
think, Rome might avaif herself of 
the assistance of modern fanaticism, 
her abstinence is an unequivocal 
symptom of weakness, apathy, and 
ruin. 

The writers who speak least fa- 
vourably of the Minorites and other 
Friars, admit the great merit of their 
founder St. Francis of Assize. Of 
noble birth, and ample fortune, well 
grounded in theology, and general 
literature, lie renounced all the 
pleasures and honors of the world, 
assumed the cowl and hair shirt, and 
devoted himself to a voluntary and 
perpetual poverty, went bare-fool, 
mortified the ilesh by continued 
watching and fasting, and preached 
on every Sabbath and festival, and 
on all other convenient occasions to 
the people. The Pope, after some 
delay, confirmed the new order, 
which St. Francis bad formed, ap- 
proved of his rule, and authorised 
him to preach wherever lie pleased. 
After a short resistance upon the 
part of a wicked generation, the 
anthoiity of St. Francis took firm 
root in Italy ; but whether it ori- 
ginated, as tilt historians assure us, 
in a certain miraculous congrega- 
tion of crows, and other birds, w ho 
listened attentively to his discourses 
for the space of three davs, and by 
so doing, excited t the emulation of 
the inhabitants of Rome, or whether 
it was produced by the ardour and 
talents of the Friar, seconded by the 
ignorance and consequent supersti- 
tion of his human hearers, is a point 
which moderns will easily decide. 
His order spread rapidly over Italy 
and Europe. His followers went 
out in bodies from the cities and 
principal towns, preaching the word 
of life to the ignorant rustics and vil- 
lagers, and many of them' joining 
the crusaders, and endeavouring to, 
convert the Saracens, obtained, 
3 
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without difficulty the crown of 
martyrdom. 

The Pope's instructions to his new 
servants, are remarkable for their 
wisdom and even piety ; and it is to 
be lamented that he did not continue 
to furnish similar instructions. They 
were exhcfrted to promote an in- 
crease of religion, not to supplant 
its present ministers: to teach by 
decent and lowly deportment, rather 
than by railirTg and harshness : not to 
despise or upbraid those that lived 
more sumptuously, and wore better 
apparel than themselves: judgment 
against such persons was to be left 
to Him that knoweth the heart; and 
the preachers were to be contented 
with a strict observance of their own 
voluntary poverty. Excessive humi- 
lity, clothing itself in high-sounding 
language, was to be considered a 
certain symptom of secret pride. 
They were forbidden to preach 
against individuals, or to reveal 
confessions. It was their first duty 
to preserve and cement the peace 
of the Church. They were to con- 
duct their enquiries into the crimes 
of the people in such a manner, as 
might not conduce to their exten- 
sion. It was not their duty to cast 
sinners into the pit of despair; but 
rather to raise them to spiritual 
hope. Affording a constant exam- 
ple of humility and lowliness, they 
were neither to extoljtheir own rule, 
nor to vilify and disparage that of 
the other religious orders. They 
were not to aspire to privileges and 
dignities to the detriment of other 
men ; nor were they to preach with- 
out being invited, or give advice 
where it was not relished or desired. 
These were the primary conditions 
imposed upon St. Francis. They 
were embodied in his Rule, and so- 
lemnly ratified by the Pope. It was 
to a short and partial observance of 
them that the Friars were indebted 
for their success.' It was a long 
continued and total neglect of the 
objects of thdir original incorpora- 
tion, which has brought down upon 
them universal condemnation. 
Remembrancer, No. 58 . 


The first unjustifiable step which 
the Minorites are accused of taking 
in England, was the .fraudulent erec- 
lion of an altar, and the secret cele- 
bration of mass. They proceeded to 
hear confessions, and give absolu- 
tions without the consent of the 
parish priest. They pretended that 
it was a special object of their order, 
recognised and approved by the 
Pope, to confess and absolve those 
persons who might blush to reveal 
their sins to their own pastor, or 
might fear the severity with which, 
he would punish them. This irre- 
gular proceeding was connived at 
by the Pope. The people were 
assured, that no order was holy or 
estimable, except that of the Mino- 
rite Friers. The more antient 
Monks were forced gradually to give 
way. The Franciscans became the 
counsellors and ambassadors of 
princes, and the secretaries of <f our 
Lord the Popj.” Their subdivisions 
and quarrels afforded ample proof 
of the reality of their high-flown 
pretentions. Hie Preachers claimed 
a higher rank than the Minorites, 
and founded the claim upon their 
own dignified title, and upon the 
humble designation of their com- 
petitors. The Minorites appealed 
from this play upon words to their 
stricter, and therefore more holy 
rule, and the contest carried on with 
learning, zeal, and bitterness, did 
not fail to scandalise the general 
herd of spectators, and appeared 
especially improper to the eclipsed 
and dispirited Benedictines. They 
revenged themselves in the person 
of Matthew' Paris, by the following 
description of Minorite offences. In 
his account of the transactions of 
the year 1,243, he observes, that dur- 
ing the three or four hundred years, 
that Monkery has existed among us, 
there has been no such headlong 
degeneracy and corruption* as the 
order of the Minorites exhibits. 
Twenty years have barely elapsed, 
since they built their first houses in 
England, and now they emulate 
royal magnificence, Sumptuous and 
1 F 
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jaily increasing edifices, exhibit 
;tbeir incalculable wealth, The po- 
verty professed in their Rule is at 
an end. The great and the riefc are 
never permitted to die withoik re- 
ceiving their most sedulous atten- 
tions, and the consequence is highly' 
injurious to the regular Priesthood, 
’They extort confessious and secret 
r testaments, and recommend them- 
selves, and none besides. Devout 
, persons think they cannot be saved, 
unless they place themselves under 
the direction of Preachers and Mi- 
norites. New privileges are inces- 
, sahtly sought after. In the courts 
of kings and statesmen they are 
counsellors, companions, treasurers, 
. and match- makers. They execute all 
, Papal enactions. In preaching they 
, cither Hatter or revile: in confessing 
they either reveal the secrets en- 
trusted to their confidence, or 
harshly and improperly condemn 
the penitent. The regular orders 
established by the Fathers, the or- 
ders, for instauce, of St. Benedict 
and St. Augustin, they despise and 
depreciate. Even the Cistercians 
they pronounce uncultivated, igno- 
rant, and semi-laic; the Black Monks 
they hesitate not to call gluttons and 
, worldlings. 

This is the declamation of a Bene- 


dictine Monk; and some allowance 
must be made for the prejudices of 
his order ; but it is impossible to 
escape from two conclusions, hostile 
alike to the antient and the mo- 
dern votaries of the convent. The 
Minorites owed their triumph to the 
irregularities and inefficiency of the 
primitive Monks, and lost no time 
iu imitating their example. Matthew 
Paris did not perceive that the 
events which he relates could never 
have come to pass, while the Bene- 
dictines and Cistercians did their 
duty. The weapons of the Fran- 
ciscans were learning and eloquence. 
They roused and pleased a people 
which had been long deprived of 
spiritual instruction and religious 
reproof. The novelty of preaching 
was its irresistible charm. And to 
say that the power thus acquired, 
was abused, is no sufficient answer 
or apology on the part of those by 
whose neglect it was obtained. The 
Friars filled a very important post, 
which the heedlesness or folly of 
their predecessors had left unoc- 
cupied; it was a post which com- 
manded the whole religious arena, 
and the shame of forsaking it, which 
they too speedily incurred, is not 
less than that of having permitted 
them to obtain it without a struggle. 


LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


The Life of Thomas Morton , Bishop 
of Duresme*. 

If the birth places of most noble and vic- 
torious Princes, or the cities where they 
put off their princely ornaments, submit- 

y* * ^®£* led {rom U The life of Dr. 
Thoipas Morton and late Bishop of Dnr- 
hm, begun by R, Baddetey, Secretary to 
hi* Lordship &c. 1669 : and from a Sum- 
mary Account of his holy Life and happy 
Death.” By John Barwick, D,D. 1660. 


ting their mortal bodies to the earth, their 
common mother, may be accounted an 
honour to snch places ; then -may this 
observation justly add some reputation 
unto him, whose life I undertake to 
publish : for he was born in York, that 
ancient city, on Tuesday, the seventeenth 
day of March, in the year of our Lord 
1564, arid was the sixth child of nineteen, 
both of one wife unto Mr. Richard Mor- 
ton, a religious, wise* and well -governed 
gentleman (mercer aud alderman of that 
city) iu the most happy and prosperous 
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reign of Queen Elizabeth, of famous and 
never-dying memory. HU mother also, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth Lqedale, 
was a gentlewoman of very good family, 
descended IVobi the Valvasours, on her 
mother’s side. 

‘He was put to school to learn the Eng- 
lish elements, in the same city, (so soon as 
liis tender a^e permitted) And after a 
small time was sent to the fire school 
of Halifax, in that county, under one 
Mr. Maud, then schoolmaster there; 
and after a competent time lie was 
found fit for life University, and was ac- 
cordingly placed a student in St. John's 
College, in Cambridge, whereof then was 
master that incomparably learned Dr. 
William Whittakers * (whom but to name is 
enough,) unto whom, i» a short time, he 
became known, ' and by him w T as encou- 
raged in his studies. He had two learned 
tutors successively, Mr. Anthony Higgons, 
long after Dean of the Collegiate Church, 
of Rippon, in Yorkshire, and Mr. Henry 
Nelson, afterwards rector of Huuglmm, 
an unwearied preacher of God’s word 
there, where lie lived to see this his pupil 
to- be Bishop of Dnresme. 

Now, after he had sufficiently performed 
such acts and exercises, as by the statutes 
of the house were required, he orderly 
took the degrees, first of bachelor, next 
of master of arts in the University, and 
was after that elected fellow of the col- 
lege, Dr. Whittakers being his worthy fau- 
tor and promoter, and not long after lie 
became logic lecturer of the Univcisity, 
which office he discharged to Ins exceed- 
ing commendation. 

Being now of mature yerrs (his own 
inclination being pronioved by the Holy 
Spirit of God) he was admitted unto the 
sacred order of deacon, *and the next year 
of priest, by the right Reverend Father 
Richard Howland, Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, in the year of our Lord 1592 and 
1593. And having continued in the Uni- 
versity about five years longer, he was, 
by God’s all-seeing providence, called into 


* Bishop Hall thus speaks of him in one 
of his letters. ** Next unto Fulke, follow- 
ed that honour of our schools, and angel of 
our Church, learned Whittakers, than whom 
our age saw nothing more memorable : 
what clearness qf judgment, what sweet- 
ness of style, what gravity of person, 
vvhat grace of carriage was in that man ! 
Who ever saw him without reverence, or 
heard him without wonder V’ — Bishop 

Halts Letter *to Mr, William Bedell, 
Dec, L Bp, 7. * 


his native countiy, for his provident father 
had at that time sought out and procured 
a good parsonage for him, called Long 
Marston, where he spent his time, as a 
good pastor, in the diligent preaching of 
Godu word, unto his parishioners there, 
and /sometimes in other neighbouring 
places, especially where they most stood’ 
in need of spiritual comfort and instruction. 

In which place, whilst he was incum- 
bent, lie brought thither two learned and 
hopeful scholars, Mr. John Price, and 
after him Mr. Matthew Levet, sometimes 
his pupils in St. John’s ; the latter after- 
wards Prebendary and Sub-Dean of the 
Collegiate Church of Ilipon, a most pain- 
ful and learned preacher, and a careful 
overseer of that Church and flock com- 
mitted to his charge and government, upon 
whom afterwards he collated a good pre- 
bend in the Church of Durham, when 
afterwards bishop there. 

At this time, viz. 1598, Mr. Morton was 
called up dn to take the dcgree.of Bache- 
lor in Divinity in St. John’s College, in 
Cambridge, when both by preaching and 
disputing in the schools (pro gradu) he 
performed lift task so learnedly, to bis 
great commendation, that he was not only 
held worthy of that degree, but of an 
higher, which in due time followed. 

In the year 1602, he was made choice 
of by the right Hon. Ralph Lord«Eure, 
(who by Queen Elizabeth was selected 
lord ambassador to the Emperor, and 
King of Denmark,) to attend on him for 
one of his chaplains, Mr. Richard Crakan- 
thorp, that exquisite divine, was the 
other, who long afterwards proceeded 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and 
among other learned books which he pub- 
lished, the last was his Vtre Ci/gnrra Can- 
lio , that laborious and elaborate answer 
to the Archbishop of Spalato, then a rene- 
gade in religion, his Consilium Hfditus , 
which he indigituted Defensio Bcclenm 
Anglicanw. In this travail, Mr. Morton 
having leave to pass further into high 
Germany, there he saw and saluted some 
of the Jesuits' colleges; and amongst sun- 
dry others, that of Mentz, and had confer- 
ence together in certain points of religion. 

In this l^yage, and chiefly at Frankfort 
upon tlie Moene, he furnished himself with 
such variety of learned books (whereof 
many were Pontifican writers) as upon his 
return home became very useftii to him for 
his study, and in the exaration of such 
learned works, in controversies agitated 
betwixt ns and the Papists, which in suc- 
ceeding time he wrote and published, even 
almost during life, 

4 F 2 
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Being returned into England, he became 
chaplain to the right honourable and noble 
Xiord Roger Earl of Rutland, on whom he 
sometimes attended at Belvoir Castle. « 

In the yedr 1603, fell that great And 
funebfious sickness of the plague at >rk, 
whereof some thonsands died, but the 
poorer sort of the infected were turned 
out of the city, and had booths erected for 
them on Hobmoor, near unto the city ; 
for whose comfort and relief, in that fatal 
extremity, Mr. Morton often repaired 
unto them from Marston, to preach unto 
them the word of God, and to minister 
consolation to their languishing souls, hav- 
ing withal provisions of meat carried with 
him in sacks, to relieve the poorest sort 
withal. But, as often as he went thither, 
he suffered not any servant to attend him, 
but himself saddled and unsaddled his 
horse, and had a private door-stead made 
through the wall of his study (being the 
utmost pari; of the house) for prevention, 
lest he might bring the contagion with 
him, and endanger his whole family. This 
was one of the works of mercy and cha- 
rity. 

About this time he was made choice of 
by the right honourable the Lord Sheffield, 
then Lord President of York, to confer 
and dispute, in points of religion, with one 
Mr. Young, a Popish priest, then prisoner 
in York castle, and one Mr. Stillington, a 
gentleman of that persuasion, which con- 
ference was held before his honour, and 
the learned counsel, in the manor-house 
of York, where were also present many of 
the knights and gentry in the county. 
The main point which was controverted 
and disputed of was, The Pope's Inf alia- 
hilitp (f judging; in the handling where- 
of his adversaries were so gravelled and 
confounded, that Mr. Morton won the re- 
putation of an able divine, and acute dis- 
putant. This disputation was never hi- 
therto published, but is in their hands who 
may let it see the light now, especially that 
both parties are defunct. 

In the year 1604, he took his journey 
to London, where, by the encouragement 
of the right reverend and vigilant Bishop 
of London, I>r. Bancroft, wlfo about this 
time was translated thence to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, he published his 
first labour, entitled. Apologia Catholica , 
Fart I. and dedicated it to the said Arch- 
bishop liis noble patron : and about this 
tfcne <l»e tnost reverend Father in God, 
Toby Matthe w *, Lord Archbishop of York, 

* Cambden speaks of him as a man, 
“ Virtutum et pietatis onmmentis, erudita 


that famous preacher, conferred on him a 
good prebend in that roetropolitical 
Church, for his greater advaOcement and 
furtherance in divine studies. 

And now intending to go forward with 
the second Part of his Apologia 9 he was 
fora time constrained to supersede; for 
in the nick of this time fell out that most 
horrible and execrable Gnnpbwder Trea- 
son, which yet, by the mercy of Almighty 
God, was even miraculously quashed, and 
overthrown. Whereupon Mr. Moiton 
published a little tract, whi??h he entitled. 
Dangerous Positions and Practices for 
Rebellion ; proving, out of the Jesuits, 
and other Pontiflcian authors, that they 
forged and maintained those positions of 
the now Church of Rome, which were the 
grand work of treason and rebellion 
against all princes of sovereign powers, 
who had renounced and shaken off the 
Romish yoke. 

This being past, he published the se- 
cond Part of his Apologia Catholica , 
anno 1606, dedicating the same to King 
James, of ever happy memory, a Prince 
of incomparable knowledge in all kind of 
good learning. But having now raised a 
nest of pernicious hornets about his ears, 
by the publishing of this tract, who mani- 
fested their pernicious malice and gall 
against our Church, by those violent and 
stingy pamphlets which (hey tluust out 
and dispersed, this caused Mr. Morton, 
not long after, to write and publish his 
Full satisfaction concerning a double Ro- 
mish Iniquity, viz. Heinous Rebellion , 
and more than Heathenish Fquivocation: 
which book was written in answer to their 
Moderate Answer , as they called it, 
whereof Mr. Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, 
was the supposed, author. And this book 
likewise Mr. Morton dedicated unto King 
James. 

In the year 1606, he took the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity in Cambridge, 
where then disputed against him in the 
Schools, that learned, mellifluous, and dex- 
terous disputant, Dr. Thomas Playfer*, the 

facundia,et docendi asriduitate reverendis- 
simum. 1 ' He died in 1(588. 

* A celebrated preacher in his time, 
several of whose sermons were printed 
between the years 1616 and 1681, and 
nearly related to John Plaifer, B,D. ‘au- 
thor of a valuable work entitled, “ Appello 
Evangelium for the true doctrine of the 
divine Predestination concorded with the 
orthodox doctrine of Godfc free grace, and 
maifs free will,* republished in the 
Churchman’s Remembrancer, vol. i. 
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Lady Margaret’s Professor in that famous 
University, till 1609, where Dr, Morton 
so learnedly and worthily carried and de- 
meaned himself in that disputation, that 
the Professor perorated in his just praise 
tlifse words — Laudent te Lihri in partis, 
<5'C. In this commencement Dr* Morton 
preached in St. Mary’s ( pro gradu ) upon 
that place of* Holy Sciipttire, Gen. iv. 16. 
Then Cain went out from the presence of 
the Lard, fyc. At the same time Dr. 
John Overall *, the reverend Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Londoji, the King’s Professor of 
Divinity, adorned him with the scarlet 
habit andf ring, which are used on those 
solemnities, for completing the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. 

Not long after the deanery of Glouces- 
ter fell void by death, which, upon Arch- 
bishop Bancroft’s commendation to the 
King, was conferred upon Dr. Morton. 
About which season, travelling towards 
Gloucester, by Oxford, the act there being 
then kept, lie was welcomed and highly 
esteemed by that thrice learned and famous 
Dr. John Raynoldsf, President of Corpus 
Christi College, and with much academi- 
cal honour, incorporated Doctor in that 
famous University, where he was likewise 
much honoured by many other learned 
Doctors there, as Dr. John King j, Dean 
of Christ Church, that most powerful 


* Afterwards Bishop of Norwich ; au- 
thor of the “ Convocation Book, concern- 
ing government, in opposition to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the famous book of 
Parsons the Jesuit, published under the 
name of * Dollman ;’ ” (Bishop Burnet's 
History of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 212.) 
one of the translators of the Bible, and 
the writer of that part of our Church 
Catechism, which treats of the Sacra- 
ments. Born 1659, died 1619. 

f Dr. Reynolds is the last not in 
worth, but in the time of his loss ; he 
alone was a well-furnished library, full of 
all faculties, of all studies, of all learning. 
The memory, the reading of that man 
were near to a miracle.” — Bishop Hall , 
ut supra. 

J James I. used to style him u the King of 
preachers,” and Lord Chief Justice Coke 
often declared, that he was the best 
speaker in the Star-Chamber, in his time. 
He was so constant in preaching after he 
was a Bishop, that he never missed a Sun- 
day, when his health permitted. He was 
made Bishop of London in 1611, and died 
in 16*1.—“ A'tnan,” says Walton, “ fa- 
mous in Iiis generation.’* 


preacher, his ancient fiicnd, , afterwards 
the most worthy Bishop of London ; Dr. 
Ayrey, the learned Provost of Queen’s 
College ; Dr. Aiglionbee, Head of Hart’s 
Ha A and with many othdl* learned and re- 
ligicjis Doctors. A 

lit which time there disputed C pro 
gradu magistri ) that hopeful scholar Mr. 
Daniel Featley, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, who carried himself so quickly 
and learnedly in his disputing, that he was 
very much admired and applauded, among 
othns, by Dr. Morton, for his singular 
ability in the performance of that exercise, 
as lie most justly deserved. And indeed 
afterwards he became a most able divine, 
and singular disputant, as was well known 
to many that w ere able to judge ; yea, and 
Dr. Smith (who, by the Pope's negative 
bounty, was afterwards made the titular 
Bishop of Chalcedon,) felt the weight of 
his arm, and of those great abilities 
wherewitljt God had enabled bin), when as 
Dr. Featley, being chaplain tT> Sir Tho- 
mas Edmonds, knight, his Majesty’s am- 
bassador legier to Henry IV. the French 
king, he disputed in Paris before a select 
company of English, ami diveis others, 
with the said Dr. Smith, in sundry points 
of religion, to the overthrow and confu- 
sion of Ins adversary. This Dr. Featley 
was ever after in high favour and esteem 
with Dr. Morton, who was his great bene- 
factor. But since, alas! is dead that learn- 
ed divine ; but when, and where, poste- 
rity may with just grief record*. Yet in 
testimony of his singular love, and the re- 
verend affection which lie bare to Dr. 
Morton, he wrote and published, among 
many other elaborate pieces, a learned 
book, which he dedicated to Dr. Morton, 
then Bishop of Dm ham. 

Whilst Dr. Morton was Dean of Glou- 
cester, it pleased the Right Hon. the Lord 
Eure, Lord President of Wales, to nomi- 
nate and assume him to be one of bis Ma- 

* For notwithstanding his true and 
known worth, he was exutod (in the late 
destructive times) of his ecclesiastical 
preferments, and amongst many others, 
imprisoned in the Lord Peter’s house, in 
Aldersgate, London, where falling very 
sick, at last lie had leave to take fresh air 
in the country, where, after a short time, 
he expired, April 17, 1645, on the 
very dAy when he was to have returned 
to his confinement at Peter-house. His 
family name was Fairclough, which he ex- 
changed, for what reason is not known, to 
Featley. 
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jesty’s council for (he marshes of Wales; 
. which dignity he enjoyed whilst dean 
there ; in which deanery succeeded him 
that most learned divine and writer, and 
excellent man*, ltr. Richard Field. | 

Now' within three years, vk. 1609, pas 
vacant the Deanery of Win ton, bynhe 
preferment of Dr. George Abbot, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, from tluit 
deanery to the Bishopric of Coventry and 
Lichfield. To the which deanery he was 
designed by the king’s most gracious favour, 
with the congratulation and furtherance 
of his best friends in court, especially of 
that incomparably learned pi elate, Dr. 
Lancelot Andrewes, then Bishop of Ely, 
his Majesty’s great almoner. And about 
this very season Dr. Sibratidus Lubbertus, 
professor of divinity at Frurickar, in West 
Friesland, wrote a learned tract in Latin 
against the Arniinian faction, then much 
prevailing in the Netherlands, which book 
lie inscribed to Dr. Morton, t Dean of 
Winton ; for which honour the dean re- 
turned him many thanks in a Latin epis. 
tie, wherein he refuted those heterodox 
opinions which were then on foot. 

About this time he wrote that elaborate 
and learned work which he intituled, The 
Appeal; and almost at the same time was 
vented, by Mr. Rrierley, priest, his book 
called, The Protestant's Apology; but 
known it was that he had ploughed with 
Dean Morton’s heifer (or book), then in 
the press at London ; yet he was as quickly 
answered by the dean, at the same time, 
so much as especially concerned the doc- 
trinal pait thereof. 

Tins task of writing this last book was 
imposed upon him by that vigilant pre- 
late, Archbishop Bancroft ; and the exa- 
mination of the testimonies of the authors 
quoted in his Appeal , was committed 
tmto Mr. Thomas James, that indefati- 
gable and laborious keeper of the public 
and femotis library in Oxford, and to sun- 
dry other learned divines of that univer- 
sity, but was afterwards finished in his 
private library in the deanery house of 
St. Paul’s, London, where he then resid- 
ed ; Dr. Overall, his reverend friend, be- 
ing dean there. At which time he was 
«ou ght out and acquainted with that truly 
nobte and bountiful knight, Sir George 
Morton, pf Dorsetshire, his faithful friend 
and cousin, descended of the most venerable 
<Wy of Archbishop Morton, who was in 
Jtktimeltoous for the happy uniting of the 
tmo ifcfat .houses of York and Lancaster. 

|f*»f unto this year, 1609, Dr. Sut- 
cliffe, the Dean of Exeter, began the 


founding of a college near Chelsea, in Mid- 
dlesex, which was to consistof a certain 
number of fellows to be employed, chiefly 
for the answering of such books as the 
popish priests should disperse, for the im- 
pugning of the orthodox and true religion 
established in the Church of England* f>f 
which fellows the first named were, Dr. 
John Overall, Dean of St. Raul’s, Lon- 
don; Dr. Thomas Morton, Dean of Win- 
ton ; Dr, Richaid Field, Dean of Glou- 
cester, &c. w ith other learned and ltdigious 
divines; which college was to be endowed 
by his Majesty with good l&nds in Chel- 
sea, then in reversion, after a few years ; 
and with four farms in Devon, which Dr. 
Sutcliffe gave, to the value of 3Q0/. per 
auuuni, besides other endowments confer- 
red thereupon by the said Dean Sutcliffe, 
for that religious use. Yet for the ad- 
vancement of that pious work, it was fur- 
ther held necessary, to obtain ins Majesty’s 
gracious favour for the deriving and con- 
ducting of a stream of water forth of the 
river of Lea, unto the eastern parts of the 
city of London, for the behoof of the inha- 
bitants there dwelling, and for the benefit 
aud furtherance of that pious work. 
Whereupon those fellows agreed on Dr. 
Morton to make a Latin oration to Ins 
M.'yesty, which lie performed at Theo- 
balds, in the privy chamber there. Which 
speech being ended, to his Majesty’s great 
content, lie was graciously pleased to grant 
their most bumble request ; and rising up 
fiom his chair, he openly declaicd, //tut 
that College should go forwards, &c, Mich 
then was the judgment and resolution of 
that pious and judicious Ring. 

Near unto this season, anno 1610, was 
held the Convocation at St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, of the chief divines in the province of 
Canterbury, wlierf'and where Dean Morton 
was chosen to preach the Concio ad CIc - 
rum in St. Paul's Church, whose text was 
Matt. xv. 13. Vos estis sal terree; by the 
preaching whereof he obtained sucb fa- 
vour and estimation, that the Piolocutor’s 
place in the ensuing Synod, was by com- 
mon suffrage cast upon him. But he mo- 
doBtly declined it, on purpose that a reve- 
rend friend of his might be adorned with 
that dignity. 

And about the same time, there was a 
great fear fell^ upon the inhabitants dwel- 
ling under the south side of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul's, London, which was 
to be repaired d fundamentis ; and that 
therefore, upon King James's command, 
all their bouses were to be pulled down 
from the east unto the west end of the 
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said OlHircl), which motion did so amaze 
aVid terrify The trunk-makers and other 
tradesmen, whose mere livelihood consist- 
ed in their trades and houses; that in that 
woful cu^e, they repaired unto Dr. Mor- 
tflii, then lodging fin *'ie Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, and earnestly besought him to take 
Ihcir lamentable condition into his Chris- 
tian thoughts, and be a means unto his 
Majesty to reverse that woful doom. 
Whereupon the Dean took the boldness 
on him to address a letter to his sacred 
Majesty, wlyrein he most humbly be- 
seethed him to take- tlicii miserable es- 
tates into his Majesty’s most pious and 
princely consideration, who were the liv- 
ing temples of the Holy Ghost. What 
effect that letter took, 1 know not ; this I 
am assured of, that those houses stood un- 
moved ; yet the repairs of that Cathedral 
advanced, until the late irreparable tire, 
anno Dom. 1665, which destroyed and 
consumed that ancient city of London, 
together with that venerable pile, the Ca- 
thedral Church there. 

A little before this time came out of 
France that lamp of learning, both divine 
and human, Monsieur Isaac Causation, who 
at his fust arrival was lodged in the Dean- 
ery of .St. Paul’s, where Doan Moiton 
then sojourned, witli whom was contracted 
that firm friendship and community of 
studies betwixt him and Dean Morton, 
which, during life, was never interrupted. 
Tins phoenix of framing being after de- 
ceased, his true fiiend Dr. Morton, being 
then Bishop of Dnresme, did at his own 
charge, in memory of one so dear, learned, 
and loving a friend, erect that marble mo- 
nument over his place of sepulture, in the 
Bouth isle of St. Peter’s Church, in West- 
minster, with verses tl^reon aftixed on the 
tomb, which were composed by Dr. Tho- 
mas Goad, that most learned and famous 
divine. 

And here l must make mention of Dr. 
Abrahamus Scultetus, who, anno dom. 
16 12, came into England, chaplain to the 
most illustrious 'Prince and Palsgrave, 
Frederick, Elector; and also Monsieur 
Deodati % the learned Professor of Divi- 


* Author of a Pious Annotations upon 
the Holy Bible, expounding the difficult 
places thereof, translated from the origi- 
nal Italian into English, by R. G. Lon- 
don. 1651/* 4< These annotations were first 
written in Italian, by a reverend protest- 
ant divine of the Church of Geneva. They 
were begun dboat tliat time Pope Paul 
the fifth quarrelled with the Venetians, in 
the year 1606, all Christendom then ex- 


nity at Geneva, and Monsieur Peter dn 
Mou line*, that famous preacher and writer, 
whom his Majesty hia^e Canon of Canter- 
biuy, with sundry others, who mHcldlte- 
jowed in Dean Morion’s* acquaintance, 
bejwixt whom was maintained a •friendly 


peeling that famous commonvvealth would 
have shaken off the yoke of papal tyranny ; 
then I say, as it is verily believed, Rich- 
ard Deodati, to give his countrymen an 
insight of the darkness wherein they lived, 
and to win them, if passible, to embrace 
the protestant religion, began or hastened 
to finish up tins great work, in polishing 
and perfecting which, in several editions, 
he hath laboured ever since. A roan 
adapted to this weighty service, of great 
industry, as having written the Scriptures 
twice over with Ins own hand, as we are 
credibly .informed. And considering his 
rare naUuul parts Ills holy life and con- 
versation, his continual and indefatigable 
pains in the study of divinity, what may 
not be. expected from him to which nothing 
can be thought unattainable. His last 
Italian translation of the Bible, with An- 
notations therein, was printed in 16*11, 
with many large additional notes,.; which 
copy I then translated and printed in 1642 : 
and, in 1644, he began to print a French 
translation, with many thousands of addi- 
tions in the annotations, and finished it in 
1646, which copy I have carefully and 
exactly followed, and wholly inserted 
throughout the whole Bible in the second 
edition.’’*— Translator's Preface. 

* Born 1660, at Vexin, a great oppose r 
of the Jesuits and the papacy, and u stre- 
nuous defender of the protestaut faith. At 
twenty years of age became to England, 
when he became a member of Christ’s col- 
lege, at Cambridge ; after a residence of 
four years he went to Holland, and was 
chosen shortly after to fill the chair of phi- 
losophy at Leyden, where he lmd among his 
disciples Hugo Gr otitis. In 1699 he went to 
Paris, to be minister of Charenton, and 
chaplain to Catharine of Bourbon, the 
sister of Henry IV. where he stood be- 
tween her and all the arts and arguments 
of the papists to convert her. In 1016 
James 1. invited him to England* and at 
his departure presented him with a pre- 
bend in the Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bury. His frequent disputes with the 
Jesuits, and insensibility alike to their 
arguments or their promises* drew on him 
their hatred, and the respect of the pro- 
testant churches. He died in 1668, at the 
advanced age of ninety. He was the au- 
thor of several works. 
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About this time, by King James’s ap- 
pointment, Dr. Horton answered a book 

S ic!) was written by Cardinal Beliar- 
ie, dedicated, to the Prince of Poland, 
and entitled, l De Officio Principis Clris- 
tiani, ‘which answer Dean Morton dedi- 
cated to our most noble Prince Charles, 
entitled Causa Regia ; and, for the 
Prince’s use, it was consigned into the 
bands of Mu Murray, his Highness’s tutor, 
who promised that it should be the Prince’s 
task, to read it over in the then ensuing 
progress. 

Daring the time of his continuance in 
this Deanery of Winton, he was, amongst 
many others, most intimate with, and be 
loved of, Dr. Arthur Lake *, Master of 
t$t. Crosse, near Winchester, a reverend 
and religious divine, afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Dr. John Harmar, the 
learned Warden of Winchester College, 
Dr. Nicholas Love, then schoolmaster, 
after Warden there, and other worthy di- 
vines. 

At his coming from Winton, be preach- 
ed a sermon in the Cathedral Church there, 
when he took his leave of that learned ami 
pious assembly, upon those words of Sa- 
muel, 1 Sam. xii. 3. Whose ox have I 
taken? isr whose ass have I taken ? or 
whom have 1 defrauded ? whom have I 
oppressed? or of whose hand have I taken 
any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ? 

And having now continued about nine 
years D'*an of Winlon, it pleased bis sacred 
Majesty to make choice of him to govern 
the See and Bishoprick of Chester, anno 
Dom. 1610, being at that time much in- 
fested by perverse non conformist minis- 
ters. But this designation and nomination 
of him came by an avTnrtphaeiQ (as lie 
called it) in a letter which he wrote to 
one he then favoured, in these very words 
— I see it hath pleased God by his provi - 
tlenee , not to suffer me to remain in the 
dale , wherein / could willingly have 
spent my days (had there not been an 
avrnrtp feaoiQ in it ) and to set me upon a 

m “ In this year, (1616) Dr. Arthur 
Lake, then warden of New College, was 
advanced to the bishopric of Bath and 
Wells, a man of whom I take myself bound 
Ip justice to say, that he made the great 
trust committed to his charge the chief 
care* and whole business of his life ; and 
nce teatimony of this truth may be* that 
he sat usually with his chancellor in his 
consistory, and at least advised, if not as- 
sisted, in most sentences, for the punishing 
of such offenders as deserved church cen- 
sures, And, it may be noted, that after 


hill y I pray God 9 as a true light for the 
good of souls , fyc* For, as' in his former 
dignities, he was most free from ambitious 
probing and seeking ; so was he as inno- 
cent from the touch of expecting, or so 
much as desiring those preferments wlijch 
after followed, and which were most 
freely conferred on him by those two most 
gracious princes, King Jamas and King 
Charles his son. 

But when he stood designed Bishop of 
Chester, a great one, who shall here he 
nameless, cast an undeserved aspersion 
upon Dean Morton unto the King, viz. 
that he was not fit to be a Bishop, for that 
he had spoiled one of the best Deaneries in 
England , Ac. Which false calumny was 
cast as a block in the way of his advance- 
ment to a bishopric; wherewith being made 
acquainted, lie was of necessity to clear 
himself of so foul and undeserved an as- 
persion, which he did, by communicating 
the same unto his brethren of the Chapter 
of Winton, who unanimously testified un- 
der their hands and seals, that Dr. Mor- 
ton had been the best Dean that ever bad 
been in their times ; and some of them 
were very old men, and had long enjoyed 
their dignities in that Cathedral Church, 
as Mr. Browne, Mr. Barlow, Mr. Har- 
ward, Ac. 

So then this black cloud of obloquy be- 
ing dispelled, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Chester, at Lambeth, in the province 
of Canterbury, by delegation from the 
Archbishop of York, in whose province 
Chester is, wher£ were present many no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the Court ; but 
chiefly, a nobleman of Poland, who had 
the education of Prince Rodzivil’s son (thi- 

a sentence for penance was pronounced, 
he did very warily or never allow of any 
commutation for the offence, but did usu- 
ally see the sentence for penance execu- 
ted, and then as usually preached a sermon 
of mortification and repentance, and did 
so apply them to the offender that then 
stood before him, as begot in them a de- 
vout contrition, and at least resolved to 
amend their lives ; and having done that* 
he would take them, though ever so poor, 
to dine with him, and use them friendly, 
and dismiss them with his blessing and 
persuasions to a virtuous life, and beg them 
to believe him : and bis humility and cha- 
rity, and other Christian excellencies, were 
all like this ; of all which the reader may 
inform himself in his life, truly written, 
and printed before his kermons.” — Wal- 
ton’s Life of Bp . Sanderson , voj. ii. 
p. 156. 
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ther invited) who very much admired the 
solemnity of the ordination of the Bishops 
in England, and the receiving of the blesa^ 
ed sacrament, whereof they then were 
partakers, as it was administered accord- 
ing to the form of the Church of England. 

And not long after, being recovered of 
a violent fever, which took him at Clay- 
hall, in Essex, the house of that honour- 
able Knight, Sir Christopher Hatton, bis 
most loving and dear friend, he prepared 
for his journey into Cheshire, and advanc- 
ed with bis own retinue towards that coun- 
try, but was encountered and met on the 
way to the city of Chester, by so grand a 
number of the best knights and gentlemen 
of that county palatine, with their attend- 
ants, and that multitude of Plebeians, 
thronging and rejoicing at the receipt of 
their new 7 Bishop, that the like hath scarce 
been seen there, and perhaps in few places 
elsewhere. 

After a small time of his settlement 
there, like a true Bishop, and one mindful 
of what he was sent for, he convened the 
non-conformist ministers, and called on 
them to shew the reasons of their dissent- 
ing from the orders and discipline of the 
Church, and told them, that his purpose 
was to confer with them publicly, to re- 
duce them to conformity with the Church 
of England. At which time those minis- 
ters insisted on those three points; first, 
cross in baptism ; secondly, kneeling at the 
receiving of the Lord’s Supper ; thirdly, 
the sufplice, &c. In which conference 
he argued with them very zealously, and 
endeavoured l>y many arguments to reduce 
them to conformity with the Church of 
England, but in the end fell short of his 
pious expectation. Yet not prevailing 
with those refractory ministers, notwith- 
standing, he wrought a great work, by 
Cod’s most gracious hand and assistance, 
yea, near the very same time, by reclaim* 
ing and reducing many of the Lancashire 
recusants, and in bringing them home to 
the true Church, through his industrious 
vigilance. 

And not long after, he writ and publish- 
ed a relation of that conference, which 
was inscribed, The three innocent Cere - 
monies ; which book long after (he being 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield) was 
impugned by one Mr, Ames, as was con- 
ceived, but most learnedly auswered and 
defended by Dr. John Burges, parson, of 
Sutton Colfield, in Warwickshire, after 
that Dr. Morton had been many years 
Bishop of Covdhtry and Lichfield. 

About this time, viz. anno 1617, the 
King’s Majesty returned out of his pro- 
gress from Scotland, and passed through 
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Lancashire, where he was petitioned by 
the Plebeians of that county, for recrea r 
tion to be allowed on the Lord’s day* 
which was accordingly graciously grantfd 
by !|is Majesty. Wheieiipcdi, they grow- 
ing ^insolent, and being enconragcM and 
heartened by some gentlemen who were 
Popish Recusants, they made ill w*e of the 
King’s gracious clemency, and thereupon 
Bishop Morton made his humble address 
unto his Majesty, and acquainted him with 
sundry particulars of their abuse of his 
well meant gracious favour : whereupon it 
pleased his Majesty to command the Bi- 
shop to add what cautions aud restrictions 
he thought fit to be inserted into his Ma- 
jesty’vS declaration for that purpose, which 
was accordingly done, viz. that they 
should have no liberty for recreation till 
after evening prayer; that they should 
have no bear-baiting, nor any such un- 
lawful sports ; and that no recusant, who 
came not lo morning and evening prayers, 
should be capable of such his royal indul- 
gence at all, &c. 

Having now resided towards three 
years in that bishopric, it pleased the royal 
Majesty of King James, to cause him to be 
translated to the See of Coventry and 
Lichfield, where he succeeded that pro- 
found Doctor, John Overall, who was 
newly removed thence to the Bishopric of 
Norwich, in the year of ourJLord 1618, 

And in the' Bishopric of Chester suc- 
ceeded him, Dr. John Bridgeman, oue of 
the famous preachers of his time, the 
more to be honoured, because it pleased 
God to bless him with a son, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, Knt. now Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, which high place 
may lie long enjoy for the good of this 
kingdom, and the honour of the married 
clergy. 

In the time of his incmnbence in the 
Bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, he 
was acquainted with that grave and team- 
ed scholar, Marcus Antonias de Dominis, 
late Archbishop of Spalato, in Dalmatia, 
St. Hierome’s countryman, as he often 
used to call himself, who had renounced 
Popery, and passed over into England^ to 
draw the fresh and pure air of Christ's 
true religion, which yet some few years 
after lie most wretchedly deserted in hope 
of higher preferment at Rome, upon the 
assurance which he built of his quondam 
schoolfellow’s election to the Papacy, by 
the name of Gregory the Fifteenth. But 
this Pope was quickly rid out of the way, 
and another Pharaoh succeeded, who 
knew not this Joseph. But his change of 
religion was the more to be wondered at, 
for that by his Majesty’s gracious bounty 
4 G 
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he had been preferred to the Deanery of 
Windsor, and the Mastership of the Savoy, 
■with the Rectory *of Ilsworth, anti was 
yearly presented} by many of the nobjjity 
and Bishops #f this kingdom^ with snrdry 
rich gifts in plate, and other costly accou- 
trements ; all which notwithstanding,^ 
the end he deserted the Church of Eng- 
land : yet upon a specious pretence, for- 
sooth (as he gave it out) of reconciling the 
Church of England with the Church of 
Rome. 

Whereupon, about the same time, and 
on this very occasion, fell out the follow- 
ing passage betwixt him and Bishop Mor- 
ton ; for being asked by the said Bishop 
thus: Domine , quid tibi in aninlo cst 
eonvertere Papam ? JEtiam , Conclave Pa - 
pule ? — SpaL Quidni , an existimas cos esse 
Diabolos, ut non possint converti ? — 
j Episc. Coven . Minim e Domine , nec puto 
Dominion Spalatensem esse Deum , qui 
hoc prestare jpossit. Nostine * Domine y 
Canones istos Cone’. Tridentini? — Spal. 
Imb turns, et ausue sum tibi dicere , Millies 
mille esse in Italia , qui Jidem nullum fiuic 
Concilia adhibent This passage is worth 
the translating — the Bishop of Lichfield 
asked him — What , my Lord y is it your 
purpose to convert the Pope ? yea , and 
the Papal Conclave too ?—Spal. And why 
not? do you think them to be devils , that 
they cannot be converted? — Bishop Lich- 
field. No , my Lord; nor do 1 think my 
Lord of Sped ato to be a God , who is able 
to perform so much. Do you know , my 
Lord , those Canons in the Council of 
Trent? — Spal. Yea , I know them well ; 
and I dare boldly say , that there be many 
thousands of Italy who give no faith to this 
Council , &c. However this passed, away 
he went, and since gone, he would be 
gone : he was formerly banished, and 
commanded away out of England by the 
King's strict command. But being arriv- 
ed at Home, the case was altered, the for- 
mer Pope, his friend, being dead ; and 
because he did not, or rather could not 
answer the books, or rather the authori- 
ties therein, quoted out of the ancient 
fathers, which lie had published and print- 
ed at London, De Repub. Christiana , 
and others, he was adjudged in the Holy 
Office (as they call the Inquisition) that 
his corpse, being first strangled in the 
eastle of St, Angelo, should be burned in 
Cantpo Flori ; yet had he been fairly pie- 
i^onisJicd and minded hereof by our Bi- 
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shop, who writ a large and learned epistle 
unto him in latin, a little before his depar- 
ture, which was consigned into his hands 
by the writer hereof, wherein, as a true 
prophet, he warned him of that which 
came after to pass, viz. his treatment'at 
Rome ; yet notwithstanding, upon the re- 
ceipt of that letter, the Archbishop testi- 
fied his friendly respects unto our Bishop 
at the farewell of the bearer, in these very 
words — Salutes millies mille dices Domi- 
no tuo nomine mco *. 

How this Bishop spent Kis time in the 
Bishopric of Coventry and Lichlield, his 
continual labours testify, viz. cluefiy in 
preaching the word of God, partly in 
writing books profitable to the Ctyufcli of 
God, partly in conference with R^ctisauts, 
and catechizing of his own fa mflj^ Weekly, 
See. But for his free hospitality, both at 
Eccleshall and Lichfield, and his continual 
relieving of the poor, let them testify who 
were eye-witnesses, of which many are 
fallen asleep, and perhaps Some remain to 
this day. 

Whilst he was Bishop here, he had sun- 
dry learned men for his chaplains, espe- 
cially that reverend and pious man of 
God, Dr. Ralph Brownrigg, on whom he 
collated the Archdeaconry of Coventry 
(when Bishop of Lichfield,) and after- 
wards a good prebend in the Cathedral 
Church of Durham ; which dignities his 
royal Majesty King Chariest did crown 
with the Bishopric of Exeter ;Mr. Stephen 
Haxbie, and Mr. George Gippes, both 
fellows of St. John's, in Cambridge, and 
Mr. Isaac Basire, with some others, on 
whom he freely bestowed such spiritual 
preferments as fell in his patronage. 

{To b^putinued.) 


* u This was the tragical end of that great 
but inconstant man: if he had had as 
good a soul as he had a great understanding, 
together with vast learning, considering 
his education and other disadvantages, he 
had deserved to have been reckoned arhdng 
the greatest men of his age* In bis fate 
it appeared how foolishly credulous vanity 
makes a man-, since he that was an Ita- 
lian, and knew the court of Rome so well, 
could be wrought on so far, as to believe 
that tliey Were capable of pardoning and 
promoting him, after the mischief he had 
done their cause/' — Life of Bp. Bedell 
by Bp. Burnety p. 10. 
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Bishop Warburton's Correspondence 
with Bishop Hurd . 

1 LETTER XXIV*. 

Prior-Park, July 11 th, 1750. 
I have received the favour of yours of the 
4th with much pleasure. 

You was extremely good to deviate so 
much on the right hand (ami 1 know if ever 
you do deviatcvit will be on that side) for 
the reason you mention. Hut if yon have 
seen my friends at Grantham, particularly 
Mr. To wne, you will have no reason to 
think yourself disappointed. There are 
half a dozen worthy men there, witli whom, 
for a course of years, I hive spent the most 
pleasurable parts of my life. And few 
things can make me amends for the loss I 
have of them. 1 am particularly glad you 
have given so sincere a pleasme to Mr. 
Towue., who will think himself both ho- 
noured and happy in your visit. If you 
think the acquisition of a warm friend va- 
luable, treasure lmn up m your heart, for 
such he will prove to you, for no esteem 
could be higher than his for you, before lie 
knew you. I would have every man of 
virtue and letters imitate the true virtuoso* 
taste in this, who enjoy and even adore an* 
cient coins for the elegance of their figures 
and the learning of their inscriptions ■, and 
use as they deserve the current cash, which 
the necessities of life make it prudeut to 
get as much of as they fairly can, but never 
ho an idolizer of that which is a slave to 
every body else. 

Some papers, that just now lie before 
me, prompt me to ask you, for want of 
something to fill up letter, whether 
ever I told you of a project, I long have 
had in view, of composing an essay on 
theological studies, for the use of young 
people. The principal heads will be 
these ; 

1. The right state and disposition of 

the mind to make proper Improve- 
ments — in this will be considered 
the notions of Scepticism, Dogma- 
ticalucss, Enthusiasm, Superstition, 

<Sf(N 

2. The previous studies of Morality and 

Natural Theology, from their first 
principles and foundations. The 
study of Antiquity ; Critical, Histo- 
rical, and Philosophical 

S. The study of the Scriptures. 


* Extracted from u Letters from a late 

eminent Prelate to one of his friends.* 
London. 1809. 


4 . Fathers and modeYn Divines. ^ 
Ecclesiastical History. 

6* Sermonizing, or the Art* of Preaching, 
Tjhis I propose for theamusemenf of my 
decline of life : but 1 could not resist the 
pleasure of communicating the scheme to 
you. 

Te mihi junxervnt nivei sine crimitic 
mores , 

Simplicitasque sagax , ingenuusque pudor 9 
Et bene nota /ides, el candor frontis ho - 
nestie, 

Et studia & siudiis non aiiena me is. 
LETTER XXV. 

I have the favour of your obliging letter 
of the 14th past to thank you for. 

You rejoice me much in what you tell 
me of your purpose to set upon a thorough 
study of the Bible. You haye, besides 
your great parts, all the previous know- 
ledge required to study it to purpose; 
I mean, a complete knowledge of pro* 
fane antiquity, and of the science of 
ethics, both private and public ; of the 
latter of which branches the most con* 
siderable part for this purpose is the chap- 
ter of Laws. Of which, under its thcologic 
consideration (to mention it by the way) I 
know of nothihg so complete and masterly 
as the first book of Hooker’s “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity.” 

I wish I was better able than I am to 
give you my thoughts of the method to be 
pursued in this study. But you may serve 
yourself of the following hints. 

I think you should begin with those two 
great master-pieces of erudition, Morinus’s 
“ Exercitations” and Capellus's “ Critica 
Sacra” in the order I name them ; i need 
not say in the best editions. 

When you have read Morinus and Ca- 
pelius, I should think it would be worth 
your while to peruse P. Simon’s “ Critical 
History of the Old Testament” — then Le 
Clerc’s “ Sentiments of the Divines of 
Holland,” Simon’s answer toit — Le Gere's 
“ Defence of the Sentiments,” and Simon’s 
reply to that. After this I should advise 
you to read Maimonides’s famous book 
called ** Ductor Dubitantium.” It con* 
tains the method of the wisest and most 
learned Jew that ever was of interpreting 
Scripture : the last part of which work you 
will find is the groundwork of Spencer's 
admirably book “ de Legibus Hebrso- 
rum,” with winch you may conclude your 
previous reading. And then begin with the 
Bible, the Polyglott, and tbe “ Sacred 
Critics,” as they are called, always before 
4 G 2 
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you. This is a collection of many excellent 
critical commentators on the text, amongst 
which Grotius may be found entire. Be- 
sides these, I kr.ow no modern criticigrou 
wtU want to s'fee, except it be Le Owrc. 
And of all the ancient commentators^you 
need be little solicitous, except it be of St. 
Jerow, who has many excellent things : 
and is the only Father that can bo called 
a Critic on the sacred writiugs, or who has 
followed a just or reasonable method of 
Criticising,— You perceive what I have 
said relates only to the Old’ Testament, and 
is enough, I presume at present 

LETTER CLI. 

Prior Park, March 24th , 1 70 1 . 

I have not time to read books at adven- 
ture. You are but a young traveller in 
this world, and have the day before you. 
So you have time to expatiate to the right 
and left, jtist as you are tempted by every 
new prospect before you ; get but to a good 
inn at night, and it signifies little how sor- 
rily you may be entertained for an hour in 
a hedge ale-house, into which you have 
been deluded by a lying sign. Yon may 
leave it to your more experienced friends 
to recommend a good inn to you where 
you may solace yourself at your ease. I 
am so well entertained in that 1 am in at 
present, that I cannot but wish you to use 
it in your way. You will be at home in it, 
it is called — Jo, Laur . Moshcmij Institu- 
tionurn Hist, Bccl. antique et recentioris 
Lihri quatuor. A. 1755. To speak 
without figure or exaggeration, it is the 
most excellent abridged History of the 
Church that ever was composed nor is its 
method the least of its merit. But when I 
mention abridgments, I do not consider that 
I am writing in folio. But no folios can tell 
you how much I love yon, or how cordi- 
ally 1 am yours. 

W. GLOUCESTER. 
LETTER L. 

MY DEAREST FRIEND, 

For so you would be to me even for your 
vow’s sake , and without our personal at- 
tachment; I could not leave tills place, 
Without acknowledging your kind letter of 
the 5th. 

Tbuy account of old Bishop Hall is cu- 
rious and fine ; and, from what I have read 
of his Satires, I dare say, true; ' 

C*'pTonr account of your labouring through 
gpbr Birch* made me smile. I will assure 
Sad he has here done his best, and topt bis 
,rt. A* to the Archbishop, he was cer- 
tify ft virtuous, pious, humane, and mo- 
derate wan ; which last quality was a kind 

— — win -I.! ■ . 

* His life of Archbishop Tillotson. 


of rarity in those times. As to religion, 
he was amongst the class of latitudinarian 
diviuee* I admire his preserving his mode- 
ration in all times; but what X admire 
most was his beneficence and generosity, 
and contempt of wealth, Asa preacher, 
I suppose his established fame is chiefly 
owing to his being the first City-divine 
who talked rationally and wrote purely. I 
think the sermons published in his life-time 
are. fine moral discourses. They bear in- 
deed the character of their author, simple, 
elegant, candid, clear, and* rational. No 
orator in the Greek and Roman sense of 
the word, like Taylor : nor a discourser in 
their sense, like Barrow; free from their 
irregularities, but not able to reach their 
heights. On which account 1 prefer them 
infinitely to him. You cannot sleep with 
Taylor ; you cannot forbear thinking with 
Barrow. But you may be much at your 
case in the midst of a long lecture from 
Tillotson ; clear, and rational, and equable 
as he is. Perhaps the lest quality may ac- 
count for it. 

(To be continued.') 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I send you the following article from 
Dr. Rou til's Reliquiae Sacrze, Vpl. I. 
p. 72. a work of much value and in- 
terest to the Clergy, but of no small 
cost. If you think this worthy of 
insertion, I shall be happy occasion- 
ally to furnish others from the same 
source. The historical facts stated 
in the first pag$* rest on the autho- 
rity of Jerome and Eusebius, as 
quoted by Dr. Routh, The chrono- 
logy is Bishop Pearson’s, When I 
say this, I mean that I depend on 
him for the date of Adrian’s visit to 
Athens. The calculation at the 
end, to prove the possibility of 
Quadratus having conversed with 
persons who had been healed by 
our Lord, is my own. 

1 am. 

Yours, 

Clericus. 

Sept. 22, 1S23. 

Quadratus, a disciple of the 
Apostles, succeeded Publius in the 
bishopric of Athens at an early 
period of the second century . His 
predecessor had suffered martyr- 
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dom, and the Church over which he 
presided had been dispersed, and 
almost extinguished, by Pagan vio- 
lence. Quad rat us restored it to dis- 
cipline and order, and mainly con- 
tributed, by his personal example, 
to revive the spirit of true religion 
among his persecuted flock. When 
the emperor Adrian was at Athens, 
(about the year 127, according to 
Bishop Pearson) he paid great at- 
tention to the religious ceremonies 
of Greece, and was even initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. This 
gave fresh courage to the enemies 
of Christianity. They presumed on 
the emperor’s attachment to pagan- 
ism, and proceeded at once, without 
his authority, to harass the Chris- 
tian Church at Alliens. On this 
occasion Quadratus behaved with 
noble intrepidity. Instead of de- 
serting his post in the hour of dan- 
ger, he boldly presented to the em- 
peror a book which he had com- 
posed on the evidences of the Gos- 
pel, * full,* says Jerome, * of argu- 
ment and of Christian faith, and 
worthy of the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles.’ Of this production a small 
fragment only now exists, which is 
preserved in the fourth book of 
Eusebius’s history, and affords, as 
the historian observes, a splendid 
proof of the spirit (foavouto*}' of the 
man, and of his Apostolical doctrine. 

T» Satrrjpog iipvv Ad tpya dei irapijv. 
d\tf9rj yap ffv' oi Sipairtv&ivrtQ' o'i ava- 
‘sravrfif £jc vixpuiv* 61 aic u/<f>9i}<ra v povov 
StpcnrevopivoL , Kai avvzapivoi, d\\d k at 
aii 7T apovng' sdk hridrjpHvrog povov rs 
Swrfipog, d\\d Kai dirdS&aykvTog, fyrrav 
M xpovov iicavo V' $g re Kai eig rvg ript- 
rkpovg xjotfwwff nvig ai)T&v dyiKovro. 

44 But out Saviour’s works were con- 
tinually before the world , for they 
were true , namely , the persons who 
were healed by him , and raised from 
the dead . And they who were 
heakd and raised from the dead 
were not merely once seen, but long 
remained (as living witnesses of his 
power;) nolmonly while our Lord 
conversed on - earth, but long after 
his departure , so that some of them 
have even come down to our own 
times.” 


It is quite possible that Qua* 
dratus, writing in the time of 
Adrian, might have seen or con- 
vened with persons Ahum our Lord 
had healed, or restored to* life. 
Wfien Quadratus presented , his 
apology to the emperor, about 
ninety-five years had elapsed since 
our Saviour’s ministry. ^A person 
who had been miraculously healed 
at the age of twenty, may be sup- 
posed to have lived fifty years after-v 
wards. This brings us to about the 
eighty-second year of the Christian 
acra ; and if we suppose Quadratus 
to have been himself twenty years 
old when he conversed with such a 
person, (and he might have been 
much younger) he would only have 
attained the 9ixty-fifth y^ar of his 
age when he presented his book to 
Adrian. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

Accident threw me lately on a 
Sunday in a country parish iu the 

heart of , and of course 

I went to the service in the Church. 
There was much that pleased me in 
it ; a beautiful stouc building with 
many marks of antiquity without, 
an evident proof of attention within 
the congregation was as numer- 
ous as the building would accom- 
modate, it was healthy, and respect- 
able in appearance ; a few seats in 
and about the chancel were filled 
with country families, the great 
man of the place, a worthy baronet, 
was among them with his fine and 
numerous family — but the rest of 
the church was divided into open 
sittings of old carved oak.‘ 

I am fond of these open sittings, 
they seem to me suitable to tbe 
freedom, the communicativeness, 
and the equality of public Christian 
worship. 1 accordingly seated my- 
self in one of them, but 1 was soon 
visited by the sexton, who pressed 
me to come into what he called the 
farmer’s pew. I hate a contest* 
however friendly, in church, and 
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therefore followed him to a large 
pew nearly filled by respectable 
English yeomen. Upon enquiry 
afterwards I found that this vvqp a 
little specimen of village aristocracy, 
the farmers of the parish, “ the little 
senate” had this £eat of honour to 
themselves. 

Service was commenced by a 
village school singing very sweetly 
the morning hymn — you will see 
presently why I mention this. The 
morning prayers were read very 
decorously, and before ascending 
the pulpit the clergyman communi- 
cated to his congregation the King’s 
Letter in behalf of the National 
Society. 1 cannotsay that he pleased 
me much by iris manner of reading 
it — it seemed as if he had never 
conned it over previously — he cer- 
tainly made many blunders- one 
was important, where he spoke of 
three thousand five hundred, instead 
of three hundred and fifty thousand 
children having received the benefit 
of education under the auspices of 
the Society. But I cared the less 
for this, because I anticipated a 
full explanation of the objects of 
the letter in his sermon — to my 
great mortification however we had 
a very neat discourse on Original 
Sin, without the slightest allusion to 
the letter. 

When the Sermon was over, I 
loitered a short time to look at one 
or two monuments, which had 
caught my eye, so that I happened 
to go out at the principal church 
door among the latest of the con- 
gregation. A parish officer was 
there with a silver pWfcte, but not a 
single pieee of money hi it. I can- 
not but think that was attribut- 
able to the want of due explanation 
and enforcement 'from the pulpit. 

I have said fhere was a school ia 
the parish**^ %ate in the farmer's 
pew— and t never saw men of that 
class more attentive, most of them 
had testaments bound up with their 
prayer books, and followed the 
^lesson with great interest — the 
wlrble congregation seemed com- 
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fortable in looks and clothing with 
reference to their respective situa- 
tions; in short it was just that as- 
semblage from which you would 
have anticipated, according to the 
means of the individuals, a liberal 
contribution to any charity, which 
their pastor had pointed out as 
standing in need, and worthy of 
support. 

Now I am no advoca/e for a fre- 
quent, or indiscriminate call upon 
the clergy to support any particular 
charity from the pulpit ; but the 
King’s Letter is not often addressed 
to the Archbishops, and 1 am sure, 
it never could be more properly ad- 
dressed than on the present oc- 
casion. I should have hoped that 
there was no clergyman in the king- 
dom uiiconvinced either of the ex- 
pediency, or the necessity of educa- 
ting the poor, and that none so 
convinced could be slack in the 
cause. I am far from supposing 
that the gentleman in question is 
either unconvinced, or slack, but I 
do say that his conduct was as 
injurious to the cause as if lie had 
been both. I put it to him, and to 
the clergy in general, whether any 
adequate results can be expected 
from the Letter, if it be merely read, 
and not a syllable said in explana- 
tion or 'enforcement of it. Will not 
the congregation but imperfectly 
understanding *it, (as I am sure 
must have been the case in the 
instance 1 allude to) conceive it to 
be something like a brief for re- 
building a chapel, a quarterly read- 
ing of the statute against swearing, 
or any other of those too numerous 
interruptions of the service, to which 
almost every one thinks himself 
licensed to shew the utmost in- 
difference. 

You, Sir, would have no space, 
and 1 have no time or inclination for 
enlarging on the general question— 
but a few words are all that need be 
said. This is a grejit, an indis- 
pensable measure. Are the clergy 
satisfied that the poor must be 
educated as Christians l that to edu- 
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cate them is therefore a Christian 
duty ? if they are, and if as mem- 
bers of the Church of H England, they 
are satisiied that the best education 
is jn the principles of the Church of 
England, they must explain and en- 
force this^call on the liberality of 
their congregations ; if they do so 
with a zeal, and an anxiety such as 
the case requires, the call will be 
Obeyed beyond all question — but 
the least? coolness in them will be 
sufficient to damp the liberality of 
those who hear them, and if they 
decline to urge it as an important 
claim, unquestionably their con- 
gregations will find no difficulty in 
being satisfied that it merits no at- 
tention, and the call will have been 
made in vain. 

I remain, &c. 

Nomicus. 

We are anxious to say somewhat in 
defence of a clerical brother ; and 
we are satisfied from the good spirit 
manifested by our correspondent, 
whose heart is in the right place, 
that it will be gladly received by 
him. After the high eulogiurn borne 
by Mr. Brougham to the readiness 
of the Clergy to “ give their money 
and their time*' to the religious edu- 
cation of the poor, there can be 
no doubt what their feelings really 
are on this important subject. But 
on the present occasion w'e believe 
that considerable misapprehension 
prevailed as to the object of the 
King's Letter. By some it was con- 
sidered to be the further mainte- 
nance of schools already established ; 
and then the answer was ready : let 
each parish take care of its own 
children ; by others it was strangely 
confined to the support of the com- 
paratively small school in Baldwin's 
Gardens, where a sufficient number 
of children only are educated to ex- 
hibit the national system in opera- 
tion, and provide duly trained mas- 
ters and mistresses for other schools, 
as occasion may require. Probably 
the Clergyman in question laboured 
under one or other of these misap- 
prehensions : wo can scarcely else 
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conceive that he would hav* ne- 
glected to avail himself of one of the 
noblest opportunities, that could 
havp beeu offered, of appealing to 
the religious convictions and charita- 
ble Teelings of his congregation. It 
may be said that had a short address 
on the objects and merits of the 
National Society been previously 
circulated throughout the country ; 
or had the Letter itself been more 
full and explanatory, these misap- 
prehensions would not have origina- 
ted : we have nothing to reply to 
this : and can only regret that some 
such measures were not taken. It 
will be gratifying, however, to our 
excellent correspondent to learn, 
that notwithstanding all these un- 
toward Circumstances, the receipts 
from about 4,000 parishes are al- 
ready said to amount to more than 
10,000/. and fresh remittances are 
continually arriving from every part 
of the kingdom. We still indulge 
therefore the pleasing hope that the 
Royal Letter will prove sufficiently 
productive to enable the Society to 
carry into full e fleet its truly great 
and charitable designs. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer , 
Sir, 

The laudable desire now generally 
evinced by our Clergymen to ac- 
quire a correct pronunciation and 
manner of reading, induces me to 
hope the following remarks may not 
be thought unworthy of their atten- 
tion. 

There is an important class of 
words so universally mispronounced 
in all our churches that the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern them, 
would seem to be unknown or not 
adverted to — 1 mean replied, denied , 
glorified, justified, crucified, &c. in 
which we hear the final ed separated 
from the i, and pronounced as a disj- 
unct syllable. This is wrong ; a refer- 
ence to " Walker’s Principles of 
Pronunciation,*' (sect* 104.),„pre- 
fixed to his dictionary, a work that 
never ought to be missing from the 
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table of a public speaker, will shew, 
that although Scripture reading re- 
quires the final ed of participles pnd 
preterits of« verbs to become a dis- 
tinct* syllable, yet an exceptioij is 
made of those in which the ed is 
immediately preceded by *, and that 
carried , married , embodied , glori- 
fied, justified , and similar words 
should be invariably pronounced, 
earn*/, marru/, embo did, glorifitff, 
justifsTfc, <&t\ 

The same observations apply to 
words in which the final ed imme- 
diately follows m, -as endued, sub - 
duedy imbued , pronounced, endure, 
sub dude, \tnbude . 

I am. Sir, &c. &c* 

E. N. 

— 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

Without waiting for the more 
appropriate season of Lent, I Ven- 
ture to send for insertion the fol- 
lowing Pastoral Letter of the pious 
and excellent Bishop Kenn, which I 
have had the good fortune to meet 
with in the cathedral library of 
Wells. It is scarce, and little known, 
and shews how deeply a man may 
feel the great truths of religion, 
and yet be discreet in action, un- 
bounded in charity, diligent in 
exhorting to good works, and 
devotedly attached to the disci- 

S ; and Liturgy of our Aposto- 
Churcli. The Bishop’s whole 
life, and the affectionate and re- 
verential regard which tradition 
reports to have been paid to him 
by the poor of his diocese, form a 
sufficient testimony to the truth of 
these assertions*. 

Possibly in the collection of Lives 
of eminent divines, and others, 
which you have commenced, you 
will at some future period give us a 
short account of this truly amiable 
jtnd Christian Prelate. 

I am, your’s, &c. X. 

. * In copfirmotion of this, we may be 

.allowed to refer our readers to those 
passages which were given in a former 
, Khmberout of Bp. Keun’slchabod. 


A Pastoral Letter from the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells to his Clergy 
concerning their Behaviour during 
Lent . 

ALL GLORY BE TO GOD. * 
Reverend Brother, 

The time of Lent now approaching which 
lias been anciently and very Christianly 
set apart, for penitential humiliation of 
soul and body, for fasting, and weeping, 
and praying, all which you<know arc very 
frequently inculcated in Holy Scripture, 
as the most effectual means we can use, 
to avert those judgments our sins have 
deserved ; I thought it most agreeable to 
that character which, unworthy as I am, 

I sustain, to call you and all my brethren 
of the Clergy to mourning ; to mourning 
for your own sins, and to mourning for the 
sins of tire nation. 

In making such an address to yon as 
this, I follow the example of St, Cyprian, 
that blessed Bishop and martyr, who from 
his retirement wrote an excellent Epistle f 
to his Clergy, most worthy of your serious 
perusal, exhorting them, by publick pray- 
ers and tears to appease the anger of God, 
which they then actually felt, and which 
we may jnstiy fear. 

Remember that to keep such a Fast as 
God lias chosen, it is not enough for you 
to afflict your own soul, but you must 
also, according to your ability, deal your 
bread to the hungry : and the rather, 
because we have not onely usual objects of 
charity to relieve, but many poor Protes- 
tant strangers are now fled hither for 
sanctuary, whom as brethren, as members 
of Christ, we should take in and cherish J. 

That you may perform the office of a 
publick intercessor the more assiduously, 

I beg of you to say daily in your closet, 
or in your family, or rather in both, aH 
this time of abstinence, the 51st Psalm, 
and the other prayers which follow it in 
tiie Comminution. I^could wish' also that 
you would frequently read tmd meditate 
on the Lamentations of Jeremy, which 
holy Gregory Nazianzen was wont to do, 
and the reading of which melted him into 
the like lamentations as affected the pro- 
phet himself when he pen’d them. 

But yonr greatest zeal must be spent 
for the publick prayers, in the constant 

t Ep. ii. Ed. Oxon. 

J The Bishop on this occasion addressed 
a Pastoral Letter to his clergy, exhorting 
to charity, which I have in my possession, 
and of which I shall be happy to famish 
yuu with a copy. 
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devout use of which, the publick safety 
both of Cliurch and State is highly con- 
cerned : be suri then to offer up to God 
every day the Morning and Evening 
prayer ; offer it up in yonr family at least, 
or gather as far as your circumstances may 
possibly permit, offer it up in the church, 
especially if few live in a great town, and 
say over the^Litauy every morning during 
the whole Lent. This I might enjoy n you 
to doe, on yonr Canonical obedience, but 
for love's sake I rather beseech yon ; and 
I cannot recommend to you a more de- 
vout and comprehensive form of penitent 
and publick intercession than that, or more 
proper for the season. 

Be not discouraged if but few come tp 
the solemn assemblies, but go to the house 
of prayer, where God is well known for 
a sure refuge : go, though you go alone, 
or hut with one besides yourself; and 
there, as you are God’s remembrancer, 
keep not silence, and give Him no rest, 
till He establish, till He make Jerusalem 
a praise in the earth. 

The first sacred council of Nice, for 
which the Christian world has always had 
a great and just veneration, ordains a 
provincial synod to be held before Lent*, 
that all disseutions being taken away, a 
pure oblation might bo offered up to God, 
namely, of prayers, and fasting, and aims, 
and tears, which might produce a com- 
fortable communion at the following Eas- 
ter : and that in this diocese wc may m 
some degree imitate so primitive a prac- 
tice, I exhort you to endeavour all you 
can, to reconcile differences, to reduce 
those that go astray, to promote universal 
charity towards all that dissent from you, 
and to t l< put on as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels. of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing, forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another, even as Christ forgave you.* 

I passionately beseech you to rcade 
over daily your Ordination vows, to ex- 
amine yourself how you observe them ; 
and in the prayers fliat arc in that pflice 
fervently to importune God for the assist- 
ance of His good Spirit, that you may 
conscientiously perform them. Teach 
publickly ,and from house to house, and 
warn every one night and day with tears ; 
warn them to repent, to fast and to pray 
and to gilb alms, and to britig forth fruits 
meet for repentance ; warn them to con* 
tinue stedfast in that faith once delivered 
to the saints, in whuslf they were baptized, 
to keep the word of God’s patience, that 

* Can. t Cob iii. 12, J5. 
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God may keep them in the hour of temp- 
tation; warn them against the sins and 
the errours of the age ;*warn them to de- 
preqgte publick judgment, and to mourn 
for lyihlick provocations. • 

No one can reade God’s holy Word but 
he 4 ill see, that the greatest saints have 
been the greatest mourners : David wept 
whole rivers ; Jeremy wept sore, and his 
eyes ran down in secret places day aod 
night like a fountain ; Daniel mourned 
three full weeks, and did eat no pleasant 
bread, and sought God by prayer and 
supplications, with fasting, and sackcloth, 
and ashes; St. Paul was humbled, and be- 
wailed and wept for the sins of others; 
and our Lord hinu>e)f, when He beheld 
the city, wept over it. Learn then of 
th&c great saints, learn of our most com- 
passionate Saviour, to weep for the pnb- 
lick, and weeping to pray, that we may 
know in this our day, the things that be- 
long to our peace, lest they l^e hid from 
our eyes. 

To mourn for national guilt, in which 
all share, is a duty incumbent on all, but 
especially on Priests, who are particularly 
recommended to weep and to say, Sparc 
thy people, O Lord, and give not thine 
heritage to reproach, that God may repent 
of the evil, and become jealous for His 
land, and pity His people. 

Be assured that none arc more tenderly 
regarded by God than such mourners as 
these ; there is a mark set by Him on all 
that sigh and cry lor the abomi nations of 
the land, the destroying angel is forbid to 
hurt any of them, they are all God’s pe- 
culiar care, and shall all have either present 
deliverance, or such supports and consola- 
tions as shall abundantly endear their 
calamity. 

Now the God of all grace, who hath 
called you unto His eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus, make you perfect, atabhah, strength- 
en, settle yott in the true Catholick and 
Apostolick faith professed in the Church 
of England, and enable yon to adorn that 
Apostolick faith with an Apostolick exam- 
ple and zeal, and give all our whole Church 
that timely repentance, those broken and 
contrite hearts, that both priests and peo- 
ple may all plentifully sow in teafs, and in 
God's good time may aH plentifully reap 
in joy. 

Yonr affectiouate 

Friend and Brother, 
Tho, Bath and Walls. 
From the Palace in Wells , 

Fek 17# mr. 
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SACRED POETRY. 

' HYMN FOHjcrtlUSTMAS-DAY. 

Myst£21Iova { truth ! ttat the self-same should be 
A Iamb, a Sluplierd, and a Lion too! 

Yei such was He, 

Whom first the shepherds knew, 

When they themselves became 
Sheep to the Shepherd-Lamb. 

Shepherd of men and angels-— Land) of God- 
Lion of Judah — by these titles keep 
The wolf from thy endangered sheep. 

Bring all the world into thy fold ; 

Let Jews and Gentiles hither come, 

In numbers great, that can’t be told ; 

And call thy lambs, that wander, home.. 
Glory be to God on high I 
All glory to the glorious Deity ! 

Bishop Taylor, 


A PRAYER FOR CHARITY. 

f> 7 t( of mercy, full of love, 

Look upon ns from above. 

Thou, who tauglit’st the blind man’s sight 
To entertain a double Hglit; 

Thine and the day’s (and that thine too);. 

The lame away liis crutches threw ; 

The parched eriwt of leprosy 
Return’d unto its infancy: 

The dumb amazed was to hear 

His own unchain’d tongue strike his ear;. 

Thy powerful mercy did even chase 
The devil from his usurp’d place, 

Where thou thyself should'st dwell, not he,. 

O let thy love oar pattern be ? 

Let thy mercy teach one hi other 
To forgive and love another; 

That, copying thy mercy here. 

Thy goodness may hereafter rear 

Our souls unto thy glory, when 

The dust shall cease to be with men. * 

The sawl 


A HYMN TO THE BLESSED TRINITY. 

TO THE FIRST PERSON. 

To thee, dread ^Sovereign, and dear Lord, 

Who out of nought didst me afford 

Essence and life, who mad’st me man, . * 

And, oh much more ) a Christian ; 

Ld, from the centre of my heart, 

All tend and glory 1 impart. 

Hallelujah. 
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TO THE SECOND. 

To thee, blest Saviour, who didst free 
My soul from Satan’s tyranny, 

And inacTst her capable to be » 

An angel of the hierarchy ; i 
From the same, centre I do raise 
All honour and immortal prlise. 

Hallelujah, 

TO THE THIRD. 

To thee, sweet Spirit, I return 

That love, wherewith my heart doth barn; 

*Ami these blest notions of my brain, 

T now breathe up to thee again; 

O let them re-descend, and still 
My son! with holy raptuies till. 

Hallelujah. 

James Howell, l6$7. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Charge , delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of IAmcrick , at 
the Primary Visits tion y in the 
Cathedral Church of Saint Mary , 
on Thursday , the VJth of June , 
1823. By John Jehb , D.D. 
Bishop of Limerick , Ardfert and 
Aghadoe . 8vo. 62 pp. Dublin. 
Milliken. 1823. 

The publication of a Charge at the 
present momeut by the Bishop of 
Limerick, cannot fail of exciting a 
very lively interest in all who have 
the real good of I relaud at heart. 
We are eager to learn what view a 
person of his Lordship’s talent, ex- 
perience, piety, and judicious zeal, 
has taken of the state of his dis- 
tracted country? what plans he has 
laid down, as far as his own influ- 
ence may extend, for its ameliora- 
tion ? and what line of duty he has 
chalked out for himself and his own 
Clergy in their intercourse with 
their Roman Catholic brethren ? On 
all these points our readers will re- 
ceive abundant satisfaction. There 
are, indeed, some occasional re- 
marks in the notes and elsewhere 
which consulting only our owu 
tastes, we might wish to have bad 
suppressed, and made the subject 
rather of pTivate admonition, or 
Archidiaconal interference t but 
there may not be the name sensible 


lity and fastidiousness iir these re- 
spects among our brethren of the 
sister country; and we are not to 
expect that every peculiarity of ours 
will be consulted in a discourse de- 
livered and published for the use 
of others. Be it rather our delight 
and business to select for the gra- 
tification and instruction of our 
readers those more general por- 
tions of this pious and practical 
Charge in which the dignity and ex- 
tent of the Episcopal authority is 
mildly, yet fully enforced ; in which 
a readiness is expressed to listen to 
the more experienced, and the same 
voice that would provoke his Clergy 
to the widest and most energetic ex- 
ertion, inculcates that caution that 
pauses only that it may act more 
safely and effectually; in which ad- 
vice of the most valuable kind is 
given to the younger Clergy for the 
due discharge of their clerical func- 
tion, the course of theft studies, and 
the regulation of their public and 
private conduct; and in which, lastly, 
the d uty of catechetical instruction is 
impressed with a force and earnest- 
ness that bea* ample testimony to 
his Lord$hip*s conviction of its high 
importance. 

How just a delineation of the su- 
perintending portion of the Episco- 
pal office, how encouraging to ifa* 

4 h 2 
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Clergy, and adapted to the present 
exigencies of the Irish Church, is 
the following passage with which 
the Charge is. opened : * 

(i Called, as I have unexpectedly ifcen, 
from the care of a retired country parish, 
to the most arduous office in the Christian 
ministry, I cannot for the first time meet 
the assembled clergy of this diocese, with- 
out deep anxiety, lest, through the mani- 
fold deficiencies under which I labour, any 
mischief may arise to the portion of Christ’s 
flock committed to my charge. But, 
whatever be the deficiencies of the man, 
T must not shrink from the duties of the 
Bishop ; and, among the very first of these 
duties it holds a high place, that I should 
premonish and exhort you, my fellow-la- 
bourers, to cultivate the spirit of your mi- 
nistry, and to shew forth that spirit, in the 
faithful discharge of the pastoral care. It 
is my hope, that both at this tiiqe, and in 
all our futute intercourse, I maybe enabled 
to speak with meekness and brotherly 
love: and it is my earnest desire, not 
merely that you should receive with can- 
dour and docility the advice which I am 
bound to offer, but that you, in your turn, 
should assist me withthat friendly counsel, 
which your experience must, in many in- 
stances, qualify you to give. 

u The mutual interchange of thoughts 
between a Bishop and bis Clergy, desirable 
always and every where, is at the present 
time, and in this district, peculiarly im- 
portant and indispensable. The dangers 
menaciug the Church and Christianity at 
large, — the difficulties besetting the cleri- 
cal order throughout the south of Ireland, 
and not least in this extensive diocese, — 
great and alarming as they long have been, 
are become too notorious to demand any 
special notice of them on this occasion. 
You know, yoit feel, and you deplore 
them. And, I am confident, you will 
agree with me, that these difficulties and 
dangers afford a strong additional reason, 
why we should ‘ speak often one to ano- 
ther,’ in the language of advice, encou- 
ragement, and admonition. The unex- 
ampled union of our adversaries (united 
probably but in this one thing) calls for 
unanimity and concert among ourselves ; 
mianiimty and concert, not for any party 
tifyjeOt, nor in a controversial spirit, but 
fyr the* moral and spiritual improvement 
of ourselves, with a further view to the 
moral and spiritual improvement of those 
intrusted 1° oar care : that, through the 
divine blessing on our joint endeavours, 
wC may grow stronger in the principles of 
&W Common faith, richer in the consola- 


tions of religious hope, and more abundant 
in the fruits of Christian charity. Be this, 
then, our union, this our confederation, 
that we will provoke and encourage one 
another to encounter opposition, by the 
only legitimate weapons of our professional 
warfare;— by devotedness to our sacred 
calling, and by diligence, each in his 
appointed sphere. Opportunities are not, 
and never can be, wanting. The present 
is an occasion, when all may meet and 
converse with all. In your respective 
neighbourhoods again, individual clergy- 
men may, without any formal premeditated 
plan, enjoy the frequent* benefit of mutual 
advice and counsel.” P. 1. 

From this the Bishop passes to a 
general remark on the spirit which 
should, and under God’s blessing 
may, ever actuate the minister of 
the Gospel; 

“ I must remind myself, and remind 
you, that we are, above all things, to 
cultivate the spirit of the Christian priest- 
hood. What this spirit is, no clergyman 
can be at a loss to determine, .who beais 
in mind (as all Clergymen onght to do) the 
solemn and awakening language of our 
ordination services- The questions there 
proposed, the answers there returned, 
the petitions there preferred, the exhor- 
tations there delivered, the passages of 
Scripture there selected, all bear testimoy 
that the spirit of the Christian priesthood 
is a spirit of prayer, a spirit of devoted- 
ness to God, a spirit of deadness to the 
world, a spirit of zeal for the salvation of 
immortal souls. And, when we remember 
(and what true Christian pastor ever can 
forget?) the engagements which, at our 
dedication to the Ministry, we voluntarily 
formed, our hearts must surely burn within 
us, that we may approve ourselves faithful 
servants of the best of masters. On this 
topic, then, I will no further enlarge, 
than by recommending, as I do most 
earnestly, to your periodical study, the 
offices for the ordering of deacons and 
priests ; a study, from which the most 
aged and experienced minister has much 
to learn ; and by which, the most youthful 
may soon grow wiser than bis teachers.” 
P. 4. 

The studies of a Clergyman next 
engage the attention of bis Lordship, 
and his own remarks on jfhe delight 
that will ever attend the perusal of 
God's word in every* Clergyman, 
“ whose heart is in his calling,’* are 
farther confirmed by that well** 
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known passage in which Bishop 
Horne, in language holy and beau- 
tiful as of a man that had been so 
long listening to the songs of Sion, 
records the pleasure' which he ex* 
perienced whilst engaged in his u 
Commentary on the Psalms : 

Happier luMirs than those which have 
been spent in those meditations on the songs 
of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. 
Very pleasantly did they pass, and moved 
smoothly and Swiftly along ; for when thus 
engaged, he counted no time. They are 
gone, but have left a relish and a fragrance 
upon the mind, and the remembrance of 
them is sweet/ ” P. 8. 

From an introduction so inviting 
to the theological student, his Lord- 
ship descends to detail the plan 
which should guide his study : 

** The study of divinity comprises two 
great ' departments ; neither of which can 
be neglected by a conscientious minister. 

I mean, the critical, and the practical : the 
critical department, comprehensively view- 
ed, embracing whatever relates to the 
grammatical, historical, and doctrinal in- 
terpretation of Scripture; the evidences, 
also, of our holy faith ; the controversies 
which, from time to time, have agitated 
the Church ; and in a word, all those 
branches of Christian Theology, in which 
the intellect is principally engaged : the 
practical department, including the de- 
votional study of sacred Scripture, toge- 
ther with the moral and spiritual writings 
of good and pious men, and particularly 
the lives of those, who were distinguished 
in their generation, 4s lights and examples 
of the Christian world ; in brief, all that 
reading, wnicli is primarily addressed to 
the affections, and which is most advanta- 
geously pursued in the retirement of the 
closet ” P, 8. 

u The want of pecuniary re- 
sources,’ 1 his Lordship remarks, after 
some other interesting observations, 

“ And the consequent want of books, 
are often most severely felt; but, even 
here, much may be effected, by zeal, and 
by exact economy. They who cannot buy 
book* ntey often borrow them; and they, 
again, lAio cannot borrow, may at length, 
contrive to b^y. Were a young clergy- 
men of scanty means to ask me,*—' How 
shall I procure books ?’ I would reply,— 

* Determine, from the outset, that, next 
to food and raiment, (the simplest food, 
and least expensive raiment,) you will 
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devote your stipend to the purchase of di- 
vinity/ The result would, in a few years, 
astonish those, who may be induced to 
adfyt this hint ; and I <&n, # in some mea- 
sure, speak from my own experience in this 
nutter. lint, let not any say, that, fpr 
want of books they cannot study. There 
is not uny clergyman, who may not procure 
a Bible, and some one Commentary; a 
Greek Testament, and some one Lexicon ; 
a Book of Common Piaycr, and some one 
approved Ritualist. And, with this scanty 
apparatus, 1 ant bold to say, a diligent 
and pious clergyman may become no des- 
picable theologian ; able to instruct his 
flock in the sincere word of the Gospel; 
able also, whenever occasion shall arise, 
to give a sound and reasonable answer for 
the faith that is in him. I shall conclude 
this topic, with one advice to all, but es- 
pecially .to the younger clergy ; — nulla dies 
sine lived: let no day pass, in which you 
shall not study some portion rff the 8crip- 
turcs. 

“ But, in the life of a Christian minister, 
the best study, the study even of the best 
of books , must be viewed rather as the 
means, than as the end. Abstractedly con- 
sidered, it is, indeed, an invaluable end, 
to be pursued for its own sake, and which, 
in a modified sense, will become its own 
* exceeding great reward/ But, ministe- 
rially considered, it is ancillary to a course 
of active duties : and, if pursued without 
reference to that course, study may be a 
very pleasing self-indulgence, but it ceases 
to he an appropriate clerical employment* 
As individual Christian#, we may and 
should read for our private edification; 
but, as Pastors of the flock of Christ, we 
must read for this additional purpose, that 
wo may he qualified to instruct and edify 
others.” P. 16 . 

These remarks on the studies of a 
Clergyman are followed by others 
110 Jess just and valuable, on the 
discharge of his pastoral duty ; but 
chiefly as far as regards the cate* 
chetical instruction of youth : 

“ With respect to the Catechetical In- 
stitution of youth, T would remind you, 
that it was the primitive method; em- 
ployed by the Apostles, and their imme- 
diate followers, and* in after ages, "by the 
whole succession of the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, for training up and organi- 
zing the visible community of Christians, 
in sound principles of faith, in the love of 
God and man, and in purity of life 4 nd 
conversation. It is observable accordingly, 
that, in exact proportion as catechising 
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lias been practised or neglected, in the 
- saine proportion have the public faith and 
morals been seen to Nourish, or decline. 
And the reason o t this is obvious ; fol it 
is certain, that even among those who 
have been regenerated in Baptism, $nd 
who have received the first infusions of 
preventing and assisting grace, unless tile 
good seed of religions instruction be early 
sown, the three great enemies of man, the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil, will 
pre-oceupy the ground of the heart, in 
various kinds and degrees, according to the 
constitution and circumstances of the 
recipients, with the tares of irreligion, in- 
humanity, pride, self-will, or impnrily. 
In the earlier ages of the Church, Cate- 
chetical Schools were established in the 
great cities of the Empire , over which, 
men of the pvofoundest learning, and 
most brilliant talents, felt themselves 
honoured,, when they were called to pre- 
side: while fcach particular Church had its 
Catechists ; and the catechumens formed a 
regular and ascertained class or division of 
every congregation. And it is not too 
much to say, that, next to an established 
liturgy, and beyond all prescribed confes- 
sions of faith, the single ordinance of cate- 
chetical institution, has, under Providence, 
been the great stay and support, through- 
out Christendom, of orthodox unwavering 
Catholicity. 

f< For a long course of years, both in 
Englaud und in this country, this ancient 
and venerable usage had fallen into com- 
parative disuse and neglect : how far the 
growth, and the dissemination of erroneous 
and strange doctrines, which, within the 
same period, have alarmingly increased, 
may be attributable to this disuse and ne- 
glect, it is not for us precisely to deter- 
mine: — but the coincidence i»*reinarkable; 
and, from the highest authorities, and. I 
am happy to add, with considerable effect, 
tlie revival of catechising has been recom- 
mended and encouraged, as an antidote at 
once to the opposite evils of enthusiasm 
and infidelity." P. 20. 

. We thank his Lordship in the 
oajpe of sound religion for these 
remarks. Whether. we cast our eyes 
the East where we have millions 
ttf our fellow-creatures* bound, as 
with' bonds of iron, under the most 
cruel and degrading prejudices ; 
whether ^e look to Ireland, still 
darkened % the prevalence of a 
comtpti&id superstitious faith, or 
turn oof solicitude bp other portions 
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of the united kingdom more nearly 
affecting ourselves, where vice and 
infidelity, though happily, under 
God's blessing, checked and dimi- 
nished, still prevail to an alarming 
degree, we can come only to one 
conclusion, that if we would suc- 
ceed iu our holy work of conversion 
from error, or preservation in truth, 
we must begin with the young, be- 
fore prejudices have been plauted 
and errors instilled, or ignorance 
has drawn them aside into the hard- 
ness and immorality of unbelief. We 
would not presume to add aught to 
what has been so well and so fully 
said by his Lordship ; but we may 
without disrespect refer our readers 
to that invaluable chapter on Cate- 
chizing in Herbert’s Country Parson ; 
it will confirm, if confirmation can 
be wanting, all that the Bishop has 
said, and supply most useful rules 
for the method of catechizing. 

We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of one other extraet of a 
general character, before we pro- 
ceed to give others more local, and 
descriptive of the present state of 
Ireland. It regards the manner of 
performing Pi vine Service, and espe- 
cially of reading the Liturgy of our 
Church ; 

u In various offices of our Church, th® 
proper performance of these duties, is 
dwelt upon as matter both of prayer and 
admonition : and lb more than one legisla- 
tive enactment, it is enjoined and enforced 
with great solemnity. But, in truth, it is 
founded on principles antecedent to all 
liturgies and laws, on the common feeling 
too, and general consent of mankind, that 
the worship and adoration of Almighty 
God should be conducted soberly, gravely, 
and affectionately, in a manner suitable at 
once to the wants of those who pray, and 
to the mtyesty of Him, who is addressed in 
prayer.” P. $24. 

On the following observations re- 
lative to the comparative inAoeoce 
of the 'Clergy of the and 

South of Ireland, and the behaviour 
proper to be observed by both in 
their intercourse witfi their Roman 
Catholic brethren* we shall pot ha- 
zard any remarks of our own. We 
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shall merely communicate to our 
readers the result of that experience 
and judgment which they will fully 
know how to value. 

“The acknowledged smallness of our 
congregations in the South of Ireland has 
given rise to an imputation, most indus- 
triously cumulated, and not very tempe- 
rately urged, that in these districts, the 
established clergy are supine, inefficient, 
and superfluous. A less substantiated 
charge, or one which betrays a gi cater 
unacquaintance with the existing state of 
this country, cannot leadily be imagined. 
And, long as X have trespassed on your 
patience, 1 trust you will bear with me 
yet a little longer, while I endeavour to 
place this matter on its proper footing. 

<* The prevalence, in these portions of the 
island, ?f another, and, as we are consci- 
entiously persuaded, a less perfect form of 
Christianity, is attributable to a long suc- 
cession of causes, which, from generation 
to generation, have been utterly beyond 
the control, not merely of the clergy, but 
of the gentry, and the government of this 
country. To charge this fact, therefore, 
or the consequences of it, upon our exist- 
ing Church Establishment, would be an 
act of injustice, which few have dreamed 
of; and of which, I am convinced, no re- 
flecting person could be deliberately guilty. 
But the fact being so, — it is argued, that, 
in this Roman Catholic country, our 
Church of England Clergy are an unprofi- 
table burthen. On this ground, we are 
ready to join issue. 

And, bold as it may seem, I shrink not 
'from the assertion, that, in several im- 
portant respects, the established Clergy 
of the South, are by. no jneans a less use- 
ful, and incomparably a more influential 
body, than their brethren of the North of 
Ireland. For, what are the respective 
circumstances of these two divisions of the 
country? In the North,— an affluent and 
educated resident gentry; an intelligent, 
industrious yeom&nty : a thriving manu- 
facture, which gives employment to all 
classes of the population : a general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, through the instrunfen- 
tality of schools, which are liberally main- 
tained ; and, in addition to the established 
pastors of the laud, a body of presbytenan 
teachers, whose naturally strong minds 
have been trained to investigation, in aca- 
demical institutions, both at home, and in 
the neighbouring country of North Britain. 
In the South, on the contrary, and not 
least in the county where ou? lot is prin- 
cipally cast,— the great aristocracy, and 
the hereditary proprietors of the soil, for 
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the most part, absentees ; a starving, ill- 
educated, unemployed, and most redund- 
ant peasantry ; nor capitailed farmers, no " 
independent yeomanry* Do established 
manufacture ; ’of schools an abundance in- 
deed, (for the people of Mnnsterdiave a 
deftp thirst after knowledge,) but school* 
so wretchedly supported, so ill supplied 
with books, and altogether so unhappily 
circumstanced, that, it is to be appre- 
hended, they arc sources rather of mischief 
than of benefit ; while the moral, intellec- 
tual, and religious advantages derivable 
from a graduated scalp of society, de- 
scending, by due steps, from the highest 
to the lowest rank and order, is totally 
wanting. Now, let the condition of the 
North, and the condition of the South of 
Ireland, be justly bi ought to bear npOn 
the question of the comparative influence 
and utility of the Established Clergy in the 
one province, as contradistinguished from 
the other* and at what othc£ conclusion 
can we arrive than this, — that, morally 
and politically speaking, the influence of 
the Clergy in the North, is merged in that 
of the nobility, gentry, farmers, manufac- 
turers, presbyterian teachers, yea, and of 
the population themselves : winie, through- 
out the South, (some districts affording an 
exception, which serves only to establish 
the rule”,) the Clergy have the melancholy 
p 1X3-6011116006 of being, I had almost said, 
the single class to whom the people look 
up for relief in their distresses, for counsel 
in their difficulties, and, in too many dis- 
tricts, for common honesty, and civility, 
in the ordinary transactions of life. ThuS 
situated, their influence is, of necessity; 
very considerable : and, in most parishes, 
the pooler inhabitants foci, that the rector 
is to them the most important individual 
in the neighbourhood. But this pre* 
eminence is far from being matter of undue 
complacency. For, in the vast majority 
of instances, onr Clergy are left alone and 
unsupported, with every unfavourable cir- 
cumstance to counteract their exertions, 
and cripple their powers ; and, at this dis- 
advantage, (with one only aid, to which I 
shall presently advert,) are not only ex- 
pected, but feel themselves conscientiously 
bound, to bear the whole burthen and heat 
of the day. In this matter, 1 speak dis- 
passionately ; without any partiality, I trust, 
or undue bias; and (may I presume to 
add?) with tolerably favourable opportu- 
nities of forming an opinion. Born and 
educated in the northern division of Ire- 
land, my first sphere of employment fts a 
Clergyman, was also there* For nearly 
twenty years, I have been since resident 
in Mnnster, a retired, but not unobservant 
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spectator of what was passing around me. 
And I feel myself perfectly safe in the as* 
sertion, that, while the Clergy of the North 
of Ireland yield, perhaps, to no Established 
Clergy throughout Christendom iu the ef- 
ficient discharge of their pastoral duties, 
■* — they have a comparatively narrow flfeld 
of economical exertion : and that, while 
the Clergy of tl^e South, have, in most in- 
stances, but few claims upon them of a 
strictly professional kind, they are fur- 
nished with inexhaustible sources of em- 
ployment, in supplying the wants, and 
soothing the feelings, and promoting the 
comforts, and improving the habits, and 
softening down the animosities, of a people 
redundant almost to mutual extinction, 
and with whom it seems to be the question, 
who shall procure ground enough where- 
on to vegetate, and who shall perish for 
want of space wherein to lay their heads. 

u How they have discharged, and are 
discharging k these important functions, it 
is not for one of their own order to pro- 
nounce. Hut this I will say, that, if the 
enemies of the Church should succeed in 
their nnholy efforts, the people of this 
country would speedily learn, by the sad 
and sure privation of great, though unos- 
tentatious benefits, who have been their 
best and most unwearied benefactors. It 
is not till the stieam has been cut off, that 
we can estimate its fertilizing power; it is 
not till the sun has been eclipsed, that we 
can appreciate the lustre of his beams. 
But they tl .*t ai e for us, are more and 
mightier than they that arc against us, 
Bet us, therefore, only increase and pci se- 
vere, in the quiet per ft nuance of out duty, 
and we need not fear the result. Foi, 
though wo be encompassed with chanots 
and horses, arrayed against us in the ranks 
of battle,—- yet, if we are true to ourselves, 
our eyes will be open 'd; and we too, like 
the servant of the Lord’s prophet, shall 
behold the mountain full of hoy its <f fire, 
and chariots of fire." V. 34, 

“ Nor, )et me heic omit, what I have 
already indirect ly intimated, Umt the Es- 
tablished Clergy of this Province, have, in 
this, as well as in other respects, been 
aided by a band of valuable coadjutors: I 
mean the Homan Catholic priesthood. 
Zealous to promote the temporal, and, 
according to their views, the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks, they have shewn 
thems^ves not only willing, but desirous, 
to co-operate for the public advantage, 
with their brethren of the Churth 6f Eng- 
land, In discountenancing, and, to the 
beat <ff their power, extinguishing the 
spirit of delusion which had gone forth 
among too many of then people, four tff* 


forls have been most praise- vvoi thy, and, 
all things considered, in no small -degree 
successful Nor should I do common jus* 
tice to what I think and feel upon the 
subject, if I were to leave unnoticed the 
seasonable and pious pastoral exhortation 
of the venerable prelate, who, in this city, 
presides over the Roman Catholic Church. 
The assistance of such men, animated by 
such motives, we *houkl always feel happy 
to receive, and to acknowledge. And I 
speak from some experience 011 the sub- 
ject* when I add, that it is quite within 
the bounds of easy practicability, that the 
Clergy of our Church, uud the priesthood 
of theirs, should harmoniously co-operate 
for the preservation of good moials, good 
order} and public tranquillity, within their 
common neighbourhood. Let me not, 
however, be misunderstood. Ours is a 
substantive religion ; and I do by no means 
reponimend, that we should, in any degree, 
compromise or compliment away our prin- 
ciples or our belief. We ought, on all 
fitting occasions, manfully to assert, and 
fearlessly defend, that faith, which, we are 
persuaded, is the faith of the true Catholic 
and ApostoJidM&hurch ; the same privilege, 
we ought, on the principles, I will not say, 
of toleration, but of Christian liberty, to 
allow our brethren of the Church of Koine; 
and, while we thus honestly agree to differ, 
we should, with all charity, endeavour to 
maintain unity of spirit, in the bond of 
peace.” P. 4^. 

The two important subjects of 
residence, and allowable clerical re- 
creations , occupy the conclusion of 
the Charge. In his observations on 
the latter of these the Bishop enters 
somewhat into Retail ; we subjoin the 
pi inciplc on w hich these observations 
have been made and acted upon by 
bis Lordship, and whereby, as occa- 
sion may require, they may be mo- 
dified, 

“ Christianity is a Religion not only of 
peace, but of joy ; and a faithful minister 
of Christ, ought to be the happiest and the 
most cheerful of human beings. He is not 
precluded, he ought not to preclude him- 
self, from indulging at proper seasons, an 
innocent gaiety of heart : and by shewing 
himself at home and at ease in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, he may and ought to 
recommend religion to the adoption ofhis 
fellow- men. Nor is he circumscribed in the 
choice of safe and even profitable ttanukv 
incnts* The delights of social Intercourse, 
the creative wonders of the pencil, the 
moral inspiration of the poet, and that 
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voice of melody which transports the spirit 
from the visible to the invisiblcworld,— • 
these are all within his range ; and these 
may all he made subservient to the highest 
duties of his calling. ” P. 53. 

This last sentence brings forcibly 
to our niyid a little work entitled, 
“ Amusements of Clergymen 
which should never be absent from 
the library of a young Clergyman : 
it was publ^hed under a fictitious 
character, as having been found 
among the posthumous papers of 
Dr. Frampton, and purports to be a 
conversation between him and the 
great Dean Stillingfieet, but was 
really the production of the ready 
and pleasing pen of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Gilpin ; and with the recom- 
mendation of this we beg to take our 
leave of his Lordship, heartily con- 
gratulating the Diocese of Limerick, 
and the Irish Church, on the acces- 
sion of a Prelate, front <|lliose native 
attachment, from whose piety, acti- 
vity, judgment, and approved learn- 
ing, so much benefit may justly be 
anticipated. 

A Letter to the Rev . E . T. M. Phii- 
lipps, Rector of Hot hern ; and to 
the Rev . J. Babington , Rector of 
Comngton, and Vicar of Roth - 
ley , on the Steps recently taken 
by them towards Establishing a 
Bible Association , in the Parish 
of Whitwick . By the Rev . F. 
Merewether,M.A. Vicar of Whit- 
wick. To which is annexed, an 
Appendix , Containing a Previous 
Correspondence with Mr. Phii- 
lipps on the same Subject. 8vo. 
Pp. 18. Combe, Leicester. 1823. 

A Reply to a Letter from the Rev • 
F. Mereweiher. By E . T. M. 
Phiilipps , M.A. With an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. Pp. 24. Buck, 
Loughborough. 1823. 

We have endeavoured to divest our- 
selves of all undue partiality in the 
perusal of this correspondence ; but 

* a Xhree Dialogues on the Amuse- 
ments of Clergy men.” Cadell & Davies, 
1797 . 

Remembrancer, No, 


we have risen but with one im- 
pression on our minds, that of uw 
feigned surprise, that a Clergyman, 
from his attachment to any Society, 
however Strong its supposed claims 
m£y be, should be led, in further- 
ance of its views, to break through 
the common usage of his Church, 
enter the parish of another Clergy- 
man, canvass his flock from house 
to house, and strive to win their 
consent and support for his own 
favourite Society in direct opposi- 
tion to the avowed opinions and 
wishes of their lawful pastor. That 
this statement is not overcharged, 
the two following letters from the 
two parties, given in an Appendix to 
the Correspondence, will abundantly 
testify; "and will at the same time 
put our readers in full possession of 
the question at issue. 

u 1 Cole Orion Rectory, 
u ‘ Nov . 19 , 1319 . 

u 1 Rev. Sir, 

ft ‘ Having heard yesterday from one of 
my parishioners at Whitwick that you had 
lately been there inquiring into the wants 
of the population of that parish, as to Bi- 
bles ; I beg to inform you, that 1 have a 
large stock of Bibles, as well as other 
books, to distribute generally throughout 
that parish, wherever I see reason to hope 
they will be made a proper use of; which 
appears to me all that is wanted: being 
quite satisfied that an indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures without any 
previous knowledge of the disposition of 
the receiver, is unadvisable : a conclusion 
which recent events amply justify *. 

41 * I am, 

“ ‘ Rev. Sir, 

“ * Your obedient Servant, 

“ * Francis Merewether, 
Vicar of Whitwick.' ** * 

MerewetheVs Letter. P, 14. 

“ Hathem, Nov. 26 , 1819. 

€i Rev. Sir, 

“ l received your letter oh Monday 
last, and must beg that you will excuse my 
not having returned an eafUet answer. 
With respect to my having made inquiries 
at Whitwick, in reference to the want of 

“ * I alluded to a fact (which I fear at 
the time was too well authenticated)of the 
manner in which Bibles had been treated 
during the progress of infidel and seditious 
principles then unhappily prevalent/' 

4 1 
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Bibles, I beg leave to inform yon that I 
have made no, personal inquiries into the 
wants of any family of that place. When 
the Brandi Bible Society was form eel at 
Though borongfi in August last, one of the 
laws passed on that occasion (and the l$ws 
adopted were precisely those recommend- 
ed by the Parent Society for the govern* 
tuent of all its branches,) directed the 
Committee to associate with themselves 
persons favourable to the objects of the 
Society iti any of the neighbouring places p' 
and to depute one or two of their mem- 
bers to co-operate with these persons in 
the formation of Bible Associations in 
those pari tdies, for the double object of 
supplying those persons with the Scrip- 
tures, who wished to obtain them by paying 
a penny per week, in order to purchase 
them at a reduced rate, (a far more desir- 
able mode of disseminating the Scriptures, 
as we conceive, than by any gratyitous die* 
tribution of them, however judiciously 
conducted) and of tarnishing ultimately 
some increase to the funds of the Parent 
Society for the promotion of its foreign 
objects. In consequence of this direction, 
given at the public meeting to the Com- 
mittee, I was deputed as a member of the 
Committee, in connection with Mr. Church- 
hill of Sfacepshead, who has some personal 
friends at VVhitwrck, to make enquiries at 
* to the practicability of effecting these ob- 
jects in tlrat place. Ami all my visits to 
Whitwick haste been itiade simply for this 
object, and in consequence of the comrnis- 
aion entrusted to me by the Committee, 
a * I reman, 

“ 4 Ret. Sir, 

** 1 Your's &c. &c. 
u * E. T. M. Phillipps/ 1 * 
Phillippis Lottery p. 15. 

The case* however, is not yet 
wholly before our readers; for so 
deeply did Mr* Phillips feel the 
paramount obligation, that be was 
udder* to go whithersoever the 
Committee of the branch Bible So- 
ciety at Loughborough should be 
pleased to send him, that he repeats 
liis visit tq the parish of WhitwLck, 
aad in company, we regref; to add, 
with another Clergyman of our 
Cimreh* Finding, therefore, his 
wishes and remonstrances to be of 
no avail, and * unwilling to hazard 
ant diked! collision with any con* 
tenmg ytcfb of his parishioners," 
M^Me*£Wcther came at length, as 
it would appear, to the painful reso- 


lution of laying his case before the 
public; to his letter Mr. Phillips 
has replied ; and the public are now 
to be the judges between the two 
parties. r 

We hhve been led to notice this 
correspondence, from a wish to im- 
press our readers with the convic- 
tion, that a Society which can exert 
so imperious an influence over its 
advocates, ought still to 6e most rigo- 
rously scrutinized and watched by 
every friend of the Established 
Church. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider somewhat largely the argu- 
ments by which Mr. Phillipps de- 
fends a visit which he acknowledges 
to have made, but denies to deserve 
the title of an aggression or inter- 
ference with the pastoral rights of a 
brother Clergyman, 

4t What, in plain and simple terms,'* he 
asks, #< is the iimuure which we have pursued? 
We have emf®hmred to explain to some 
of the people df Whitwtck, and of Timing* 
•tone, the nature of the Bible Society, and 
the double object for which it has been 
instituted, viz. to supply the population of 
this country with copies of the Word of 
God, and to circulate it throughout the 
world. We have offered to them the ad- 
vantages which the Society proposes to 
confer on all j and we have sought for the 
Society such assistance as might be ob- 
tained for the prosecution of hs general 
object. Now, what is there in this propo- 
sition tending to a breach of religious 
peace? What strife 'can arise out of it, 
unless you quarrel with us tat the proposal 
we have made, or with auy of your pa- 
rishioners for acceding to ft?" PkiL 
Hpps's Reply, P. 5. 

The question surely foe tbe con- 
sideration of MrioPhiUips should 
hayc been, whether the steps that he 
was taking were calculated in them- 
selves^ or likely from what had 
transpired of Mr. M ere wether's sen- 
t intents, to give offence! If they 
Were, was he justified In hurting the 
feelings of his brother? And far 
what ? for a Society which Mr. Phil- 
lip with all bis zealmust allow to be 
of very questionable importance, for 
it has beeu and is daily questioned 
by men as pious and as wise as him- 
self. 
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Was there any want of biblcs at 
Whitwick, or was their pastor slum- 
bering at his post ? 

“ p« the contrary (vre quote Mr* 
Pkillipps'n own words,) “ we acknowledged 
your activity. In fact, we did not expect 
to find numerous applicants for Bibles, 
tliough we knew we should have some ; 
but we thought it right , and still think it 
right, to collect from every quarter all the 
help we can, ip support of au object of 
such immense importance to the whole 
human race, as the universal dissemination 
of the Word of God." Phillipps'i Reply, 
P.5. 

As we shall have to revert to this 
acknowledgment of Mr. Mere we- 
ther’s activity, we shall content our- 
selves with repeating the remark, 
that that opinion should indeed be 
most rigorously sifted, which can 
thus imperiously influence a man's 
conduct. But, 

“ How," continues Mr. %illipps, “ can 
W e be said to invade your rights, or to in- 
terfere with your appointed work, when 
we solicit contributions for promoting the 
general object of the Bible Society, — un- 
less you maintain that the Minister of the 
Church of England has a right to control 
the charitable disbursements of his parish- 
ioners, —a right to say when they may con- 
tribute to any benevolent object, and when 
they may not, — a right, hi fact, incompa- 
tible with the free and spontaneous exer- 
cise of charity ?” Phillipps’s Reply, P. 6. 

This is one of those passages 
which has not less surprised than 
pained us : but this is only ano- 
ther instance added to many others, 
of the errors and inconsistencies 
into which men , fall, when they 
chalk out some favourite line of 
duty for themselves, and then 
make its obligations paramount to 
every other. We pass by the in- 
condusiveness of the argument, in 
which Mr. Phillips reasons from 
what is allowable in one kind of 
charity, to a similar allowance in a 
charity altogether different ; and 
argues, 1 because a layman may con- 
sult and acton bis own judgment in 
t(ie distribution of his private alms, 
that therefore he stands in no need 
of his pastor’s advice and experi- 
ence iu a case purely religious, in- 


volving a great religious question, 
and standing distinct from other 
modes of charity. * 

The time was (and We hope is 
no^ yet altogether gone by) when 
the faithful pastor moved 'among 
his flock as their temporal friend, 
no less than their duly appointed 
spiritual father. To him they had 
recourse in all their exigencies, ever 
anxious to have the benefit of his 
advice, and the meed of his appro- 
bation. They kn)?w not the voice of 
a stranger. Now we would simply 
put this question to Mr. PhilHpps — 
was his visit to the parish of Whit- 
wick likely to increase or diminish 
Mr. Merewetber’s influence among 
his parishioners ? The object of this 
visit was clearly to obtain sup- 
porters to the Bible Society, from 
among persons, who hitherto had 
not supported it : there must have 
been some reason for their not 
having done so : it could not 
be ignorance of its existence, for 
pains enough have been taken to 
make the Society known in every , 
corner of the land : may we not then 
fairly infer that they were influen- 
ced by the known opinion of their 
pastor, and their daily experience, 
that whenever there was a sincere 
desire expressed on the part of any 
of the poor to have Bibles, Bibles 
were immediately supplied? Could 
Mr. Phillipps then advance a single 
step in the parish of Whitwick With- 
out having to combat the opinions 
of the legal pastor ? Wherev^r hc 
succeeded, there would surely be 
an immediate diminution, in the case 
of the individual so won, of the re- 
spect hitherto entertained four . the 
judgment of his pastor. lliti* the 
link which should be held indis- 
soluble between the 
his flock would * be endangered ; 
and the pastor’s general influence 
weakened ; and by whomr md for 
whatt by a clergyman of the same 
church; and for the chance of ob- 
taining a few more supporters to a 
Society, that may neither, be so ne- 
cessary nor so beneficial, as its 
4 I 2 
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admirers so confidently assert. * For 
a questionable good a real evil is 
incurred ! How, much more just* is 
t$ie view which, in this respect, Mr. 
Merewether has taken of the duty 
of one clergyman to another? We 
wish that Mr. Phillipps would give it 
another calm and patient considera- 
tion. 

u I think you must be aware that I am 
a supporter of the designs of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and 
I have, perhaps, been as much concerned 
in assisting the objects of that Institution, 
as you have been in extending the influence 
of the Bible Society. Yet 1 can most 
directly and positively assure you, that if 
the success of that Society's exertions, to 
which t am thus friendly, depended in a 
greater or (ess degree on my influencing 
your parishioners by any direct application 
to them without your previous knowledge 
and concurrence, or (to bring the case in 
closer analogy, as far as respects Mr. Phil- 
lipps,) in opposition to your dissent pre- 
viously expressed ; the last thing I should 
think of would be to gain such an advan- 
tage (be the degree of it what it might) at 
such an expence : at the expence, I mean, 
of interfering in a religious measure 
amongst your parishioners either without 
your knowledge, or against your consent. 

fact is, our Church Society knows of 
110 such interference in apy way j as it 
ItSves evCiy tiling local, where as a Church 
of Inland Society, i; readily determines 
itonght to be left; to the discretion, and 
inthehands, of the Parochial Clergy. But 
l am putting an hypothetical case, for the 
sqk^pf applying the golden rule already 
referred to, 1 am putting it for the sake 
or saying to you, that even supposing there 
werd nothing in the spirit of our Society 
to fOrbid It, I with my views would not 
hlrie #ne to you, what you with your's 
have dohe to me, l should have said at 
anneal thi$ attempt must be given up. 1 
wifl, be po J^rty in offending the profes- 
sional feelings, or violating what must be 
presumed la be the reflecting discretion of 
Mt* Phillfppfc or Mr. Babingtou. If there 
is 1 any in the parochial arrange- 

ment olour Church, this is a point at which 
wexMMt stand.. If any great advantage 
appear^ to haforegoue in consequence, let 
u^Jjpveit to the high disposal of that 
Power, who can, by his own instruments, 
bring about life own will ; and in whose 
Revealed Word it is plainly declared, He 
** isnot the author of confusion, hut of 


peace*.” Let us not “ do evil, that good 
may come f.’ 

“ Such, I can assure you, would be my 
feeling and conduct, if there were nothing 
in the character of the Society whose in- 
terests I espouse to forbid an interference 
of the nature of your's ; and with such 
impressions you cannot wonder at the light 
in which I view your conduct, or the man- 
ner in which I think proper to take notice 
of it. The truth is, as I view it, there is 
no seeing the end of this system of inter- 
ference : there is no anticipating the lengths 
to which it may go. If I am to be exposed 
to your visitatorial power in this instance, 
and acquiesce in it: I cannot tell what 
may be the next object, to which your 
* paramount sense of obligation' (as you 
perhaps would call it,) may expose me. 
There are, indeed, provisions in our Ca- 
nons which prevent your entering my pul- 
pit without restriction ; yet in many other 
ways besides this, you might interrupt 
what I look upon as my proper functions, 
if you have had no scruples in what you 
have lately done. Neither can I look for- 
ward but with unaffected feelings of dis- 
may to the general effect which this system, 
if extended, may produce on the Church 
of England at large. Amongst many dan- 
gers to which no one with their eyes open 
can deny that the Church is at present ex- 
posed, I am sincere when I say, that I know 
of few more ominous than those arising out 
of this system. So it has been felt by 
others, so it has been described. AVhere 
circumstances have prevented any further 
notice, it has been felt. In my situation, 
there are considerations that prevail witlr 
me, not to confine my feelings to my own 
breast: and these^ara such, as I believe 
every Minister of the Church of England, 
heartily attached to its interests would, 
under the same circumstances, share with 
tne." Merewether' 8 Letter , p. 9. 

Mr. Phillipps labours much in his 
reply to this plagi, and candid, 
and, as we think, churchman-like 
statement. He considers the strict 
notions of ecclesiastical discipline, 
implied in the preceding extract, 
to be wholly Mr. MerewetheVs 
own : and asks, where is the 
precise and legal enactment which 
forbids his going out of his own 
bounds into the parish of another, 
for the furtherance of an object stich 
as the Bible Society ? Alas 1 the 

* l Cor. xiv. 38. 


t Rom. iii. 8. 
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time, when a Clergyman looks to find 
his restraint only in the letter of the 
law, not in the spirit of its provi- 
sions ! 

“ You commit, I apprehend, in your 
judgment of the case, two mistakes. You 
seem to argtie, as though you conceived 
parochial appointments to be designed to 
exclude all other operations, of a religious 
nature, within the parish, but those which 
emanate from the appointed minister.’'— 
Pkillipp’s Reply , P. 10. 

And from whom, we would ask, 
can operations of a religious nature, 
emanate so properly ? 

u Whatever impression may now be en- 
tertained on the subject by some amongst 
us, it can scarcely be contended, that the 
original design of the parochial arrange- 
ments of our Church was thus exclusive, 
but rather, if the expression may be allow- 
ed, conservative/' ( Ibid ) 

conservative, generally or particu- 
larly ; if generally, then wherefore 
does Mr. Phillipps, as a member of 
the Church, attempt to introduce a 
notion, against which the appointed 
pastor is endeavouring to guard his 
flock? if only particularly, it is 
clear, from the case before us, to 
what narrow limits his power would 
gradually be reduced. 

Mr. Phillipps proceeds, however, 
to draw a distinction between the 
terms religious and ministerial, which 
he conceives to be of great weight ill 
the argument. * » 

li Every act, which is properly ministe- 
rial, is a religious act, and prescribed to us 
by law ; but there are a multitude of religi- 
ous acts, which are not so prescribed to us, 
and which, therefore, are not ministerial. 
They may all well camport with our cha- 
racter as Ministers, but they are not ex- 
clusively ministerial ; and in the perform- 
ance of them we are left, as other men, 
to the exercise of our own discretion. It 
is in the qxercise of this discretion, that 
we have engaged in the work of which you 
complain, but not as Ministers. The work 
did not require any official qualification, 
a layman being equally capable of per- 
forming it. it is this mistake, I conceive, 
which leads yoq to assign exclusively to 
the Clergyman every religious work, which 
might be prosecuted in his parish, so that 
nothing of that kind mn*t done, which 
does not originate with him, and obtain his 
fiat.* Ibid 


Now, allowing all this to be very 
just: allowing that a number of 
go6d and excellent lstymen may ori- 
ginate and set on foot* some, truly 
excellent and religious measure, 
without the privity of their minister, 
a tiring very unlikely indeed to 
happen, for the Clergy of our 
Church, to their praise he it spo- 
ken, are never backward in any work 
of love ; yet what has all this to do 
with the case under consideration? 
We are not drawing the exact limits 
between lay freedom and clerical su- 
perintendence, though we confess 
for ourselves, that we see no harm in 
the laity looking up a little to their 
Clergy in most matters ; but simply, 
whether. one clergyman can he said 
to act kindly or ecclesiastically by 
another who goes into his parish 
and labours to induce his flock to 
support a measure condemned by 
their own minister? This is the 
question ; and we think that there 
can be but little doubt how it should 
be answered. 

Our readers will recollect in the 
commencement of our remarks, an 
acknowledgment from Mr. Phil- 
lipps, that “ he did not expect to 
fiud numerous applicants for Bi- 
bles, though he knew that lie should 
have some," We are now to learn 
who these are. Mr. Merewether, 
as appears from his Letter, had 
made the following objection, among 
other grounds, to the British ana 
Foreign Bible Society. 

a Because as far as respects the imme- 
diate wants of my own parish, I already 
belong to a Society*, from which I 
am enabled to obtain Bibles and Testa- 
ments for distribution to any extent; from 
whence I believe it is well known in the 
parish that both I and my Curate have cir- 
culated Bibles and Testaments very exten- 
sively, either gratuitously! or at % very 
low price, far below those you have men- 
tioned ; and ftrom whence I declare 
MYSELF NOW HEADY TO SUPPLY ANY 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES THROUGHOUT THE 
WHOLE PARISH THAT WILL PROVE TO 
ME THEY ARE IN WANT OP THEM, AND 
CyVE ME REASOASLB GROUND FOR StfP- 

* ** The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge.” 
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post kg that they witL make a pro- and stopping up every access to the 
per use of' them*** Merewether** Let* fountain of divine knowledge s else. 


ter, p. 4. • 

Now all this we should have 
thought right and satisfactory : t here 
is no charm in the Bible itself : its 
only charm is in the right use of its 
contents ; and to give a Bible where 
we have every reason to think that 
it could not be read through igno- 
rance, or would be thrown aside 
from indifference, or made probubly 
a much worse use of, is really like 
u throwing pearls before swine.*’ 
But let us hear Mr. Phillipps ; 

u Indeed so tar do you carry this view, 
(of a Pastor's superintending influence) 
that you even assign him the office of deter- 
mining (as far as bis own lufluenge can af- 
fect that point) by whom the word of God 
•ball be perused, and by whom not, within 
bis parish* For you limit the supply, 
which you propose to furnish, to those who 
4 will prove to you that they are in want of 
them, and give you reasonable ground for 
supposing that they will make a proper 
use of them/ This, however, is not the 
only evil involved in your proposition — , 
Whilst yon assign to the Parochial Minis- 
ter a power with which the Church has 
not invested him, you ascribe to him also 
the power of searching the hearts and c6n* 
sciences of men ; for how can he ascertain 
when men will make a proper ose of the 
Bible, unless be can determine the state 
of every individual mind ? I grieve to read 
such a sentiment from the pen of a Pro- 
testant Minister, of the reformed Church 
of England. It might have been highly 
applauded three hundred years ago, but 
will not find many supporters in our conn* 
try in the nineteenth century. But I forbear 
to press this point.” Phillip #*' a Reply, 
p. XI. 

Mr. Phillipps may indeed well 
forbear to press the point any far- 
ther; who would have supposed 
that Ms» Meriwether* instead of be- 
ing most actively employed as he 
is, and as becomes a Protestant mi- . 
Ulster, in the religious education of 
youth, and the providing for the 
poor of the parish, as they are fitted 
to us$ them, Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and Tfoefyoh every question of doc- 
trim thrty in th&ir own mother 
tongue, was* any other on the con- 
trary, but a down-right Papist, who 
was for sealing up the Book of Life, 


in what way this declamation of Mr. 
Phillipps, can apply to Mr. Meri- 
wether, we are at a loss to conceive : 
wherever a Bible is really wanted, 
Mr. Merewether express his readi- 
ness to give it ; where he finds ig- 
norance, he would first instruct ; 
where hardened immorality, he 
would admonish and awiken ; where 
ability to read, and a desire, how- 
ever faint, to have the Book of Life, 
does Mr. Phillipps mean to insinu- 
ate that Mr. Merewether would 
withhold the Scriptures ? or does 
Mr. Phillips really mean to contend 
for an indiscriminate distribution of 
them ? 

Mr. Phillipps concludes his Reply 
with subjoining six reasons for his 
support of the Bible Society: on 
these we shall simply remark- — that 

In the first , he would seem to 
imply, that the object, which the 
Bible Society has only, in common 
with other religious Societies, is ex- 
clusively its own. 

In the second he argues incon~ 
clusively and erroneously; incon- 
clusively in reasoning from the dis- 
tribution of the pure Word of God 
to the incorrect versions of that 
Word put forth by the Bible Society ; 
and erroneously, because the distri- 
bution of the Word is not “ the very 
means/ 1 to the exclusion of others, 
“ appointed by our Lord for the ma- 
nifestation of himself to the world, 
and the edification of his people in 
the knowledge of him.** M Faith 
cometh by hewing? and hearing by 
the Word of God; but how shall 
they hear without a preacher t" 
** Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?' ** How cm f> except 
some man should guide me.' 9 

In the third , be repeats an asser- 
tion, which has been over tuid again 
disproved ; and charges the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
with an inefficiency, which more 
abundant means, and the exclusive 
support of churchmen would, from 
the first, have prevented. 

In the/ourthf he again challenges 
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for the Bible Society, a title, which 
is strictly applicable to other So- 
cieties. "There must ever be an 
infinite distance between the noblest 
effusions of human piety and learn* 
ing, and the Holy Scriptures of 
God : but*sure1y a Society does not 
cease to be Protestant, because it 
enables its members to furnish them* 
selves at their own option with 
wholesome Expositions of doctrine 
and practice, in addition to the pure 
and unadulterated Word of God : the 
rock of Protestantism is the free 
distribution of the Scriptures, pure, 
and in a language which the people 
understand. Auy Member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge may be furnished 
clusiqely with Bibles ; or he may, at 
the same time, have Prayer Books, 
and other works of human compo- 
sitiou : but this is optional with the 
applicant. The Protestant character 
of the Society remains inviolate. 

In the fifth he argues as if the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge distributed only the Ar- 
ticks and Liturgy of our Church ; 
else his argument Comes to nothing. 
But if, as is the case, the Society 
distributes with these the Scrip* 
tures, then have the people ample 
power of bringing the Articles and 
Liturgy Of the Church to the test of 
Scripture* * ■» 

In the last he eulogises the Bible 
Society for its not involving in itg 
principle , in its object , or proceed - 
ings t any distinctive peculiarity of 
any one denomination of Christians, 
but only what belongs to our com - 
man Christianity. 

What that common point may 
be, on which, as on equal ground, 
persons of every denomination are 
to meet, we are at a loss to ima- 
gine:; but when we know how 
many deductions must be mack 
before this nethermost point be 
reached, we have little hesitation in 
saying, 'thstt vriiat remains can have, 
but little iu common with the Reve- 
lation of the Jesus Christ* 

We have uow discharged a pain* 


ful duty; for it is ever painful to 
have to express our disapprobation 
of \he conduct of d ejergyman of 
our Church. To her doctrines and 
discipline we are devoutly attached, 
and we dread every approach to 
pollute the one, or to weaken and 
break through the ottkr. If there 
be one feature in our ecclesiastical 
discipline, more striking than 
another* it is that division and 
subdivision of spiritual labour, 
whereby each Minister has his al- 
lotted portion, and the whole vine- 
yard is thus duly tilled. A Dis- 
senter may object to this arrange- 
ment, and disregard it ; but a Mi- 
nister of our Church is, on every 
account ‘bound to respeejt it. No 
consideration can warrant his in- 
terference in the allotted province 
of another, in any way which may 
tend to weaken his spiritual in- 
fluence among his flock. In the 
present instance, the interference ef 
Mr. Phillipps was the more repre- 
hensible, from the circumstance, 
that the Bible Society has already 
been the bone of contention to 
many Parishes, between their Pas- 
tors, and themselves. Much di- 
vision of opinion has prevailed 
among men of equal wisdom and 
piety. In the parish of Whitwick, 
there was plainly no real want what- 
ever of Bibles; and the opinion of 
Mr, Merewether was known to be 
decidedly adverse to the Bible 
ciety; and yet so paramount to all 
these considerations in the opinion 
of Mr. Phillipps, was the commission 
entrusted to him by the Committee 
of the Loughborough Branch Bible 
Society, that be hesitated not a mo- 
ment to render an implicit obedience 
to their directions. " Whether, asks 
Mr* Merewether, is of most weight, 
the direction of a self-appointed 
Committee of a self-appointed So- 
ciety, or the spirit and provisions of 
our Church r or the preservation, 
we would add, in all its integrity, 
agreeably to thofe provisions of the 
pastoral influence of an active and 
conscientious Clergyman* 
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A Country Parson's Third Offering 

to his Mother Church ; in Nine 

Pastoral fkl'mons. pp. 194. Vfmo. 

4 St Riviogtons. 1823. 

t 

Thb subjects of these Sermons are 
highly important, as will be seen 
from the following summary of 
contents* 

I. David. — If. Man's Unrighteousness 
and Righteousness. — III. Conviction of 
$in not Holiness, but its Fonndation. — 
IV. Faith to be preached, and Works too. 
—V. Free Grace, and Right to reward, 
both tine. — VI. Peter. — VII. Prayer, — 
VIII. New Birth, and New Lift*.— IX. 
Confirmation. 

These subjects are treated with 
much fojgce and plainness, and often 
with ability ; and throughout the 
volume an earnestness prevails 
which bears ample testimony to the 
zeal of its unknown author.. There 
is however an occasional want of 
precision iti the matter of the Ser- 
mons, and of polish and accuracy 
in the style which detracts much, 
from their merits as compositions. 
We do not wish to be unnecessarily 
harsh, or over-fastidious in our cri- 
ticisms. We have no doubt that 
these Sermons were heard with great 
benefit by the congregation for 
whose use they were written and 
preached ; but there is a great dif. 
ference between preaching and pub- 
lishing, a difference which we could 
wish to instil into the ear of many 
a modern author, before he com- 
mits himself and his character to the 
press. Nescit vox missa revert t. 

The warmth of delivery will often 
enable the preacher to carry off de- 
fects that ore instantly detected by 
the less impassioned reader. There 
is moreover a respect due to the 
public, of which an author should 
never lose sight A very little care 
in the present instance would have 
freed these Sermons from the blots 
which now disfigure them, without 
any loss of that strength, and spirit, 
and warmth of feeling, which per- 
vade and animate them. Besides, 
these Sermons are an offering by 


there author to his Mother Church ; 
and the Church of England, with all 
th£ partiality which, as a mother, 
she may be supposed to have for 
the offerings of her children, is mbst 
jealous of the slightest deviation 
from the decency of outward form, 
and will not readily dispense with 
this, even where more essentials are 
secured. 

We trust that what We have said 
will induce the author to bestow 
more care and study on his future 
labours. They will well deserve this, 
if they contain passages of equal 
merit with the following. 

The author is combating the 
practice of a certain class of Chris- 
tians, who are for ever dwelling on 
the corruption of our nature. # 

4< To 4 all,' and to all, without a differ - 
ence , and to all, at every season, and al- 
most (to) the shutting out of every other 
spiritual counsel, they press home the re- 
membrance of their hopeless corruption; 
I mean hopeless, in as far as never to be 
made head against . 

44 But let ns look narrowly into the 
question. Are there not some, are there 
not many, I would ask yourselves, with 
hearts now really weaned from love of 
sin ; holding no willing fellowship with it, 
more or less ? Men inwardly fearing God, 
and keeping his commandments? 4 Righ- 
teous men,’ (I am using the Bible's own 
words,) * needing no repetitanre that is, 
no entire change of spirit; which they 
would do, if they; wVre still under domi- 
nion of sin? Men, who, in respect of 
spiritual advaucement, therefore, and spi- 
ritual safety, as far surpass the 4 multitude 
that do evil,’ as light does darkness ; nay, 
who are not less unlike their former selves , 
than a sound and healthy manhood is to a 
feeble and diseased cfiildhood ? Have not 
the Scriptures expressly said s o? Let 
the argument stand or fall by that single 
question. 

44 But let us hear the voice* of sound 
reason and experience too. We affirmed, 
that to deny this was to make the heart 
of tbe righteous sad, whom God would not 
have sad. And I put it to your own con- 
sciences, my Christian friends, if it be not 
so. 

44 I am myself verily* persuaded, that 
there are some tn every congregation, 
God make them more day by day, who 
have renounced the hidden things of dark- 
ness! and are 'seeking first the kingdom of 
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God and his righteousness.’ What then, if 
their ministers, who have had the privilege 
of witnessing their advancement in a things 
'holy, and lovely, and of good report/ 
who have not ceased exhorting them to 
flet, from ( the ) wildfires of the world’s 
unholy practice, to the true beacon of 
Christ’s perfect example ; thus 1 building 
up/ if God w oidd permit, 4 a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works / — what if they 
should now torn round, and declare that, 
after all tlu ir watchfulness and prayer, all 
their warfare with the enemies of their 
salvation, 4 the devil, the world, and the 
flesh/ they had not only not done any 
thing worthy of heaven, which would he a 
most true confession, but had really done 
nothing at all towards subduing their cor- 
ruptions : — would it not be as a blight and 
a canker upon the improving spirit ? 

44 We have all of us seen the -Sabbath- 
breaker come to call that day 4 a delight, 
honourable, holy unto the Lord touched, 
as we* believe, by 4 the wisdom which is 
from above/ vouchsafed through the mi- 
nistry of the word. From the tongue, 
whose utterance was of all unholiuess and 
cursing, we have all heard, and rejoiced to 
hear, the voice of prayer and thanksgiving 
with them, that keep holiday.* We have 
known the hidden things of deceitfulness 
and dishonesty renounced, for the open- 
ness of fair, and manly, and Christian' 
doings. We have been witnesees of the 
first entrance into hearts, till then shut 
against them, of holy resolutions; of their 
growth there, and final mastery; and in 
others yet, from which they had been 
long estranged, of their renewal. Nor do 
I know, I am sure, for what other greater 
end Sabbaths have been kept holy by us, 
or the word of the S<*ip Vires preached, or 
prayer and praise gone up on high to the 
throne of God, through Christ the Saviour’s 
mediation. 

44 But would we have Christian men 
boast of their holiness therefore ; or are 
such ready to boast themselves ? No — let 
me veuturc to say, blth for them and for 
us, very far otherwise. I am sure they 
whom I speak of would shrink from the 
very thought. And if theie be any, wbo 
are not only true believers in heart, but 
sound men in head loo, men thoroughly 
grouhded in the Scriptures ; they would 
answer to the double charge of sinfulness 
and presumptuous boasting, in such man- 
ner, that none could answer again. Tell 
them they are sinners ; (remember I am 
speakihg of reek Christians ;) from the 
bottom of their souls they know it. They 
have proofs of it stronger than any we can 
bring, who ere tMk accusers. &uch did , 
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their mothers conceive them, they confess. 
And this their inheritance of evil, they 
confess still more sormwfuHy, they have 
put*out upon usury, and* enlarged many* 
fold. And even now they idi willingly do, 
and even to the last moment of "their 
dwelling in these earthly tabernacles, shall 
do much, which they ought not to have 
done, and leave undone much which they 
ought to have done ; so much as to con- 
strain them to forego all tiust m their own 
deservings, as the key to their soul’s deli- 
verance; and to cling with humble -thank- 
fulness to the mercies of the cross of 
Christ. Yet may it safely be their com- 
fort, on looking back at the ground they 
have passed, yea, and their joyful encou- 
ragement too, to see that towards the gates 
of the City of the Great Kino, their 
footsteps have been drawing nearer and 
nearer. By many of the besetting sins of 
days gone by, they fall no longer. And in 
many deeds of love, which thenvthey were 
dead to, they now delight. Not as though 
they were perfect, or had already 4 attain- 
ed unto the mark of their high calling in 
Christ not that such as this is Uicir confi- 
dence. Aim at it as they will, it is far 
above them ami beyond them. Still, 
therefore, they go on to work the works 
of him that sent them, whilst it is day. 
Still are occupied about their Father's bu- 
siness, till Faith be swallowed up in sight. 
Still arc * striving to -enter in at the strait 
gate, lest haply, icstmg where they are, 
they never go in at all.” I*. 51. 

Wc add with pleasure another 
passage out of the Sermon on 
Prayer. 

44 We said just now, and not untruly, 
wc thiuk, (‘ judge yc what we say/) that 
Prayer is not a thing of times and seasons, 
but of eveiy time and season ; a thing, like 
the life’s blood within us, as cpiiet, as con- 
stant, yea, and as necessary. Yet 4 times 
and seasons 9 are set apart for it* And 
more than that, there is a place, called by 
a name, which none other may take from 
it, or partake with it, The House of 
Prayer WC arc in it at this moment. 
Wherefore is this ? r Were our reasonings 
unsound, and does tins disprove them ? 
Truly, no* Thoughtful Christians have 
always knelt down, at 4 morning’ and 
4 night/ for example, — alone, and with 
their households. Thoughtful Christians 
have never failed to swell the voice of 
Sabbath prayers, with their fellows, in 
God’s temple. And, I am sure, it is a 
trial of faith to understand how any cau 
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be spiritually safe, by whom such things 
are * left undone.' 

“ The duty stands upon the very same 
gfomid, and is subject unto the very rfdine 
reason, as e$ery open, orderly act of reli- 
gion nnd that is neither more nor less 
than this, — our own weakness and wKivi- 
twso iu well doing. Were we all once 
firmly built, up 4 an holy temple unto the 
Lord,’ which we never shall he, nor can 
be : — neither to be shaken, nor to fill into 
decay, any more: — then churches might 
be suffered to fall into ruin, as far as our 
spiritual advancement was concerned : — 
the priest’s lips to cease from * keeping,' 
or delivering ‘ knowledge:’ — -Sabbaths be 
especially * Holy unto the Lord,’ no 
longer. And for this reason, because 
then every man’s home would be a church; 
eveiy man a minister of holy things; every 
day a Sabbath day. Hut, forasmuch as 
we are no far from being so built up, that 
we rcqmre«to be led and guided along the 
road to heaven j helps and way marks be- 
come needful ; times and seasons, outward 
acts, and visible ordinances ; and even 
with these, hurdly are we restrained from 
leaving it. Be it then, that prayer ought 
never to be silent in Christian hearts ; yet 
who does not feel that it surely would , 
unless it were, fed, and kept alive, and mi- 
nistered unto, by something beyond its 
general obligation; even by the work of 
its own fixed hour and place ; just as it is 
certain to take a familiar instance, that, 
were the Sabbath once foi gotten, and 
made * common and unclean.' God would 
soon be blotted out of mind, and bouIs 
cease to be saved. 

a This for ourselves. But then there 
are our brethren too, to whom we owe,*— 
it is a debt for which payment shall be 
strictly demanded,— the light of ‘ holy 
and religious living;’ being all of us, each 
in his own order, * lesser lights,’ under 
the great ohe of Jesus Christ himself, to 
bring them unto him : and woe be unto 
us, if we put our ‘ candle tinder a bushel,' 
which is the sui of unprofitableness ; or 
worse still, lift it on high, as a wildfire to 
tempt upon rocks and quicksands -the 
still deeper and deadlier Bin of misleading 
souls. 

M Wherefore, let no man catch at what 
we have said about Prayer being a quiet 
inward habit, as indulgent to a spirit of 
carelessness about the things of the spiri- 
tual world , — remembering this, that even 
were it a matter of the utmost , fullest cer- 
tainty even were it revealed unto him, 
in an express vision from the Lord, that he 
himself was too deeply rooted and ground- 
ed in goodness, ever to ‘ be removed 
even then he could not innocently forsake 


the assembling together for worship, as 
the manner of some i$ ; even then he could 
not bid the voice of prayer within his own 
household be still ; for how then should 
the less perfect than himself 4 see his good 
works, and glorify God?’ Much less fan 
he do so, when not only they, but he too, 
have need of every possible spiritual re- 
freshment and renewal. * 

44 Let us all therefore pray 4 with the 
spirit, and with the understanding,’ both; 
yet, not like the hypocrites, 4 to lie seen of 
men.’ Not like the heathen, thinking to 
be heard for our much speaking. Not so. 
The humble, and the few words of the 
4 pure in heart’ shall, as fiith doth, 4 re- 
move mountains whilst the many of vain 
glory, or superstition, shall prevail not a 
whit. Yea, seeing tli.it we have an inter- 
cessor, who 4 was, in all points, tempted, 
like as we are, yet without sin, let ns 
come boldly unto the throne of grace , that 
we may obtain mercy, and grace to help 
in the time of need.’ ' Let us ask, and it 
shall be given us ; seek, and we shall find ' 
knock, and it shall be opened unto us ; 

4 for if we, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to our children, how much more 
shall om Father, which is in Heaven, give 
good gifts unto them that ask him."’ 
P. 135. 

Thirteen Sermons on the History of 
the Old Testament , preached in 
the Parish Church of Bain ton, 
in the East - Riding of Yorkshire . 
By John Bell , D , D. Rector of 
that Parish . pp„ 158.4s Rivirtg- 
tou. 1823. 

Thro bjcct of Rr. ("J ohn) Bell in these 
Sermons, is to select out of the His- 
tory of the Old Testament, from the 
period of the creation, to the death 
of Joshua, some of its most promi- 
nent features ; to connect these to- 
gether, and draw 'from them such 
reflections, as might he applicable 
to tlie present stale of the Church, 
and the peculiar wants of his hear- 
ers. The design is good; but we 
regret to add, that its execution is 
not so happy. The style is singu- 
larly plain and unimpassioned, and 
rarely, if ever, rises with the sub- 
ject. The applications, however 
excellent in themselves, are loo 
abrupt, and unexpected ; and there 
is occasionally a bhtfit familiarity 
of manner, which does more credit 
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to the honesty, than to the taste and 
judgment of the preacher. 

In a few instances he has been be- 
trayed into erroneous interpretations. 
Thus in page 140, he paraphrases 
the well known words of Joshua, 
gt Choose^ ye this day whom ye 
will serve ; whether the gods which 
your fathers served , who were on 
the other side of the flood f &e. in 
this manner,^ “ You know what our 
ancestors got by practising iilola- 
try ; a flood of water came upon 
them and destroyed them.* 1 In 
page 66, he puts the words of the 
Evangelist, t( No man hath seep, 
God at any time,” into the mouth 
of the Baptist, considering the three 
following verses to be but a con- 
tinuation of the witness of the Bap- 
tist given in the 15th. How Doctor 
Bell could have been led into the 
former error, we are at a loss to 
conceive ; Bishop Patrick, who ap- 
appears to be his favourite com- 
mentator, is wholly guiltless of it. 
For the latter somewhat more may 
be said : it is thus slightly noticed 
by Pole in his Synopsis. 

Sunt ha?e verba, vel. 1. Bap- 
tists : vel potius. 2. Evangelista? ; 
ut patet K ex apt& connexione 
cum v. 14. plenus gratid , &c. et ex 
plenitudine ejus, &c. et cum v, 17, 
et 18. 2. Ex ips& sentential. Illi 

enim quos turn alloquebatur Bap- 
tista, Christi officiuift aut nihil aut 
perobscure cognoverunt, et nee- 
dum de plenitudine illius accepe- 
rant, ut diet posset, nos omnes ac - 
cepimus , dec.” 

That we mau not, however, by 
these remarks, leave too unfavour- 
able an impression of these Sermons 
on our readers, we giadiy subjoin 
these following just and forcible ap- 
plications : — - 

44 Dreams were in that age, one of the 
methods which God used to convey hi* 
intentions respecting any future events to 
his chosen servants. Jacob himself had 
been informed in a dream of God’s graci- 
ous designs tovferds him. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the dreams of Joseph 
should have made so strong an impres- 
sion on hU mind. Solomon, indeed, says 


that, 4 in the multitude of dreams and 
mauy words, there are also divers vani- 
ties*/ It is probable that in his days, 
met) exposed themselves, to difficulties tjjy 
relying upon the completion of their 
dreams, without any authority for it*; and 
to Ridicule, by publishing them to the 
world. His advice, therefore, is to *^feai* 
God/ Winch advice is full as applicable 
to the men of this generation, as it was to 
those who lived in Solomon's days. When 
we are satisfied with endeavouring to 
belter our condition in life by industry 
and fiugality; at the same time fearing 
God and keeping his commandments ; we 
may humbly hope for his blessing upon 
our endeavours. But when we give way 
to idle faneips, which may with great pro- 
priety be termed waking dreams, and 
please out selves with the good we should 
do, if we were rich, or noble, or learned, or 
powerful, we neglect the proper duties of 
our respective stations to foifcw shadows 
of our own creating: a conduct utterly un- 
worthy of a reasonable Being/’ P. 24. 

(i And yet, as alt Scripture is given for 
our instruction, let us consider whether 
some useful hints for our conduct may not 
be drawn from Pharaoh’s dreams. Hie 
first thing we may learn from them is the 
folly of letting our wishes keep pace^witli 
the increase of our possessions: as sup- 
posing that 4 to-morrow shall be as this 
day, and much more abundant t */ for it is 
evident from the case before us, that such 
vain wishes will probably end iu disap- 
pointment. But this is the least of the 
evil. We may not only have our hopes 
of abundance frnstiated; but by rioting 
in it while we have it, we may be so re- 
duced at last as to want even the neces- 
saries of life. If the seven years of plenty 
had all been prodigally consumed, the 
Egyptians and the neighbouring nations 
must have been destroyed in less than as 
many days of famine. Industry will pro- 
cure wealth, but itjnust be preserved by 
economy and frugality. If the labourer 
will go upon the principle that, because 
lie toils hard, he has a light to live as well 
as his means will enable him to do, and 
therefore spends hB substance from year 
to year, he can have no prospect before 
him in old age but a work-house, a place 
which all, when years come upon them, 
seem to have a dread of entering. Let those 
then, who now enjoy health and strength, 
* go (as Solomon advises) to tbe ant : let 
them consider her ways and be wisef/ As 

* Eccles. v. 7. 

t Isaiah Ivi. J2. 

} Proverbs vi. 6, 

4 K 2 
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she provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest for the 
ensuing winter ; so* let strong and healthy 
labourers work, <not only for their prebent 
support, bnt So Jay up something likewise 
for the winter of their days. There is al- 
ways a satisfaction in not being beholden 
to tpothcr for that, which Providence will 
enable a man, by industry and frugality, to 
provide for himself. Independence has 
not onlycomfort but dignity attached to 
it ; ami dignity of the highest nature, be- 
cause it arises fiom seif-exertion. Did I 
believe that the minds of the poor are by 
nature as different from those of the rich 
as their employment:, aie, I certainly 
should not address you in the manner that 
1 have now been doing. But 1 am so far 
from being of that opinion, that I have no 
doubt you ail understand what is meant, 
not only by the comfort , but the dignity of 
independence. Oheiish tins idea, and you 
will find if productive of the best fruits. It 
will render you industrious, sober, chaste, 
and peaceable. The labourer who is idle, 
drunken, unchaste, quarrelsome, can never 
know the blessing ot independence. His 
vices will keep him constantly dependant. 
Such a' man's life is little better thgn that of 
the beasts: what therefore can he expect, 
but Jike them to become subject to the 
wisdom and the powci of his fellow-crea- 
tures?” P. 45. 

“ The histories of Joseph, of David, of 
Job, and many others, were undoubtedly 
given to ir ankind as cucrouragcmenU to 
perseverance in well doing, under the 
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Church - Building Society, 

We arc happy in being able to add 
to the Report, which we gave in 
our last Number, of the proceed- 
ings of <( the Society for promoting 
the Enlargement anti Building of 
Churches and Chapels, the follow- 
ing Third Report of his Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed by virtue 
of an act of Parliament, intituled, 
“ An act for building and promoting 
the building of additional Churches 
in populous Parish es.'* 

'His Majesty’s Commissioners in their 
lust Report, set forth, that ten new churches 
And chapels had been completed, at the 
several places therein mentioned, and that 
the same were capable of accommodating 
four thousand and eighty-one pet sons in 
pews, and nine thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine poor persons in free seats ; and 
that six of such churches and chapels had 
been consecrated, and that divine service 


heaviest of God’s dispensations. The ways 
of religion, in all situations in life, will al- 
ways be found ways of comparative plea- 
santness; because, they who practise them 
are never without hope of happiness, if not 
in this world, yet certainly in the next. 
There is, indeed, no reason why every one 
who is in affliction, whether from sick- 
ness, distressed circumstancesjor whatever 
cause, should not hope, even here, to have 
it removed, provided they do every thing 
in their power towards it. For if they 
once fancy that they are unable to do any 
thing for themselves, and that therefore 
their fellow-creatures must do every tiling 
for them, they can scarcely expect to fare 
better in this world than, it is to be feared, 
those will m the next, who expect God’s 
grace to do every thing for them, and 
therefore, will not attempt to work out 
their own salvation. That the wicked have 
no cause for confidence in the day of pros- 
perity, the history of the world, from the 
fall of our first parents to the present time, 
abundantly proves. What the Psalmist* 
observed m Ins time, has been visible in all 
ages : u 1 myself have seen the ungodly 
in great power, and flout ishmg like a green 
hay tree : l went by, and lo ! he was gone ; 
I sought him, but Ins place could no where 
be found.” llis advice,, arising from this 
observation, we should all do well to fol- 
low. “ Keep innocency, and take heed to 
tiie thing that is right ; for that shall bring 
a man peace at the last.” P. 57. 

* Psalm xxxvii. 3(>, C>7, 38. 

REGISTER. 

was performed therein ; that thirty churches 
and c 1 ape/s were then building ; that plans 
had been approves by his Majesty's Com- 
missioners, for ten othci churches and cha- 
pels ; and that, as soon as tcndeis for the 
performance of the several works should be 
received, and selections made theiefroin, 
and the usual contracts and bonds formed 
upon them, the construction of the buildings 
would begin. t 

His Majesty's Commissioners also set 
forth, in the said Report, that plans for 
twenty. three other churches and chapels 
hud been laid before them, for their consi- 
deration ; and that, in addition to the num- 
hei of churches and chapels which they 
proposed to build, "according to their pre- 
ceding Report, they deemed it expedient, 
owing to the very peculiar circumstances 
attending the places, to build churches or 
chapels at 

Attekcliffe, in the county of York; 

Bishop Wearmothh, in the co. of Durham ; 

Greenwich* in the county of Kent ; 

High gate, in the county of Middlesex ; 

Sr. Andrew,' Bclboni, in the city of Lon- 
don, and county of Middl* bex 
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hoping that, by the strictest attention to 
economy, and by the measures which they 
had adopted For preventing any excess be- 
yond the estimates, in the. election of the 
churches and chapels wh’ch were then build- 
ing, they might be aide to defray, out of the 
present Parliamentary grunt, the expcncc of 
affording chuich accommodation at those 
places wheriyt was so much wanted. 

Fhs Majesty’s Commissioners have, since 
the last Repoit, proceeded in the execution 
of the important duties confided to them, 
with as much dispatch as the circumstances 
of the several biases would permit; during 
which time, chinches or chapels have been 
consecrated at the following places: 

In (he paiish of St. Martin, Birmingham; 

W a loot, ISuih ; 

it. . — Christchurch, in the coun- 
ty of Southampton ; 

* Sttpney, in the county of 

Middlesex ; 

— Bordfslf y, in the county 

H 'amuck ; 

„ Barnsley, in the county of 

YWi ; 

■ — Hawardfn, in the county 

of Flint ; 

" ■ — """ — St, Mary, Nottingham ; 

' — * ■ — Portsea, in the county of 

Southampton , 

in which divine service is performed. The 
churches or chapels already built, afford ac- 
commodation for seven thousand one hundred 
and sixteen persons in pews, and for fourteen 
thousand- three hundred and ninety-nine 
poor persons in free seals, by which it will 
appear, that the accommodation for tlm 
poor is full two-th rds of the entire number 
of sittings. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners beg leave 
further to report, that forty-four churches 
or chapels are building at the following 
places : 

Ashton-under-Lyire, jti the county of 
Lancaster ; 

■Atteiicliffe, in the co. of York ; 
£iu>iNr.ro v, m the oo. of Warwick; 

Bolton, in the co. of Lancaster ; 

St. Augustine, m the city of Bristol ; 
Chelsea, in the co. of Middlesex ; 

Chorlby, in the of Lancaster; 

Pudsey, in the co. of Yoik; 

Camberwell, in the co. of Surrey , 

B elver, in the co. of Derby ; 

Hackney, in the co. of Middlesex ; 
Kidderminster, in the co. of Worcester ; 
Norwood, 

Brixton, fin the co. of Sur- 

Kennington, C rcy ; 

Waterloo Road, J 
Keoent-st REEr, St. George's Hanover - 
square, in the co. of Middlesex ; 
Greenwich, m the co. of Kent ; 

Lmc ester, in # the co. of Leicester ; 

Tvld- bliy, in the co. of Lancaster; 
Quarry-will, ) 

W oodhouse, Jin the of York ; 
Meadow -lane, j 


Hoohton, in the co. of Lancaster ; 

WYNDHAM-PtACE, ) c . nr j j 
U« 6 B»M-,UCS, 

5>rAPrORD-STRfcET, \ , * 


Camp-fieid, } 
Salford, 


m Manchester, co. of Lan- 
caster ; 


\un i aton, ni the CO. of ITartcic/f ; 

>UFP LK-sntr.LT, / St. Mary, Newington, 


Svfp LK-sntr.LT, ) St. M 
Bbckf .RD-PLAct, $ eo. of Sit rrcy ; 
St. Luke, in the co. of Middlesex ; 
S j asi», in the co. Ld’ccdti ; 


ra'ijCO of Mid- 


Rfolm’-soimuf, 

SoMruwrows, 

Iyliik-R' ad, Pci Hon, co. of Lancaster ; 
SiOCKPuRT, m the co. of UttncatJe. 


) \t. Pancrt 
J dlrsrv ; 


i 


Sheffield, co. Of 
X a t A ; 


N R A Ft TH f 1 N M RMA n Y 3 

BkoAIWAN'L', 

Wist Bromwich, in the CO, of Stafford ; 

W t it king ion, m the co. of Cumberland ; 

Ami!**™, | IV ah Ml, co. of Yo,k. 

His Majesty's Commissioners beg leave 
further to report, that they have approved 
of plans (or nine chuicln-s or chapels, to be 
built at * » 

SlIlPLI Y f } 1, jr t r -i- 7 

Wir.soi'N, s Ihui f'”‘ i ‘ c ' J -" ( l “' k > 


Bishop Wearmuuth, in theco.of Parham; 
NuHt.RroN, Dudlcn, co. ot H on ester ; 
Hang inc. Heaton, 7 Dewd'ury, co. ol 
I ) f ws pi; ry Moor, y To? k ; 

Pimlico, 67. George' s* Ifunovcr-spiurc, co, 
ot Middlesex ; 

Gatpshpad, m the co. of Durham ; k 
Parks, Pmfoii, co. of Lancaster; 
and that, m respect to the churches or 
chapels to be built at Shipley and Wilsden, 
Nethertou, Dudley, Pimlico, and the Parks, 
at Preston; tenders have been obtained, mid 
selections made therefrom, and the contracts 
and bonds are preparing; that in respect to 
the churches or chapels at Bishop Wear- 
mouth, at. Hanging Heaton, Dewsbury Moor, 
and at Gateshead, the architects are obtain- 
ing tenders lor the performance of the works. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners fuither re- 
port, that they have received plans, which 
are under their consideration, for sixteen 
churches or chapels to be built at, 
Bermondsey, in the co. of Suncy 
Blackburn, in the co of Lane aster ; 

St. Phiiip, Birmingham , co. of Warwick; 
Sr. James, Clcrhenm’lt, co. of Middles'* ; 
Farn worth, p. of Dear, co.of Lancaster ; 
Earls Heaton, p. of Dewsbury, eo. of 
York; 

Edmonton, in the co. of Middlesex; 
Liverpool, in the co of Lancaster ; 

St. Mary -l e-bonk, m the co. of Middlesex ; 
Tr avis-street, 7 Manchester, co. of Lmi- 
Hulme, J caster; 

Oldham, in theco. of Lancaster; 

Ports a, in the co. of Southampton; 
Hoxton, J St. Leonard , Shoreditch, 
IIagorustone, I co. of Middlesex ; 
Sheffield Moor, Sheffield, co. of York. 
That plans for the twelve churches or 
chapels proposed to be built, at 
Bethnal Green, in the co. of Middlesex ; 
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Two at Buck burk, in the co. of Law- 
caster ; 

Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick; 

St. I UKEi Chelsea; 

St. Gioioe, fn the East ; 

St. G force, flanovcr-sguare ;i . . 

Sr. Andrew, Uolborn , of 

Highgate, d( ‘ 

Sr. Marti N- iN-TRE-riiLDs, 

Si. Luke, Old-streetj 
Kensinqt in, 

h»ve not yet been received. 

In the last Report it was slated, that a 
second new chapel was to be built at Black* 
born, to accommodate two thousand per- 
sons ; but owing to the numbei of townships 
within the parish of Blackburn, his Majesty’s 
Commissioners have deemed it expedient 
that three chapels should be built instead, 
to accommodate one thousand person-' each, 
which they expect will be erected for less 
than the large church would have cost. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have further 
to state, that they are taking measures for 
the purposerof obtaining additional burial 
grounds, for the parishes of Birstall, in the 
county of York ; Rochford, in the county of 
Essex; Grantham, in the county of Lin- 
coln; St. Mary, Shrewsbury; a site for a 
new chapel, with a burial giound for Whit- 
wick, in the county of Leicester; a site 
for a new chapel aud a parsonage at Wed- 
inore, county of Somerset. They propose to 
advance, by way of loan, to the town of 
Brighton, the sum of fifteen thousand pounds, 
for five years, without interest, to enable the 
inhabitants to erect a new church, the e% 
pence of which will be borne by the parish 5 
they have also lent the sum of two thousand 
pounds, for four years, to the town of Wal- 
sall, without interest, to enable the inha- 
bitants to defray the expense of rebuilding 
and enlarging the parish chuich, In which 
additional accommodation for about one 
thousand poor persons, in free seats, has 
been provided. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have as- 
signed an ecclesiastical distiict to a chapel 
at Winlaton, in the parish of Ryton, and 
county of Durham; and applications have 
been made to them for dividing the parish of 
Walcot, in the city of Bath, into three sepa- 
rate and distinct parishes ; aud the parish of 
St. John, Hackney, Middlesex, into three 
separate aud distinct parishes ; which appli- 
cations his Majesty’s Couunissioneis have 
approved. 

The Exchequer Bills which have been 
issued to this day, amount to the sum of 
two hundred and fitly S'-ven thousand four 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

It will be observed by this Repoit, that 
fifteen churches or chapels have been com- 
pleted; that forty-four are in progress; that 
plans for nine churches or chapels have been 
approved, but the woiks have not been 
commenced j that plans for sixteen churches 
or chapels are under consider ution ; and 


that plans for twelve churches or chapels 
have not yet been obtained. 

C. Cantuar. 

Harrowbv. 

Bexley. 

Stowbll. * 

Colchester. 

Job. Holden Pott. 

Georoe Owe h Cambridge, 
B. C. Stephenson, 

Joshua Watson 

The Church in Canada. 

The increased attention which has of late 
years been paid to the interests of religion, 
and the never-fading liberality of a British 
public in conti ibnting lo the relief of their 
fellow -ci eaturtis, afford encouragement to 
the friends ol Canada in recommending the 
state of the Church in that cnuntiy to the 
consideration and the bounty of the pious 
and the charitable. The peculiar claims 
of the people of Canada, and the readiness 
of all classes in this country to pay atten- 
tion to the spiritual wants of their fid low - 
subjects in those distant provinces which has 
already been exhibited, are poweiful mo- 
tives for again appealing to the generosity 
of the public. Their former bounty de- 
mands, and has received, gratelul acknow- 
ledgment. 

To presume upon an unlimited continu- 
ance of this liberal feeling would not be 
right; but a confident expectation may 
without impropriety be entertained, that 
when the beneficial result of the contribu- 
tions already raised is made known, there 
will be a general disposition to fuither, by 
another effort, the good work which is so 
far advanced. 

The importance of religion and of public 
worship to every community, and the ne- 
cessity of building churches where the state 
of the population requires it, are topics upon 
which it is unnecessaiy to enlarge. But 
the difficulty of furnishing means for the 
buildingof churches m a newly-settled coun- 
try, is greater than can be generally con- 
ceived ; and although the exertions that have 
been made, and arc now making in Canada, 
towards that object are worthy of the high- 
est commendation, muVh yet remains to be 
done. Forty years ago the greater part of 
the Canadas was an uninhabited wilderness; 
the settlers were labourers and poor far- 
mers, who were obliged to build houses for 
themselves, and barns for their stock and 
gram ; roads were 10 be made, schools to 
be erected ; and all this to be accomplished 
with very little assistance from auy public 
fund ; it cannot therefore be matter of sur- 
prise, that till lately few churches have been 
built, and that an appeal should once more 
be made to the generous aftd Christian fat I- 
ing* of the mol her- country. Much has al- 
ready been effected through the munificence 
of Great Britain and by the industry of the 
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inhabitants of the colony, but a wide field is 
still left open for further bounty and exer- 
tion. 

Jhe peculiar and interesting situation of 
thousands of emigrants from the United 
Empire calls foi the active benevolence, the 
sympathy, and assistance of their more for- 
tunate fellow-countrymen at home. Let it 
be remembered, that these people have left 
their native country, many dear relatives, 
thdr parish and their church ; that they are 
secluded in the wooded wilderness, with few 
of the necessaries and fewer of the comforts 
of life; at a diajpnce from a maiket, from a 
church, and from any minister. Their 
minds naturally dwell on all they have left, 
on all they have lost ; they desire a church 
and a pastor; they are anxious, but not 
able, without assistance, to procure these 
blessings. While these impressions are re- 
cent, they are earnest in their endeavours 
to obtain the benefit of these institutions for 
the car<* of their souls, and the instruction 
of their families ; and every pious Christian 
would wish to encourage and keep alive 
these sentiments. To assist the Canadian 
emigrants in these important objects, will 
be a good and laudable work; and will, 
eventually, prove a lasting benefit to the 
country they have left, and to themselves. 

The fund m aid of building Churches in 
Canada, which was raised in this country in 
the years 181 6 and 1817, amounted to a 
little more than 9,000/ and this sum was 
increased to 2.4O0Z. by the additions of in- 
terest, and a few subscriptions received 
since that time. And yet, small as this 
sum appears, it has effectually contributed 
towards the erection of no less than twenty- 
four Churches; this assistance from the 
niother-couutiy having induced the inhabi- 
tants to exert themselves, and to perform 
to the extent of their limited means their 
part of the meritorious work. Hut mote 
Churches are required to supply the wants 
of a large and inc&asftfg population, in 
many places, where the inhabitants have 
not now an opportunity of attending public 
woiship, and are incapable, without mate- 
rial assistance, of supplying this lamentable 
deficiency ; and until a Church is built, 
they cannot expect the privilege of having 
a settled minister. J 

Independently of these general considera- 
tions applicable to the Canadian popula- 
tion, the condition of the Mohawk Indians, 
and their Church in the Bay of Quinife, in 
Upper Canada, calls for spiritual attention 
and aid. They are a port of (he Six 
Nations who were converted to Christianity 
in the beginning of the Jest century, and 
who attached themselves to the interests of 
Great Britain during the revolutionary war 
in America j at the conclusion of which, 
they quitted fehebr own country on the Mo- 
hawk River, in the state of New York, and 
received from the British Government a fine 
tr*gt of land lying on both sides of the 
Grand River in Upper Canada, and a tract 
in the Bay of Qutate, The Mohawk* in the 
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Bay amount to about 2£0 souls, and the In- 
dians on the Grand River to 2000. To the 
latter settlement a Missionary has lately been 
sen*, by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Paits; and these In- 
dians have resolved to appropriate to the 
repair of their Church the interest of money 
now due to them for the price of lands 
which they have sold. But the Mohawk 
Church in the Bay of Quinte is in a dilapi- 
dated state; and the Indians in that part of 
the country arc quite destitute of 'means for 
rcpaiiing it. It is very desirable that they 
should obtain some assistance for that pur- 
pose ; and they are worthy of such bounty ; 
for tin y are regular in their attendance on 
public worship on the' Loid's Day, when 
Divine Service is always performed under 
the guidance of the Catechist, John Hill, a 
Mohawk of exemplary chaiaeter, appointed 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. They are also occasionally visited 
by the Rectors of Kingston and Belleville, 
by whom the Holy Saciainents are ad- 
ministered *. , 

The situation of our fellow countrymen, 
and of the Indians in Canada, is therefore 
highly worthy of attention; and the interests 
of religion have probably no where in the 
world stronger claims on the justice arid 
Christian benevolence of this country. These 
considerations, and the important effects 
already produced by the former contri- 
butions for building Churches in Canada, to- 
wards promoting true and sound religion, 
and enabling the people to worship God, 
in his house of prayer, cannot but recom- 
mend the present appeal to the approbation 
and support of all classi s of pious persons. 

It may be hoped that the former con- 
tributors will be disposed to add to the» 
original good works, and that others, seeing 
the good that has been effected, and what 
remains to be done, will follow their laud- 
able example. Their benefactions cannot 
fail to become the source of many pleasing 
reflections ; and they will find their reward 
not only in blessings conferred on their 
fellow Christians and countrymen, but in 
the approbation aud favour of the Author 
and Finisher of every good and perfect 
work. 

The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, Visit- 
ing Missionary in the Diocese of Quebec, 
who is at present in this country, will attend 
to the proper distribution of the money sub- 
scribed; and the smallest donations will be 
gratefully accepted. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. 
Marsh, Stracby, and Co. No. 6, Berners- 
Street; Messrs. Drummond, and Co. No. 49, 
Charing Cross ; Messrs. Ho a re, and Co. No, 
37, Fleet-Street; Messrs. Hamki-y, and Co, 

* It was proposed to apply to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foieign 
Paris to defray the expense of the repair of 
the Mohawk Church : but on inquiry it ap- 
pears, that it is contrary to their custom to 
grant donations for the kevair of Churchy 
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No, 7. Fcnchurch Street; Messrs. Sirej, , subscriptions. 

Snaitu, and Co. No. 5. Mansion House Arc) ibishop of Canterbury ... . 10?. Os, Od. 

Street; Messrs, Ri^ington, No. 62, Saiut Bishop of London 10 0 0 

Paal’s Church yard, and No. 3, Waterloo Lord Bexley 10 0 0 

Place, Pal! Mall/ and Messrs. Hatchard, Miss Vansittart 5 0 0 

No. 187, Picadilly, Loudon. Joshua Watson, Esq 10 0 $ 

LAW REPORT. 


CASE. 

In the month of September, 1021, 

the Arcdeaeon of visited the 

Churcli of , which is within his 

jurisdiction, with n view to examine 
its condition, and to give orders for 
repairing such parts of the fabric 
as he should find amiss; the Church- 
wardens were not cited to attend 
him, nor were they present at the 
time mentioned. 

It was reported, by the person shewing 
the Church-, that jackdaws, and other 
birds, built their nests in ihat part of the 
tower wherethe bells are hung, and that 
a quantity of sticks and dirt arc thus annu- 
ally brought in among the frames. 

The Archdeacon observed, that the 
pavement of the aisles was uneven, and 
that two very small casements, inconve- 
niently placed in the windows of the 
Church, were insufficient for the complete 
circulation of air through the inteiior; 
that the pews and seats were evidently 
injured from a want of such venrdation, as 
well as from a quantity of eartli that had 
never been lemoved from the exterior of 
the walls, or that had been suffered to 
accumulate to a great height atoond them. 

That the chosen sentences which had 
been printed on the walls, accoiding to 
the directions of the 82d Can. were nearly 
effaced, from the moisture occasionally 
condensed thereon. 

That the Clergyman’s reading desk and 
pulpit had been so injudiciously placed, 
that the poorer inhabitants of the parish, 
to whom a distant part of the Church is 
allotted, cannot be benefited by any part 
of the service ; whereas, by the removal of 
the desk and pulpit, alt such causes of 
complaint might be easily obviated. 

Not doubting that his orders and 
recommendations for all necessary 
improvements would have been com- 
plied with in this case, as they have 
been cheerfully acquiesced in, in 
every other part of his jurisdiction, 
the Archdeacon left the following, 
among other written directions, with 
the Clergyman, who delivered them 
Churchwardens. 


1st. That jackdaws and other biids be 
excluded from the tower. 

3d. That two new casements be put into 
the windows, on each side /if the Church. 

4th That the chosen sentences on the 
walls be repainted. 

7 til. That the earth aud rubbish accu- 
mulated round the walls of the Church 
he removed, or a trench dug to the depth 
of the Boor within, to carry off the water 
from the foundations. 

He further recommended that proper 
measures be lesorted to for removing the 
desk and pulpit from their present situa- 
tion, to a more convenient part of the 
Church, which was pointed out to him bj* 
the Clergyman, and to which no objec- 
tion would be made by the persons who 
held pews there. 

At his annual visitation, on the 
24lh of May, the Churchwardens 

of put a paper into his hands, 

in the way of a presentment, arul of 
which the following is a copy, 

! At a vestry held in the Church 
of the said parish, immedi- 
ately after divine service, on 
Sunday the 12th day of May, 
1822, in pursuance of notice, 
to take into consideration the 
directions and recommenda- 
tions eftlfo Archdeacon, of the 
date of the 1 9th Sept. last. 
1st. That jackdaws be excluded, from 
the tower. 

A. That jackdaws do not thither re- 
sort. 

2d. The state of tli^p roof in the north 
aisle, 

A. The same has been repaired. 

5d. Two new casements to be put into 
the windows, on each side of the Church. 

A. The casements now in the windows 
have been placed higher up ; but no in- 
convenience has been experienced by the 
inhabitants for want of more air, in con- 
sequence of the present windows being 
too small. 

4th. That the sentences, Ac, be re- 
paired. * 

A. The inhabitants, In this time of pa- 
rochial distress, cannot aifowi to repair 
these sentences at the present moment, 
therefore they must either remain as they 
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are far the present, or be entirety oblite- 
rated. 

5th. The removal of the pulpit and 
reading-desk. 

A, The removal recommended would 
be attended with gr^at inconvenience in 
mafly respects, and with more expence 
than the inhabitants can now afford ; but, 
in order to obviate (lie greatest objection 
to their presAt potation, viz. the difficulty 
which the poorer clashes, from their situ- 
ation in the Chinch, have in hearing the 
prayers and lessons read, it is proposed 
to provide form*, to be placed in the mid- 
dle aisle, for their accommodation; and 
that endeavours bo made to change the 
position of the reading-desk. 

6th. The repairs of the pavement in the 
aisles. 

A. This has been perfected, at a great 
expence. 

7th. The removal of the rubbish out- 
side the Church. 

A. This will be duly attended to. 

Resolved, That the Churchwardens be 
directed to report the above answers to 
the Archdeacon, at his next visitation. 

Signed ■, Curate, 

Chairman. 

The Archdeacon, during the 
whole of his parochial visitation, 
has been particularly anxious to 
avoid putting parishes to unneces- 
sary expence, and in the first in- 
stance would be sorry to enforce, 
by authority, that which he could 
accomplish by other means, but he 
begs to hftve voi^r opinion on the 
' following questions. 

Cannot the Archdtarcyi enforce his or- 
der on the Churchwardens for putting a 
trellis, or lattice work, against the win- 
dows of the tower, to exclude birds ? 
And can he compel the Churchwaidens to 
put casements into such windows of the 
Church as have nut hcretofote been fur- 
nished therewith, fot the purpose of ad- 
mitting air? And cannot he, under the 
83d canon, oblige them to have the chosen 
sentences repaired ? 

A. I am of opinion that all these mat- 
ters come directly under the scope • of 
the Archdeacon’s authority, and that he 
may compel the Churchwardens to enforce 
his orders for such purpose. 

2d. Can he oblige the Churchwardens 
to jremove any fresh accumulations of rub- 
bish outside tlufcwalls, or to sink, a trench 
In ueb'earth, as for time immemorial has 
fiJthf&M B ft A N'CfiR, No. 66* 


lain against them, although sudh object 
cannot be attained without disturbing t be 
bones of persons who have heretofore been 
buried cloi'C to the Church ?—N.B. In all 
ordeft already given to eflbet it, the Arch- 
deacon lias desired that no wcent graves 
should be distui bed. # 

A J To this question I also answer af- 
firmatively , but i must add, that the di- 
rections given ought cautiously to avoid 
giving offence to the just feelings of the 
parishioners : the bones disturbed should 
carefully be re- interred in consecrated 
ground. 

3d. Is not a power vested in the Ordi - 
nal y, by the 82d and 83d canon, of icmov- 
ing the reading-desk and pulpit to a new 
and more convenient position, if by so do- 
ing he does not invade any pnvate rights; 
and cannot such power he exercised at the 
discretion of the Ordinaiy, without any 
application from the Minister and Church- 
wardens, or principal inhabitants of the 
parish ? * • 

A. The canon refers the placing of the 
pulpit to the discretion of the Ordinary if 
any question arise; such authoiity, there- 
fore, is not universally or positively given 
by the canon; but I am of opinion,- that 
such direction given by the Archdeacon, 
on good and sufficient grounds, and with 
dueregard to the convenience of the pa T 
r is hi oners, and their competency to pay 
the expence, would be considered as a 
just exercise of his authority, and as such 
supported by any courr, 

4th, and lastly. If any or all of these 
orders can be enforced, be pleased to 
state the best way of proceeding, and in 
so doing to say whether the Chinch war- 
dens should be cited to appear in the Arch- 
deacon's own couit, or in that of the 
Bishop’s? — N.R. It is to be observed that 
there is no precedent for the citation of a 
Churchwarden for such contempt in the 
Atchdeacon's court at * . 

A. The proper mode of proceeding Will 
be by articles against the Church waidens, 
for disobedience of the orders given to 
them. The process may be taken out of 
the Archdeacoifs court, or by letters of re- 
quest out of the Bishop's ; but I do not 
think that the suit would, in any other 
mode, be originally commenced in the 
Bishop’s court. I presume that there is 
nothing particular in the, constitution of 
this archdeaconry, and that in common 
cases the appeal lies to the Bishop’s court. 

Stephen Lusmington. 
Doctor's Commons, 

July 15, 182*. 

4L 
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Bridget, C. B.A. to the vicarage of Old 
Newton, Suffolk j patroness, Mrs. Anna 
M a n i x Tohj^ksse, of Ipswich. " 

Chambers , W • B.D. Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, to the vicarage of Ash- 
bury , Berks, on the nomination offTms 
President and Fellows of that So- 
ciety ; patron, The Rev. Du. San- 
difoud, rector of Ashbury . 

Copland, It. Minister at fame Chapel, 
to the ehureli and parish of Dnms , in 
the presbytery of Aberdeen, and county 
of Kincardine. 

Croktr, J. of Cro'om Glebe, Limerick , to 
the United Vicarages ot' Clonnelly Clo- 
arc a, in that diocese. 

Curtois, G. H. M.A. to the rectory of 
South Wilwingham, Lincolnshire ; pa- 
tron, J . II. IIlneaoe, Esq 

Earle, J. Master of the Academy of Drif- 
field, to the living of Watt on, near 
Driffield . 

Elmstey, P. M.A. of Christ church , Ox- 
ford, to-be Principal of St, Alban kail 

Greaves, G. of Corpus Chnsti college, 
Cambridge , to be chaplain to the Bri- 
tish Factory at Archangel. 

Hogg, M. to the rectory of IVeirt Winch, 
Norfolk ; patron, The King. 

Howard, Hon. and Rev. H * E*J. to the 
rectory of Slingsby, Yorkshire ; patron, 
Ills Father, the Karl of Carlisle. 

Jones, J. E. M.A. of St. Edmund hall, 
Oxford, curate of St. Nicholas , and lec- 
turer of St John V Gloucester, to be 
domestic chaplain to the Right IIon. 
Baroness Dowager LwingtoN. 

Jones, Tl. B.A of Wadham cotlege,y).v- 
ford, to be master of Crypt Grammar 
School, Gloucester ; patrons, The 
Mayor and Aldermen. 

Marston, J, to the vicarage of Stokesey, 
Salop, 

Mason, curate of Beeford, to the 
vicarage of Skipsea, near Bedford. 

Pratt, J. B.D. of St Edmund hall, Ox- 
ford, and minister of Wheeler chapel , 
to the vicarage of St. Stephen , Cole - 
man~street, London j patrons, The 
Parish ion krs. 

Pyke, G. to the vicarage of Wickham - 
brook , Suffolk ; patron, The King. 

Richardson , J. M.A. one of the vicars of 
York cathedral , to the vicarage of 
Crambe, with the chapel ry of Hutton 
Amho annexed ; patron, The Archbi- 
shop OF York. 

Robinson, T. M.A • Fellow of Queen's 
college , Oxford, to the vicarage of Mil- 
ford, with Hordle, in the county of 
Hants j patrons, The Provost and 
Fellows of that Society. 

Sheepshanks , J. to the endowed chapel 
* of Torquay. 

Smith, T. ft to the vicarage of Startforth 
Yorkshire. 

Thom*) It. under-master of the Free 
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Grammar School, Lincoln , to the living 
of Hemswell. 

Williams , J. M.A. to the living of Rhy ci- 
der, Radnorshire. 

Wood, W. to the living of LlanvihaUgel 
Heligon, Radnorshire. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
September 2. 

Mr. W. J. Meeoh, was admitted Fellow 
of New College , Founder’s kin. 

ORDINATIONS. 

August 17c 

By the Lord Bishot of Bristol, in the 
Cathedral Church of Bristol. 

Deacons. — W.W ood, S.C.J, Magdalen 
Hall; and E, L. Stuait, B.A. Exeter 
college , Oxford ; J. Badeock, b.C.L. St. 
J'eter's college , W. Hide, B.A. Em- 
manuel college; and T. Taylor, B.A . 
Catherine hall, Cambridge , 

Priests — A. A Daubeny, B A. Brase- 
nose college, Oxford ; T. Ainger, B.A. 
St. John's college , Cambridge ; G. Crook- 
shank, B.A. Trinity college, Dublin ; J. 
I). Wintlc, B.A. St. John's college , Cam- 
bridge ; and Z. J. Edwards, B.A. Wad- 
ham college, Oxford. 

August 24. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop * 
of Exeter, in the Cathedral Church of 
Exeter. 

Deacons.— T. W. Bartow, B.A. Wad- 
ham college, Oxford. J. Hamilton. J. 
Chichester, B.A. ; M. Mundy, M.A . 
Exeter college; J. Micbell, B.A* Mag- 
dalen hall; J. Radford, B.A. St. Alban 
hall ; W. Johnson, B.A. Ail Souls' college ; 
and R, C. Phelips, B.A. Trinity college, 
Oxford. 

PniESTs. — J. Arthur, B.A? W. Cow- 
lard. T B. Murray, B.A. Pembroke col - ‘ 
lege ; and C. Melhuisb, B.A St. John's 
college, Cambridge ; t;\. II. R. Baillie, B.A. 
Lincoln college \ W. V. Ilcnnah, B.A, 
Exeter college ; J. Law, B.A. and J. 
Pyke, B.A. Exeter college , Oxford ; II. T. 
Tucker, B.A. St. John's college ; and J. 
Wrey, Si. Peter's college, Cambridge; 
and J. White, B.A. Queen's college , Ox- 
ford. 

September 14. 

In Gloucester Cathedral, by the Hon. 
and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
that Diocese. 

Deacons.— The Hon. L. Noel, M.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; E. L. Ben- 
nett, B.A* Merton college , Oxford ; J. H. 
Sadler, B.A. Jesus college , Cambridge; J. 
Evans, B.A Jesus college , Oxford $ G. 
Cornwall, Queen's college , Cambridge ; J. 
A. Park, B*A lialliol college; and J. 
Gras sett, B.A, University College, Ox- 
ford ; and W. Dane, S.C.L. Trinity hall , 
Cambridge * 

Pribsts— C. 8. Woodd, iStwaaV^i- 

ledgcy Cambridge ; 8* W, Barnet, F.A, 
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Trinity college , Dublin ; C- R. Ward, 
B.A. Magdalen Hall , and A. Foster, B.A. 
Exeter college , Oxford; and W. T. 
Blackburne, Christ college , Cambridge , 
September 21. 

By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, of 
Buck dews. 

Deacons.— W. J. Butler, B.A. Saint 
John's college; and J. S SclioHicId, B.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; P. W. YVors- 
ley, B.A. St. Alban hall , Oxford ; C. 
Thorold, B.A. Emanuel college; E. 
Richardson, B.A Catherine hall ; and G. 
P.Biund John's college, Cambridge ; 
and R- Collins, %BA. Trinity coll Dublin » 
From the Bishop of London. 

W. S. Beevor, B.A. Jesus college, Cano- 
bridge- 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. 
Priests. — J. Hind, M-A. SidneySussex 
college ; and B- Peilc, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge; H,' Trimmer, B.A. Exeter 
college ; P. Knapp, B.A. Merton college ; 
W. K. Hett, B.A. Lincoln college ; and H. 
Beaver, B.A. Queen's college , Oxford ; R. 
Leicester, B.A. Clare hall; W. Godfry, 
Queen' s .college ; and T. W . Brown, Saint 
John's college, Cambridge ; C. Gape, BM . 
St. Peter's college ; and J. R. Roper, B.A. 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge ; W. 

1 Batchelor, .St. Alban hall, Oxford; H. 
Parish, B.A Queen's college, Cambridge ; 
II. G. Dyke, B.A. St. ALban hall ; and J. 
Yolland, B.A. Worcester college, Oxford. 
From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
M. Oxender, B.A. Exeter college, Oxon . 
From the Bishop of Chichester. 

G. M. Molyncux, M.A. Trinity col- 
lege ; and S. " Prosser, B.A . St. John's 
coUeqe, Oxford. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Married.— At Binficld, the rev. E. 
Burroiighos, jun. to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-GeneraJ Sir Francis 
Wilder. . ^ 

BRISTOt. 

Died.— The rev. R Porter, Master of 
the College Grammar School • 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Married— The rev. C. Day, to Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of the late Stephen 
Langston, Esq. of Little Iiorwood Rec- 
tory , Bucks. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
Married.— The rev. W. Hicks, B.A. of 
Chesterton, to Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Aid. Willimott, of Cambridge 
Died.— Tho rev. R. C. Rushworth, 
Fellow of St. John's college . 

CHESHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. T. Clarke, of 
We aver ham, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the late R. Legh, Esq. of Shaw HiU , and 
of Alding ton. 

CORNWALL. 

Married. — Tho rev. J. Creyke, Ply- 
mouths to Sarah, eldest daughter of tho 
late Colonel H^tham, of York. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. E. Brice, M.A. 
Chaplain to hr! Majesty’s ship Windsor 
Castle , and son of the .rev. G. T. Brice, 
M A It Rector of Canford, Dorset, to Mary, 
second daughter of the W. George, 
M.A. Vicar of North Pethevton. t 
At Chilthorne , the rev. E. Whilelcy, of 
LitAe Bredy , Dorsetshire, to Miss E. 
Bowden, of Chilthorne. 

Died — The rev. Mr. Anstis, at Brid- 
port. 

At Blandford, the rev. T. Topping, 
Vicar of Jwerne. 

ESSEX. 

Married.— At Great Parndon, the rev. 
Ii. Fcndall, Vicar of Naiing, to Anne 
Catherine, second daughter of the rev. J. 
Johnson, Rector of Great Parndon. 

At St. Nicholas church , Harwich, the 
rev. W. Chambers, B.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, to Jane, third 
daughter of the late rev. Dr. Fell, Rec- 
tor of Hrereion , Chester. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
MarriedT. — At Dowdeswell, the rev. C. 
Covey, M.A. of St. Johns college, Cam- 
bridge, to Mary Rogers, eldest daughter 
of the rev. C. Cox well, of Cheltenham. 

Died. — In his 80th year, the rev. R. 
Raikes, canon of St. David's, and pre- 
bendary of Hereford , and perpetual 
curate of Maisemorc, near Gloucester. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. W. Drake Sealv, 
of Southampton, to Mary Hamilton, se- 
cond daughter of T. C. Trotman, Esq. of 
York-place, Clifton. 

Died. — At Ashe, near Overton, the rev. 
G. Lcfroy, rector of Ashe. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died. — The rev. J. Chartres, vicar of 
Godmanchester. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.— At Manchester, tho rev. G. 
Rogers, of Upminster, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Barge, of Broughton , 
near Manchester. 

Died — At Preston, the rev. J. Harris- 
son,curale of Grvmsargh . 

At Fairfif Id, near Manchester, tlioRight 
rev. T. Moore, the oldest Bishop in the 
Moravian See. 

In the 32nd year of his age, the rev. R. 
Peel, son ofT. Peel, Esq, of A/aneAesfer. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died. — At Kcgworth, aged 86 years, 
tho rev. J. Jones, B.A. many years per- 
petual curate of that place. 

LINCOLNSHIRE- 
Married, — At St. Peter's East gate, the 
rev. G Moore, M.A. minister of that pa- 
rish, and reetpr of Owmby , to Mary* 
youngest daughter of the late J. Fardell, 
Esq. 

Died.— At Scampton , aged 64, the rev. 
C. Illingworth, DM. archdeacon of Stow, 
rector of Scampton andEpwoW&,aodvicar 
of Stainton, all in the county of Lincoln* 

4 L 2 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Married —The rev. J. Butt, of Upper 
Seymour Strict, to Mary, daughter of„ 
the rev. J. Eddy, M.A. 

Died. —At, Chgndos- street , CauencASsfi- 
s quart', the r^v. George Stone, in the 
26th >ear of his age ; son of George Gra- 
ham Stone, Esq. of Jamaica. . 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 1 

Married, — At Northampton , the rev. 
W. Butliu, M.A . of Blisicorth, to Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of T. Butcher, Esq. 

At Peterborough, the rev. G. Bateman, 
of Easton , near Stamford , to Miss Alice 
Richmond, of the former place. 

The rev . 1 . Brooks, of West Hadden , 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
lleygute, of the same place- 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died,— At Gediing , near Nottingham >, 
the rev. Wm. Smelt, M.A, rector of that 
living, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.— At Christ Churchy the rev. 
R. Waldy, A/. A. to Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the rev. W. Greenwood, B.A. 

The rev. W. Maobean, of Christ Church , 
to Frances, eldest daughter of the late 
John Bell, Esq. of Think House, York- 
shire. 

Died —Aged 74, the rev. Thomas Win- 
fltanley, I).D Principal of St. Alban's 
hall , Lautiian Professor of Arabic* Cam- 
den’s Professor of Ancient History, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. Dr. Winstan- 
ley was first of Erase nose college , affer- 
wards chosen Fellow of Hertford , and 
in 1797 was appointed Principal of St. 
Alban's hall. He took his degree of 
M A. in June, 1774, and B.D, and D.l). 
in December , 1798. The Principal was 
a most distinguished scholar, and well 
versed in many of the modern languages. 
In 1780 he published, ul ihc Clarendon 
Press an edition ofthe Poetic of Aristo- 
tle, with a Latin version, various read- 
ings, an index and notes, wlpch was a 
lecture hook, in the University, until the 
reading of the classics, accompanied 
with a Latin translation, was disconti- 
nued. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died —Of apoplexy, at St. Martin's , 
the rev. J. W. Bourke, M.A , vicar of 
that parish, and of Oswutry. 

SOMERSETSHIRE* 

The rev. T H inc, of 1 (minster, to Miss 
Ilendcbourck, of Taunton. 

Died. — At Metis, of which parish he 
was many years rector, and vicar of Doult - 
ing, in the 88th year of his age, the rev. 
John Bishop, D.D formerly Fellow of 
Magdalen college, Oxford* 


At Thick Thom , ne&r Ilminister, the 
rov. T. Thomas. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.— By the rov. J. Delafiold, the 
rev. C, B. Otley, of Wad ham college, Ox- 
ford, rector of Torrington , to Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late J. De?a- 
field, Esq. 

Died.— At Brighton, after a short ill- 
ness, in his 75th year, tline r ev. T. W. 
Western, of EivingkaU-place , Essex. 

Alter a short iiineso, in the 37th year 
of his age, at Eastbourne, near Midhurst, 
the rev. S. Arnold, M.A . perpetual cu- 
rate oft hat parish, rector r f L>wch, in tho 
same county, and JateNFellow of St. John's 
college , Oxford . 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married —At Sutton Coldjield, the rev. 
Wm. R. Bedford, rector of that place, to 
Grace Campbell, youngest daughter of 
the late Charles Sharp, Esq. of Hoddam 
castle , Dumfries hire. 

At Birmingham , tho rev. C. G. Okon- 
ver, of Okeover, Staffordshire, to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Lieut. Gon. Sir 
G. Anson, K.C.B. 

Died. — At Aston , aged 80, the rev. B. 
Spencer, D.C.L 52 years vicar of that 
place* also rector of Hatton. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died. — Aged 38, the rov. E. Ellis, M.A. 
vicar of Chippenham , and under-master 
of Westminster School. 

In the College Green, Worcester, tho 
rev. Henry Anthony Pye, B.A, Demy of 
Magdalen college, on the Warwickshire 
foundation. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died — At Worcester, in his 24th year, 
the rev. II. A. Pye, jun. M. A. of Magda- 
len college , Oxford. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died— The rev, J. Caley, of Low hall, 
Bror^pton, in the 83rd year of his age. 
He was rector apd tficar of Terrington, 
near Castle Howard , which living he held 
nearly 60 years. 

At Gitling , near Richmond , the rev. M. 
Atkinson, M.A. one of bis Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the North Riding 
of that county, and vicar of Whuttoti- 
cum- Aslocton , Nottinghamshire* 

Tho rev. F. Fenley, aged 65, of Elam* 
borough. 

At Beverley , aged 71, the rev. G. 
Ferriman. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Married. — At Halifax , the rev, J, 
Burnyeate, formerly curate of &. Nicho- 
las, Warwick , to Miss Dixon nieco to 
tho Hon. S. W. G. Archibald, of Hali- 
fax, * 
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A Charge delivered on Wednesday, June Right R fev. D. Low, Lt,D. their Bishop, 
18, l$!b, to the Clergy of the Episcopal * 8vp. f». 1 
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A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on Commencement, 
Sunday, June 29, 1823, By the Rev. W. 
L. Fanconrt, D D. Bvo. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in All- Saints Church, 
Northampton, July 24, 1823 ; at the Visi- 
tation of the Right Rev. Herbert, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. By the Hon. 
and Rev. JEL Carleton, M.A. Rector of 
Houghton, in Northamptonshire. Svo. 
Is, 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St^Saviour's, at the Visitation 
of the Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon de Grey, 
on Thuisday, September 11, 1823. By A. 


H. Kenney, D.D. Rector of St. Olave, 
Southwark* gBvo. 2s. • 

A Sermon delivered in the Parish Church 
of Halifax, August 3 1*, 1823, on occasion 
of*thc Collections made in compliance 
with his Majesty’s Letter* respecting the 
Incorporated National Society, jfy J. C. 
Frlmk*, A. M. Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer iu that 
University, Bvo. Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Stukeslcy, August 5, 1823, at the Visi- 
tation of the Ven. and Rev. F. Wrangham, 
M.A. F.R.S. Archdeacon of Cleveland. 
By the Rev. L. V. Vernon, M.A. Hector 
of Stokesley. ttvo. Is. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN 

Dr. Meyrick’s Work on Ancient 
Armour, with 70 coloured and 10 outlined 
Plates, in ThreeVolimics, Imperial Quarto, 
will be ready in October. 

A Manual of Pharmacy, by W. T, 
Brande, Esq. in Octavo. 

Extracts tram various Greek Authors, 


THE PRESS. 

with English Notes, and Lexicon, for the 
use of the Junior Greek Class in the Uni- 
versity pf Glasgow. In One Volume 
Octavo. 

A Monitor to Families ; or Discourses 
ou some of the Duties and Scenes of 
Domestic Life, by the Rev. H. Beifrage. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The law relating to the celebration 
of Marriage, lias of late so much 
occupied the public attention, and 
the, subject is so full both of gene- 
ral importance, and of peculiar in- 
terest to our clerical readers, that 
we believe our delaying to notice 
the recent Marriage Act at an earlier 
period will be readily excused, if we 
have thereby enabled ourselves to 
give a fuller, aifd ihore satisfactory 
account of its provisions. There 
cau be scarcely any difference of 
opinion as to what should be the 
objects of the legislature in framing 
a Statute on thjs subject ; it is ob- 
vious that the vast importance of 
the contract, both to the individuals 
contracting, to their issue, and to so- 
ciety, demands that in the formation 
of it, it should be notorious and 
certain; that parties should not be 
able to proceed to it fraudulently, 
or prematurely, and that when once 
formed, it should be, except in a 
very few casp, and under great dif- 
ficulties, indissoluble. But while all 
parties are .0ui» agreed in the gene* 
jral objects of a Marriage Act, if is 


natural that there should be a great 
variety of opiuious as to the methods 
by which they are to be obtained; 
men would almost necessarily differ 
as to details of inferior importance* 
touching the notoriety and certainty 
iu the mode of contracting ; but the 
great dispute, that which swallowed 
up ail others, both in interest and 
importance, will obviously be, as to 
the extent, to which it may be wise 
to go, iu order to prevent fraudulent 
or premature marriages ; whether, 
in short, in order to secure that 
third object, it be wise to sacrifice 
the fourth, namely, the indissoiu? 
bility of marriages. 

By the law of this country, a 
marriage actually contracted and 
celebrated between two sufficient 
persons, was absolutely indissoluble 
by any court of judicature ; nothing 
ex post facto could break the vin- 
culum matrimonii once actually 
formed ; in certain cases the Courts 
were authorised to declare, that no 
marriage had ever existed, that the 
parties never had been man and 
wife ; but in no case were they able 
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Ao say, that those who had legally 
been man and wife tip to a given 
time, should, from that time cease 
to be so. The £6th Geo. II. ch.83. 
was, as it istwell known, drawn by 
a very great lawyer, and though it 
undoubtedly made a great practical 
alteration in the law, it did not, as 
is commonly supposed, violate any 
principle of the law. It did not 
extend the powers of the Courts to 
any new cases of divorce ; it merely 
imposed* a new condition upon the 
sufficiency of the contracting par- 
ties, and it authorized and required 
not merely the Courts of Eccle- 
siastical, hut of every jurisdiction, 
to say whenever the case occurred, 
that if this condition were not ful- 
filled, then the parties had not been 
sufficient, and no marriage Had ever 
existed, any more than if one of the 
parties had been an ideot, within 
the degrees of consanguinity, to the 
other, or labouring under any other 
incapability. But though the princi- 
ples of the law were thus preserved, 
undoubtedly a great practical change 
was made ; the infancy of man for 
this purpose was prolonged from 
fourteen, and that of woman from 
twelve to twenty-one ; its inability 
also was rendered more com pleat ; 
from a contract only voidable, the 
marriage under twenty-one became 
a contract absolutely null and void: 
in the cases specified by the statute. 
Of this change in itself, however, no 
one had a right to complain ; but 
in making it, the Legislature was 
bound to be very clear, full, and 
specific, so that no one intending 
to comply with the law, should find 
the law a trap, and be subjected to 
consequences, which, however jus- 
tified by general utility, were almost 
always a griveousand heavy penalty 
on the individual. In this we think 
Lord Hardwicke failed, and per- 
haps he foiled, owing to his great 
legal knowledge ; points might seem 
obvious and indisputable to him, 
which to persons of ordinary minds, 
or tin professional habits were full of 
donbi Or received an interpretation 
contrary to the true legal one. The 


well-known case of Horner Hor- 
ner, is a strong illustration of this i 
there a young lady, illegitimate, for 
whom property was bequeathed by 
a gentlemau recognising her in his 
will, as his daughter, in trust, tifl 
she should marry with the consent 
of her natural mother; whose edu- 
cation was entrusted specifically to 
that mother, who was, in short di- 
rected in every possible way to 
regard that mother, as, her adviser 
and protector, contracted a mar- 
riage when a minor, by licence, with 
the consent of that, mother, styled in 
the licence her mother and guar- 
dian. It is clear that in this case 
the statute was endeavoured to be 
complied with in the most regular 
manner; yet here, after a cohabita- 
tion <5f some years, the marriage, at 
the prayer of the husband, a party 
to the contract, was declared null 
and void, because illegitimate chil- 
dren, by law, have no parents, and 
of course can have no testamentary 
guardians, and therefore in this case 
there had been no proper consent 
given to the marriage. We do not 
arraign the soundness of this deci- 
sion ; but we say that to the indi- 
vidual it was full of hardship, and 
that a little more fulness in the 
statute would have prevented that 
hardship. On a subject like the 
present, we think too that it should 
be remembered f by # the Legislature, 
that they are men, and that in the 
avoidance of marriage, inen and 
women never part on equal terms; 
she, who by the sentence of a court 
is declared to have cohabited wjth 
a man not her husband* and whose 
children are pronounced spurious, 
returns to society with a taint upon 
her name, and never cak assume 
that relative equality with her sex, 
which the partial laws of society 
scruple not to concede to her part- 
ner. It is not irrelevant to say thus 
much on this point by way of ge- 
neral observation, both because the 
principle of Lord Handwicke’s act 
is not by the present act entirely 
given up, and because we shall by- 
and*bye, have a few observations ip 
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make upon the sufficiency of the 
wording in the clause, in which it 
is adhered to; but our time and 
limits forbid us from entering mi- 
nutely into the question involved in 
ft; and we propose, without further 
preface, going through the clauses 
of the before us, giving what 
we conceive to be the effect of its 
provisions, stating the doubts which 
suggest themselves to our minds, 
with such solutions as seem to us 
the most probable. In so doing, 
we shall, for the most part follow the 
order observed in the Act, adhering 
however to, and endeavouring to 
mark out some general divisions; 
we shall speak with respect, but 
freedom ; bearing in mind, what the 
framers of the act were bound to 
bear in mind, that this statute, of 
all others, ought to be intelligible 
to the common sense of every per- 
son in the kingdom. 

The t si section repeals whatever 
remained in force of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s act, and all the prospective 
parts of the Marriage Bill, intro- 
duced by Dr. Phdlimore into the 
House of Commons in 1822. 

The : 2nd section declares the 
mode in which the Bairns of Matri- 
mony shall be published ; it adheres 
to the mode laid down in the 1st 
section of Lord Hardwicke’s, as 
to the number, the form, and the 
time; it adheres* aljo to the same 
section, in providing for the double 
publication, where the parties reside 
in different parishes, and in com- 
pelling the celebration of the mar- 
riage in the church, or one of the 
churches in whiah the banns were 
published. But in one important 
respect it differs from the section 
alluded to*— the place in which banns 
may be published. By the former 
act, it* will be remembered that 
banns were to be published in pa- 
rish churches, or in public chapels, 
“ wherein banns of matrimony had 
been usually published it will be 
remembered also that some years 
after, it was decided by the Court 
of King’s Bench, that a marriage 
solemnized in a public chapel, duly 


consecrated, but erected since the 
passing of the act, and in which 
banns had not then been usually 
published/’ was invalid ; and it will 
be remembered also that in conse- 
quence of this decision, an afct was 
pished legalizing marriages, solem- 
nized in churches or chapels erected 
since ihe passing of the Marriage 
Act ; but not containing any pros- 
pective provisions for future cha- 
pels. To obviate all difficulties on 
this head, for the future it is now 
provided, that bairns shall be pub- 
lished “ in the Parish Church, or 
in some Public Chapel, in which 
Chapel Banns of Matrimony may 
now, or may hereafter be lawfully 
published.” The inode in which 
future Chapels are to be qualified 
for the legal publication t>f banns is 
provided in the three following sec - 
tions, but it may be as well to post- 
pone the consideration of them, till 
we have gone through all the ge- 
neral provisions relative to marriage 
by banns ; which will of course 
equally apply to such chapels as 
may hereafter be qualified. We 
observed that the present section 
preserves the same time for pub-* 
locations of banng, as Lord Hard- 
wicke's act had prescribed, f * im- 
mediately after the second lesson ; 
we are disposed to think that it might 
have been as well to revert to the 
time fixed by the old Rubric, imme- 
diately after the Nicene Creed. We 
agree with Dr. Burn, that the pub- 
lication, as now directed, “ makes a 
manifest break and interruption in 
the service; but after the Nicene 
Creed, there is a natural pause in 
the service, the previous parts being 
then completed. There is a beau- 
tifiiLconnection between the hearing 
of the Gospel by the people, and 
their immediately breaking out into 
the Jubilate, or the Nunc Dimittis, 
which is not only spoiled by the 
introduction of the banns, but in 
some cases, even a ludicrous feeling 
excited, where either a wandering 
imagination, or an unhappy mode 
of reading connects, not the lesson, 
but the banns, with the expression 
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of thauks which follow. The pub- 
lication might have been according 
to the old Rubrick in the morning, 
and immediately before the sermon 
in the afternoon, as we imagine that 
wherever there is no Morning Ser* 
vice, there will invariably be a set- 
mon in the afternoon. 

Passing by, therefore, the lid, 4 th 
and &tk sections for the present, we 
come to the Qth, which is highly 
useful and new, as & legislative 
measure, though we believe its pro- 
visions had been already adopted in 
practice in many of the parishes of 
the metropolis. This enacts that a 
Register Book of Banns, marked 
and ruled as the Register Book of 
Marriages, is to be provided in every 
Church and Chapel, that the banns 
are to be published from tins book, 
and not from loose papers, and that 
after publication they shall be signed 
by the officiating Minister or some 
one under his direction. Whoever 
has at all attended to the cases 
under the late Marriage Act, in 
which the nullity has arisen from 
some defect in the publication of 
the banns, will be aware of the im- 
portance of this section. By sign- 
ing, ** alter publication,” it is left a 
little in doubt, whether it is intended 
that the minister should sign after 
each publication, or only alter the 
last, in other sections the act speaks 
of u first publication,” and “corn- 
pleat publication it should seem, 
therefore, that in strictness every 
calling is in itself a publication, and 
that signature should therefore be 
made after each. And this con- 
struction is rendered the more ne- 
cessary by considering that the same 
minister may not officiate on the 
three successive Sundays, and there- 
fore cannot authenticate all the pub. 
lications. We think also that there 
should be a separate signature after 
each 4 * pair of banns;” and we hope 
that for the facilitating the proof in 
disputed cases. Ministers will sign 
themselves, and not by deputy. 
The trouble will be very slight, aqd 
the advantage may be very great. 

7% 7th section provides for the 


delivery of a notice in writing to the 
Minister, seven days at least before 
the 1st publication, containing the 
true names of the parties, their <i weir 
ling-houses, and the time during 
which they have resided in then* 
This section is the same with the 2nd 
of Lord Hardwicke’s A^t, gxcepting 
that it requires the notice to be dated 
on the day of delivery. The' cases, 
therefore, which have decided the 
absolute necessity of tb<» banns con-» 
taiuing the true Christian and sur- 
names, will still be decisive as to 
this section. It is, moreover, so 
* important, that clergymen should 
have this notice, that we hope a 
general rule will be adopted in 
practice, and the delivery of it never 
dispensed with, but under very 
pressing circumstances. 

The Qth section is a re-enactment 
of the 3d of Lord Harduicke’s, and 
virtually abolishes the G2d canon, 
which forbade the marriage of minors 
even by banns, without the consent 
of their parents or governors sig- 
nified to the Minister. The law 
now is more liberal; it gives parents 
the three-fold opportunity .of ex- 
pressing their dissent at the three- 
fold publication of the banns ; if 
any dissent is expressed, that pub- 
lication reckons for nothing, and is 
absolutely void ; it also gives them 
the opportunity of dissenting, and 
expressing such dissent to the Mi- 
nister at any other time previous to 
the celebration; but . unless they 
avail themselves of some one of 
these opportunities, the Minister 
acting in ignorance , is equitably 
exonerated from alj, punishment 4 for 
his conduct in celebrating the mar- 
riage. * 

The 9th is a new and highly 
proper enactment, that unless the 
marriage takes place wilhiu three 
months, after the third publication, 
the Minister shall not proceed to 
solemnize it, without a regular rer 
publication of them. The want of 
some provision of thistuature opened 
a door to great; fraud; we regret 
that there is a deficiency in the 
wording of this section# which may 
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hereafter lead to a very serious 
question of construction as to the 
validity of marriages, and other 
points, in cases where the clause 
has not been attended to. In the 
clause itself, no penalty is specified 
for disobedience, and looking to the 
clause alone, we should have said 
that all parties disobeying, as well 
the Minister as the man and woman 
would be liable to be indicted for a 
misdemeanor, but that the marriage 
would be good. Looking however 
to the 21st and 22d sections, we 
find that a solemnization of mar- 
riage, without due publication of 
banns, subjects the knowing « and 
wilful solemnizer to the guilt of 
felony, and the punishment of trans- 
portation for fourteen years, and 
that even the acquiescing in a mar- 
riage, without due publication, &c. 
makes the marriage null and void 
to all intents and purposes what- 
soever. Now it seems to ns a very 
questionable point, whether or no 
the 3th section destroys entirely the 
eflfect of publication of banns at 
the end of three months, and there- 
fore whether a marriage had, after 
the three months, without a new 
publication, would, or would not be 
within all the penalties and disa- 
bilities of the 2 1st and 22d sections. 

We have now gone through so 
much of the aq| as relates exclu- 
sively to marriage by banns, and we 
will proceed to state the substance 
of the ^rd, 4th, and 3 th ; and some 
ether sections, which introduce 


(with the consent of the Patron and 
the Incumbent in tips former of the 
two cases) may bv writing under 
his hand and seal, authorize the 
publication of banns, and solem- 
nialition of marriages in* such cha- 
pels for persons resident therein, 
the consent and authority to be re- 
gistered in the registry of the dio- 
cese. By the words of this section 
the chapels so authorised are not 
put upon an entire level with parish 
churches ; and it may still be ques- 
tionable, whether a marriage would 
*be legal in one of them, where only 
one of the parties was resident in 
the chapel ry, or extra parochial, 
place ; and it would certainly be 
safer, in such a case, to marry in 
the parish Church of Hie parish, 
within which one of the parties was 
resident, than in the authorized 
Chapelry. In all such chapels, con- 
spicuous notice is to be placed up 
of the authority granted in these 
words, " Banus may be published, 
and marriages solemnized in this^ 
Chapel.” And all provisions res- 
pecting marriage registers will ex- 
tend to these chapels as if they 
were parish churches, and the cha- 
pel wardens, or analogous officers, 
are to do therein with respect lo 
such provisions what the church- 
wardens are bound to do in any 
parish church. 

The l2fA section provides for the 
case of parishes and extra-parochial 
places without church or chapel, 
or in which divine service is not 


xotge new regulations as to the 
places in which ^marriages may, un- 
der certain circumstances, be cele- 
brated, and we will then consider 
what regards licences, and other 
genera! provisions of the Statute. 
The three sections, first named a- 
bove* apply to public chapels in a 
parish having a chapelry annexed, 
and to chapels in extra parochial 
places ; proprietary chapels, there- 
fore, • 'Us dbey ate called, are not 
within the ptoSistons. With regard 
ts those, however, to which they 
apply, kwptwded that the Bishop 
Remembrancer, No, 38. 


usually performed every Sunday; 
these, for the purposes of the Act, 
are to be deemed parts of any ad- 
joining parish or traapelry ; ana the 
Minister publishing banns for resi- 
dents in such parishes, or extra- 
parochial places, shall certify the 
publication in the same tpatmer, as 
if they had been resident in the pa- 
rish in which the banns were pub- 
lished. This is a re-enactment of 
part of the 1st section of Lord Hafd- 
wicke’s act, and might have been 
more clearly expressed. It applies, 
we imagine, to cases Where one Of 
4 M 
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the parties being a resident in an 
extra-parochial place, or parish 
without a church makes use of »the 
adjoining ctpirfch or chapel, and the 
other party resides elsewhere. 

The 13/A section is partly retros- 
pective, and partly prospective. It 
specifies in what place for the fu- 
ture banns shall be published when 
the church or chapel is taken down 
or under repair, and on that account 
cannot Jje used for divine service. 
In this case the Bishop of the dio- 
cese may license any place within 
the parish or chapelry for that pur- 
pose during the interval, or they 
may be published in any adjoining 
church, or chapel, the latter we 
presume in default of the former ; 
and where the Bishop shall have 
licensed no place for the publica- 
tion of banus, the marriage may be 
in the adjoining church or chapel. 
The retrospective part of the section 
legalizes carriages, which under 
these circumstances have been cele- 
brated out of the church or chapel, 
and indemnifies the ministers who 
have celebrated them. 

We now come to the division of 
the Statute which regards marriages 
by licence ; the first section on this 
subject is the 10/A, which is nearly 
a re-enactment of the 4th of Lord 
Hardwicke’s act, bpt it makes this 
material alteration, that instead of 
4 weeks, 15 days residence imme- 
diately before the granting of the 
licence by one of the parties in a 
parish or chapelry will entitle them 
to a licence to marry in the church 
or .chapel thereof* But by the 11th 
section the granting of any licence 
may be restrain by the entry of a 
caveat, which must be signed by 
him who enters it, and must contain 
lm place of residence, and ground 
of objection* Upon this we ask 
; Jhow is theperson anticipating the 
'./gr&nt of a licence, and desiring to 
> enter a caveat, to shape his pro* 
ceedfthgs? We are not aware, and 
there^re we may presume that a 
t laffe btfibber of the community are 
of the form in which 
thrBtshop authorizes the Surrogate, 


and within what limits he exercises 
his powers; if indeed each surro- 
gate, lias a separate province within 
the diocese, and there be but one 
officer to whom application can be 
successfully made for a licence, then 
it wouldT>e obvious that^the caveat 
must be entered with him ; but if a 
licence granted by auy surrogate 
within the diocese, operates equally 
over the whole, which fyom the form 
of it we presume it would, the clause 
imposes ou the objecting party the 
severe and unnecessary burthen of 
delivering his caveat to every surro- 
gate in the diocese. The caveat, 
when received, is to be transmitted 
to the judge, from whose office the 
licence is to issue ; he is to examine 
into the matter, and until he certi- 
fies to the register that he has so 
done, and is satisfied that the ob- 
jection is either untrue or invalid, 
the caveat is a bar to the grant of 
the licence. The act does npt spe- 
cify how this examination is to be 
conducted ; it will of course ordi- 
narily fall to the lot of the Chancel- 
lors of dioceses to institute them, 
and they will probably know how 
to proceed ; but it would have been 
more satisfactory to the public, if 
that mode had been clearly marked 
out, as it is possible that some diffi- 
cult and important points may be 
involved in the discussion* 

We pass on* to the 14 th section, 
one of the most important of the 
whole statute, which ^describes the 
oath to be taken before the aurro. 
gate by the party applying* for the 
licence. The party mustswealto 
his belief that there is no impedi- 
ment q| kindred or alliance, or of 
any other lawful cause (words suf- 
ficiently vague and general,) nor 
any suit commenced in any ecclesi- 
astical' court to bar or hinder the 
proceeding of the said matrimony 
according to the tenor of the li- 
cence, (we do not readily conceive 
the nature of a suit for the preven- 
tion of a marriage) ;; he must swear 
also that one of the parties h^ re- 
sided the 15 days next preceding 
the grant of the licence, (not as we 
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believe* is often imagined, next pre- 
ceding the day of marriage) within 
the parish or chapelry in which the 
marriage is solemnized. Lastly, 
supposing either, of the parties’ to 
be under 21, and not a widow or 
widower* it must be sworn that the 
roper consent to the marriage has 
eea obtained. What is the proper 
consent the 16th section specifies, 
hut the clause we are now consi- 
dering provides, that if there be no 
person in existence with authority 
to grant the consent, then upon 
oath made to that effect, the licence 
may be granted without consent. 
This provision will extend to the 
case of &U minors, left orphaus and 
without testamentary guardians, in 
favour of whom the Court of Chan- 
cery has not actually exercised its 
authority of appointing guardians. 

The 1 5*5 Section abolishes the 
bond given by the party applying 
for the licence ; and the 1 6th ran- 
ges in the following order the per- 
sons who are qualified to give con- 
sent. 1st, the father; 2nd, the 
guarding or guardians lawfully ap- 
pointed,' or one of them , (so that 
one guardian has it in his power to 
authorize the marriage of his ward 
against the will of two or more, his 
colleagues.) 3rd, the mother, if un- 
married ; 4th, the guardian or guar- 
dians, or one of them 9 appointed by 
the Court of Chancfery. Coupling 
this section with the proviso in the 
14th, it seems clear that such a case 
as that of Horner v. Horner, cannot 
well occur, again, if the party be 
awate of the law, # and make the ne- 
cessary oath. 

The llth section is a material im- 
provement on the 12th of Lord 
H&rdwicke’* act. By that act, sup- 
posing dm father of the minor was 
non compos mentis, no marriage by 
licence coaid take place during the 
minority, because no valid consent 
could be given*; das case is now 
provided for, $ud in this as well as 
; din .guardian or guardians, 
mother dX #^thevs* or any of them, 
shall be m®0mpe* mntis t beyond 


seSs, or unreasonably or from un- 
due motives witbhojd consent, ap- 
plication may be mad,e to the Great 
Seal, Master of the Rolls, or Vice 
Chancellor , by petition, which is 
to l}e heard in a summary way, and 
if, on examination, the marriage 
proposed shall seem a proper one, 
it may be judicially declared to be 
such ; and this declaration will be 
equal to consent. Some provision 
of this kind was undoubtedly pro- 
per, and we are not aware of any 
objection to that which is here en- 
acted ; it is an improvement too 
upon the similar provision in Lord 
Hard wick e’s act, to throw open the 
Roll's Court, and the Vice-Chan- 
cery to these petitions. 

The Viilh section requires from 
every surrogate, before he grants 
licences, an oath of office, and a 
security by bond in the penalty of 
.£100 for the due execution of his 
office to be given to the Bishop ; the 
oath which by Lord Hardwicke's 
act, was to be takeu before the 
judge who granted the authority, 
may, by this section, be also taken 
before a commissioner appointed by 
the ^judge. We see no benefit in 
this alteration. 

The 1 tyth is a correspondent en- 
actment in respect of licences with 
the 9th in respect of banns ; their 
validity expires at the end of three 
months from the grant, and no mar- 
riage can then be solemnized with- 
out a new licence . This is open to 
the same remarks as to the validity 
of a marriage solemnized in contro- 
veution of this section, as we made 
iu commenting on the 9th ; we in- 
cline to think the Hharriage would 
be void, but that is far too serious 
a conclusion to be left to inference* 

The %0th saves the Archbishop’s 
right to grant special licences. 

We now come to the penal clauses 
of the act; they are the 21 st 9 22rf, 
23d, 24th, 2&th, and 29tA sections . 
The first of these regards the per- 
sons who shall solemnize marriage ; 
these may be persons in holy or- 
ders, persons neither being, nor 

4 M 2 
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pretending to be, and persons not hint who solemnises the marriage 
being, bat pretending to be* As to in defiance of the provisions of the 
the two firsts ft is enacted, that if statute; the two next specify the 
any person * shall solemnise matri- consequences to the parties them- 
morry, (not specifying according to selveq, differing according to ciff- 
any particular rites, but leaving, it cumstances, in some cases amounting 
quite open) 1st, , in any other place to a nullification of , the ^marriage, 
than a' church, or public chapel, in others only to pecuniary forfei- 
wherein banns may be lawfully pub- tures. By the 2 2d, all marriages 
lished; or 2d, at any other time knowingly and wilfully celebrated 
than between 8 and 12 in the fore- elsewhere than in a chprch or cha- 
nooti, except by special licence ; or pel, wherein banns may be lawfully 
8d, without due publication of banns published, (unless by speciallicence) 
unless fcjgf licence ; he shall be deem- or without due publication of banns 
ed guilty of felony, and punished or licence, or by any person not in 
by 14 yeaijs transportation. A holy orders, are declared null and 
similar punishment is provided for void to all intents and purposes 
the last class, who, falsely pretend- whatever. We bave no fault to find 
ing to be in holy orders, shall so- with what we believe to have been 
* lemnize marriage according to the the general intention of this danse, 
rites of the Church of England. In but we lament that in a matter so 
both cases the prosecution must be highly important and penal, much 
commenced within three years from is still left to inference and conjec- 
the committing of the offence. We ture ; we have had occasion already 
think, that it might have been better to point out two ambiguities in it 
to have used less general words in when we considered the 9th and ISHh 
the first part of the section, words clauses, we will mention a few more; 
which would not have included per- 1st, let m suppose the marriage bad 
sons neither being, nor pretending in a church, or legally authorized 
to be in holy orders, who shall so- chapel, but not in the church, or 
lemnize a marriage according to the chapel, in which the banns have 
private notions of the parties at been published ; it is clear that all 
another time, in another place, or the mischief, contemplated by the 
without the previous formalities of clause as now worded, would equally 
this act. Such a marriage would occur upon such a supposition; 
be clearly void and nugatory, and but is the marriage void or valid ? 
the parties agreeing to it would be We conceive tlie latter, because it 
properly punished by that conse- would be contrary to the rules of 
quence ; the act itself might be a legal construction to extend the 
very indecent one, and then ought range of a penal clause beyond tbe 
to subject the doer of it to some words ; but on the other hand, it 
proportionate punishment, less how- seems monstrous Jo leave such a 
ever than the pains of felony. But case wholly unprovided far, and 
oar main objection to it is, that the neither the solemflizer nor the par- 
words are sufficiently wide to include ties amenable to any punishment. 
Jbtman Catholic or any other mar- 2d, as the essence of aH these of- 
triages (except those of Jews and -fences is very properly made the 
Quakers,) solemnised after a lawful guilty knowledge of the offender, 
iimrriage, or previous to one, ac- let ua suppose a marriage had in 
cording to the requisites of the act, violation of any one of the provisions 
hvoider to satisfy the religious scru- of the danse, but that the guilty 
pies of the parties. Such marrm- knowledge can only babroeght home 
gas, we imagine, it was never in- to one Of the parlies, what is tw be- 
tended to render penal. t come of the marriage ? is it void t 

'the taction jest commented on if so, a may be 

described the penalties incurred by done to an unoffending, unfttspect- 
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ing girl for example, who has been 
made the dupe of a designing Viliam, 
and who could have no means of 
providing herself with the requisite 
knowledge to guard against such 
treachery, even if she could be 
supposed Jo be in a frame of mind 
to entertain suspicion on the subject. 
On the other hand, is the marriage 
valid? if so, there is a ready re- 
ceipt for evading the provisions of 
the act, the lady will leave to the 
gentleman all the arrangements of 
the marriage, she will know nothing 
about them : and this is so common, 
so moch in course, that in nine 
cases out of ten, it would be im- 
possible to fasten upon both parties 
the guilty knowledge required by 
the act. It cannot be said that 
these objections go upon unnatural 
presumption of fraud, they presume 
no more fraud than the clause itself 
does, and than the clause itself was 
intended to punish. 

Neither can it be said that the 
23d clause to which we now come, 
provides an adequate punishment 
or indeed any punishment for all 
the cases, which, under some of the 
suppositions put above, we have 
shewn to be left unprovided for by 
the 22d. The principle of this clause 
too is excellent; and adopted from 
the old law of the kingdom, our ob- 
jection again will be to the insuf- 
ficiency of the d&a if. The offences 
here contemplated are two-fold, but 
the penalty is the same, a modifi- 
cation only being made according 
to the fact of one or both of the 
contracting parties being guilty. 
The first offence happens in the 
© use of a marriage by licence either 
party being under 21, and not a 
widower or widow, where any of the 
provisions of the act are violated, 
and the offence is the procuring 
such marriage, and violation by 
either of the parties wilfully and 
knowingly swearing falsely 4 ‘as to 
asty xsather^qr thing to which such 
pMj it required personally to 
sw < nMF The punishment is ** a for- 
feiture of alf estate, right, title, and 
interest ‘m any property, which hath 
accrued, or shall accrue t& the party 


se offending by force of such mi* 
riage/' Now k t us suppose a 
minor of large expectations to marry 
his bed-maker’s daughter at the 
University, and to have falsely sworn . 
that he had his father’s consent ; he 
win forfeit nothing, because nothing 
will accrue to him by the marriage ; 
she will forfeit nothing, because she 
is not an offending party. The 
second offence relates to marriage 
by banns — it is not so clearly stated 
as the preceding, nor in itself so 
simple, but it is open to the same 
remark, which we have made on the 
preceding case. We will state it in 
the very words of the act, “if any' 
valid marriage by banns shall he 
procured by a party thereto to be 
solemnized by banns between per- t 
sons, one or both of whom shall be 
under the age of 21 years, not being 
a widower or widow, such party 
knowing that such persons as afore- 
said under the age of 21 years had 
a parent or guardian then living, 
and that such marriage was had 
without the consent of such parent 
or guardian, and knowing that 
banns had not being duly published 
according to the provisions of this 
act, and having knowingly caused or 
procured the undue publication of 
banns*' — then a forfeiture to accrue 
as before. Now in order to con- 
stitute this offence, the offender 
must procure an undue publication 
of banns, he must procure a valid 
marriage to be solemnized by batata* 
be must know the miuor to have a 
parent or guardian, and that no con- 
sent has been obtained, and that die 
banns have not been duly published 
— these are a good many conditions 
precedent to the making up of an 
offence, and it is somewhat extraor- 
dinary that another has not being 
added, which wc should have 
thought at least as necessary, a 
knowledge that the person was under 
21 ; for as it now stands the party 
might commit the offence in terms* 
and commit a heavy offence too 
without that knowledge, and there- 
fore undoubtedly without commit- 
ting the offence intended to be. 
guarded against. But independently 
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of this it is obvious how extremely 
difficult it must be to fix the' spe 
party with all the parts o£ this 
offence, and how very easy it will 
be by contrivances not tangible 
under the statute to evade the 
penalty. The section assumes tnat 
there may be a valid marriage with- 
out due publication of the banns, 
and this we presume must be by 
giving the interpretation to the pre- 
J ceding section, which we suggested 
above, n&mely that the marriage is 
void only where the guilty knowledge 
is brought home to both parties — 
and we repeat that if that be the 
proper construction, the clause is 
rendered almost nugatory, 

The mode of punishing these of- 
fences thus defined is as follows : — 
the parent or guardian whose con- 
sent has not been given may become 
relator in an information to be filed 
by the Attorney General in Chan- 
cery, or the Exchequer, the object 
of which shall be the forfeiture 
above specified; if the suit suc- 
ceeds, the court may declare the 
forfeiture, and order the property 
to be secured under its direction for 
the benefit of the innocent party, 
the issue, or any of them, in such 
manner as to prevent the offending 
party from deriving any interest in 
real or personal estate, or pecuniary 
benefit* from such marriage ; if the 
court shall deem both parties guilty 
of any such offence, then the pro- 
perty or any part thereof is to be 
secured immediately for the benefit 
of the issue, subject to such pro- 
vision for the offending parties as 
the court shall think reasonable, 
“ regard being had to the benefit of 
the issue of the marriage during the 
live* of their parents, and of the issue 
of the parties respectively by any 
future marriage, or of the parties 
themselves in case either \ of them 
shall survive the other” We sin- 
ceriy respect the good intentions of 
the of this clause » we are 
mm re, .of tie extreme practical diffi- 
culttesoftbe subject, and we pro- 
teat* against being supposed willing 
to treat an act of the Legislature so 
0 $Osidercd as this; has been,, with 


levity; but can any one seriously 
think that this is a clause calculated 
to prevent the evil of clandestine or 
imprudent marriages? We have 
shewn already that it is a de^d 
letter,, where the offending party is 
the wealthy one, to whom nothing 
accrues by the marriage ; c but sup- 
pose the offending party to be a 
female, she will acquire a title to 
dower in all the lauds, which her 
husband may at auy time become 
possessed of during the coverture, 
and to her third, or moiety, as the 
case may be, of his personal estate, 
he dying intestate ; how will the de- 
cree of the court dispose ’of these 
rights ? and, supposing it to have the 
ability to make a valid decree affect- 
ing rights non-existing, aud which 
never may exist, how will the court 
be able to secure them for the bene- 
fit of the innocent party, or of the 
issue ? Again, let us suppose the 
court to have pronouuced a decree 
of thisnature, aud the husband in 
after life wishes to sell the property, 
will there, be any means devisable by 
conveyances, by which the dower so 
secured by the court can be ^barred 
by the parties, or will the land re- 
main clogged with the dower until 
the death of the widow ? Again, if 
there be no issue, who is to have the 
accumulation of the income ? aud 
how will it be possible to regard the 
issue of a futuremitfrriage of either 
of the parties ? Suppose the offend- 
ing party to be the female who 
marries a man with 10,000/. per 
annum in landed property, upon his 
death she would by the common 
law become entitled*to an estate, for 
life in one third of that property, 
and, if she married again, that right 
would be undoubtedly very beneficial 
to herself and, her issue ; but how is 
regard to be paid to th$ benefit of 
parties so contingent in any decree 
in a suit which must be commenced 
within one year after the first mar- 
riage is solemnised ? , Thq questions, 
which may arise whenever this clause 
comes to be acted upon, are in truth 
innumerable ; but waging themall, 
there n this one objection which 
seems to us insuperable^ and founded 
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- ip the nature of the marriage con- 
tract ; that so long as the parties 
live together, and you do not punish 
the one, you cannot effectually 
punish the other by any decree as to 
the property. If the wife be the 
offender, the husband remains in the 
enjoyment of his property, she shares 
in that enjoyment, it goes to her 
children, and if she survives him, 
she at all events takes under his 
will, whatever he pleases to bequeath 
to her. The same consequences will 
follow, if the guilty party be 
changed — supposing indeed that the 
wife was incapable of devising, or 
that a will made before the marriage 
in favour of the husband would be 
invalid, or that the husband's title 
by courtesy was forfeitable, cases, of 
which the two former would certainly 
not often occur, and the other is 
doubtful at law, still the father 
would in most cases be left depen- 
dent on the charity of his children, 
a situation which whether they were 
affectionate, or unnatural, no moral- 
ist can desire to place a father in. 

The relator in the information 
thus to be filed, is to be responsible 
for costs, he is to satisfy the At- 
torney General upon oath of the 
irregularity of the marriage, that it 
has been solemnized without his 
consent, or that of any other parent 
or guardian, and that he was not 
aware of the sofemftization of the 
marriage more than three months 
previous to his application to the 
Attorney General. It cannot but 
have struck our readers, that in re- 
spect of marriages by licence the 
offence to be punished by this in- 
formation is “the false swearing as 
to any matter, to which the party 
is required personally to swear. 
Upon reverting to the 14th section 
it appears that there are four or five 
such matters; supposing there be 
no parent or guardian whose consent 
has not been given, in other words 
supposing the jMse swearing to have 
been in some other matter than as to 
the consent, who as to be the re- 
lator-^or will there be any mode of 
procuring a forfeiture ? 

The 24 th section avoids all agree- 


ments, settlements and deeds, ex- 
ecuted by the parties or either of 
them before and in coJilemplation of 
such marriage, or aftes it, for the 
benefit of the parties or eitlfer of 
thcfn,or their issue, so far as they shall 
be contrary to the provisions of the 
security or settlement to be made 
under the direction of the court. 
The 2Hh provides that the informa- 
tion shall he filed within one year 
from the date of the fnarriage, and 
prosecuted with due diligence, and 
it specifics a mode of proceeding in 
case any person or necessary party 
to such information shall abscond or 
be or continue out of England: but 
it makes no provision for the case of 
a marriage kept secret for a year, 
nor for*the absence of* witnesses 
who might be necessary to prove 
the irregularity of the marriage to 
the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General previously to the filing of 
the information. 

The 2 9th clause (the last of those 
which are penal) specifies the same 
offences which were enumerated'in 
the 16th of Lord Hardwieke's act — 
they are/lst, the insertion in the re- 
gister book of any false entry of any 
matter or other thing relatiug to any 
marriage — 2d, the falsely making, 
altering, or forging, (as well as the 
causing any of these to be done, or 
the assisting in doing them) any such 
entry in such register — 3rd, the same 
offences in respect of any license 
of marriage — 4th, the uttering as 
true any false, altered, or forged 
register, or copy thereof, or licence, 
— 51b, the destroying or causing to 
be destroyed any register book, or 
part of it; the four first offences 
committed knowingly and wilfully 
and with intent to elude the fpree of 
the statute, and the last committed 
wilfully with intent to avoid any 
marriage, or to subject any person 
to any of the penalties of the act 
are made punishable with transpor- 
tation for life. These offences Lord 
Hardwieke's act made capitaU-we 
think the present punishment more 
commensurate, and we heartily ap- 
prove of the change. 

The 26fA section provides, (as the 
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imtftera Haribridce’a act did) 
tfcaft to my suit taking the validity 
of a morrisg ; no evwMce of tire 
actual residence of tire pities pre- 
vious to the marriage for the time 
directed by the act, shall he netes- 
wary* pod no proof receivable to the 
contrary. it «a hardly necessary to 
that this section leaves the 
matter Inqairahle into criminally, 
exactly as before. , . 

The tlth section is also a re-en- 
actment of the 13th of Lord Hard- 
adefeeh act, and declares that in no* 
ease whatsoever shall any proceed- 
ings be had to any ecclesiastical 
eon it to compel celebration of mar- 
mage by reason of any previous 
contract. 1 

^ Tka With section makes "no alter- 
ation of the existing law on to the 
sntenmieation of marriage before 
witnesses, the form of the registry, 
the signature of the minister, and 
the parties, or the attestation of the 
witnesses; the form given is not 
adapted to the very common case of 
a solemnisation by a clergyman who 
is neither rector, vicar, nor curate 
of the parish, but a friend of the 
parties $ nor is it adapted to the 
case of a marriage by special licence 
out of a church or chapel. Dr. 
Burn had noticed this as a case of 
and gives his solution of it, 
which We do cot think altogether 


satisfactory. It certainly might have 
been as well to provide lor the case. 
The 90th and 9lst sections exempt 
the marriages of the Royal Family, 
of Quakers and Jews, fr©m%e oper- 
atiou of the act, and the 33 d con- 
fines it to England— -t he 1 32nd use- 
tally provides that two copies of the 
act shall be sent to every parish, 
and one of them be preserved with 
the marriage- reg’rater-^ook in the 
parish-chest. 

We here close our remarks, which 
have rim to a length far exceeding 
our original intention — to a length 
indeed for which we owe an apology 
to our readers ; but upon an Act, in 
the due execution of which all are 
vitally interested, and the execution 
of which must necessarily be en- 
trusted to our clerical brethren, 
men ordinarily, not conversant in 
tb& construction of legal niceties, 
we have thought it far better to be 
even tedious and diffuse, than too 
short and superficial. In the mean 
time we lay down our pea, with 
feelings of gratitude' to the Legisla- 
ture, for what it has done in. so diffi- 
cult and so important a matter; and 
we trust that, we Have not trans- 
gressed that respect, which is ever 
due to its ordinances, in the plain 
freedom with which we have ventured 
to point Out, what seem to us the er- 
rors and deficiencies of this statute. 


r NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We b$g to refer C. L to Burn's Eccles. Law. Vol. I. p, and to 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer, p. 481. His letter is under consideration. 
•’ . has been received. t 

* We thank £. n. K, for his valuable communication j but the subject, on 
whictvhe writes, has beep sufficiently discussed oa general grounds. la 
tbe preprent instance, a heal and temperate reareufitrance oontatning the 
objectionable passages^ and accompanied by the substance of his letter, 
might effect his object. * * 
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ON SPIRITUAL EXERTION. 

1 Cor. ix. 24. 

So, run that ye may obtain. 

The life of a Christian is here re- 
presented under the image of a race. 
All, without exception, must run 
this race ; as all, without exception, 
that run lawfully, shall be rewarded 
at its close, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus. It is a great 
error to suppose, that the Gospel 
has released mankind from the dis- 
charge of any one moral duty to 
which they were before bound. Its 
command is short, but it is full. te Be 
ye holy, even as God is holy*” No 
vice can find countenance in this ; 
no professions can be a substitute 
for its neglect. Nothing short of 
holiness, such a holiness as every 
man, by the grate of God and his 
own endeavours, can attain unto, 
will satisfy our divine Master, or 
ensure, agreeably to the terms of 
the Gospel, out everlasting salva- 
tion. 

Be not deceived: he that doeth 
righteousness , that sincerely and 
habitually endeavours, by God’s 
grace, to discharge his several duties 
in whatever situation he may be 
placed, he is righteous, and shall be 
accepted as such in the sight of 
God, for the sake of the Lord Jesus 
Christ The Gospel brings the glad 
tidings of a Saviour; we thankfully 
acknowledge ft; it is onr slay for 
the present; it is our hope for the 
future: we rely on nothing else for 
Remembrancer, No. 


our acceptance in the last day but 
the blood that He hath shed for n$ ; 
we joy in nothing else but in His 
atonement, for on nothing else can 
we confidently rely, in nothing else 
can we» joy without abatement.-*- 
But then the very same Apostle, 
that enjoins the Christian to look 
unto Jesus as the Author and Ft- 1 
nkher of his faith , reminds him 
that he “ run with patience the race 
that is set before him," This race 
is but a succession of duties, com- 
menced in our earliest years, to be 
continued through our lives, arid 
closed only with our latest breath. It 
contains every obligation that we are 
under to God, our neighbour, or 
ourselves; every command that is 
to be found in the Gospel; every 
action of piety and virtue exhibited 
in the perfect example of our blessed 
Lord. lie that runs this race well, 
must be a man devout towards God; 
dutiful towards his parents ; affec- 
tionate and true to his kindred and 
friends ; respectful and obedient 
where respect and obedience are 
due ; just in his dealings; prone to 
forgiveness ; abundant in charity ; 
pure in heart; blameless in wdrd; 
holy in action! ever rising above 
this world in thought, and intently 
meditating, through faith, on that 
sacrifice of the death of Christ, 
whereby he is so powerfully, be- 
yond every other motive that can be 
named, incited to exertion, arid stt}*- 
ported in his course, and encouraged 
to look forwards to a crown of glory, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judged 
4 N 
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hath promised at the last day. But 
thus to run, what is it in fewer 
words ,but to be *' zealous of every 
good work ?” « 

There is koinethfog peculiarly 
striking in the metaphor em- 
ployed by the Apostle, especia% 
when vfe consider that it was ad- 
dressed to the Corinthians, who 
were daily in the habit of witnessing 
races, or persons training and pre- 
paring themselves for them. To 
them the* crown allotted to the 
earthly conqueror was the most 
appropriate figure that,, could be 
imagined of the reward promised 
through Christ to the faithful and 
obedient Christian ; and the pre- 
vious discipline undergone by every 
comp^titor v and the necessary ex- 
ertion exhibited afterwards on the 
course, an illustration of the ne- 
cessity, on their part, of spiritual 
discipline and exertion, too pointed 
not to be felt, and too conclusive to 
be gainsay ed. Here were men un- 
dergoing the utmost bodily pains 
and labour, with no small degree of 
mental anxiety ; and for what? for 
a mere chaplet of leaves, with the 
passing fame attendant on gaining 
it. Wfiat a rebuke, then, was this 
to the Corinthian convert that should 
be found relaxing his endeavours for 
the attainment of an incorruptible 
crown? And what a proof of folly 
in him, should he suppose for a mo- 
ment that such a crown could ever 
be gained without exertion ? Here 
were men employed in the most 
active exercise of which the body is 
capable, straining every nerve, and 
pressing towards the mark with an 
anxiety on their countenance that 
showed that the whole man was 
bent on success. Could the Co- 
rinthian fail of reading a salutary 
lesson in this ? Or, can we fail of 
doing so? Or arc we resolved to 
dose our eyes to our duty, and 
4timber ffcway our lives in I know 
apt wJN&t delusive hopes, till we are 
sed to a sense of our error 
|aur mournful condition by the 
* af the last trump? Let us 


rather, as men earnestly bent on 
working out our salvation, listen to 
the admonition of the Apostle, and, 
praying to the Almighty, through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, for the as- 
sistance of his grace, u so nun thit 
we may obtain” 

The Christian has many advan- 
tages over his earthly pattern. — 
He is not left to his own exer- 
tions; he has the Holy Spirit of 
God to assist and support him in 
his course ; for ** God,’* saith the 
Apostle, “ worketh with us both to 
will and to do and, “ we are la- 
bourers together with God." He 
may not be followed by the shouts 
and noisy plaudits of an admiring 
crowd ; but he has the silent appro- 
bation of the good ; he has the 
prayers of thousands whom his be- 
neficence has relieved or his holy 
zeal converted from the error of 
their ways ; he has the testimony of 
his own conscience, and, what is in 
itself a present reward, and the ear- 
nest of far more, he has the favour 
and blessing of the Most High. — 
He may not have in this life a crown 
wherewith to wreath bis brows, tan- 
gible and visible, but a crown he 
shall hereafter have; a reward no 
less certainly awaits him, far more 
exalted than the highest earthly 
honour, real, substantial, and ever- 
lasting. 

• Let us stop end* meditate awhile 
on this, " the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus 
and let us endeavour to gather out 
of God's word what that heaven is, 
to which, as to our exceeding great 
reward, we are all lboking, and uhto 
which we hope, through the mercy 
of God and the merits of our Re- 
deemer, to attain. It is remarkable 
that the Scriptures, in their descrip- 
tion of heaven, do got confine them- 
selves to any one particular image. 
Whatever is good in itself, or glo- 
rious and blessed in its effects, 
is indifferently chosen to express 
it. At one time it is Represented as 
a kingdom “ wherein we are to reign 
with Christ for ever and ever at 
1 
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another, as " a holy city,*’ respien- 
dent in glory, blessed with the visi- 
ble presence of the Almighty, and 
lightened with the light of the lamb ; 
now as an “ abiding mansion/' 
\vherera, after the wanderings of our 
earthly pilgrimage, we may take up 
our abode and be with Christ ; now 
as a rest, not from these wanderings 
only, but from every other labour 
that is so harassing to soul and 
body ; from sorrow, from crying 
and pain, from the fear of death, 
from temptations without, from hour- 
ly struggles within; now as “ an 
inheritance,” to mark the certainty 
of our possessing it ; now as a 
4 ‘ weight 9 ' and “ treasure/' to denote 
its value ; now as u a feast,” to sig- 
nify the joy and satisfaction that 
shall attend on it ; now as “ a prize,” 
to remind us of the exertion requi- 
site to attain it ; now as “ a crown,” 
to evince its dignity; now as *‘a 
harvest/' to denote the abundant 
plentifulness of the reward ; now 
as “ a building/' to express its du- 
rability ; now as €t a substance," to 
distinguish it and place it far above 
those • shadowy and empty goods 
which we are so fond of embracing 
in this life ; and then, after the ima- 
gination has thus been carried to its 
highest pitch, and images sought 
out of every thing that we most ad- 
mire, and long for, and value on 
earth, and heaven»declared to pos- 
sess ’Within itself all that is really 
desirable in all these, we are briefly 
told that yet — so unspeakably great 
and blessed is the reality — that yet 
“ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard , 
neither have entered into the heart 
Of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him” 
Every image declarative of glory 
and blessedness is employed to show 
that no single earthly good, how- 
ever perfect, can convey an adequate 
idea of the Christian’s reward in 
Christ; and then every image that 
can be named is declared, after all, 
to be too v?eak, to remind us that 
nothing earthly whatever is com- 
parable unto it. After exhausting 


all our powers of conception, and 
searching the Scriptures throughout, 
we are brought fb this rock .at last, 
on which faith indeed more gladly 
rests than on the most fively represen- 
tations that could have been given*— 
ttie united goodness, and wisdom, 
and power of God. God has "made us, 
and enriched our present condition, 
which is confessedly only proba- 
tionary and to pass away, with num- 
berless blessings conducive to our 
happiness; and, in order to redeem 
us from the dominion and penalty 
of sin, and open heaven unto us, he 
has freely delivered up his only Son 
to die for us. Who, then, after this 
can doubt the value of that which 
has been purchased at so great a 
price i. Kingdoms, crowns, inheri- 
tances, treasures, all sink into no- 
thing before the single consideration 
that God, this good, ami w'ise, and 
powerful Being, hath promised to 
reward us, and that Christ hath died 
to purchase the reward. We feel 
and are persuaded that the reward, 
whatever it shall be, will be great 
indeed and blessed : nay, the very 
circumstance of our being unable to 
conceive it now, only heightens the 
value of it the more, because it shows 
that there is nothing of earth in it ; 
nothing of the vain, and perishable, 
and unsatisfactory goods of this 
world mixed lip with it ; that it is 
altogether of another world, where 
real joys are to be found ; altogether 
heavenly and spiritual, substantial 
and eternal. 

Here, then, is your reward; it is 
promised to you on the word of the 
Most High God, of whose truth you 
have a present proof in the. daily 
orderings of his providence ; and it 
is sealed to you by the blood of his 
dear Son : it is, therefore, most sure. 
It is provided by the hands of infinite 
wisdom, and power, and goodness, 
and must, therefore, be abundantly 
great. Nothing earthly can equal it ; 
and no man can more consult his own 
good than by endeavouring to obtain 
it. It is placed, however, at the 
end of a course, over which every 

4 N 2 
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man must tun : it is the appointed 
prfce, through Christ, which implies 
that no man that does not run can 
have any title whatever to it. 

On what, lei us ask, did the Apos- 
tle, whose words we have been con- 
sidering, found his hopes ? Wher4^ 
with, when he $hme to die, and had 
received, as is supposed, an express 
revelation on the subject, wherewith 
did lie assure himself of his reward ? 
“ I have fought” says he, <£ a good 
fight , I have finished my course , / 
have kept the faith” Is this the lan- 
guage, or was his the conduct, of a 
lukewarm or slothful Christian? Look 
at his life ; devoted to the study of 
God’s word, and zealous for his ho- 
nour, though misled at the first by the 
prejudices of his sect ; at length con- 
vinced by title heavenly vision, and 
sent to open the eyes of the Gentiles , 
and to tyirn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan 
to God , that they might receive for- 
giveness of sins and repentance 
among them which were sanctified 
by faith in the Lord Jesus. As an 
Apostle he went forth wholly rely- 
ing on that Saviour whom he preach- 
ed to others, and counting all things 
but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord . 
From the East to the utmost boun- 
daries of the West his voice was 
heard. No labour could weary him, 
no danger alarm, no ditiiculty deter 
him ; all was overcome through the 
grace of the Most High. He passed 
from city to city and country to 
country, planting churches every- 
where, and stimulating his converts, 
by his example, his word, and his 
epistles, to live as became the Gos- 
pel of Christ. He laboured to omit 
nothing that belonged to the duties 
of that station unto which God had 
called him. As a private Christian 
he kept under his body, and brought 
it into subjection to the holy will of 
God, lest that, by any means, when 
he had preached to others the way 
of holiness unto salvation, he him- 
s^jtf should be “ a castaway”. As 
at) apostle h e €i made himself all 


things to all men i* tender over the 
prejudices of the Jews, condescend- 
ing to the weakness of the Gentiles, 
bold in confuting the gaitmyer, di- 
ligent in removing error, stern in 
rebuking vice, earnest in his calls \S 
repentance, and warm in unfolding 
the proffered mercy of God* through 
the Lord Jesus Christ; approving 
himself throughout a faithful minis- 
ter of Christ, that he might by all 
means “ save some” I*i his own 
expressive language, already quoted, 
he had u fought a good fight” 
against the world from without, and 
the fiesh from within; he had finish- 
ed the course allotted him to run in 
public and in private ; he had kepi 
the faith in his own heart, and 
preached it in all its purity boldly 
and unceasingly to others : in all 
these points he had “ laboured to 
have a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards men ” 
And now, what was the conclusion 
drawn by this pious, and holy, and 
faithful servant of the Lord on the 
retrospect of his former life, which 
he was emboldened by the Holy 
Spirit to draw, and which he has 
recorded for our instruction and 
comfort? “ Henceforth says he 
“ there is laid Up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day” — shall give me,” for it is 
still his gift, purchased by his blood, 
and conferred through bis merits, as 
the means — Yet given to me because, 
looking to the conditions of my salva- 
tion, I have, by God's grace, endea- 
voured to fight this good fight, and 
finish my course, anti keep the faith ; 
and given, not to me only, but unto 
all them also that, pursuing the path 
of their respective duties, and run- 
ning the race, whatever it may be, 
that is set before them, “ love his 
appearikg ” and anxiously look for- 
ward to it as the reward of all their 
spiritual labours, the consummation 
of all their hopes, and the dawning 
of that everlasting joyHhat awaiteth 
the righteous in the kingdom of their 
Father. 
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Let us place, then, before our 
eyes both the admonition and ex- 
ample of this great|$\postle : the 
former is a plain exhortation to ho- 
liness, and the latter is a pattern of 
Nothing less ; in the former the 
Apostle makes the attainment of 
our everlasting reward to depend on 
our running : and in the latter, he 
argues for himself that he shall ob- 
tain, because he has run. No man 
will suspect* this Apostle of thinking 
too highly of humau righteousness, 
or detracting from the value of the 


Redeemer’s atonement. Here, then, 
is a safe guide. With the Apostle 
let us say, “ other h foundation pf hope 
have / none, save tfesus Christ and 
him crucified ; 9 ' but rfith him let us, 
at the same time, labour, with the 
assistance of God’s grace, to run 
each his appointed race of duty so 
faithfully, and steadily, and consci- 
entiously, and to the end, that we 
with him may obtain God’s gracious 
promises, and fhialiy.be made parta- 
kers of his heavenly treasure through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Judges v. 24, 2.5. 

This was a party of Bedowccn 
Arabs, who had come from El 
Arisch, six days ago, to pasture 
their flocks. The party consisted 
of four men, With their wives and 
a number of children ; they brought 
us milk and kids and fresh and salt 
butter. Nothing could be more 
simple-than the construction of their 
tents; three sticks, one at each end 
stuck into the ground and standing 
upright, with one across the top, 
formed the frame- work, and a large 
brown cloth made of goat’s or camel’s 
hair, thrown over it, and pinued 
down to the gjouvd, formed the 
covering. Travels along the Medi- 
terranean, by Robert Richardson , 
M.D. 1822. 

Geu. xiii. 7. 

Strife between the different villa- 
gers and the different herdsmen 
here, exists still, as it did in the 
days of Abraham and Lot : the 
country has ofteu changed masters ; 
but the habits of the natives, both 
in this and other respects, hafe been 
nearly stationary. Abraham was a 
Bedowcen : and I never saw a fine 
venerable looking shiekli busied 
among his flocks and herds, that it 
did not remind me of the holy pa- 
triarch himself. The same . 


Judges xvi. 3* 

At ten o'clock we reached the 
summit of the hill. The whitened 
tomb of the sometime Shiekh Ah 
Ali Montar, crowned the lofty pro- 
inoutary of the mountains of He- 
bron, on our right ; and the town 
and minarets of Gaza occupied the 
summit of a mound in the plain, oil 
our left. Gaza was one of the five 
satrapies of the Philistines, celebra- 
ted both in ancient and modern 
times, from Samson, the Judge of 
Israel, down to our redoubted cham- 
pion of the cross, Richard, the king 
of England. A hedge of Indian fig 
lines tlie road on each side, and a 
number of upright white marble 
tomb-stones mark the spot where 
the road turns to the left, and winds 
like a serpentine walk through gar- 
dens of pleasure to the gates of the 
city. The gardens are enclosed 
with hedges of Indian figs, and 
abound in tall spreading sycamore 
trees, which gave tfiem an enchant- 
ing and delightful appearance, 
though but indifferently provided 
either with Articles for use or beauty. 
The town and the burying ground 
cover the top of the eminence, which 
is about two- miles in circumference 
at the base, and appears to have 
been wholly inclosed within the an- 
cient fortifications, and must doubt- 
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less have been strong according to 
the ancient mode of warfare* The 
Sam. 

Judges s\v . 19. 5?ec!i. i%. 5. 

Ti»e caravan brushing the dew 
from off the tender herb and new 
blown flower hied along the beau- 
tiful and well wooded valley in their 
way to Ashdod (pronounced in the 
country Shdood) and Gibny, while 
we ascended the hill, passed through 
the village of Barbara, and took the 
road for the ruins of Askelon (pro- 
nounced Ascalaan), which lie about 
an hour out of the direct line of 
inarch to Ashdod. Olive trees 
still occupy the sandy height upon 
our left, with fine crops of wheat 
and tarley upon our right, Arab 
tents mong* the edge of the hills, 
and Arab shiekhs busily employed 
among their flocks in the held. — 
In about half an hour we crossed 
the sandy ridge, and descended 
into a well-cultivated plain at the 
village called Naide. On the next 
eminence we found the remains 
of an edifice, with granite columns, 
like what we had seen at Rafia, and 
enjoyed an excellent view of the 
ruined walls of Askelon; winding 
round an eminence on our left, and 
having crossed a small stream in the 
intervening valley, we arrived at 
their base. The position of Askelon 
is strong: the walls are built on the 
top of a ridge of rock, that winds 
round the town in a semicircular di- 
rection, - and terminates at each end 
in the sea. The foundations remain 
all the way round, the walls are of 
great thickness, and in some places 
of cdnsiderablc height, and flanked 
with towers at different distances. 
Patched of the wall preserve their 
original elevation ; but in general it 
is ruined throughout, and the mate- 
rials He scattered around the foun J 
dation, or rolled down Ihe hill on 
either side. The ground falls within 
the w&ils in the same manner that it 
does without: the town was situated 
ih the hollow, so that no part of it 
<j6uld be seen from the outside of 
the walls. Numerous ruined houses 
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still remain with small gardens in- 
terspersed sftnong them. Askelon 
was one of t hk proudest satrapies 
of the lords of the Philistines; 
now there is not an inhabitant 
within its walls, and the pro- 
phecy of Zechariah is fulfilled, “ the 
King shall perish from Gaza, and 
Askelon shall not be inhabited 
When the, prophecy was uttered, 
both of these cities were in an equally 
flourishing condition, md nothing 
but the prescience of Heaven could 
pronounce on which of tile two, and 
in what manner, the vial of his 
wrath should be thus poured out. 
Gaza is truly without a king, the 
lofty towers of Askelon lie scattered 
on the ground, and the ruins within 
its walls do not shelter a liurnau 
being. The Same . 

1 Sam. v. l. 

We now pursued our way across 
the hill, which was covered with a 
plentiful mixture of grass and sand, 
and arrived at the village of Misdal, 
situated in a beautiful plain, and 
surrounded with small gardens, 
hedged with the Indian tig-trees. 
An hour and a half from Askelon, 
we reached the village Iiamami. Its 
environs are cultivated, and the crops 
abundant, but quite overgrown with 
thistles, extensive plantations of 
which line the road on each side. 
At present, although our prospect 
is extensive, there is not a tree in 
sight ; yet the growth of spring 
clothes the undulating fields, and 
every thing is fresh and beautiful. 
It is not like the land of Egypt, but 
it is a thousand tinftes more interest- 
ing. Having passed a large tumulus 
on the top of an adjoining hill, the 
history of which we could not learn, 
we came in sight of Azotus, Ashdod, 
pronounced in the country Shdood. 
In about half an hour thereafter we 
crossed a broad, stone bridge, which 
was over the bed of a river, with 
stagnant water, in several places. 
Next we came to the'Vuined village 
of Tookrair, which is situated on 
the top of a hill, on the left, and 
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seems to have been a place of con- 
siderable consequence, probably 
Ekron. Soon after ^vhich we arri- 
ved at Ashdod, passed the town 
and well, with a small contiguous 
jnosque on the road side, turned 
into a pleasant grassy field, and 
pitched our tents for the night. 

The lie of the ground around 
Ashdod is beautifully undulating, 
the pasture luxuriant, but not half 
stocked with cattle. The site of 
the town is on the summit of a grassy 
hill, and if «we are to believe histo- 
rians, was anciently as strong as it 
is beautiful. Herodotus states, that 
Psammetichus, the king of Egypt, 
spent twenty-nine years in besieging 
it, and in the end was successful ; 
an event which is stated to have oc- 
curred 1124 years before Christ, 
about fifty years before the reign of 
David in Hebron, This was another 
of the five satrapies of the Philis- 
tines, who when they had taken the 
Ark of God from the Israelites, in 
battle, brought it to Ashdod, and 
carried it into the house of Dagon, 
and set it by Dagon their God. 
We neither saw nor heard of any 
ruins here. The Same . 

Luke xxiii- 50, 51. 

Wc proceeded slowly through the 
gardens of Yaffa, and having cleared 
the thick plantations of thistles, as- 
cended the hill, «and in a little time 
passed a tolerably good looking 
mosque on our left, where there is 
plenty of excellent water ; after 
which wc came to the village of 
Seraphan, that stands on a hill on 
the right, where* there is also a cis- 
tern of water on the road side ; and 
at one o’clock arrived at Ramla, 
which is only three hours from Yaffa. 
The whole of the road lay over an 
undulating surface partially anltiva- 
ted, and thinly inhabited, am! of a 
wilder and more unkindly aspect 
than our journey through the ancient 
territory of the Philistines. A good 
deal of wood* appeared around a 
smiling village on our left as we 
passed out from Yaffa ; but the 


whole road was exceedingly unpro- 
vided with that article till we came 
near to Ramla/ anciently called 
Arimathea, of wlficlj was Joseph, 
that good and just man, who took 
down from the cross the body of 
the crucified Jesus, wrapt it in linen < 
cloth, and laid it in his own new 
sepulchre. The ground about Rtpnla 
is covered with rich verdure, and 
adorned with many trees, of which 
the palm-tree is the most.conspicu* 
ous. On a high hill to the west of 
the city stands a venerable ruin, 
called the f tower of the Martyrs, 
with bOine stately sycamores over- 
looking the town. The Same . 

Psalm xlviii. 1, 2. 12, 13. 

The* road between Kariatoonah 
and Jerusalem presents nearly the 
same features with that in the other 
parts of t(ie hill country which we 
had already passed. The mountains 
continued on the right and on the 
left, with here and there a tri-angu- 
lar patch of low alluvial land, open- 
ing into a narrow valley, pervaded 
by a small stream of water that 
scarcely covered its pebbly bed. 
We passed the villages of Caglionc 
and Lefta, and a small brook trick- 
ling down through the valley of 
Turpentine; and having ascended 
the hill, where the road was formed 
with considerable care, from the 
edge of the rock passed the village 
of Abdelcader, the property of our 
green- coated sliiekh, on the left, 
and in a few minutes having reached 
the summit, came in sight of Jerusa- 
lem, from which we were distant 
about ten minutes’ walk of our 
mules. These plain embattled walls 
in the midst of a barren mountain 
track, do they inclose the city of 
Jerusalem ? That hill at a distance 
on our left supporting a crop of 
barley, and crowned with a half 
ruined hoary mansion, is that the 
Mount of Olives ? Where was the 
temple of Solonion, and where is 
Mount Zion, the glory of the whole 
earth ? The end of a lofty and 
contiguous mountain bounds our 
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view beyond the city on the south. 
An insulated rock peaks up on our 
right, and a broad flat-topped moun- 
tain, furrowed^by the plough, slopes 
down upon our left. The city is 
straight before us ; but the greater 
part of it stands in a hollow tha*fc 
opens to the east, and the walls 
being built upon the higher ground 
on the north, and on the west, pre- 
vent the interior from being, seen in 
this direction. We pass down the 
gentle descent covered with well 
trodden grass, which neither the 
sun nor the passengers had yet de- 
prived of its verdure. The ground 
sinks ou our right into what has 
been called the valley of the Son of 
Hinno(U> which at the north-west 
corner of the wall becomes ar broad 
deep ravine, that passes the gate of 
Yaffa or Bethlehem, and runs along 
the western wall of the city. Arrived 
at the gate, though guarded by 
Turkish soldiers, we pass without 
tribute or interruption. The rosy 
court teaancc of Abdel Rahman, the 
brother of Aboug&sh, like a handful 
of gold, is every where a passport. 
The castle of David, or to call it by 
its modem name, the tower of the 
Pisons, is on our right, on our left 
is a rugged stone wall inclosing a 
vacant field with a cistern, in which 
the bathing Bathsheba w r as sceu by 
the king of Israel. The ruins are 
at the gates ; but nothing of the 
grandeur of the city appears. We 
turned to the left where the houses 
commence on both hands, and a few 
steps brought us to the Latin con- 
vent of Saint Salvador. The Fathers 
and the interpreters iu their robes 
immediately came to welcome us to 
the holy city, and with all possible 
despatch the animals were relieved 
of their burdens, and we and all our 
effects accommodated witlijn its sa- 
cred walls. The Same . * 

Mark xiii. 2. Luke xix, 41 — 44. 

ft is a tantalizing circumstance, 
however, for the traveller who wishes 
to recognize iu his walks the site of 
particular buildings, or the scenes 


of memorable events, that the greater 
part of the objects mentioned in the 
description both of the inspired and 
Jewish historian, are entirely remo- 
ved, and razed from their founda ; 
tion, without leaving a single trace 
or name behind to point out where 
they stood. Not an nncietft tower, 
or gate, or wall, or hardly even a 
stone remains. The foundations 
are not only broken up, but every 
fragment of which they*were com- 
posed is swept away, and the spec- 
tator looks upon the bare rock with 
hardly a sprinkling of earth to point 
out her gardens of pleasure, or 
groves of idolatrous devotion. And 
when w'e consider the palaces, and 
towers, and walls about Jerusalem, 
and that the stones of which some 
of them were constructed wem 30 
feet long, 15 feet broad, seven and 
a half feet thick, we are not more 
astonished at the strength, and skill, 
and perseverance by which they 
were constructed, than shocked by 
the relentless and brutal hostility by 
which they were shattered and over- 
thrown, and utterly removed from 
our sight. A few gardens still re- 
main on the sloping base of Mount 
Zion, watered from the pool of 
Siloam ; the gardens of Gethsemanc 
are still in a sort of ruined cultiva- 
tion ; the fences are broken down, 
and the olive trees decaying, as if 
the hand 'that dpes&d and fed them 
were withdraw n ; the Mount of 
Olives still retains a languishing 
verdure, and nourishes a few of 
those trees from which it derives its 
name ; but all round about Jeru- 
salem the general aspect is blighted, 
and barren ; the grass is withered ; 
the bare rock looks through the 
scanty sward, and the grain itself, 
like the staring progeny of famine, 
seem sjjgL doubt whether to come to 
maturity, or die in the ear. The 
vine that was brought from Egypt is 
cut off from the midst of the land ; 
the vineyards are wasted ; the hedges 
are taken away ; and' the graves of 
the ancieut dead are open and ten- 
antless. How is the gold become 
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dim ; and every thing that was plea- 
sant to the eye withdrawn. Jeru- 
salem has heard the voice of David 
and Solomon, of prophets and apos- 
tles, and He wl s io spake as never 
man spake, has taught, in her syna- 
gogues and in her streets, Before 
her legisl&tors, her poets, and her 
apostles, those of all other coun- 
tries, became dumb, and cast down 
their crowns, as unworthy to stand 
in their presence. Once she was 
rich in evejy blessing ; victorious 
over all her Enemies ; and resting in 
peace ; with every mail sitting under 


his own vine, and under his own fig- 
tree, with none to disturb, or make 
him afraid. Jerusalem was the 
brightest of all lh£ jities of the 
East, and fortified above all other 
towns; so strong that the Roman 
conqueror thereof, and the master 
of the whole world besides, exclaim- 
ed, on entering the city of David, 
and looking up at the towers which 
the Jews had abandoned, ° Surely, 
we have bad God for our assistance 
in the war; for what could human 
hands or human machines do against 
these towers V* The Same. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 22 . — Henry the Third. 

( Concluded •) 

The encroachments of the Pope, 
and the introduction of preaching 
Friars, the two most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the reign of Henry 
the Third, have been described in 
preceding numbers. The regular 
routine of Church History during 
thig period is not calculated to ex- 
cite much attention. Archbishops 
and Bishops succeeded one another 
in due course, with more than the 
ordinary proportion of appeals to 
Home, and with several examples of 
annulled elections and deposed Pre- 
lates. As theses quarrels excited 
little interest, and led to no great 
results, it is needless to consider 
them in detail ; ,a better method of 
estimating the general character of 
the age, is to notice a few of the 
prevailing customs and the more 
distinguished ecclesiastical charac- 
ters. Such notice will show that 
the times were not quite s<#bad as 
the readers of our preceding sketches 
might imagine. 

Stephen Langton, who continued 
during many* years in the See of 
Canterbury, was disposed to redress 
the principal grievances within his 
reach* His example was followed 
BemjeMBJMNCER, No. 59, 


by various Prelates ; and wc have a 
goodly collection of the canons and 
statutes by which they professed to 
regulate their conduct, and expected 
to eradicate abuses. The constitu- 
tions of Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, may be taken as a spe- 
cimen. They were published in the 
year 1235, and commence by ex- 
communicating all clergymen who 
had taken orders irregularly, that 
is to say, all who had been guilty of 
various crimes and had not received 
absolution from the Primate or the 
Pope. Many rides are laid down 
for ensuring the celibacy of the 
Priesthood, and for punishing such 
as violated that obligation. It ap- 
pears that many of the Clergy were 
married men, and were very unwilling 
to conform to the regulations of the 
see of Rome. They were prohibited, 
under pain of suspension, from fre- 
quenting or patronizing drinking- 
matches, from exacting new or ille- 
gal burial fees, and from celebrating 
mass for hire. In cases of necessity 
laymen were suffered to baptize.-— 
The people were exhorted to confess 
and to communicate thrice in each 
year; and those who neglected to 
do so once were to be excluded 
from the Church service, and re- 
fused Christian burial. The con- 
4 0 
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feasors were required to observe 
the greatest gravity and decorum, 
and not to ask such questions as 
might familiarize the people with 
vice, or induce them to accuse 
One another. Sorcerers, witches, 

' persons who neglect or abuse toe 
Sacraments, incendiaries, and rob- 
bers, were publicly excommunicated 
at stated seasons. Laymen were 
instructed to make their wilts in the' 
presence • of a Priest. Children 
Were to be brought to the Bishop 
to be confirmed; and tithes were 
to be duly and punctually paid from 
every thing which yielded an annual 
increase. Such are the principal 
constitutions of Saint Edmund, who 
was canonized by Pope Innocent 
for his distinguished piety.* The 
same mixture of spiritual and tem- 
poral runs through all the constitu- 
tions of the age. Particular stress 
is laid upon testamentary proceed- 
ings, which the Church had taken 
under her especial care. The celi- 
bacy of the clergy, the purity of the 
uiftts, and the proper mode of Con- 
ducting confessions, are also con- 
stant topics of episcopal animadver- 
sion. It is obvious, from the man- 
ner in which it is mentioned, that 
the latter custom was grossly abused. 
Yet bad as such a practice was and 
must always be, it seems to have 
been the chief if not the only means 
by which the people were instructed 
iff their duty. 

The disputes between the Pope, 
the King, and the Clergy, were car- 
ried on with much cunning on all 
sides. Henry was a weak, avaricious, 
extravagant, arid unpopular mo- 
narch; always at variance with his 
barons, always submitting to them 
ait^ granting their claims, with a 
determination to renew his oppres- 
sions on the first opportunity ; 
always giving himself up to the 
management of foreign favourites, 
whom his Parliament banished and 
lm recalled. The Clergy had two 
favours to ask of him — abstinence 
from plundering them in his own 
person, and assistance in repelling 


the encroachments of the Pope.— 
Henry undertook to check the ex- 
tortions of Rome, upon condition 
that his own should be complied 
with. The; Pope insisted upon simi- 
lar conditions, and refused to inter- 
fere in the matter of vacant Bish- 
opricks and Abbeys unless the 
Clergy granted him a fifth of 
their moveables. In short, it was 
the constant and obvious policy of 
Rome to foment disputes between 
the King and his Prelates, that both 
parties might continue dependent 
upon the Apostolic see. 

But in spite of these grievous 
abuses and calamities, a light dis- 
tinctly dawned upon the Church, 
and announced that the darkness of 
the middle ages would not always 
prevail. The Friars encouraged 
learning, and the common spirit of 
rivalry must have introduced it 
among the regular Clergy: The civil 
law became a general object of at- 
tention ; and to be skilled in its 
provisions was a sure road to dis- 
tinction. The nation had a long 
respite from foreign wars ; and the 
disputes between Henry and his 
Barons were not attended with de. 
vastation or slaughter. Great com- 
plaints were made against foreign, 
usurers and Jews ; and we may pre- 
sume, from this circumstance, that 
wealth was beginning to accumulate 
in the hands of*the principal mer- 
chants. In the strength and spirit 
of the aristocracy, in the growing 
power of monied men, in the in- 
creased intelligence and new studies 
of the Clergy, we discover the 
seeds of that improvement which 
ultimately prevailed throughout the 
country. The causes which re* 
tarded it for many a year, were the 
wars with France, the contest be- 
tween Ybrk and Lancaster, and the 
successful usurpations of Rome. 

It ought to be observed, to the 
honour of the age, that it was dis- 
tinguished for the splendour of its 
Churches and Monasteries* Many 
of the ancient Cathedrals were taken 
down and rebuilt upon more commo- 
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dious sites, and on a larger scale. The 
historian assures us that upwards of 
ten thousand marks were expended, 
by Count Richard, King Henry's 
brother, upon a single Church.-^- 
Henry himself is represented as a 
munificent patron ; and Matthew 
Paris, who passed some time in 
his company, found him intimately 
acquainted with the past history and 
preseut state of his dominions. 

Matthew*Paris himself is worthy 
of a more particular notice. He 
was a Monttof St. Alban's ; and the 
only important action in which he 
is known to have been engaged, was 
the reformation of a Benedictine 
Monastery in Norway. As a writer 
he holds a distinguished place among 
English annalists. His reiterated 
complaints against the Pope have 
drawn down severe rebukes from 
Roman critics. ' But Matthew was 
himself a bigoted Papist; believed 
all the doctrines and all the miracles 
of his Church ; acknowledged, and 
even maintained, all the dignities 
and privileges of St. Peter’s suc- 
cessor. There is not the least 
ground for accusing him of disaf- 
fection either to the Pope or the 
King. He fairly describes and feel- 
ingly laments their faults, but is no 
advocate for throwing off their yoke, 
or even resisting their power. It is this 
which establishes his character for 
impartiality, anif regards the reader 
for wading through the jprodigious 
mass of materials which he had the 
industry to collect and arrange.— 
King Henry encouraged him to pro- 
secute the worl^; and we may for- 
give many of the tollies of that feeble 
prince in consideration of his having 
provided us with so ftithful a chro- 
nicler. Matthew Paris has no pre- 
tensions to the title of an accom- 
plished historian, but his merits as 
a contemporary annalist are not 
easily overrated. 

Robert Grosteste, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, was churchman of still 
higher endowments $ and he shines 
forth is an age of little men with a 
lustre which would have illuminated 


the most splendid sera. He is equally 
eminent as a prelate and a scholar. 
Our literary historians are charmed 
with his Anglo-Nofman poetry ; his 
theological writings are still studied 
by the curious; and his progress 
tnrough life, and more especially 
his government of the See of Lincoln, 
show what could be done by inte- 
grity and talents, even under the 
unfavourable auspices of Henry the 
Third. The account of his diocesan 
visitations, in the Anglia Sacra, is 
particularly interesting. He in- 
formed the Pope, that upon hie in- 
troduction into his diocese he con- 
sidered himself the shepherd and 
pastor of his flock, bound to guard 
them at his own proper periL For 
this reason be commenced a regular 
visitation through the Archdeacon- 
ries and Rural Deaneries, and as- 
sembled the Clergy of every Dean- 
ery at a stated time and place.— 
The laity were also admonished to 
bring their children to be confirmed* 
and to come themselves to confes- 
sion. The Bishop preached in per- 
son to the Clergy ; a Minorite in- 
structed the people ; and four 
Friars were appointed to hear con- 
fessions and enjoin penance. Two 
days were then devoted to inquiring 
into and reforming abuses. This 
practice gave offence, because it 
was new ; and Grosteste himself at 
last perceived that the custom might 
be perverted by such of Iris succes- 
sors as should be disposed to oppress 
their Clergy by exacting too much 
procuration money. lie observes, 
therefore, that visitations carried on 
for these purposes, though they may 
furnish a Bishop with his entire 
maintenance, and enable him to 
leave his episcopal revenue un- 
touched* can only redound to the 
disgrace of the Church, and confirm 
sinners in their crimes: and he 
humbly entreats the Roman Pontiff 
to prohibit the exaction of such 
procurations, either by his succes- 
sors in the see of Lincoln or by the 
Archbishop of the province* 

In defending his just rights the 
4 o 2 
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Bishop was not less resolute than in 
refusing to over?tep them. King 
Henry, upon pretence of a special 
provision from Rome, presented a 
clerk to one of the Bishop's livings. 
His Majesty was respectfully, b^t 
firmly, told that the Pope’s provi- 
sions could not set aside the Bishop’s 
authority, and that he was resolved 
to excommunicate every person who 
trespassed upon the privileges or 
dignity of his See. This remon- 
strance had its effect; the King’s 
clerk gladly withdrew from a con- 
test with so formidable a Prelate, 
and the living was en joyed by Bishop 
Grostcste’s nominee. 

'He is accused (but the accusation 
seems inconsistent with the rest of 
his actions)*' of making a mofct extra- 
ordinary request to the Pope, namely, 
that all the ecclesiastical possessions 
in his diocese should be placed at 
the disposal of the Bishop. At first 
the Pope favoured, but he subse- 
quently rejected, this petition ; and 
Grosteste exclaimed, in the hearing 
of his Holiness, Money , money , how 
great is thy power , and especially 
at Rome ! The reply of the Pope 
was not inappropriate ; O English - 
men, Englishmen , how you delight 
in defrauding one another ! If the 
designs attributed to Grosteste were 
xeally entertained by him, he la- 
boured hard for the rest of his life 
to wipe out the stain which they 
infixed. The Pope suspended him 
for refusing to institute an Italian 
priest, unacquainted with the English 

LIVES AND 

The Life of Thomas Morton , Bishop 
of Buresme . „ 

( Concluded f ) 

Prom this Bishopric of Coventry and 
J^chiield (anno 1633,) it. pleased the royal 
lilsyesty of King Charles the First, to pre- 
fer him to the dignity of the episcopal see 
of Durestne, to which Bishopric, before 
Ihf? ronquest, wPMWVti'd the prerogative 


tongue ; but presented, according 
to custom, to a valuable living. — 
He paid no regard to the suspen- 
sion, but proceeded iu a visitation 
of the Monasteries and Nunneries 
which he conducted with the greatest 
severity, and wrote at his leisure to 
the court of Rome, justifying his 
conduct, and reflecting in strong 
terms upon the Pope. The non - 
obstante, of which Popes made such 
continual use, he declared. to be the 
fountain of all evil ; aqd the conse- 
quent separation of the* people from 
their pastors was pronounced worse 
than any thing that had been done 
by Lucifer, or could be effected by 
Antichrist. Matthew Paris assures 
us that the Cardinals assented to 
these declarations, and told the en- 
raged Pontiff that it was useless to 
contradict or punish them. 4t He 
is a true Catholic, and a most 
holy man ; more religious, more 
excellent, more pious than ourselves. 
He has not lus superior or his 
equal among living Bishops. France 
and England know it well; and our 
denial would have no effect. His 
words are so true that I hey will do 
us much injury if they become gene- 
rally known. He is justly esteemed 
a great philosopher, a profound 
scholar, a zealous lover of justice, a 
good theologian, a constant preacher, 
a lover of celibacy^ and an enemy lo 
all sorts of Simony.” Such was 
the eulogy pronounced upon Bishop 
Grosteste by the Cardinals of Rome, 
in the presence of the Pope. 


ANECDOTES. 

of a county palatine. And bare, con- 
tinues one of his biographers, “ with what 
integrity, justice, temperance, and other 
Christian virtues he demeaned himself, 
especially his liberal and free compo- 
sition with bis tenants, whereof many 
instances might be givon, if need wore, 
I had rather the late memory of him 
should speak, who is yet living in a 
private and contented estate (after the 
apostles’ dirt. Jf oritur meat and drM, \t'J 
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and after liis late injurious ejection out of 
that plentiful Bishopric in a very old age * , 
which is ninety-three, in this present year 
of our Lord, 1657, and was never married, 
but hath led a single and painful life.” 

* He hath had, being Bishop of Duresmc, 
sundry eminent scholars for his domestic 
chaplains, ^as Dr. Joseph Naylor, whom 
God hath newly translated, on whom he 
collated the rich rectory of Sedge field, 
and a prebend in the Cathedral Church of v 
Durosme; Mr. John Johnson, a Londoner 
born, a go^ly, learned, and faithful 
preacher of the word of God (with whom 
he lives in eternal blessedness) whom he 
constituted to the rectory of Bishop Wear- 
mouth ; and also Mr. William Flathers, 
lone; since departed ; Dr. Feme, a reve- 
rend and learned divine, as his excellent 
treatises writ and published in those late 
sad limes do suiViciuitly speak him ; Mr. 
Evers Gower, since departed, on whom he 
collated the rectory of Stanhope, and 
archdeaconry of Northumberland, as also 
the aforenamed Dr. Isaac Busier, whom 
be ordained deacon, and after that priest, 
when Bishop of Lichfield : and being 
translated to Duresmc, he collated on him 
the fore named rcclory of Stanhope, with a 
good prebend ui the Cathedral Church of 
Duresme, and the archdeaconry of Nor- 
thumberland. Of this learned gentleman 
much might be said, who is living still, 
thoiigh'tar remote, for in these late heavy 
and dolorous times, he was fenced to sit 
down, yet with honour, (after more than 
his Ulyssian travels in three parts of the 
known world) Professor of Divinity at 
Alba Julia, in Transylvania; as also Mr. 
Richard Wrench, Bachelor in Divinity, 
some time Fellow of St. John's, Cam- 
bridge: and lastfy, Dr. John Barwick, 
first Dean of Durham, after that of St. 
Paul's, London, lately deceased. 

This Bishop was such an indefatigable 
student, and such a constant Heluo libro- 
rum, that whether he passed by water, or 
rode on horseback^ as he used in his pri- 
vate estate, or travelling in his coach, 
after that he had obtained greater prefer- 
ments, he had always some choice and use- 
ful book, which he either read himself, or 
else caused a chaplain or his amanuensis to 
read unto him, who attended on him jour- 
neying. And very seldom or never did he 
go to his bed, but his devotions ended in 
public with his family, and afterwards 
more privately by himself; his bed-chain* 
ber servants, who had been usually Uni- 
versity scholar#, continued their tasks in 
reading some other pious books, or some 
Church history unto him, till such time as 

P For so ho was then aged, but he dyed 
anno. 165y, svtatis \ 


acceptable sleep stole upon him, and so 
relieved and discharged them of that duty. 
And when he did sleep, it was very mode- 
rate, or lather small, «for, as I have said, 
he either continued reading himself, or 
others reading unto him, till late at night, 
ayl after some few hours repose, he was 
always ready to fall on his study afresh 
with early Aurora. 

For an example of his piety, and general 
care which lie took in Ins diocese, for the 
fuller instructing of children in the grounds 
of religion, he caused many thousands of 
catechisms (according to that f orm which 
is prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer) to be printed at his own charge, 
and to be dispersed in the several deaneries 
and archdeaconries of the dioceses where 
he had been Bishop, which he commanded 
his respective chancellors, registers, and 
other ecclesiastical oilicers, in their places, 
to distribute in cvciy parinh; and likewise 
admonished the several ministers to be di- 
ligent ami caicful in the due catechizing 
of their youth, according to that form. 

For ins maimer of lodging, diet, and 
study garments, they might have been, if 
you will, of another Anthony, for he 
never could endure a soft, much less a 
down bed, but either a niatli’u«s, or a sin- 
gle quilt, which was Ins usual lodging. 
His study gown was sometimes of a coarse 
black hairy rug, and his constant diet, 
wlien not visited by strangers, was one 
meal a day through almost the whole 
course of his life, which in his middle age, 
and before he was Bishop, was usually a 
supper ; in his declining age, and after he 
was Bishop, usually a dinner, and that but 
a bare and slender one, to himselfj though 
bountiful and plentiful to all others his 
commensals. He very seldom or never 
drauk strong drink, and wine most rarely, 
and that in a very small quantity, as per- 
haps might warm his mouth, but scarcely 
his stomach, for his health was constantly 
good, and his bodily infirmities few or lit- 
tle; indeed his abstemiousness was very 
great, and I believe this latter was a great 
preserver of the former, added to his great 
activity in his younger yeais, and excel- 
lence in all manly games, as leaping, run- 
ning, wrestling, the fame of which conti- 
nued till his old age, and reached the 
King's ear* for he was once asked by 
King James, whether it was true that he 
struck up the heels of six men so speedily, 
one after another, that the last was down 
before the first could get up again, which 
I heard him say was true, though the re- 
port, which seldom faileth on that side, 
had doubled the number. 

X might further tell you, that he never 
purchased one foot of land, whatever he 
sold, nor other temporal possession in alt 
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his long life, notwithstanding liis plentiful 
incomes; but ns bis revenues increased, so 
were they expended', as I have formerly 
noted, in hospitable, charitable, and other 
Christian uses, diiich tiling may partly ap- 
pear by liis being so bare, and unprovided 
at the beginning of the late turbulent a^d 
traitorous times, so that when he was com- 
mitted under the black rod, for protesting 
against those uncivil tumults then on foot, 
he had scarcely wherewith to defray the 
fees and charges of his confinement, which 
is the teas to be wondered at, that he was 
not] so plentiful in his purse, and the ra- 
ther, considering the great and extraor- 
dinary charges which he was put to by the 
frequent entertainment of Scottish Lords, 
and others who posted to and fro, espe- 
cially about the time of the Scottish insur- 
rection, Durham being in their northern 
road — Ah ! itimium vicina Scotis Dane l . 
tnia. 

He never ordained any for priests and 
deacons (which he commonly did at the 
four ordinations) but such as were gradu- 
ates in the University, or otherwise well 
qualified in good learning ; and for a trial 
of their parts, be always appointed a set 
time to examine them in University learn- 
ing, but chiefly in points of divihity ; and 
in this he was very exact, by making them 
answer syliogistically, according to their 
abilities. And he trusted not his own 
chaplains in this sacred business, though 
otherwise very able and learned divines. 

, He never conferred any benefice or 
spiritual preferment, chiefly while be was 
Bishop of Duresme, being a most free 
and bountiful patron, but on his own 
teamed chaplains, except three only, which 
ware commended unto him by King Charles 
I. his sacred Majesty, viz. Mr. John 
Weenies, that learned writer in moral di- 
vinity, Mr. Anthony Maxlon, both which 
were made prebendaries of the cathedral 
church of Duresme, and Mr, Clapparton, 
being three Scotchmen, and able scholars. 

For his judgment of the due deserts of 
learning, take one instance : when he was 
Dean of Gloucester, and Mr. John Donne 
had cast himself into a sea of misery, by 
the marriage of the daughter of Sir George 
Moore, knight, whereby he was exuted 
of liis secretary's place under the Lord 
Chancellor £gerton,and bad spent most of , 
bis own means in the pursuit of bis said 
marriage, whereby be was brought to a 
low ebb and debility in bis estate; and 
knowing no way or means whereby he 
Could subsist, children especially increas- 
ing yearly, then did Dean Morton earnestly 
and seriously move him to take the holy 
nrinistvy on him, whereby the better to 


support and maintain that charge; and for 
his better encouragement, he willingly and 
freely offered to resign unto him the rec- 
tory of Long Marston, in Yorkshire, being 
of the yearly value ( plus minus') of 200/, 
per annum ; yet to this friendly motion Ir> 
would not then give his assent, but put it 
by, in hope, as it should seem, of some 
other preferment, for which lie thought 
himself more fit. 

And long after, the said Mr. Donne, 
having grappled with many extremities at 
home, he passed over into Jf ranee, where 
he gave himself to study of the laws ; and 
from Amiens, as I remember, he wrote a 
letter to his always true Vrieud, Dean 
Morton, wherein he requested his advice, 
whether taking the degree of a doctor in 
that profession of the laws, it might not 
be conducible and advantageous unto him 
to practice at home in the Arches, Lon- 
don. Unto whom the dean then returned 
him answer, that in his judgment he 
thought the ministry in the Church of God 
would be safer and fitter for him : where- 
upon he desisted from further prosecution 
of those studies. 

For doubtless the Holy Spirit had the 
greatest stroke and power to incline, and 
draw him to that sacred profession; for 
myself have long since seen his picture in 
a dear friend’s chamber of his, in Lincoln’s 
Inn, all enveloped with a darkish shadow, 
bis face and feature hardly discernible, 
with this ejacnlation and wish writteu 
t hereon : Domine illumina tenebas meat ; 
which long after was really accomplished, 
when, by King James's weighty and pow- 
erful persuasions, he took holy orders at 
the hands of the right Rev. Father John, 
Lord Bishop of London, and so became a 
learned and assiduous V reac ber. Where- 
upon his gracious Majesty, King James, 
bestowed Use deanery of St.Paul’s, London, 
upon him : where what profitable pains be 
took, and elsewhere, the large book of his 
Sermons, and oilier learned labours, which 
were published both tafore and after he 
had been Dean, do most sufficiently attest 
and demonstrate. Fora close concerning 
this learned gentleman, I will add one in- 
stance of bis ripe and sudden wit. For at 
one time when Bishop Morton gave him a 
good quantity of gold, then a useftij token, 
saying, Here, Mr. Donne, take this, 
gold is restorative. 1 ' He presently an- 
swered, ** Sir, I doubt I shall never restore 
it back again :* and I am assured that he 
never did. 

This Bishop Morton wat a great bene- 
factor to St. John's College, Cambridge, 
where sometimes be bad been fellow, and 
bestowed many hundreds of pounds in 
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books for the adorning and augmenting 
of that fair library, which Dr. Willi- 
ams, Bishop of Lincoln, and Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England, sometimes 
fellow there, bad founded. He boilt also, 
dot of an old decayed chapel at Bishop 
Auckland, a fair grammar school, and en- 
dowed the/n aster thereof with 24/. pet ami. 
for evert other tilings he purposed to have 
done, as the enlarging of the old market- 
place, and the erecting a new market cross 
in the Pavement, at York, near to which 
he was born, 4>ut was prevented by the 
late woeful and destructive times: but 
God would accept of his small offerings, as 
be did the poor widow’s mite. 

He converted sundry persons in his time 
frdm the popish religion, and by God’s 
grace brought them to the true Church of 
England; amongst which was the Laity 
Cholmeley, Wife to Sir Henry Cholmeley, 
knight; so Mr. Redmaine, a popish priest, 
afterwards vicar and preacher at Congle- 
ton, ifi Cheshire ; so Mr. Theophilus 
Higgons, who after was a learned preacher, 
and rector of Hunton, in Kent ; Mr. Toby 
Swinburne, then lately returned from the 
English college at Rome, afterwards 
created doctor of the laws at Oxford, and 
in these late unhappy times deprived of 
his life, whose death was chiefly effected 
by their cruel imprisonment of him, after 
that he had received many deep and des- 
perate wounds in the battle at Newbury, 
for the affection and loyalty which he did 
bear to his late Majesty Charles I. Also a 
reverend bishop*, now living, but here shall 
be nameless; also Mr. Thomas Hulse, 
gentleman ; Mr. Matthew, and sundry 
others. 

He was always very beneficial and boun- 
tiful to the poor, wher&oever he lived or 
came ; so that as it pleased God to divest 
him of those ample means, which some- 
times he had to dispose of, and to do good 
on all occasions ; so took he timely order, 
during almost his whole life, to erogate 
and bestow the me^ns which God lent 
him to the best ends, which was for the 
maintenance of the poor of all sorts, viz. 
of the place where he resided, or by the 
way where he travelled, or poor scholars 
in the university, to many of whom he 
gave yearly stipends; poor strangers and 
travellers, to whom his purse was always 
open. And in the bishopric of Duresme 
he gave, besides his daily alms to the poor 
at the castle gate, so many gowns of blue 
cloth to certain poor men, as he had been 
years Bishop of Durham, with their diet 
in the hall four days in the week. 


# * Herbert Crafts, Bishop of Hereford. 
See Walker’s Suff. p. 17 , 


For example of his liberal mind, and the 
contempt of worldly , wealth, besides that 
single instance above rehearsed, when he 
was leaving the deader v of Win ton, lie 
forgave unto one Miss Place, .of Hur- 
worth, near the river of Teise, whose bus* 
bind unhappily made away himself, as they 
spake, (his whole estate being forfeited to 
the bishop as count palatine,) which was 
valued at 2000/. and took only of her for 
an acknowledgment of the right of the 
county palatine, (that which he bestowed 
among bis domestic servants) the sum of 
50 /. Likewise, in his first visitation of the 
bishopric, being at Berwick upon Tweed, 
lie forgave unto one Mr. Edward Moore, 
of Tweedinouth, near Berwick, 300/, in 
which sum he was fined for a riot, at the 
assizes before, at Durham, which the 
bishop was the rather moved to do upon 
liis humble supplication then made. More 
example* of his bounty and w beneficences 
might be produced, which I forbear to re- 
cite, intending only a brief recital of 
some such special things as fell under my 
knowledge and observation; bat I now 
hasten towards his end, when it pleased 
God to try this his faithful servant with as 
large a measure of adversity, as he had 
before enjoyed of prosperity, all which 
he bore with incomparable patience, and 
Christian resignation, of which take the 
following instance. 

When he was advertised, at Durham 
House, in the Strand, London, by a mem- 
ber of parliament, old Sir H. vane that' the 
sale of bishops’ lands, as well as deans 
and chapters, was that day resolved and 
concluded by both houses, and was there- 
fore advised by that gentleman to petition 
in due time for bis livelihood to be granted 
unto him some other way than by that 
800/. per annum, formerly voted unto 
him, (which yet all he never enjoyed,) he 
did not betray any discomposure, or pas- 
sionate perturbation, on this no welcome 
information, but with heart and hand, and 
eyes lift up to heaven, he three times re- 
peated that serapbical ejaculation of holy 
Job : “ The Lord hath given, and the Lord 
hath taken away; the Lord hath given, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; the Lord 
hath given , and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed^ blessed , blessed be the name of 
the Lord f and so returned again In quiet 
from whence he came, to his study and 
devotions. This was then observed, and 
can be witnessed by a person of credit 
late living, who did St that present provi- 
dentially attend on him. 

I could mention two other particulars, 
the one whereof was in conjunction with 
eleven of his reverend brethren, the other 
peculiar to himself alone. 
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I must make my passage to the former of 
these through those confluences of the rude 
multitude at Westminster, at the beginning 
of the late parliament, which I hope may 
now be called '!)^ their proper name, tu- 
mults, without offence; in one whereof this 
Rev. Bishop was in extreme hazard of iqs 
life, by the multitude that were beckoned 
thither by the contrivers of our late mise- 
ries : whereof some cried, pull Mm out of 
his coach ; others, nay, ho is a good man ; 
others, but for all that, he is a bishop. And 
I have often heard him say, he believed he 
should not have escaped alive, if a leading 
man among the rabble had not cried out, 
let him go and hung himself. 

Upon these and the like violations of 
the liberty and freedom, esseutial to all 
the members of parliament, whereby the 
bishops were necessitated to omit the dis- 
charge of their dnty in the house of peers, 
according to their ancient right, before the 
name of parliament was known in Eng- 
land, and according to the several writs by 
which they were summoned to that parlia- 
ment ; twelve of them (whereof this reve- 
rend person was one) meeting together to 
consult and advise how they might make 
the discharge of their duty, and the en- 
joyment of their safety consist together, 
agreed upon a petition to the king, wherein 
they did remonstrate some of those vio- 
lences offered to their persons, and the 
just fears they were in by those tumults ; 
and did protest their dissent from all laws 
which should be enacted, till they might 
attend the service of the house with free- 
dom aril safety ; and the nullity of them 
that should be made, while the parliament 
was under such a force, as themselves and 
their brethren (being one of the three es- 
states,) could not attend the service of the 
house without the apparent hazard of their 
lives, or to this effect. 

And though it was the known and con- 
tinual practice of the house of peers, that 
anyone member of it might enter his dis- 
sent upon lecord, from any thing lie dis- 
liked, though it had already passed the 
house; yet was this protestation of the 
dissent of all these twelve reverend bishops 
aggravated with so much virulence by the 
leaders of the faction, as to get them 
charged with high treason by the house of 
commons for it, and committed to prison 
upon it ; and yet, after they had got the 
bill to pass against the bishops sitting in 
parliament,, they let the accusation tall, 
without ever drawing it into a formal im- 
peachment, as being ashamed of ever hav- 
ing Jt brought unto a legal trial, where 
council might be heard on both sides. 
And upon this occasion did this reverend 


bishop and the rest suffer about four 
months imprisonment ; though it is true, 
indeed, die place of his and the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry’s imprisonment 
was the house of the usher of the black' 
rod, whereas the other ten were sent to 
the Tower; but whether this was in fa- 
vour to these two, as being very old, or 
to the person, to whom they were com- 
mitted, as being then reputed rich, may 
be best conjectured by the excessive 
charge they were <ut there, more than the 
otlieis in the Tower. c 

And though this fact was never per- 
mitted to come to a due examination, ac- 
cording to the ancient and known manner 
of proceeding at law in cases of treason, 
though it was earnestly desired and en- 
deavoured by these reverend bishops, yet 
were they 30 far prejudged by it, as to 
make ail the twelve liable to sequestration 
for it, as that word hath been abused of 
late for the taking away of a man’s whole 
estate, personal and real. Which y?t had 
not been half so grievous to them, if they 
had not seen an occasion taken thereby to 
rob God of the patrimony, as well as of the 
moveable goods of their several Churches; 
which was shared among those who had 
long gaped for it, or made the price of 
blood, by being put into the treasury, out 
of which the war was maintained. 1 
pray God it may never be laid to their 
charge. 

But to let this pass, as the commou cause 
of this once flourishing Church, t shall re- 
turn to this reverend bishop in particular, 
who being discharged from his first impri- 
sonment, returned to his lodgings in Du- 
resme House, and there attended his de- 
votions and study, till such time as his ad- 
versaries thought lk to give him another 
occasion to exercise his patience under a 
second captivity, for which the snare was 
thus prepared. 

It was represented to the house of com- 
mons, by some of his back friends, as a 
matter of much prejudice to their affairs, 
that he should, still have in his custody the 
seal of the county palatine of Duresmc. 
The house hereupon sent a committee of 
their own members to demand it; and the 
answer lie returned was in the negative, 
hut yet as well sweetened with civil ex- 
pressions as he could make it ; and, among 
other things, he desired the interposition 
of the house of peers (for it was while they 
sat) for their fuller satisfaction ; which they 
rightly interpreting to be au appeal from 
those that were not his <ft>mpetent judges 
to those that were, sent for him by their 
serjeant at arms to appear at their bar ; 
which he did, and made it evident to them, 
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1. That it was not a seal transmitted from 
bishop to bishop successively, but one that 
Ilhd his own arms and impress cut upon it. 

2. That' to part with it could not but be 
af great prejudice to several persons within 
ffie county palatine of Duresme, whose es- 
tates depended upon it, both by way of 
patents foj* offices, and leases for lands. 
He added also, 3. That it might be preju- 
dicial to himself and successors, and to the 
person by whom he received the power to 
make it. Which being a very reasonable 
plea, though the last part of it was not 
very acceptable to them, the house bad 
nothing to object against it, and so dis- 
missed him for that time. And yet, manct 
altkmente; his adversaries that could, not 
then have tfieir wills on him, retained their 
malice against him till another opportu- 
nity. 

And that fell out not long aftei upon 
this occasion: the Right Hon. the Earl and 
Countess of Rutland having always carried 
a veryTeverend respect to this good bishop, 
and he no Icssiionourable esteem of them 
and that noble family, desired him to per- 
form the holy office of baptism to a sweet 
young lady, which God bad then newly 
blessed them wilhall; which he did (as he 
always judged a bishop ought to do) ex- 
actly according to the order of the Church, 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer. 
And this being taken notice of by his old 
adversaries, and much aggravated by some 
zealots of the contrary persuasion, (whom 
I hope God hath forgiven,) was complained 
of to the house of commons, as a thing 
superstitious, idolatrous, or I know not 
what. 

It is a hard case when the commons 
must teach their bishops, whom God lias 
placed over them nf ctn%f as the guides of 
their souls, what is superstition and idola- 
try. But the world being then turned upside 
down, it was the less wonder the case was 
so in this particular. And accordingly 
having sent for him as a prisoner to their 
bar, they patched # up this fault to the 
former, to make accumulative crime of 
both together, and so committed him pri- 
soner to their serjeant, under whose cus- 
tody he continued about six months, before 
he could obtain his enlargement. 

AH that I shall need to say further, will 
be only this : that from the time this great 
light was not suffered to shine upon his 
candlestick, he did burn the more zea- 
lously under his bushel, both in his devo- 
tion towards God, and bis charity towards 
all men, even hi^enemics, that caused this 
eclipse ; which offices, together with his un- 
interrupted laborious course of study, be- 
came thenceforward his whole work. This 
Remembrancer, No. 59. 


he performed at Ditr&fme House, in the ■ 
Strand, till he was thrown out thence by 
the soldiers that came to garrison it, a 
little before that horridYacjt committed 
upon the person of our kiu^raeiptis king > 
which the greatest masters of language can 
n^ver Bud out a proper word bad enough* 
to express it by. And after that, being 
importuned by the earnest solicitation of 
his honourable friends, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Rutland, above mentioned, he be- 
came a part of theit care and family, at 
Exeter House, in tnc Strand^ for some 
short time. But, bcing loath to live at the 
charge of others, while he was able to 
subsist of himself, and thinking the air of 
the country might better suit with his de- 
clining years than of the city, he left those 
honourable persons, (though not without 
much grief to them,) and betook himself 
to sojourn first with Captain Saunders, in 
Hertfordshire, and after with Mr. Thomas 
Rotherham, in Bedfordshire, fill, by the 
great civility and earnest importunity of 
that noble young baronet, Sir Henry Yel- 
verton, lie went with him to lus bouse at 
Easton Manduit, in Northamptonshire, 
where he found all that tender respect and 
care from the whole family, which a Fa- 
ther could expect from his children, till 
after some few months he rendeicd up 
his happy soul into the hands of his hea- 
venly Father. 

The knife that cut the thread of his long 
life, (beside old age, which is an incurable 
disease,) was an infirmity with which ho 
had wrestled for a long time, though it 
had much exercised his patience? wbd im- 
paired his strength. It was an hernia, or 
rupture, which ut last falling down more 
violently than ordinary, became so painful 
to him, as he could uot endure to have it 
reduced. Hereupon he was cast upon his 
death-bed for a month, wanting three 
daysj during which time God did wouder- 
fully supply him with a great measure of 
patience and other Christian virtue#, re- 
quisite for his condition in that extremity, 
till at last God was graciously pleased to 
grant him his last, and infinitely lnppicst 
translation from the vale of misery to a 
throne of glory $ this he obtained the 
day of .September, 1C59, in the ninety-fifth 
year of his age, being the forty-fourth ofhts 
episcopal consecration, and twenty-eighth 
of his translation to the sec of Duresme. 

Upon the eighth day .after his death, 
being the feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, his body was solemnly interred, ac- 
cording to the order of the Church of 
England, iu the chancel of the t parish 
church of St. Peter, at Easton Manduit, 
where, he died ; ami though his estate was 

4 P 
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, so small as could not well consist with any 
solemn invitation to his funeral) yet he 
had so great respect from the neighbour- 
ing people, of all r&nks and qualities, for 
all he had beuff so short a time among 
them, that some of the nobility, many of 
tlie gentry, and most of the clergy, djd 
freely and voluntarily give their attendance 
at his funeral solemnity, the chief of them 
carrying up the skirts of the pall, and the 
rest in due rank and order accompanying 
his body to the grave, where now it resteth 
in peace, till a glorious and happy resur- 
rection shall once more translate it to life 
everlasting. 

/. nimam quidem Christas, Scripta pos- 
sidet ecclesia. 

On tha*number and worth of his writ- 
ings, in which, though dead , he yet speak- 
ethy it is not for me to enlarge : but one 
thing I must still leave the reader, which 
this pious and ^earned, and meek «and mo- 
dest, and charitable bishop, has left the 
Church, of which he was so true a son, I 
mean his last will and testament; which) 
iu truth, was at first but a codicil to 
liis will, but became at last, through the 
iniquity of the times, to be all that lie had 
to leave ; for this reverend bishop, in this 
particular, was much of the temper of his 
great kinsman, John Morton, the cardinal 
and archbishop of Canterbury above men- 
tioned, who chose rather to enricii his kin- 
dred and servants in his life time, than at 
Ins death; or rather of William Warham, 
who succeeded him not long after, both 
in his metropolitical see and chancel- 
lorship *f England, of whom I well re- 
member I liave read, though I have forgot 
where, that, lying upon his death-bed, lie 
called for his steward, to let him know 
what money he had ; and understanding 
from him it was but thirty pounds, he 
thanked God fot it, and said his time was 
then come, for he never desired to die 
richer. 

The first clause in liis will, after the 
commending of his soul to God, and his 
body to the earth, is “ next , f will that 
this profession of my faith , approbation of 
the discipline of the Church of Christ by 
bishops, and vindication of my own iww- 
cency hereunto annexed , he esteemed and 
accounted part of this my last will and 
testament” 

It followeth in these words ; 

1. In the first ages* of the Church, it 
was a very excellent custom, that whenso- 
ever any was consecrated bishop of any 

* Antiqua quaedam ob servantia, imo 
Apostolica traditio in Ecclcsiis diu ohti- 
mfit, &c. Coweil. Nicert. g. Act. 3. Bin. 
Tom, 3, 318. 


patriarchal or chief ace, he should, by anr 
encyclical epistle, give an account of his 
faith to his brethren of the same order and 
dignity, for the better strengthening of 
that catholic communion, which the bishops 
and Clin relies then had, and still shouitL 
preserve among themselves. And this, by 
the way, was an homage as well paid f as 
received by the bishops of Home in those 
times, wlqch is a sufficient evidence of a 
co-ordination, but could nev^r have con- 
sisted with their now challenged monarchy 
in the Church. t 

2. Aud though the reason be different, 

the design is no less necessary in this 
last and worst age of the Church, for all 
bishops whomsoever to leave some testi- 
mony of their faith to the world, when it 
shall please God to take them out of it $ 
that so neither their names may be traduc- 
ed after their death, nor any weak brother 
misled, by fathering any false opinion* 
upon them, whereof they were no way 
guilty. * 

3. And this I think will be as necessary 
for me to perform as any other of my order 
in some icspects, though not so necessary, 
in some other; which is the cause both why 
I leave this short account of myself to the 
world, and why it is no larger. 

4. For though I have sufficiently de- 
clared myself to the world, both by my life 
and labours, to be a true orthodox and sin- 
cere Christian and Piotestant, according to 
the doctrine and discipline of the piimitive 
Church, professed also and practised in the 
Cliuich of England, seeing I have been a 
writer above fifty years, and have passed 
through all the ordeis of the Church, dea- 
con, priest, and bishop; and have Keen 
rector of three Churches, prebendary in 
one, dean of twoj»an%l bishop of three 
dioceses successively,) yet l cannot think 
myself secure from the malignancy of false 
and virulent tongnes and pens after my 
death, more than I have been in iny life; 
and the rather because 1 have sustained 
the heavy office of a bishop so many years 
in the Church, which Ionic perverse peo- 
ple make criminal in itself, and have by 
my writings discharged a good conscience 
in asserting the truth, against the oppo- 
sites on both sides ; for which the father of 
lies will not be wanting to stir up enemies 
against me, 

6. I do therefore here solemnly profess, 
in the presence of Almighty God, that by 
his grace preventing and assisting me, I 
have always lived, and purpose to die, in 

f Hoc cnirn praestitit St. Greg, magnud, 
(lib. 1 Ep. (24.) idque secundum priscum 
prmdecessorum suorum morem: teste -Jo- 
lianne Diacono, in vita ejns 1, 2, c, 3. 
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the true catholic faith wherein I was bap- 
tized; firmly believing all the canonical 
Scripture of the Old and New Testament, 
and fully assenting to every article of all 
those three creeds, (commonly called the 
Apostles Creed, the Niccne or Constauti- 
nopolitan * Creed, and the Athanasian 
Creed,) wjiich in the ancient Church were 
accounted the adequate rules of faith, 
and have accordingly been received as 
such, by the. Church of England. 

6. As for Councils, that are free and ge- 
neral, consisting of competent persons 
lawfully summoned, and proceeding ac- 
cording to th^word of God, (Audi as were 
the four first, viz. those of Nice, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus and Chalcedon ; I do re- 
verence them as the supreme tribunals of 
the Chnrch of Christ upon earth, forjudg- 
ing of heresies, and composing differences 
in the Church. And as I utterly condemn 
all heresiA that have been condemned by 
any of them, so I heartily wish that all the 
present differences in the Church of God 
might be determined by such a free general 
Council as any of those four were already 
mentioned. 

7. The composers of those ancient dif- 
ferences in the Church were bishops, (as it 
cannot be denied,) concerning which order 
I profess to believe, that it was instituted 
by the Apostles, who were infallibly in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, and approved 
by Christ in the Revelation of St. John, 
and consequently to be of divine institu- 
tion; as I have made it evident by a little 
treatise already printed, and could still 
further manifest it by some papers not yet 
committed to the press. And 1 had never 
sustained the burthen of that office above 
forty years in the Church, if this had not 
been always my '•judgment concerning 
bishops. I pray God restore, them again 
to those poor afflicted parts of his Church 
where either the office or the exercise of 
it is wanting *. 


‘‘ * In Certaine irrefragable proposi- 
tions worthy ofseifous Consideration,” by 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exon, occur the 
two following, concerning Church-govern- 
ment : 

44 1. No man living, no history, can 
shew any well-allowed and settled Nati- 
onal Church in the whole Christian world 
that hath been governed otherwise than 
by Bishops, in a meet and moderate im- 
parity, ever since the times of Christ and 
his Apostles, until this present age. 

w 2. No mam living, no record of his- 
tory can shew any Lay-Presbyter that 
ever was in the whole Christian Church, 
until this present age,” 


8. That the Bishop of Rome hath any 
more power over 'bishops than other pri- 
mates and patriarchs bave in their several 
sees respectively, is a Jhing which 1 have 
often and largely disprovedyn my writings. 
All that the ancient Church did allow him 
was a priority of order, but no supremacy 
of monarchical power. And. I heartily wish 
that this, and ail other differences now on 
foot between us and the Church of Rome, 
might be decided by the doctrine and 
practice of the Church for the first five 
hundred years after Christ, for that hath 
been my design in all my writings. 

9. If I had not believed upon sufficient 
evidence, that the succession of bishops In 
the Church of England had been legally 
derived from the Apostles, Iliad never en- 
tered into that high calling, inuefr Jess con- 
tinued in it thus long. And therefore I 
must here expressly vindicate myself from 
a most notorious untruth which is east 
upon me* by a late Romish Writer, That I 
should publicly, in the house of peers, the 
beginning of the last parliament, assent to 
that abominable fiction which some Ro- 
manists have devised concerning the con- 
secrating Matthew Parker at the NagV 
head Tavern, to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: for I do here solemnly piofcss, I 
have always believed that fable to proceed 
from the father of lies, as the public re- 
cords, still extant, do evidently testify. Nor 
do I remember that I ever heard it men- 
tioned in that or any other parliament that 
ever I sat in. 

10. As for our brethren the protestants 
of foreign reformed Churches, tfee most 
learned and judicious of themselves have 
bewailed their misery for want of bishops ; 
aud therefore God forbid I should be so 
uncharitable as to censure them for no- 
Churches, for that which is their infelicity, 
not their fault. But as for our pei verse 
Protestants at home, I cannot say the same 
of them, seeing they impiously reject that 
which the other piously desire; and there- 
fore I cannot flatter those in this Clmrch 
who have received their ordination only 
from mere presbyters, so far as to think 
them lawfully ordained. S. Hierome him- 
self reserved to the bishop the power of 
ordination, 

1 1. Seeing therefore I have been, (as I 
hear,) so far misunderstood by some among 
us, as to be thought to approve of their 
ordination by mere presbyters, because I 
once said „it might be valid in case of 
necessity : I do here profess my meaning 
to be — That I never thought there was 
any such necessity in the Church of Eng- 
land as to warrant it, where, blessed be 
God for it, there be so many bishops still 

4l»2 
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surviving; and therefore I desire them not 
to mistake my meaning in that saying. 

12. Wheresoever* there is a formed 
Clinch, ther^ must of necessity he some 
*et foryu of V^rvi’s worship; otherwise it 
will quickly fall in pieces, as woeful ex- 
perience hath taught us ; and, of all forms 
of God’s worship in the whole Church of 
Christ, none in my judgment did ever ex- 
ceed the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
both for decency, edification, and devo- 
tion, iu all tiie several offices of it. If the 
assemblers themselves, that first laid it 
aside, could have found any faults ill it, 
their modesty was not so gieat (if we may 
judge of it by their other actions,) as to 
have concealed them from the world. 

13. Having thus far prevented the un- 
oliari table** ess of others against myself, I 
do here from my heart protest my unfeign- 
ed charity to all the world; and more par- 
ticularly both towards those papists and 
perverse protectants, whom I have*so much 
endeavoured to undeceive, both hy my 
sermons, conferences, and writings. It was 
only their errors whereat I was offended : 
I have always loved and pitied their per- 
sons, and prayed and laboured for the right 


informing of th«ir minds, and the eternal 
salvation of their souls. 

14. But yet my common charity to them 

must not supersede my more particular 
love and obligation which I have to those 
truly humble and meek souls in the ChuroL 
of England, and more especially in my 
own diocese of Duresine, who still stand 
firm upon the foundation of a sound faith, 
and continue obedient to the doctrine of 
God’s word and discipline of his Church, 
without wavering either to the right hand 
or to the left. f 

15. And my earnest exhortation to them 
is, that they would still continue their 
former affections, notwithstanding all 
temptations to the contmiy, both to the 
doctrine, discipline, government, and 
form of worship of this poor afflicted 
Chuich; which if t did not believe to be 
the securest way for the salvation of their 
souls, 1 had not ventured my own upon the 
same bottom. 

Id. This is the only legacy I now can, 
and the best I ever could leave them, be- 
sides my piayms; wherein I commend 
them all to the blessing of Almighty God, 
and to the gloiy of his saving grace in 
Christ Jesus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bishop JVarhurtoris Correspondence 
with Bishop Hurd. 

( Concluded. ) 

LETTER LVI. 

Last Wednesday I took the liberty of 
sending you a small packet by the carrier; 
•and yesterday I received a very kind letter 
from yon. 

As to the history of the Long Pari inf- 
luent, the principal authors are, “ May’s 
History of the Parliament , 1 a which only 
reaches to the time of tlio self-denying or- 
dinance, Clarendon, Whitlock, Ludlow, 
Rush worth’s Collections, and Walker^ 
History of Independency. The first is an 
extraordinary performance; little known; 
Written with great temper, good sense, 
and spirit, and has the qualities of a regular 
composition, which neither Ludlow nor 
Whitlock Have* 

Bedford-Row, June 30 th, 1763. 
LETTER LVIIL 

Bedford-Row, July 9 th, 1753. 

I keceived your kind letter of the 2d, and 
could Hot leave the town without making 
i»y acknowledgments fw it. 


I forgot whether I mentioned, in my 
last, Walker’s History of Independency , 
It is written in a rambling way, and with a 
vindictive Presbyterian spirit, full of bit- 
terness; but it gives you an admirable idea 
of the character of the times, parties, and 
persons. There isjittle or nothing in that 
enormous collection of Thurloe worth no- 
tice. Rushworlh is full of curiosities; 
Nalson is worth turning over. Whitlock , 
that has been so much cried up, is a meagre 
diary, wrote by a poor spirited, self-inte- 
rested and self-conecitcd lawyer of emi- 
nence; but full of facta In Afa/radmir 
raljle History you have, as I told you, t|ie 
History of the Parliament while the Pres- 
byterians continued uppermost. If you 
would know the facta of Fairfax and his 
Independent army, till the reduction of 
Oxford and the King, you wifi find them ip 
Sprigge’s Anglia rediviva , But you must 
not expect to find in this Parliament-Hi&f 
torian, the moderation, sense, and compo* 
sition of the other. But; it is worth reading. 
And Walker tells us it ^as not Fairfax s 
Chaplain Sprj^ge, but Colonel ^ieqnes who 
combed it. There is, at the end, a curi- 
ous list of all Oliver’s commander^ nven to 
the subalterns. 
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LETTER LIX. 

Prior-Park, August 1 6fJi, 1763. 

1 am vexed, as well as yon, at the miscar- 
riage of the letter*. For though I don’t 
k#ow what I said in it, yet 1 know with 
what freedom I say every thing to you. 

As I am uncertain what you have re- 
ceived in answer to your queiy, I shah give 
you all I have to say upon it, over again. 

In studying this period, the most im- 
portant, the most wonderful iu all lustorv, 
J suppose you prill make Lord Claicndon’s 
incomparable pci fon nance jour giound- 
woik. I think Jt will be understood to ad- 
vantage by i calling, as an introduction to 
it, Rd pin's reign of James I. and the first 
1 4 years of Charles l. 

Alter this will follow Whitlock's Me- 
moirs* It is only a journal or diary, very 
ample and full of important matters. The 
writer wan* learned in his own piofessiou ; 
thought largely ui irligion, by the advan- 
tage oklus ft icudship with Selden : for the 
rest he is vain and pedantic ; aud, on the 
whole, a little genius. 

TuUlow's Memoirs , as to its composi- 
tion, is below criticism, as to the matter, 
curious enough. With what spirit written, 
you may judge by Ins character, which was 
that of a furious, mad, but 1 think, ap- 
parently honest, Republican, and indepen- 
dent. 

May's History of the Parliament is a 
just composition, according to the rules of 
history. It is written with much judg- 
ment, penetration, manliness, and spirit ; 
and with n candour that will greatly in- 
crease your esteem, when you understand 
that he wrote by order of his masters, the 
Parliament. It breaks off (much to the 
loss of the history of tl»t time) just when 
tbeir armies were new modelled by the 
self-denying ordinance . This loss was 
attempted to be supplied by 

Spriggs's History of Fairfax's exploits 
— non passihus cerptis . He was chaplain to 
the General, and is not altogether devoid of 
May's candour, though he lias little of his 
spirit. Walker says it was written by the 
famous Colonel Fiennes, though under 
Sprigge’s name. It is altogether a military 
history, as the following one of Walker, 
called The History of Intlependency, is a 
civil one: or rather of the nature of a poli- 
tical pamphlet against the Independents. 
It is full of curious anecdotes; thongh 
written with much fury, by a wrathful 


* The letter Ifere supposed to have been 
lost, but which came to my hands^after- 
wards, was, tliat of the 30th of June, in- 
serted in its place. If* 


Presbyterian member, who was cast out of 
the saddle with the rest by the Indepen- 
dents. 

Milton was even with him, in the fine 
stud severe character he /tbfcws of the 
Presbyterian administration, which you 
will find in the beginning of one of his 
bndks of the History of Koglaud, in tin* 
late editions. In the course of the 
study of these writers, you will have 
perpetual occasion to verify or refute what 
they deliver, by turning over the authentic 
pieces in Nalsoifs, and especially KnSh- 
worth’s, voluminous collections, .which are 
vastly curious ami valuable. 

The Flenchus motuum of Bat* s and Sir 
Phi Up Warwick's Memoirs, may be 
woith reading. Nor must that strange 
thing of Hobbes be forgot, called 'The His- 
tory <f th*> Civil Wars: it is in dialogue, 
and lull of paradoxes, like all his other 
wii tings. More philosophical, political — 
or any tiling rather than historical; yet 
full of shrewd observations. When you 
have digested the history of this period, 
you will find hi Thurloe’s large Collection 
many letters that will let you thoioughly 
into the genius of those times and persons. 

All here are much and warmly yours; as 
well as my dearest friend, yours, 6cc. 

LETTER XCI. 

As to old Maynard, pci haps you may uu- 
derstaud him best by comparison. He and 
Whitlock were both Lawyers of family, 
aud in the Long Parliament ; both of the 
Presbyterian faction; both learned and 
eminent in their profession; moderate, 
sage, and steady. So far they agreed. In 
this they differed ; Maynard had strong 
pai ts, with a serious modesty ; Whitlock 
was weak and vain ; and, by these defects 
only, more self-imc rested. A sense of ho- 
nour made Maynard stick to the Presbyte- 
rian faction, and to fall with them ; but, as 
he bad much phlegm and caution, not, like 
Hollis and Stapleton, to fall for them. So 
that he was never marked out by the Inde- 
pendents for their first sacrifices. On the 
contrary ; Whitlock forsook his party io 
distress ; but, as he had the other’s mode- 
ration, it was by slow and gentle degrees ; 
and so, as it happened, decently* But bis 
weakness and vanity, which exposed him 
to the gross flattery of the Independent 
leaders, had at least an equal share in this 
with his selfishness, which made him follow 
their power. From this time, lie was with 
every party that was uppermost; so that 
by the time the King came in, he was 
grown so contemptible, rather than obnox- 
ious (for he never abused hu interest), that 
he was only fit to be forgot; though he had 
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bad the early friendship of Hyde, While 
Maynard, by adhering steadily, but not 
violently, to the party he eet out with, was 
reverenced* by oH; and had he not been 
more jntentVj^the affairs of his profession, 
than on public business, might have become 
considerable by station. He went through 
the whole reign of Charles and James *11. 
with the same steady pace, aud the same 
adherence to his party. He lived, you know, 
to see the Revolution, and made that fine 
reply to the Prince of Orange’s compli- 
ment *. 

Prior-Park , May 8 th, 1756. 

**A Letter of Answer to an unknown Com- 
plainant, concerning the frequent in- 
jecting of Temptation. By Bishop 

Mali. 

u The case whereof yon complain is not 
more worthy of secrecy than of pity; and 
yet in true judgment not so heinous as 
you conceive it. Evil motions are cast 
into you, which yet you entertain not with 
consent. Let me assure you these arc not 
your sins, but his that injects them. Yon 
may be (as you are) troubled with their 
importunity, but you are not tainted with 
their evil, while you dislike and hate them, 
and are grieved with their suggestion. 
That bold and subtle enemy of ours durst 
cast temptations into the Son of God him- 
self, in whom yet he could find nothing. 
It were woe with us, if lewd motions 
(though repelled) should be imputed unto 
u$. It is only our consent that brings them 
home to us, and makes them our sins ; 
were then these thoughts (as you suppose 
them) blasphemies; yet while your heart 
goes not with them, but abhors them, and 
strives against them, they may afflict you, 
they cannot hurt you. As Luther said 
in the like case, Birds may fly over our 
heads , whether we will or no, hut they 
cannot nestle in our hair unless we permit 
them* Take heart therefore to yourself, 
and be not too much dejected with tire 
wicked solicitations of a known enemy. 
For the redress whereof (as I have not 

* “ Old Seijeant Maynard came with 
the men of law. He was then near ninety, 
and yet he said the liveliest thing that was 
heard of on that occasion. The Prince 
took notice of his great age, and said, that 
be bad outlived all the men of the law of 
bis time ; be answered, he had like to hive 
outlived the law itself, if hu Highness had 
not come Over/ 9 — Bp. Burnet’s History of 
bis own Times, vol. in, p. 341. Oxford 
Edition* 


been unacquainted with the like causes of 
complaints) let me prescribe you a double 
remedy : resolution and prayer . 

“ In the first place take up strong reso- 
lutions not to give heed or care to these 
unreasonable motions; resolve rather \o 
scorn and contemn them upon their first 
intimation, as not worthy of t a particular 
answer. For certainly holding chat with 
them and sad agitations, aud arguing of 
them, as thoughts meet to receive a satis- 
faction, draws on their more troublesome 
importunity ; whereas, iftl^y were slight- 
ed, and disdainfully turned off' upon their 
first glimpste, they would go^iway ashamed. 
Whensoever, therefore, any such sugges- 
tions offer themselves unto you, think with 
yourself : 1 know whence this comes, it is 
Satan's ; let him take it whose it is, I will 
7iot meddle with it ; say but in your' Sa- 
viour’s words, Avoid Satan ; and divert 
your thoughts to some holy and profitable 
subject, and these temptations will by God’s 
grace soon vanish. * 

“ In the second place, apply yourself 
to the remedy of that chosen vessel, who 
when he was buffeted by the messenger of 
Satan, had recourse to the throne of 
Grace, and besought God thrice, (that is 
frequently) that lie might depart away 
from him. Whensoever yon shall be thus 
troubled, do you by a sudden ejaculation 
raise up your heart to God, and beseech 
him to rebuke that evil one, and do not 
so much care to answer the temptation, as 
to implore the aid of Him, who can take 
off the tempter at pleasure ; who hath an 
hook in the nostrils of that Leviathan. 
Certainly those evil thoughts cannot be 
more swift-winged than ourprayeis may 
be, nor so prevalent to our vexation as 
our prayers shall to fer our rescue. Be 
therefore fervent and assiduous in them, 
and my soul for yours the enemy shall 
have no power to harm you. As for your 
doubt of receiving the blessed Sacrament 
because of these misconceived blasphemies, 
it falls alone by what I have already said : 
the blasphemies (if thVy were such) are 
Satan’s, not yours ; why should you not 
do yourself good, because he would do 
you a mischief? In God’s name go on to 
defy that evil one ; and let him take his 
wickedness to himself; and do you go 
vtfth cheerfulness aud good courage to that 
Holy Table; as there and thence ex- 
pecting to receive new strength against 
all his assaults. Neither doubt I but that 
our good God will so bless unto you this 
institution of his own, together with your 
pr&yegs and resolutions, that you shall be 
soon and fully freed from these hateful 
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and comfortably enjoy him and 
yourself ; which I shall also gladly second 
with my prayers for you (though unknowu) 
as who am 

“ Your truly compassionate 

and well-wishing Friend in Christ, 
w Jos. Exon/’ 

“ Exon , April 14<A, 1630. 

We have been favoured with the 
following Pastoral Letter of Bishop 
Kenn, to which allusion was made 
in our last Nftmber. 

ALL GLORY BE TO GOD. 
Thomas Unworthy Bishop of Bath and 
Wells , to the Minister of 
wishelh a Multiplication of Mercy , and 
Peace , and Love . 

Reverend Brother, 

Blessed he God , who hath put such a 
thing as this tuto the King's hearty in 
imitation of the divine goodness, to re- 
ceive into His Gracious Protection, the 
French Protestants, who have lately taken 
refuge in His Kingdom *, and to grant His 

* They had fled from France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and 
from the fierceness of that persecution 
which Papal bigotry and other bad pas- 
sions had demanded, and the short sight- 
ed policy of Louis XIV. had permitted. 

Vers la fin de 1684, et an commence- 
ment de 1685, taudis que Louis XIV. 
toujours puissamment arrn£, nc craignait 
aucun de ses voisins, scs troupes.furent en- 
voy 6es dans toutes les villes et dans tous 
leg chateaux ou il y avait le plus de protes- 
tauts ; et comme les dragons, assez inal 
disciplines dans ce temps- la furent ceux qui 
commirent le plus d’«xr«s, on appcla cette 
execution la dragonnade , 

Les firomicres 6taient aussi soigueiise- 
ment gard6es qu’on le pouvait, pour pr£- 
veuir la fnitc de ceux qu’on voulait 
rlunir a l’6glise. C’dtait unc espece de 
chasse qtv’on faisait dans une grande en- 
ceinte. * 

Un 6v6que, un intendaut, un subdlll* 
gu6, on un cur6, ou quelqu’un d’autotis£, 
maiehait a la t£tc des soldats. On assem- 
hiaitles priucipales families cal vims tes,sur- 
tout celles qu’on croyait les plus faciles : 
elles renoncaient I leur religion au nom des 
autres, et les obgtinlc# 6taicnt livr^es aux 
soldats, qui eurent toute licence, except^ 
cede de tucr; il y cut pourtant plusieurs 
personnes si crnellement maltraitees 
qu’edes en mouaurent. Les enfimts des 
lefugies dans les pays Strangers, jettent en- 
core des oris snr cette persecution de leurs 
peres ; ils la compareut aux plus violcntes 


Letters Patents, the second tune, to li- 
cence and authorize them to ask and re- 
ceive the alms and Charitable contribu- 
tions of His loving Subjects, and to require 
and command all Bishops *U^jpve a par- 

que souffrit l^glise dans les preniieis 
tentps, 

C’6tait un Strange contraste, que, dti 
sein d’une cour voluptuense ou regoaitla 
douceur des mceurs, les graces, les charnies 
de la soci6t£, il partit des ordres si durs 
et si impitoyables. Le maiquis de Lou- 
vois porta dans cette affaire ^inflexibility 
de son caracterc ; on y recounut le inline 
gillie qui avait voulu ensevelir la Hol- 
lande sous les eaux, et qui depuis mit le 
Palatinat ep cendres, Il y a encore deslet- 
tres dc sa main, de cette ann6e 1 685, con- 
chies en ces termes : a Sa majestc vent qifon 
fas se eprouver les derniercs rigueurs a ceux 
qui no voudront pas sc faire de sa religion; 
et ceux qiA auront la sottC gloire de vouloir 
dcmeurcr les dormers doivcnt etre pouss&s 
jusqu’u. la dernierc extremity.” 

Taudis qu’on faisait ainsi tomber par- 
tout les temples, et qu’on dciuandait dans 
les provinces des abjurations a m am ar- 
m^e, 1’edit de Nantes fut enfin cas$£, au 
mois d’oetobre 1685; et on acheva de 
miner l’£difice qui £tait d£ja min£ de 
toutes parts. 

Le vieux chancclier le Tellier, en sig- 
nant V^ait (a tous les ministres qui ne vou- 
laient pas se convcrtir de sortir du roy- 
aume dans quiuze jours) s’ecria plein de 
joie. Nunc dimittis servum tuum , Do- 
mine, quia videruiit ocuii met salutare 
tuum . il ne savait pas qu’il signait un des 
grands malheurs de la France. 

Lou vois, sou fils, se trompait encore en 
croyaut qu’il souflirait d’nn oidre de sa 
main pour garder toutes les fronticres, et 
toutes les cites, centre ceux quise faisaient 
uu devoir de la fuite. L'industne occupy e a 
tromper la loi est toujours plus forte que 
rautoiite : il suflisait de quelques gardes 
gagnfo pour favoriser la fonle des refugi^s,” 
Piesde cinquaute mille families, en trois 
ans de temps, sortircrit du royaunie, et 
furent apics suivies par d’auties; elles ah 
lerent porter chez les It rangers les arts, les 
manufactures, ia richesse. Presque tout le 
nord de l’Allemagne, pays encore agreste 
et d£nue d’industrie, re$ut une nouvelle 
face de ces multitudes transplants : elles 
peuplerent des villes entieres. Les £tofies, 
les galons, les chapeaux, les has, qu’on 
nehetait auparavant de la France, furent 
fabnqu£$ par eux: un faubourg entier de 
Londtes fut peupl£ d’ouvriers frah^ais 
en soie ; d’autres y porterent l’art de don- 
ner la perfection aux crystaux $ui fut 
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ticular recommendation and 'command to 
all Parsons, Vicars, and Curates, within 
their Dioceses, td advance this so pious 
and Charitable 9 work. 

Since His Majesty is pleased, 

chiefly to recommend the pursuit of these 
His Letters Patents, to the Paternal ^are 
and Inspection of the Bishops, Ood forbid 
that I, who am lifted up above my Betters, 
to the Pastoral Chair, should fail, in fully 
answering the intentions of so Royal and 
God-like a Charity. 

You well know the last time His Ma- 
jesty’s Letters Patents were sent down, 
in behalf of these our calamitous neigh- 
bours, what unchristian reports were 
spread about the Country concerning them, 
which made the Charity of many grow 
stark cold. God give repentance to 
at i persons who did either raise, or pro- 
pagate, or credit those diabolical reports ; 
God avert from their souls that woe which 
is threatened to them who are not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph. 

I do therefore require you, deliberately 
and affectionately to publish and declare, 
the tenonr of His Majesty’s Letters Patents 
in your Parish, and the rather because 
they are so excellently penn’d, that the 
deliberate and affectionate publication of 
them, will ftirnish all people with very 
proper motives and inducements to an 
enlarged charity. For yon will $ec that 
tftp persons commended to onr tender 
regard, are French, who have here taken 
refuge, and in that respect arc stran- 
gers in t/tc laud , and they are pro- 
testants too, such who profess the same 
belief with ns ; you will see that they 
are distressed and reduced to extreme 
wants, both they and their families, that 
their condition is deplorable, that a great 
many are still under pressing necessities, 
that since the last collection, great num- 
bers have, and do still daily come over, 
that the public slock collected by the last 
brief has been faithfully expended, and 
that stock now (ailing, with out further 
supplies they must inevitably perish j and 
what shall now be contributed wc have 
all the reason in the world %o be assured, 
shall be as faithfully expended as the 
former, and that too without any distinc- 
tion. 

alors perdu cn France. On trouve encore 
trbs •eominunement dans fAlkmagnc i'or, 
<pje les r6fugi£* y rcpamlirent. Ainsi la 
France perdu environ cinq cent milk ha- 
bitants, sine quantity prodigiense dks- 
pecee, etswr-tout des arts donl ses ennemis 
de Louis XIV. et 
Louis XK pur Voltaire. 


Upon these and the like considerations, 
I require you earnestly to persuade, ex- 
hort, and stir up the people committed to 
your care, to contribute freely and chear- 
fully towards the relief of these distressed 
Christians, and I beseech you to enfofee 
your exhortations with your own example, 
and as far as your condition permits to 
give very liberal alms your self. We arc 
enjoyned by God to doe good to all men, 
especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of faithy and when we see sucii great 
numbers of our brethren, jn so very great 
want, charity obliges all Christians to be 
fervent in their prayers foiythem, and not 
onely to pray for them, hut according to 
their abilities to be bountiful towards 
them. 

This h a duty which frequently occurs 
in holy Scripture : onr translation calls it 
hospitality ; but the original signifies love 
to Strangers : the primitive* Christians 
were most exemplary in this kind of cha- 
rity, and the Apostle urges this potverfull 
argument to encourage us to it. Be not 
forgetful \l to entertain strangers ; for 
thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares. Remember them that are ‘in 
bonds as bound with them: and them 
which suffer adversity , as being your- 
selves also in the body. It is a great ho- 
nour to have angels , as Abraham had, for 
our guests. But our Saviour offers us a 
greater, which is to entertain distressed 
Christian strangers , whom he calls His 
brethren. For in taking such strangers 
into our houses, we take in our Saviour 
himself, who is God blessed for ever ; so 
that were I put to my choice, I had much 
rather entertain the stranger than the 
angel . 

Goil of his infinite tnercy open all our 
bowels towards these distressed strangers , 
and brethren of On ixt, that in the great 
day of separation Christ may set us at 
His right hand , .ami say those transport- 
ing words to us, Come ye blessed of my 
Rather , inherit the kingdom prt pared 
for you from the foundation of the world, 
for I was a stranger and ye took me in. 

« Your affectionate 

Friend and Brother , 
Tiro. Bath and Wells. 
From the Palace in Wells , 

Apnl 141//, 1638. 

LETTER OF THE BISHOP OF 
ST. ASAPH. 

We a re happy in being able through 
the kindness of another friend to add 
to the above a private Letter of the 
Bishop of St* Asaph, (Dr* Llovd) 
6 ' 
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one of the seven Bishops (of whom 
Bishop Kenn was also one) who for 
the assertion of the principles of 
true liberty were confined in the 
Tower by James the Second 

* M The intelligence that these venera- 
ble prelates were about to be committed 
as prisoners to the Tower, flew like wild- 
fire through the town, and its effect upon 
the people is described by historians as 
quite electrical. 

u The peo|Rc,” says Hume, <e were al- 
ready aware of the danger t(* which the 
prelates were Exposed, and were, raised to 
the highest pitch of anxiety and attention 
with regard to the issue of this extraordi* 
nary affair. But when they beheld these 
fathers of the church brought from court 
under the custody of a guard, when they 
saw them embarked in vessels on the river 
and conveyed towards the Tower, all their 
affections for liberty, all their zeal for re- 
ligion blazed up at once, and they (lew to 
behold this affecting spectacle. The whole 
shore *vas covered with crowds of prostrate 
spectators, who at once implored the 
blessing of those holy pastors, and address- 
ed their petitions towards heaven, for pro- 
tection during this extreme danger, to 
which their country and their religion 
stood exposed. Eveii the soldiers, seized 
with the contagion of the same spirit, flung 
themselves ou their knees before the dis- 
tressed prelates, and craved the benedic- 
tion of those criminals whom they were 
appointed to guard. Some persons ran 
into the water, that they might partici- 
pate more nearly in those blessings which 
the prelates were distributing on all 
around them. Tbg bishops themselves, 
during this triumphant suffering, augment- 
ed the general favour by the most lowly 
submissive deportment ; and they still ex- 
horted the people to fear God, honour the 
king, and maintain their loyalty ; expres- 
sions more animating than the most inflam- 
matory speeches. And no sooner had they 
entered the precincts of the Tower, than 
they hurried to chapel, in order to return 
thanks for those afflictions, which Heaven, 
in defence of its holy cause, had thought 
them worthy to endure.” 

“ It was remarked at the time, and 
deemed a mark of special providential in- 
terference, that on the evening of the 
bishops' commitment, when they attended 
divine service in the chapel of the 
Tower, the second lesson was the sixth 
chapter of the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, a passage peculiarly applicable 
to them as sufferers for the sake of their 
ministry. 

Remembrancer, No, 51). 


The perusal of it and the spirit in 
which it is written cannot but give 
a tone to those of the same' holy 
function, who in tills arduous mo- 
ment are called to defeVfi tho Sacred 

— « . L— 

** On the days following the arrival of 
the prelates at the Tower, persons of all 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, 
flocked thither in crowds, to proffer their 
services, to condole with them in their 
sufferings, to express their gratitude and 
admiration, andtoexhoit thorn to firm 
perseverance in the coutsc they had so 
nobly begun. Their friends, at the same 
time, were busily employed in engaging 
for them the most, eminent legal assistance, 
and consulting as to the line of defence 
which it would be most advisable for them 
to take, when their trial came on. 

“ At last, on Friday the lbth of June, 
being th& first day of term, Archbishop 
Bancroft and the six bishops were brought 
from the Tower to the court of King's 
Bench/ by writ of Habeas Corpus. As 
they passed by water, they were greeted 
with acclamations, and prayers for their 
safety, by the people assembled on each 
side of the river. In their way from the 
waterside to the Hall, the multitude form- 
ed a lane for them, and begged their bless- 
ing. Westminster Hall, with the Palace 
Yards and other places in the vicinitjr Of 
the court, was thronged with vast accumu- 
lations of people. A number of the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry followed the 
prelates into court The crisis, to which the 
intemperate measures of King James were 
tending, seemed to he now arrived; and 
the fate of the whole uation to rest sus- 
pended on the issue of this great event. 

“ The trial lasted during the whole day. 
In the evening*, the jury were desired to 
to retire and consider of their ver- 
dict. They remained together in close 
consultation all night, without fire or can- 
dle ; great difference of opinion appears to 
bgve prevailed among them from the 
length of time which elapsed before they 
came to an agreement ; persons who were 
appointed to watch them reported that, 
about midnight, and also about three o'clock 
in the morning, they were overheard to be 
engaged in loud and eager debate* About 
six o’clock they sent a message to the chief 
justice to state they were all agreed! In 
consequence, at ten the prelates were 
brought into court, and the jury through 
their foreman brought in their verdict Not 
Guilty. 

lt The moment the verdict was pro- 
nounced, there was a wonderful shout,” 
says the Earl of Clarendon, who was pre- 
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cause of Protestantism for which the 
writer suffered bonds, and was ready 
to have suffered death. Verbura 
sat. The ^Letter is curious and, 
though tsenrty the same hand to a 
public Journal in 1821, where it ap- 
peared fpr the first time , yet is tGo 

sent, “ that one would have thought the 
hall had cracked/' “ The loud shouts and 
joyful acclamations of the vast numbers 
assembled were, as Sir John Rrresby ex- 
presses, a rebellion in noise, though not in 
intention.* The tumultuous sounds of tri- 
umphant joy extended rapidly from the 
town to the country, and a well known 
expression of King James's is preserved, 
on hearing acclamations even among the 
soldiers in his camp at Houoslow. He 
was told by bis general, Lord Feversham, 
of whom he had inquired the cause of the 
noise, that iKvras nothing bet tlto rejoic- 
ing of the soldiers for the acquittal of the 
bishops. < Do you callwit nothing V he 
replied, ‘ but so much the worse for them/ 
Bonfires were made, and the bells of 
aU the chnrches rung, not only in London, 
but in the greater part of the country 
towns, as soon as the intelligence of the ac- 
quittal reached them, although the strictest 
orders were given to prevent such pro- 
ceedings. So strong was the general feel- 
ing, that though several were indicted at 
the next sessions for Middlesex for riotous 
behaviour, yet the grand jury would not 
find bills against them, although they were 
sent out no less than three times. It is 
stated further, that the churches in Lon- 
don were crowded on that forenoon with 
multitudes eager to pour forth the over- 
flowings of their gratitude to God for this 
great deliverance. (< 01 what a sight was 
that !” says Nichols, “ to behold the peo- 
ple crowding into the churches to return 
thanks to God for so great a blessing, with 
the greatest earnestness and cestacy of 
joy, lifting up their hands to heaven ; to 
sqe illuminations in every window, and 
bonfires at every door, and to hear the 
bells throughout all the city ringing out 
peals of joy for the wonderful deliverance.*' 
The prelates themselves, immediately 
after their acquittal, went to Whitehall 
chapel to return thanks. It happened to 
befit. Peter’s day, audit was remarked, 
that the Epistle was singularly appropriate, 
bring part of the I 2th chapter of the Acts, 
recording Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
flrom prims * They then returned to their 
respective Homes, followed by the seek- 
mmmo of the multitude/— Dr* D'Oyty's 
Life if Jttp* Bancroft. 


interesting and valuable tint to claim 
a place in our Remembrancer. 

It was found in a collection of 
Letters to Dr. Dorlwell in the pos- 
session of tbe Rev. T. Holland, pf 
Over Stoney in tbe County of So- 
merset, who married a grand-daugh- 
ter of the Doctor and ib to this 
effect. 

My Dearest Friend, 

I have not time to write yyu any particu- 
lars of our appearing before his Majesty in 
Council, ov of their committing us to the 
Tower, where we arc a t tills present 
These things you will be informed of 
others. But I could not forbear in this 
trial to beg the assistance of your prayers 
for the Church, in whose cause we suffer 
imprisonment, and are to expect as much 
more as it sliall please our adversaries to 
bring npon us, and /or us that we may be 
worthy of this high and holy calling. I 
take leave, Sir. 

Your most obliged 

and most affectionate Friend & Servant, 
W. Asaph. 

June 9, 1098. 

Our welcome into the Tower church this 
morning was with the 44th Psalm; and our 
Lesson out of the Gospel 1 hope we 
slrnll never forget. That God may make us 
able to practise it again and again I beg 
your prayers. 


The letter lately received from 
the Rev. Principal Mill, by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of tbe 
Gospel in Forefgn*Parts, and pub- 
lished in their present Report, con- 
tains so many interesting details on 
subjects so nearly allied to the de- 
signs of the Society, that its publi- 
cation cannot fail to be gratifying to 
those to whom the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge in the Indian 
Peninsula farms an object of high 
concent. * It is dated Ajmeer, and 
is addressed to the Secretary* 

" Ajmeer^ July 29, 1822. 

“ Rzvbrxn® Sir, 

" The long interval that has elapsed between 
my last letter, announcing our arrival in 
India, and the present, has not, I trust, 
been understood by the ^Society, as pro- 
ofing from any want of respect to them, 
or of regard to their objects and interests in 
this country. Every thing regarding the 
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college haring been hitherto transacted be* 
tween the Bishop of Calcutta and the So- 
ciety, and the concern of the Principal and 
Professors in its administration having been, 
by the nature of this arrangement, sus- 
pended till the return of the approved 
statutes from England ; it is obvious that we 
had little or nothing to report) beside the 
con tin nancy of what we had announced be- 
fore— the necessary study of languages, and 
other important and preliminary duties of 
our station. The few articles of intelligence 
that went beyond this, we thought we might 
safely leave to the Bishop's correspondence 
—embracing doubtless every thing in which 
the infant interests of our establishment 
were even rentrtuly concerned. 

u But, bir, the severe and unexpected loss 
we have just sustained, makes a total 
change in our condition in this respect. It 
would be useless and irrelevant in me to at- 
tempt to commemorate to the Society a 
character, whose splendid talents and virtues 
they have^so long and so worthily appre- 
ciated. But the loss of him to us at this 
critical time, u hen the institution, which 
Ins enlightened zeal had projected, and 
watched over hitherto, was on the point of 
commencing its regular labours — is one 
which, while we acknowledge the secret 
wisdom of the Divine Dispensation here, 
und endeavour to rise to the necessity it 
imposes, we feel that we can scarcely too 
much deplore. U nder these circumstances, 
it becomes our duty to make a more par- 
ticular return of our past and present pro- 
ceeding^: and even those points of local 
and minute information, which at a less ex- 
traordinary season might be addressed to 
the Bisliop only (or in his absence to the 
Archdeacon), are now on our founder's de- 
cease, proper to be submitted to the imme- 
diate consideration of the Society. 

•• The attention of my colleague and my- 
self was nece^orilv drawn at first to the 
study of the WmdiSrtmfee— a language, the 
Hindu basis of winch, diversified in dialect, 
is the vernacular tongue of that extensive 
central district of North India from Which 
I am now writing, and which in its mixed 
state with Persian and Arabic, has been 
ever since the Mogul conquests, the general 
medium of comm tfhicat ion in every other 
part of the country, in nearly the same 
manner, and with the same varieties, as the 
French in the several parts of the European 
continent, hi addition to this* Mr. Alt had 
lately, at the suggestion of our lamented 
Bishop, undertaken the Study of the Bengalee, 
the vernacular language of the Hindu po- 
pulation in the eastern province or Bengal 
Proper, totally distinct in construction and 
idiom from the, Hindu before mentioned. 
My own attention bad been from the be- 
ginning chiefly flevoted to the Sanscrit, the - 
ancient Brahniinical language, in which all 
the terms of Hindu rebgion and philosophy 
are contained, and by which a'one we can 


hope to understand that singular system of 
opmioas, to which the whole of this vast 
population is enslaved. This, together with 
maintaining and improving fny previous ac- 
quaintance With Arabfc ands Persian, the 
languages of theology an^literature to ail 
the belter part of the Mahometan inhabi- 
tants, made up vrith more ordinary pursuits 
and studies, my principal occupation in the 
country. 

•* It will be evident to the Society that 
of these five necessary languages, there is 
none, with the exception of the second, 
which is learnt with greater advantage at 
Calcutta than at any other pta^e : the first 
and two last are better acquired in the 
regions adjoining Delhi and Agra ; the third 
i a every place (as Benares, Oujein, Poona, 
&c.) where the Brahmins have the ascen- 
dency. Hearing therefore, distinctly, that 
my official duties would not commence till 
after a year, and knowing that from that 
time they would detain me necessarily 
within the immediate neighbourhood of the 
presidency, 1 obtained (after eight months 
residence in Bengal) our late Bishop’s ap- 
probation for vetting a friend at Poona, 
whom the everffc has connected more inti- 
mately with the concerns of our establish- 
ment than I then expected, and for taking 
in my way several parts (interesting in an- 
other view) of the coast of Malabar. Being, 
therefore, supplied with letters from Ms 
Lordship to Cochin, and to Archdeacon 
Barnes at Bombay, I embarked at the end 
of October last year, ahd arrived at the for- 
mer port in November, with the intention 
of visiting the Christians of St. Thomas, as 
they hare been very generally called, in the 
interior. 

“ t trust I shall not barely be excused, 
but considered as performing a duty to the 
Society, in enlarging a little on the subject 
of that singular communion. For a Church 
subsisting like theirs, if not from the Apos- 
tolical age (a tradition justly suspected), at 
least frmn the ages immediately succeeding, 
whose members have been recognized as a 
distinct and respected class of the communi- 
ty, in the very heart of Hinduism, for mode 
than fifteen centuries, is a phenomenon 
which cannot but claim the attention of 
every one engaged in the Propagation of the 
Gospel in this country* and is itself a most 
satisfactory answer to the many who con- 
tend, that it* permanent reception by attV 
class of respectable natives, is an impossi- 
bility. 

“ The Christians of St. Thomas; though 
evidently Indian themselves in origin, as in 
complexion and language (whibh is theMs- 
lugaiim), have received their Order*? with 
their liturgies and ecclesiastical traditions, 
from the more amceient parent church in 
Syria; Accordingly (notwithstanding the 
inaccurate later rumours concerning them, 
which seem with' many to have superseded 
the excellent and laborious accounts of thejur 
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former , history, given' by Dr. Michael 
Geddes, and by La Croze), they resemble, 
in their form of government, every other 
ancient church of which we have any know- 
ledge, by whfcih Christianity has been plan ted 
in the midst cSddolaters : neither in the three 
Orders (to which they have superadded 
many of confessedly inferior authority) do 
they differ from the Western Church, except 
that the deacons exercise fewer of the pro- 
ffer functions of the Catena a or presbyters, 
than custom has allowed them among us. 
It were happy if with this apostolical regi- 
men, of which they are most carefully 
tenacious, they had preserved uniformly 
unimpaired' the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith ; but the unhappy disputes 
respecting the person and uatures of our 
Lord; which beginning with verbal ques- 
tions, ended with dividing the Oriental 
churches into two opposite erroneous con- 
fessions, have extended their evil influence 
to the church in Malabar. It is evident, 
from the accounts that La Croze lias detail- 
ed with his usual candour and 'sagacity, 
that at the time when tlfe Portuguese were 
forcing the Romish usurpation, with all its 
novelties, upon them; they were, like the 
See of Babylon to which they adhered, 
Nestorian. And it is evident also, that 
those bishops and priests from Syria, by 
whose assistance, half a century after, they 
were enabled, for the greater part, to throw 
off that usurpation, and recover their ancient 
ecclesiastical independence, were from the 
See of Antioch, the most opposed to that 
heresy being Jacobites. And this is accor- 
dingly the creed of all the independent part 
of the Syro-Malabarie Church at this day, 
who are under a Metropolitan bishop of their 
own nation. These correspond .rith the 
church in Antioch : like them have the anti- 
catholic expression (to say the least) in use, 
of the two natures formiug one nature , and 
unanimously hold the Nestorian duality of 
persons, in the utmost detestation. The 
other great di virion of this church, who re- 
main under that forced subjection to the See 
of Rome, though they have still priests of 
their own nation, and their liturgy iu 
Syriac, printed at Rome for their use ; have 
a\\ their superior governors sent to them 
from Europe, and are in a singular state qf 
schism : the Portuguese Archbishop of 
Cranganore, a suffragan of Goa, still claim- 
ing them as his charge, while this right is 
denied by the Propaganda Society at Rome, 
who have constantly sent out Italian vicars 
apostolic, and now latterly aw Irish bishop, 
residing at Veropoli, to rule them. These 
unfortunate Churches, still sufficiently proud 
if |heir .ancient character to feel their pre- 
sent degradation, yet under the terror of the 
exclusive pretentions to Catholicism and in- 
falEblHty, submit partly to the one, partly 
to the other* of these opposite claimants, 

It is the former and happier division of 
this singular people, to whom we look with 


the greatest interest and hope; as those 
whose recovery and rise to their early pri- 
mitive character, will, as we may confidently 
expect, bring with it the emancipation of 
the rest. From their venerable metropoli- 
tan, Mar Dionysius, who is exerting himself 
in various ways for the improvement of fus 
clergy and people, I had the happiness of 
hearing very warm expressions of respect 
and attachment to the Church of England, 
and our late regretted Bishop ; whose inter- 
views with himself, and mutual presents, he 
evidently remembered with great satisfac- 
tion. 1 received both from him, and seve- 
ral of his clergy, copies of fne New Testa- 
ment, and pther works in Syriac, which I 
hope, at no distant time, deposit in our 
college library. The readings of these copies 
(of which I collated many more at different 
churches for seven of the more remarkable 
passages) add but little to the information 
published by Professor Alder on this subject; 
they are chiefly remarkable for a gross in- 
terpolation iu some Nestorim* 11 copies, in 
Hcb. ii. 9. and a careful expunction of this, 
with an omission equally unauthorized, 
though not so impious in meaning, by the 
opposite party : and they curiously * ex- 
emplify the effect of contrary heresies in 
pseserving, as well as indirectly confirming, 
the general integrity of the sacred text. The 
want of 1 John, v. 9. (except in one copy 
interpolated by the Romanists) and of the 
history at the beginning of John Yin. is com- 
mon to all. 

“ The persons to whom I was chiefly in- 
debted for my intercourse both *with the 
priests and laity of this extraordinary peo- 
ple (of whose Indian language I was wholly 
ignorant) were three clergymen of the 
Church of England resident at Cottayam in 
Travancore, and actively employed in su- 
perintending the college and the parochial 
schools : the former of which, by the grant 
of the Heathen government of that country, 
the latter, by the dfesirti and contribution of 
theseChristiansthemselves,have beenrecently 
established in their community. Singular as 
such a superintendence may appear, 1 and al- 
most unprecedented, there is nothing in it, as 
exercised by these clergymen, which opposes 
the order, cither of that Episcopal Church 
they visit, or, as far as lam capable of judg- 
ing, of that to which they themselves be- 
long. For the former, they certainly do no- 
thing but by the express sanction of the Me- 
tropolitan consulting and employing them : 
their use of the Anglican service for them- 
selves and famines at one of his chapels, is 
agreeable to the Catholic practice of these 
Christians (who allowed the same 260 years 
ago to the Portuguese priests, as to persons 
rightly and canonically ordained, even while 
they were resisting their usurpations) and is 
totally unconnected with •any purpose of 
obtruding even that liturgy upon the Syrian 
Church ; while their conduct with respect to 
those parte of the Syrian ritual and practice 
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which all Protestants must condemn, iB that of 
silence, which, without the appearance of ap- 
proval, leaves it to the gradual influence of 
the knowledge now disseminating itself to 
undermine, and at length by regular autho- 
rity to remove them. For the lalter, which 
involves the more immediate and far more 
sacred duty of the two, though no opportu- 
nity for the display of this has yet existed 
in this native government, without the Com- 
pany's territory, and the limits of the ope- 
ration of our Indian Church establishment 
hitherto, yet 1 believe they fully acknow- 
ledge that episcopal relation and jurisdiction, 
to which they,*equal1y with myself, or with 
any chaplain of the Company, aje spiritually 
subject. Whatever suspicion may arise on 
this head from the avowed ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of too many who support their re- 
spected society (the Church Missionary So- 
ciety) in England, 1 cannot, if 1 may be al- 
lowed lhe expression of my own judgment 
in this way, extend the same suspicion to 
them. FJr it appears plainly impossible 
that men of piety and integrity, (such as I 
am persuaded these are) should thus sup- 
port and act upon the ancient principles of 
unity and order in another Church, without 
at least equally regarding them in their 
oivn. 

« In stating these points respecting the 
Syro-Indian Church to the Society, I do lit- 
tle more than repeat what I had before 
stated at greater length to bishop Middleton : 
and it is not among the least of the losses 
that I have sustained from his lamented and 
unforesben departure, that I have been de- 
prived of hearing from himself an opinion 
on these subjects; on some of which he 
alone was competent to decide, and on all 
of which his interest in ibis people, and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with their concerns, 
ancient and modern, enabled him to decide 
so well* I had the satisfaction, however, of 
receiving from him in reply, a full appro- 
bation of my inqufliesj with remarks of his 
own : as indeed, before my departure from 
Calcutta, I had heard him express a wish, 
that the large collections of MSS. he had 
himself made in Malabar, might at some 
future time proceed from our college press ; 
and speak of sending for Syriac types (to- 
gether with the Arabic, Nagree, and other 
Eastern types wanted by the establishment) 
for that purpose. I am not at this moment 
acquainted with the distinction of those 
MSS., which together with those deposited 
by the late Pr. C. Buchanan in the library 
of Cambridge, and a few within our posses- 
sion in India, compose, I believe, nearly all 
the monuments which Europeans have ever 
obtained of this singular Society. 

“ Along the whole of this coast, from 
Cape Comorin to Calicut, there exists ano- 
ther class of Christians, totally distinct from 
either of the two divisions of the former 
Church (though Europeans who do not visit 
the interior, too frequently confound them, 


to the great injury of the Syrians.) These 
are all persons of the fishermen's caste, 
which further north is Pagan, whom the 
Portuguese, on their first landing, found lit- 
tle difficulty in persuading to, submit to be 
baptized, and embrace the^'modqs of wor- 
ship. These poor people live in great. igno- 
rance, repeating the Latin ritual like others 
or the same class in the south of Europe, 
and are subject to the Portuguese bishop of 
Cochin. Far beyond the regions which con- 
tain these, from Mangalore northward to 
the Goa country, lie the most numerous re- 
mains of the converts made by Francis Xa- 
vier, and other Portuguese missionaries, of 
the sixteenth century. The character of these 
is generally respectable as compared with 
their Heathen and Mahometan neighbours : 
though in all their ideas, and their mode of 
considering even the sacred mysteries of 
Christianity, they rather resemble Hindus 
than Christians; in the paganism of their 
rites, exceeding greatly the Romanists of 
the Western world, and even retaining the 
distinction of castes among themselves. 
Their pastors, who are all of the half Portu- 
guese half Indian race, sent to them from 
Goa, are little disposed or qualified to re- 
move these evils, and appear to hold their 
people in the utmost contempt. A few Ita- 
lian Carmelite missionaries are stationed in 
the Canarese country, far surpassing these 
country pastors in intelligence and general 
character, only serve to show more strongly 
the inefficacy of that corrupt form of religion 
when exhibited in the most favourable shape, 
to produce any good effect in this country. 
The city of Goa now presents a most re- 
markable spectacle, its splendid cathe- 
dral, churches, convents, &c. now stand 
insulated as in the country, no remnant ex- 
isting of that populous city with which they 
were once surrounded. The new city 
Panjam, is a comparatively mean place; 
the inquisition, too well known for its atro- 
cities in the cases of F. Ephraim Neves, 
M. Dellon, &c. is now mouldering to ruins, 
without the least prospect of recovery. It 
is said that all the European Portuguese, 
who refuse to take the oath to the new go- 
vernment, which is a government of half 
castes, will be banished the country; and 
in this number the Archbishop Primate is 
included. To this prelate, the kindness of 
the commander at Cananore had given me 
letters; and I received considerable. atten- 
tions from him during my stay. I have had 
the satisfaction of sending him since a copy 
of the Bishop’s sermon, on laying the foun- 
dation of the College at Calcotia., 

<* From Goa l proceeded by sea to Bom- 
bay, and thence to Poona. . At this* latter 
place, which was the principal object of my 
journey, I had the happiness of assisting at 
the commencement of a work, which forms 
the principal official intelligence I have now 
to communicate to the Society, I mean the 
Persian version of the Old Testament, un- 
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dertaken under their auspices by my friend, 
the chaplain of that station. Mr. Robinson 
is, 3 believe, already favourably known to 
the Society* from his Bombay Visitation 
Sermon lately published, on the difficulties 
and the prosper^ of the clergy in Indio, and 
bis qualifications as a Persian Scholar are 
generally acknowledged in this country, lie 
engaged in this undertaking with the appro- 
bation and encouragement of Archdeacon 
Barnes ; and one of the la9t acts of our late 
excel lent Diocesan’s life was the formal ac- 
ceptance of his labours; subject to ail the 
statutes of the college respecting transla- 
tions, its committees of revision, &c. This 
-work, in conjunction with the New Testament 
of the late excellent Mr. Martyn (which 
may also be properly made a subject for 
the revision of the college) will, it is hoped, 
be the means of supplying the Mahometan 
natives of India, as of other parts, with a 
classical faithful version of the Scriptures in 
thir favourite language, and forms in every 
view a most desirable opening of the labours 
of our college m this department- For what 
concerns the translation of Indian tracts, 
that work is already begun : Mr. Alt having 
already completed in Hindustanis, Lord 
Bacon’s Confession of Faith and other useful 
treatises, of which, I believe, accounts have 
been already transmitted to the Society. 

u From Surat, the last place in the 
western coast which I visited, my intention 
had been to return to Bengal by sea ; 
but the accounts I received of the uncer- 
tain length of a passage at this season, to* 
gather with an invitation from the Resident 
at Ftoitahgurh, to accompany him to his 
station in Central India, determined me to 
prefer returning overland. Before leaving 
this interesting coast, I trust 1 shall be ex- 
cused in remarking to the Society, on the 
peculiar want of Protestant Missionaries 
hero, compared with the opposite side of the 
Peninsula, and the peculiar necessity here, 
considering the persons with whom they 
would have to do, that these should be of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, 
or else of one of her sister Episcopal com- 
mu n ions in America or Scotland. A remark 
of a different nature, but curious as relating 
to the .history of religion in this country, 
should not be omitted. I allude to the ex- 
istence of black Jnm in the Concana, or low 
tract of country between Bombay and Mai- 
wan on this coast, in equal or even superior 
numbers to those in the far southern neigh- 
bourhood of Cochin, who have for more than 
a century engaged the attention of the 
Christian public in Europe They have, 
Uksfhe others, Bobbies from that division of 
Jews tfr Europe, called Saphardin, or Spa# 
niard*. They have printed service-books 
•bsfeMRtbemi circumstances which, with 
their pmmmkx* of all the Old Testament, 
are sufficiently destructive of the imagi- 
nation tuntily entertained by some that they 
are of the Ten Tribes. Many of the Se- 


poys in the service of the Company at Bom- 
bay, are of this singularly interesting na- 
tion. They are called by themselves and 
their fellow-soldiers, Israeli ; and all these 
men, however ignorant in other respects, 
can read the Hebrew letters. 

•* When I had already proceeded as fkr 
in any return as Nussinded, in the territory 
of Ajnoeer, and hurl received letters from 
She Bishop hr the course of my Inarch, inti- 
mating that l should be in Calcutta before 
tire eudtfrf October, the .journals announced 
to cue the melancholy event, which seems 
to have changed the face of all our pro- 
ceedings in India. My re&im can be ef- 
fected with pose within the limits assigned 
to it ; but 1 lost no time in wtiting to Arch- 
deacon Lorhig, that he may require niy 
presence earlier, should this in the present 
crisis be thought necessary. In the mean 
while, I hope that the time consumed in this 
tour, protracted as it has been beyond my 
calculation, will not ba.deemed lost, even 
to ibe purposes of sttftfy. The Amrches in 
India, with the retinue and conveniences 
they require, ure far from being unfavour- 
able for this ; and the slight deficiencies as 
to reading, are more than compensated by 
the opportunities afforded for observation 
and intercourse with different classes # pf 
natives. I have been enabled, by this means 
only, tD collect documents respecting the 
Par sees (or remnants of the ancient Per- 
sians, fire-worshippers, at Guzzera,J the 
Jains, and other singular tribes or sects in 
the Peninsula, which, with other books ob- 
tained during the same journey, from the 
Brdfhmins and regular Hind&s, may not 
be unfit for the library of an Institution 
destined, as we hope, to embrace the whole 
of this country. Another reason, though 
not strictly belonging to the purpose for 
which I am sent hither, nor contemplated 
by myself beforehand, will nut be beard 
with indifference by that Society which I 
have the honour of addressing, it is, the 
miserable defect of Ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of every kind in this central region, 
rendering even the casual hasiy passage of 
an unknown clergyman of more import- 
ance than can readily be conceived in Eu- * 
rope. The multitudes who,, within a few 
hours, applied to me*for baptism, fee. 
in the cantonments of Nussehrabad and 
Nemuch, were enough to mark what must 
be the want m the other stations (equally 
abounding in European troops) of Mbow, 
Asseirgnrb, Saujor, Husseiuabad, Nagpore, 
fee. fee., all 500 miles or more distant from 
the nearest place where there is a chaplain, 
in either of the three surrounding Presi- 
dencies. The Commander at the fiwt men- 
tioned military station, who had applied 
twice in vain for a remedy of this evil, had 
passed, as he told me, sixteen yearn of his 
life without facing a clergyman* wa» obliged 
to perfertxv several properly clerical offices 
himself, and this in some of the most po- 
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pulous of our stations in India. Ail tbe 
officers to whom I have spoken upon this 
subject hare appeared even a&totiisbed at a 
f *n which the Dutch, the Portu- 
guese, the French and Danes in India, are 
so markedly free, and which I believe to be 
without parallel in the colonial history of 
any Christian nation. The prejudices of 
the natives have beeu strangely alleged at 
home in excuse for this ; when it is known 
to all who have most conversed with them 
(as may be said without fear of contradic- 
tion,) that in proportion to their fear of in- 
terference with their own modes of religion, 
is their disposition to condemn and even 
despise those who have no religious institu- 
tions tbemselfes. Their esteem for the 
British nation seems to have increased from 
the happy and decided, but yet very par- 
tial, approaches to a better state that have 
taken place, already : from the public opi- 
nion, which is now even loud upon the 
subject, we should be happy to augur 
more. a # 

“ It was my wish to add here something 
respecting the many encouraging appear- 
ances, now first presented, of the opening of 
tbe native mind in India ; such as are the 
introduction of native newspapers in their 
own language, their curiosity respecting 
other manners and histories than their own, 
their desire to learn English, and (notwith- 
standing that suspicion on the article of re- 
ligion, which makes every caution, short of 
dissimulation or compromise, necessary and 
proper towards them) to read in that view 
every Shastra of ours, when considered as a 
part of English education. This is a laVge 
subject of itself, upon which I hope here- 
after more fully to address the Society. 
But there is one appearance of this kind, 
which, as it bears more immediately upon 
the great object always before us, I cannot 
omit $ I mean the rise, in different parts of 
India, of persons who, on the principles of 
natural religion onfy, dppose in speech and 
writing the reigning superstitions of their 
countrymen, as impious and abominable. 
These meu, who are mostlyof high caste as 
Hindus, and retain fully their place in so- 
ciety, are not indeed enlightened as to the 
remedy wanted for the evils they discern : 
they mingle often# with their opposition, 
views respecting satisfaction and atone- 
ment, more remote from the truth than the 
traditions (however distorted and corrupt) 
of the people they oppose; and they all 
want that disposition to undergo sacrifices in ' 
the cause of truth, which it seems that 
nothing but a better hope than theirs is 
able to iuspire. Yet their party is extend- , 
ing itself; and while the leaders, content 
with tbe sort of admiration they excite, 
comply outwardly with the corruptions and 
superstitions they are undermining, the 
effect on the /community at large, of this 
discussion, ; seems to be paving the way 
for their final destruction* The unfortunate 


course which the most celebrated of these 
leaders, Ramohan Roy of Calcutta, has 
taken, is perhaps not unknown to the So- 
ciety. From being an adversary of the 
Brahmans, his brethren on tfielr own an- 
cient principles, endeavouring to restore on 
the authority of sme pari df the Vedas and 
their commentators, the primeval tradition 
ofhhe Divine Unity, the evil of idolatry, of 
bloody and obscene rites, &c., he has lat- 
terly turned to profess himself a Christian s 
but it is such a Christianity, as, being unac- 
companied with any submission of mind to 
its authority as a supernatural revelation, 
leaves us no reason to applaud the change, 
A work published by him some time since, 
under the very welcome and just title, 
•• Tbe Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Hap- 
piness and Peace,” was au aitful attempt, 
in exhibiting all the discourses of Christ 
which tepresented practice as the sum and 
substance of his religion ; to set the morality 
of the Gospel against its mysteries ; stu- 
diously omitting all those discourses which 
joined the two inseparably Jogetber. The 
work, if divested of its insidious short pre- 
face, was perhaps calculated to do good, 
being composed of passages from the Gos- 
pels only ; but wheu the Baptists of Seram- 
pore directly attacked tbe publication, he 
issued forth what he termed 4< A Defence of 
the Precepts of Jesus,” being an elaborate 
tract against the doctrine of tbe Trinity, 
with that of the Incarnation and Sacrifice of 
our Saviour, This treatise, certainly not 
entirely his own— and, if report speaks 
truly, dictated by one who, had separated 
from the Baptists, and has since opened a 
Unitarian meeting* house at Calcutta— is 
conspicuous for nothing so much as the pre- 
sumptuous vanity of its nominal author: its 
affectation of Western learning, and at- 
tempts at Greek and Hebrew criticisms, are 
to the last degree contemptible ; and what 
there is in it to deserve notice, is borrowed 
from the long confuted supporters of the 
same impiety in England. Whatever 
mischief may be apprehended from 
this publication (which, like his other pub- 
lications, is not deficient either in style 
or plausibility of manner) amongst tbe ma- 
lignantly disposed, who will not inquire 
further, or amongst those of the Mahometan 
superstition, who, with their strong preju- 
dices against the characteristic mystery of 
Christianity, are yet half convinced by its 
evidences, there are yet satisfactory ap- 
pearances that the Antichristian apostacy it 
supports will not gain ground among the 
Christians of this place ; and tbe rock upon 
which the Church is built will remain here, 
as in the whole world, unshaken, • 

“ With related assurances to tbe So- 
ciety, of my devotion to their cause and 
Objects in this country, 1 am, Reverend Sir, 
yours, very faithfully, 

« W. H. Miu.*’ 
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SACRED POETRY. 

The following Psalms are selected from a work just published7"entitT*d 

« The«Psalmes of David translated into divers and sundry kindes of Verse, mojp 
rare and excellent for the Method and Varietie than ever yet hath been done in Eng- 
lish. Begun by the nobie and learned gent. Sir Philip Sidney, i£nt.* and finished by 
the Right Honorable the Countess of Pembroke, his sister. Now first printed from 
a Copy of the Original Manuscript, transcribed by John Davies, of Hereford, in the 
reign of James the First.*' 

« The MS. from which it has been printed is in folio, copied from the original by 
John Davies, of Hereford, (writing master to Prince Henry;) himself *a poet of no 
mean attainments, and a coteniporary of Sir Philip Sidney. It exhibits a beautiful 
specimeu of the Calligraphy of the Time. The first lefters of every liqp are in gold 
ink, and it comprises specimens of all the hands in use, more particularly therftalian, 
then much in fashion at court. From the paius bestowed it is by no means improba* 
ble that it Was written for the Pririce.** 

PSALM I. 

Beatus vU\ 

ft 

He blessed is who neither loosely treads 
The straying steps as wicked councel leads, 

Ne for bad mates in way of sinners waiteth, 

Nor yet himself with idle scorners seateth ; 

But on Gods law his whole delight doth bind, 

Which night and day he calls to marking mind. 

He shall be like a freshly planted tree, 

To which sweet springs of waters neighbours be ; 

Whose branches fade not timely fruite to nourish, 

Nor withered leaf shall make it faile to flourish : 

So all the things whereto that man doth bend 
Shall prosper still with well succeeding end. 

Such blessing shall not wicked wretches see, 

But like vile chaff with wind shall scattred be ; 

For neither shall the men in sinne delighted 
Consist when they to highest dooiuc arc cited, 

Nc yet shall suff ’red be a place to take 
Where godly men do their assembly make. * 

For God doth know, and knowing doth approve 
The trade of them that just proceedings love: 

But they that sinne in sinful! breast do cherish, 

The way they go, shall be tbe way to perish. 

PSALM VIII. 

Domine> Domimt noster, . 

O Lord that rul’st our mortall lyne, 

How through the world thy name doth shine : 

That hast of thine unmatched glory 
Upon the heav’ns engrav’n the story. < * ^ 

From sucklings hath thy honor sprong, 

Thy force hath flow'd from babies tongue, 

Whereby thou stepp's t thine en’mies prating, 

Bent to revenge and over hatiug, • 


* Vide Christian Remembrancer for June, 18:21, Voh III* p. W, 
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When I upon the beav'nft do look* 

Which all from thee their essence took ; 

When moon and starrs my thoughts belioldeth, 
Whose life no life but of thee holdetb : 

Then tliinck I : ah, wkat is this man, 

Whom that greate God remember can ? 

And what the race of him descended, 

It should be ought of God attended. 

For though in lease then angell's state 
Thou planted hast this earthly mate : 

Vet hast thou made ev’n hym an owner 
Of glorious crown, and crowning honor. 

Thou placest hym upon all landes 
4 To rule the woikes of thyne own handes: 

And so thou hast all things ordained,’ 

That e?*n his feete; have on them raigned. 

Thou under his dominion plac’t 
Both shecpe and oxen wholy hast : 

And all the beastes for ever breeding, 

Which ift the fertill ficldes be feeding. 

The bird, free-burgesse of the aire. 

The fish, of sea the native heire ; 

And what things els of waters traceth 
The unworn pathes, his rule einbraceth. 

O Lord, that rul’st our mortall lync, 

How through the world thy name doth shine 


PSALM XIX. 

Ccek enarrant. 

The heav’nly frame setts forth the fame 
Of him that only thunders ; 

The firmament, so strangly bent, 

Sbowes his band-working wonders. 

Day unto day, doth it display, 

Their course doth it acknowledg : 

/hid flight to night succeeding right 
In darknes teach cleare knowlcdg. 

There is no speach, nor language, which 
Is soe of skill bereaved : 

But of the skies the teaching cries 
They have heard and conceaved. 

iliere be no eyne, but read the line 
From soe faire book proceeding ; 

Their wordes be sett in letters greate 
For ev’ry bodies reading. 

Is not he blind that doth not find 
The tabernacle builded 

There by his grace, for sunnes faire face, 

In beames of beuty guilded. 

Who foorth doth come, like a bridegroome 
, From out his vailing places : 

As gladd is hee, as giantes be 
* To runne their mighty races. 

Remembrancer, No. 60. 4 R 
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His race is ev’n, frbtn en&Os of heav’n, 

About that vault he goeth i 

There be no realme* hid from his bearnes, 

His heate to all he thro we th. 

O law of his, how perfect li$ ! 

The very sbule amending ; 

Gods wittnes sor^for ay doth dure, 

To simplest, witdome lending. 

Gods doomes be right, and cheerc the sprite : 

All his commandments being 

So purely wise they give the eies 
Both light, and force of seeing. 

Of him the feare, doth cleannes beare, 

And soe endures for ever : 

His judgments be self verity, 

They are nnrighteons never. 

Then what man would so soone seeke gold. 

Or glittring golden money ? 

By them is past, in sweetest tast, 

Honny, or combe of hoimy. 

By them is made thy servantes trade, 

Most circumspectly guarded : 

And who doth frame to keepe the same 
Shall fully be rewarded. 

Who is the mao, that ever can 
His faultes know and acknowledg ? 

O Lord, dense roe from faultes that be 
Most secret from all knowledg. 

Thy servant keepe, lest in him creepe 
Presumptuous sinnes offences : 

Let them not have me for their slave, 

Nor raigne upon my sences, 

Soe shall my sprite be still upright 
In thought and conversation ; 

Soe shall I bide, well purifide 
From much abbomination. 

Soe lett wordes Sprong from my weake tongue, 

Aqd my bartes meditation* 

My saving might, Lord, in thy sight 
Keceave good acceptation. 


REVIEW op NEW 

A Charge delivered at the Visitation, 
in July, 1823, by Herbert , Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, pp. 83. 
Kiviugtons. X823. 

There are some valuable remarks 
in this Charge on the Liturgy of Otir 
Churchy and the line of preaching to 


PUBLICATIONS. 

be pursued by the Clergy, which we 
are anxious to communicate to our 
reader#, the bishop in the opening 
of his Charge, expresses bis satisfac- 
tion in statbr, «• tv hat to every Bi- 
shop," bfe Lordship justly adds, 
H must afford Ac highest gratifica- 
tion ; n that in the various plans 
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adopted for the improvement of his 
Diocese, he has been supported by 
the greet body of his Clergy. 

44 And I should be wanting/' continues 
hu Lordship, “ in gratitude, if I did not 
tale tiie earliest opportunity of expressing 
my obligations for the support, which t 
have received, and for the services, which 
have been rendered. That arrangements, 
not precisely the same with those, to which 
men had been previously accustomed, 
should be carried into effect without some 
opposition, w?uld have been more, than 
the experience of all ages could have led 
us to expect.^ But I am unwilling to 
dwell on subjects, which as tar as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I would readily bury in 
oblivion. 

44 1 repeat, that to the Clergy in gene* 
ral of this Diocese, my thanks are justly 
due. Nq ( | must I overlook my general 
obligations to the Laity of this Diocese, 
who, in almost every instance, where an 
opportunity has been afforded them of 
joining with the Bishop and the Clergy, 
have gladly afforded their assistance.” — 

The mildness and moderation con- 
spicuous in this passage, will be 
gratefully acknowledged by every 
steady and judicious supporter of 
the doctrines and disciplines of our 
Church, and will add a fresh lustre 
to his Lordship's deep and exteu- 
sive learning. 

The observations that immedi- 
ately follow on the duty and benefit 
of providing in every parish two 
services on the Sabbath, wherever 
circumstances will permit, are worthy 
of the serious consideration of every 
Incumbent. We are satisfied that 
there is that strong and general pre- 
possession yet remaining in favour of 
our pure and apostolical Church, that 
the Clergy havh only steadily and 
zealously to do their duty, to ensure 
the confidence and attachment of 
their flocks. Let but its doctrines 
and discipline be duly and scrip lu- 
ridly set forth in thepublic addresses 
and private conversations of the mi- 
nister, and enforced by the piety 
and purity of his own life, and we 
have no fear for the result. Truth 
so assisted bust prevail: and to 
this every arrangement will propor- 


tionably contribute, which affords 
to the people more frequent oppor- 
tunities and greater facilities of at- 
tending the prayers and instructions 
of the Church ; wheihejr it be by the 
addition of a secona, or ’even a 
third service, where it may be ne- 
cessary and can be effected ; or by 
the erection of new placesof worship, 
or by the enlargement of the old. 
Such has been already the effect of 
his Lordship's representations in the 
Diocese of Peterborough/ that no 
less than twenty Churches are now 
provided with two services, and some 
of them with two sermons, whicli 
had only a single duty, when his 
Lordship first addressed his Clergy 
on the subject. We most heartily 
trust that this good example will be 
speedily followed wherever circunu 
stances may require, or allow of its 
adoption. 

From these needful provisions for 
the performance of the set-vice, his 
Lordship proceeds to consider the 
service itself ; 4 

44 The various excellences of our unri- 
valled Liturgy are well known, and are 
generally acknowledged. As a manual of 
prayer, it far surpasses all other composi- 
tions, whether ancient or modern. It is no 
less adapted to family worship, than to Che 
service of the Church. Whether it is used 
in public, or used in private, we learn from 
it our duty to God, and our duty to man. It 
teaches us how to estimate out own un- 
worthiness, and to rely on the merit* and 
mediation of our Redeemer. It also teaches 
us, that however imperfect our own endea- 
vours may be, they must be exerted to the 
best of our ability, since without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord. We are taught 
to pray that our lives may be pure and 
holy, so that we may come to eternal joy j 
that we may so pass through things tenx 
poral, as finally to lose not tlte things 
eternal ; that we may so faithfully serve 
God in this life, that we fail not finally to 
attain his heavenly promise^ It is our 
guide therefore tn matters of practice, at 
well as our guide in matters of fekb. That 
it is a sure guide in matters of frith w be- 
ing in all respect sccordap* with tlie doc- 
trines of Holy Scripture, will be question- 
ed by no Clergyman of the Est* Wished 
Church who has sdtetfsWy declared his 

4 R 2 
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4 unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
every thing contained in, and prescribed 
by, the book intituled the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer/ Such, my Reverend Bre- 
thren, are the qualities which attach to the 
Liturgy* of our Church. But that this, 
onr excellent Liturgy, may produce its 
due effect, we must never forget the seri- 
ousness and the solemnity, wlqfdi are re- 
quired in the reading of it** Set forms of 
prayer have this advantage over extempo- 
raneous effusions, that the congregation 
may join in them, as well as the Minister. 
But this advantage may be counteracted 
by a careless or indifferent manner of read- 
ing the prayers of the Church. If ,they 
are hurried over, as something that must 
be read, before a Sermon in the Church 
can legally be delivered, no devotion will 
be excited, and the benefit of public prayer 
will be lost. But, if read with that so- 
lemnity, which the sentiments and the lan- 
guage require, they will never fail to ex- 
cite the feelings of genuine piety, and they 
will never tire by repetition. At the same 
time we must guard against the extreme, 
which borders on affectation. We must 
avoid an ostentatious display of our own 
powers, which may be no less subversive 
of genuine piety, than carelessness itself. 
We must be intent on the subject, not on 
ourselves. 

< 4 To that part of the Church Service, 
which is employed in the singing of 
Psalms, I have already directed your at- 
tion in the Appendix to my Primary 
Charge. ■ Every part of public worship 
must be subject to the regulation of public 
authority. The Legislature has in vain 
provided for uniformity of doctrine in the 
prayers of the Church, if every individual 
Clergyman may inculcate what doctrine 
he pleases by the use of hymns . Nor let 
us forget, that, when we are singing from the 
authorized versions of the Psalms, we are 
singing from the Word of God ; that we 
are uttering the dictates of inspiration. 
But if we substitute the compositions of 
mere man, resting on no other foundation 
than that of private opinion, wc may de- 
part from the doctrine of Scripture, we 
may depart from the dictates of inspira- 
tion. We may also depart from the dic- 
tates of good sense, and good taste." P.9. 

We shall not presume to add to 
these any remarks of our own : nor 
to the following advice of his Lord- 
ship on the subject of preaching. 

u We must avoid the two extremes of 
prea&hing nothing but morality on the one 
hand, or nothing but doctrine on the other. 


Faith is the foundation of every Christian 
system: by Faith we are justified: and 
works done before we are jnstified, how- 
ever good in themselves, are not pleasing 
to God, because they are not done on a 
true Christian principle. If thereftre 
the morality which we inculcate, is not 
founded on a principle of Faith, our ex- 
hortations are not such as becofne a Chris- 
tian Preacher. On the other hand, if we 
dwell solely on Faith, without adverting to 
the Works, by which alone a lively Faith 
can be distinguished from a dead Faith, 
we are eqnally 4 deficient in $ur duty. Our 
Saviour declares that we shall be known 
by our own works as a tret is known by 
its fruit*; that we shall give an account of 
our Works ; and shall be rewarded accord- 
ing to onr Works t. Faith and practice 
therefore must be united in all our exhor- 
tations. 

44 The remarks which apply generally to 
Faith and Practice, are no less applicable 
in the selection of particular doctrines. If 
we determine to preach on difficult and 
abstruse subjects (which is not often ad- 
viseable before unlearned congregations) 
we must never forget to explain tlurr 
practical consequences. The misapplica- 
tion of abstruse doctrines to the business 
of common life is infinitely more injurious, 
than theoretical error in regard to the 
doctrines themselves. As long as disputa- 
tions on original siu, free will, and pre- 
destination were confined to the learned, 
and conducted, as formerly, in Latin, they 
afforded only exercise for the ingenuity of 
the disputants, and led to no practical 
mischief. Under those circumstances it 
was unnecessary for Bishops to scrutinize 
with rigid exactness into speculative 
opinions, which, as ( loqg as they remained 
such, might be quietly entertained, though 
differently viewed by different parties. But 
as soon as abstract doctrines were applied 
in Sermons, and so applied, as to influence 
the morality or immorality of the hearers, it 
then became a matter of vital importance, 
that Bishops should inquire into the modes 
of application, which their Clergy intended 
to adopt. If a Preacher undertakes the 
arduous task of explaining to his hearers 
the eternal decrees of God, let him beware 
of doing it in such a manner as to en- 
courage the confident hypocrite, and drive 
modest virtue to despair. Let him repre- 
sent the Deity as a kind and merciflil 
Father, not as a relentless Tyrant. Let hitn 
especially beware of misleading his bearers, 
when he attempts to explain the means 


* Matt, vii, 20. t Matt. xvi. 27. 
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by which they'shall discover, whether they 
are predestined to eternal happiness, or 
not. There is no rule, which we can 
follow with so much safety, there is no rule, 
from which it is so dangerous to depart, as 
thp rule prescribed by our Church in the 
seventeenth Article. In tins Article are 
enumerated the following predicates, as 
belonging to those who are predestined to 
eternal life. They • be called according 
1 to God’s purpose by his Spirit working in 
4 due season : they through grace obey the 

* calling : they be justified freely : they be 

* made sons ot*God by adoption : they be 
4 made like the image of his oitfy begotten 

* son Jesus Chlist : they walk religiously in 
4 good works : and at length by God’s 
4 mercy attain an everlasting felicity.’ The 
order , in which these predicates are 
enumerated, deserves particular attention. 
The first predicate is , 4 They be called 

* according to God’s purpose by his Spirit 
1 working in due season.’ The second 
predicate is , 4 They through grace obey the 
4 calling,’ If therefore we are not obedient 
to the will of God, we are not called ac- 
cording to God’s purpose: we are uot made 
ti>/? sons of God by adoption : we are not 
made like the image of his only begotten 
son Jesus Christ. If we further inquire by 
what means wc shall learn, that we obey 
the calling, and hence learn, that we are 
called according to God’s purpose, we must 
examine ourselves on the question. Do 
we walk religiously in good works ? These 
are the fruits by which we are known. 
These are the effects of God’s Holy Spirit 
working in due season. If we do not 
walk religiously in good works, the overt 
act is wanting, by which we shelo our 
obedience. If we do not walk religiously 
in good works, we produce no evidence , 
that upon us die Spirit* has worked in due 
season. We produce no evidence, that we 
are called according to God’s purpose. 
Further, let it be observed, that the pre- 
dicate, relating to the performance of good 
works, is that which immediately precedes 
the predicate, relating to the attainment of 
everlasting felicity. Consequently, accor- 
ding to the seventeen th Articlc,the walking 
religiously in good works is walking iu the 
path which leads to everlasting felicity. 

“ Such doctrine as this accords with the 
doctrine of Scripture, that Christ died 
for all men, and that God is willing all men 
should be actually saved. It shuts the 
gates of mercy against none, but ,the har- 
dened and impenitent sinner. It interposes 
no irreversible decree, by which even faith 
and repentance are rendered of no avail. As 
we may depart from grace given and fall 
into sin, so by the Grace of God, wa may 


rise again and amend our lives. And 
with such amendment of life the seven- 
teenth Article excludes us not from the 
hope of everlasting felicjty. 

“ But if the working^ of ’God's Holy 
Spirit is determined by any other’ means 
than by the effects which it produces, if we 
ana not satisfied with feeling the operation 
of the Holy Spirit by its influence on our 
outward conduct, but expect to discover 
sonic secret calling by an operation felt 
within ourselves , we have recourse to a 
criterion, which may be fatal, either in 
this, life, or in the life to cotne^ Men who, 
in self-confidence, can easily assure tAem- 
selves, will readily obtain, in their own 
imaginations, what they cousider as a divine 
assurance, an assurance, that they are ob- 
jects of divine favour, and moreover of 
such favour, that, when once attained, it 
never can be lost. Others, who are too 
diffident to believe that they have been 
already selected as objects of never ceasing 
favour, who are still working out their 
salvation with fear and trembling, may, by 
a frequent repetition of the fallacious 
doctrine, that they are irrecoverably lost, 
if they cannot obtain an inward call, be 
doomed in this life to misery and madness, 
when they might have been happy here,- 
and have entertained well-grounded hopes 
of happiness hereafter.” P. II. 

The remainder of the Charge is 
chiefly occupied in a statement of 
the motives which have led his Lord-* 
ship to revive in the Diocese of Pe- 
terborough, as he had before done 
in that of Llandaff, the ancient 
mode of Rural Deans, and of the be* 
neficial effects already resulting from 
its revival. We extract that part of 
the Charge which details the latter. 

« In the first place, a mass of informa- 
tion has been obtained respecting tbe state 
of the Diocese, such as never could have 
been obtained by any other means. The 
Answers of the Rural Deans, in the Sche- 
dule of Queries proposed to them, de- 
scribed the state of the Churches, with 
particular reference to the walls, the roof, 
the pavement, the windows and doors, the 
. pulpit and desk, the font, tbe pews, thd 
bells, and the various articles, which are 
necessary for Divine Service. They ob- 
serve, whether the Churches receive any 
injury from the want of proper ventilation, 
from accumulations of earth on the out- 
side, or from improper modes of carrying 
off the water from the roof. By attention 
to these objects, the necessity of repairs is 
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frequently prevented* The seme attention 
is paid to the state of the Chancels. The 
condition of the Churchyards* the condition 
of the Glebe Houses, the preservation of 
the Parish -Register, the state, of the 
ParochhU Schools, have likewise been 
examined. The Reports therefore of the 
Rural Deans have afforded to the Bisly>p 
a knowledge of his Diocese, for which he 
cannot be sufficiently thankful. But im- 
portant as their services would have been, 
had they merely supplied authentic records 
on the state of the Diocese, their services 
have been extended much further. The 
Reports of the Bishop have been subordi- 
nate to the general plan of amelioration, 
which has been carried into effect through 
the instrumentality of the Rural Deans. I 
should greatly exceed the limits of this 
Charge# if I described the very numerous 
improvements, which have been made in 
the Churches of this Diocese since the 
time of my primary Visitation* But in 
returning thanks to the Rural Deans, [ 
must not omit to make my acknowledg- 
ment to the Parochial Clergy iu general, 
who have received the Rural Deans with 
uniform kindness, and have not only aided 
them with the best advice, but have cheer- 
fully assisted by their personal attentions. 
Nor must I neglect to express my appro- 
bation of the laudable conduct, which lias 
been generally displayed, both by the 
Churchwardens and Parishiouers in the se- 
veral Deaneries, even where the reparation 
of the Churches has been attended with 
considerable expence.” P. 19. 


Hints to Medical Students upon 
the Subject jof a Future Life: ex- 
tracted from the celebt'ated Work, 
entitled , the Analogy of Religion , 
Natural and Revealed . By Dr . 
Joseph Butler , late Bishop of 
Durham : with Corresponding 
* Notices from other Publications 
of high Authority , and with a 
Preface by the Editor * 8vo. 
Pp. 84# Rivingtons., 1823. 

« * The * analogical method of proof/ 
mgs a popular writer of the present day, 
4 has been very lately resuscitated for the 
purpose of destroying the immortality of 
the soul/” P, v# 

** Now if analogy has been thus em- 
ployed, specially in a course of lectures 


*** Lscon,by the Rev. C. Colton, vol, 
jfi.3*. etseq. Loud. t822/* 


for the alleged improvement of medical 
science ; it is imagined that* to medical 
students it might be particularly useful, if 
they were made acquainted with what 
learned men have written on analogy as 
serving the cause of religion, both natural 
and revealed ; as exposing the pretences 
of materialism t and shewing how reason 
confirms the probability of a future state . 
From the valuable work, therefore, of 
Dr. Joseph Butler, formerly bishop of 
Durham, entitled The Analogy of Re- 
ligion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Na- 
ture, I haye drawu, to this purpose, the 
first chapter; which treats,; as the author 
expresses it, of * the foundation of all onr 
hopes and all our fears ; all our hopes and 
fears, which are of any consideration; I 
mean a future state/ I may observe 
that tills learned and ingenious woik has 
never ceased to be the adoration of 
every sound scholar, and has always been 
recommended among books of education 
to those who are directed to mark, and to 
profit by, the alliauce between faith and 
philosophy. From other distinguished 
writers notes are also subjoined to this ixp- 
portant extract/’ Pref. P. vi. 

After this statement of his object 
the Editor, to whom if we mistake 
him not, theology and general lite- 
rature are alike most largely and 
lastingly indebted, proceeds to en- 
rich his Preface with testimonies in 
favor of religion from the writings 
of men of the highest eminence in 
the Medical World. 

Foremost in jhe rank of these 
Confessors of our Holy Faith we 
find the name of Or. John Smith, 
from whose * l Portraiture of* Old 
Age," published in I860, the fol- 
lowing pious and animated extract 
is given. 

4< To the f * scandals* which impudent 
and malevolent persons had been apt to cast, 
upon the medical profession/ he accordingly 


f 44 * Ring Solomon’s Portraiture of Old 
Age s wherein is contained a sacred ana- 
tomy both of soul and body* fkc. expres- 
sed in the six former verses of the lfth 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, and here para- 
phrased upon and made plain and easy to 
a mean capacity. By John Smith, M.D. 
e CoH. Med. hood. Gaud.* et e Coll Mn, 
N*s,Oxen. quondam Com. p.253, 
et seq. 
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tepties: ‘A* though the studies we ad - works of Hw hand. All which fall under 
dieted oufselves unto did, like the sin of our consideration , t/i<? prqper f tth/eef 

Adam, naturally make us run from God, of our knowledge ; but chiefly the chief- 
and hide ourselves from Him, and patch est ; which cannot but in the end biing us 
up some perishing remnants to cover our to Him , who made and knows all things ; 
nakedness after our own contrivances ! as the saying of the womati did tfte Sama- 
Whereas, in truth, there is nothing in all ritans. And being hereby brought' unto 
the world that man can he busted about, Mini, we afterwards hear Him ourselves, 
which will sooner bring him to God, than and believe now for His own word’s sake, 
the earnest beholding Him in the book that he is God , and the Father of our 
of creatures* There is not the most con- Lord Jesus Christy the Saviour of the 
temptible being, which by virtue of the world. We are so far from slighting or 
Almighty Fiat, at first started out of no- contemning the Scriptures, that we are 
thing, tliat will not, if it be thoroughly the great admirns of it, and*endeavour 
searched and followed, at length bring us to advance it above all other writings 
home to its ‘Eternal Father; as of Him , whatsoever; and that even in natural 
and from Him , and through Him , so to things, though never so accidentally or 
Him also are all things ; to Whom be cursorily handled: And ue had rather 
glory for ever. But how much more that all our boohs , though very curious 
shall we be instructed in this divine ies- «"* greatly valuable , should be burnt , 
son, by contemplating that heavenly * than that one line , nay one letter , one jot, 
work oflWorks, the sum and height of the or tittle of it should in anywise pass 
visible creation, that honourable piece, away.— I hope also I have^persuaded and 
ianlxm non angelical, in which the Creator prevailed with all my own brethren to be 
himself tested in time, delighted from more wise for themselves, and more wary 
eternity, being the true pattern of His respect to others, than some severe 
own divine image, Man I And God in his and jealous-headed ce usurers have judged 
-providence having so ordered, that the them to be; that we may none of Us give 
Holy Writings should begin with the his- * e ® 4 t occasion for any one to speak 
tory of the Creation of all things, and ® vil of the things they understand not, 
lastly and chiefly of Man, plainly teaches but by taking heed to a sure rule 
us this lesson, that none are so idoueous may bring perpetual honour to 
hearers or so meet receivers of the words 0UB OWfl faculty, and shame to the 
of His mouth, as those who have first well professors of a better. A light and 

nnderstood and abundantly admired the superficial knowledge oi natural things 

may indeed consist with atheism ; but a 

deep and profound search into them 
• “ Addison, with the same feeling, has brings men back again to God, and neces- 
observed, that * those, who were skilful in sariiy binds them over to religion. Solo- 
anatomy amongst the ancients, concluded, moo » s wisdom stayed not in the creatures, 
from the outward and inward make of a though lie perfectly knew so great a va- 
human body that it was the work of a Be- riety . but did from them only, as it were, 
iug transcendently wise and powerful* As take its rise, and mount higher than the 
the world grew more enlightened in this c*d ars> ev en into heaven itself; and there 
art, their discoveries gave them fresh op- only could find its rest, from whence it 
portunities of admiring the conduct of had its first beginning; like the spirit of 
Providence in the formation of a human man , returning to God that gave it. 
body. Galen was converted by his dissec- Let no man think be has sufficient know- 
turns, and could pot but own a Supreme ledge in natural things, who has not by 
Being upon a survey of this his handy* them been directed to divine; or that he 
work.* Spectator, No. 543. Thus the bus viewed the creatures enough, who has 
author of an excellent Sermon, concern- no t been led >tli rough them to the Creator. 
Fog the Natural Immortality of tlie Soul, Nor shall ever any man have my consent 
preached before the Company of Apothe- to pass for a philosopher, who keeps him- 
curies in London hi 1704, pointedly re- geifso ignorant of the Scripture, as with 
macks upon a wretched physician of that devotion to admire that academical ih- 
time, who bad been writing against tbo sc ription, Knowledge na- 

soul, that however little he was to be turai, and spiritual, are not so contrary to 
dreaded as to argument, yet, says the <me another, but that they may very well 
preacher, 1 1 ^wonder why that , which agree together, and cohabit in the same 
made Galen a believer , should make any mansion; nay, they are greatly conducive 
of his sons an atheist.'” Sewn, by W. to the growth and promotion of each 
Keeves, M.A. Stc. p. 16. other. 
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“ * Hence/ continue* the Editor, ‘ this 
excellent writer takes occasion to intror 
dnce into his work another ornament of 
the medical profession, whose name to 
this hour preserves the respect and ho- 
nour, which hist admiring countrymen, a 
century and a half ago, first gave it. He 
is speaking of 4 the true doctrine of the 
excellency and motion of the blood, and 
of the use of the heart and the parts ad- 
joining thereunto; all which,’ he says, 
4 were perfectly * known to Solomon, 
Eccles. xii. 6. So Bishop Horsley has 
argued, ii\ our own time, that t 4 the 
images of this text are not easy to be ex- 
plained on any other supposition, than fhat 
the writer, or the Spirit which guided the 
writer, meant to allude to the circulation 
of the bloody and the structure of the 
principal part by which it is carried. 
And upon the supposition that such allu- 
sions were intended, no obscurity, 1 be- 
lieve, will reivain for the anatomist in 
the whole passage/ The learned prelate 
might have been highly gratified by the 
illustrations of Dr. Smith. But to proceed 
with Dr. Smith’s commendation of Har 
vey. After alluding to the explication 
which he proposed to give, in his subse- 
quent pages, of what he has ascribed to 
Solomon ; he says that it pleased God t, 

4 that this knowledge should with the pos- 
sessor of it, sink into dust and darkness ; 
where it lay buried for the space of 2500 
years at the least, till it teas retrieved 
thence by ike wisdom and industry of that 
incomputable and for ever to be renowned 
l Dr. William Harvey, the greatest ho- 
nour of our uation, and of all societies of 
which lie was a member ; who stands, and 
ever will do, with the highest note of ho- 
nour in the calendars both of physicians 
and philosophers; and it were but justice 
to put him with the same eminence into 
that of the church, since he bath contri- 
buted more to the understanding of this 
and many other places of Scripture, than 
all that ever undertook that charge/ ** 
P. 14. 


• 44 Hence he repeats, 4 that the ex- 
pressions of Solomon, Eccles. xii. 6. sym- 
bolise unto us the circulation of the blood \ 
and the use and action of the heart and 
the parts belonging thereto : and that the 
doctrine,, which is now justly called Har- 
man , was at first Solomonian / *’ p. 245. 

t 44 Bishop Horsley’s Sermons, vol. 3. 
pp. *90. 2d. edit/* 

$ 44 Dr. Smith, on Old Age, ut supr. 
p. 23$. 


The Editor will not be offended 
by our, adding to this ah extract 
from Dr. Chalmer's Life of Harvey, 
as given in his Biographical Dic- 
tionary. 

44 The private character of this 
great man appears to have been in 
every respect worthy of h'm public 
reputation. Cheerful, candid, and 
upright, he lived on terms of great 
harmopy with his friends and bre- 
thren, and exhibited no spirit of 
rivalry or .hostility in his career. 
He spoke modestly of hire own me- 
rits, and generally treated his con- 
troversial antagonists with tempe- 
rate and civil language, often very 
different from their own.*' He was 
born April 2, 15 6.9, and diejjl at the 
advanced age of eighty-eight, on the 
3d of June, 1658, in great tranquil- 
lity and self-possession. 

After Harvey, follows in the chain 
of testimony the celebrated Boer- 
liaave, f 

44 Who had never doubted of the spimtual 
and immaterial nature of the soul* ; 4 but 
who, in his last illness took occasion to tell 
his intimate friend, the Rev. Mr.Schultens, 
that he had lately had a kind of experi- 
mental certainty of the distinction be- 
tween corporeah&nd thinking substances, 
which mere reason and philosophy cannot 
afford, and opportunities of contemplating 
the wonderful and inexplicable union of 
soul and body, which nothing but a long 
sickness can give. This he illustrated by 
a description of thet effects which the in- 
firmities of his body had upon bis facul- 
ties, which yet they did not so oppress, or 
vanquish bnt his soul was always master of 
itself, and always resigned to the pleasure 
of its Maker/ ” P. 24. 

Boerhaave was a* man at once 
learned, and practically pious, ever 
dignifying and applying his enlarged 
knowledge to the spiritual improve- 
ment of himself and others. 44 Fifty 
years are now elapsed,” says the 
learned Baron Haller (we quote 
again from Dr. Chalmer’s Work) 
44 since I was the disciple of the 
immortal Boerhaave i but his image 


* 44 Dr. Johnson’s Life of Boerhaave. 
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is continually present to my mind. 
I have always 'before my eyes the 
\enerahle simplicity of that great 
man, who possessed in an eminent 
oVgrer the power of persuasion. 
How often have 1 heard him say, 
when hojspoke of the precepts of 
the Gospel, that the Divine Teacher 
of it had much more knowledge 
of the human heart than Socrates. 
He particularly alluded to that sen- 
tence in theNew Testament/' 1 Vho- 
soever laoketh on a woman to lust 
after her has committed adultery 
with her in his heart; “ for,” added 
my illustrious master, " the first at- 
tacks of vice are always feeble ; rea- 
son has then some power over the 
mind. It is then at the very mo- 
ment, when such thoughts occur as 
have *a tendency to withdraw us 
from our duty, that if we with dili- 
gence suppress them, and turn our 
attention to something else, we 
may avoid the approaching danger, 
and not fall into the temptation of 
vice/’ 

Boerhaave wrote in Latin a Com- 
mentary on his own life, in which in 
the third person he takes notice of 
his opinions, of his studies, and of 
his pursuits. He then tells us, that 
he was persuaded, the Scriptures, 
as recorded in their originals, did 
instruct us in the way of salvation, 
arid afford tranqiylh^y to the mind, 
when joined with obedience to 
Christ’s precepts and example. 
He died in 179B, ami in his death 
evinced the efficacy of that faith 
which he had held through life. 

“ Happen what jpny, why should I 
he concerned ? since it cannot be 
hut according to the will of the 
Supreme Being, what else should I 
desire? God be praised!” 

* The useful life and resigned end 
of Boerhaave, prepares the reader 
for fully feeling, and duly esti- 
mating, the truth of the declaration, 
with which the testimony of Sir 
Thomas Browne is introduced. 

« ‘ It is the heaviest stone which melan- 
choly can throw at a man, to tell him lie is 
at the end of his nature, or that there is no 

Remembrancer, No. 59. 


further state to come, unto which this 
seems progressions), and otherwise made 
in vain,’ ” I 5 . L'e>. 

“ The patience of •this learned per- 
son/’ well Known as the author of ‘ En- 
qpiiiies into Vulgar and Common* Errors,’ 
continues the Editor, “ was founded 
upon the Christmn philosophy*. 4 I 
visited him,’ says a friend, * near his 
end/ when he said, * he had oft tri- 
umphed over the king of tenors in 
otlieis, and given many repulses in the 
defence of patients / ami tins obseiving 
fnend adds, ‘ when his own ftirn came, 
he submitted with a meek, lational, and 
leligftjin courage/ Noi let the student 
forget the icinarkable avowal, winch Sir 
Thomas Biowne had long befose made; 

‘ that he was of Hie Reformed Religion; 
of the same belief onr Saviour taught, the 
Apostles disseminated, the Fathers autho- 
lized, anti the Maitvis confirmed. *' P. yd. 

“ Let the medical student'next take the 
best of k*b. oiis fiom Kadcliifk, of whose 
skill in his profession astonishing circum- 
stances have been related, and of whose 
attachment to learning the University of 
Oxford bears the noisiest testimony in the 
Library of his name. The lesson is con- 
tained in a letter fiom this great physi- 
cian addressed to the Earl of Denbigh, 
dated Oct. 15, 171 If. 4 Your Lordship 
knows how far an air of jollity lias ob- 
tained amongst you and yom acquaintance, 
and how many of them in a fiw years 
have died m.utyrs to excess : let me cori- 
juie you, tlierctoie, for the gvod of yntir 
otvu soul, for the preservation of your 
health, and the benefit of the public, to 
deny yooistlf the destiuetive hbcities you 
have hitlieito taken, and which I must con- 
fess, with a heart full of soirow, l have 
been too great a pai taker of m your com- 
pany. You are to considei (O, that I had 
done so,) that men, especially those of 
your exalted lank, are born to nobler pur- 
poses than those of eating and drinking; 
and that by how much the more eminent 
your station is, by so much the move ao 
cmintuble will you be for the dischafge of 
it. Nor will your duty to God, your 
Country, or yourself, permit you to anger 
the first, in robbing the second of a patriot 
and defender, by not takiug due care of 
the third; which will be accounted down- 
right murder in the eyes of that incensed 
Deity that will most assuredly avenge it. 
The pain that affects iny nerves, interrupts 


** * See Dr. Johnson's Lile of Sir T. 
Browne.” 

“ f Mrtnoiia of the Life of John Rad- 
cliffe, M. D, Arc, 1715.” 

4 S 
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me fiom making any other request to you, 
than that your Lordship would {rive ciedit 
to the woids of a dying man, wlio is teal fill 
that he has Jjeen, in a ere at measme, an 
abettor, and eiicwuiagor of you* intemper- 
ance, antf would' Iheiefo re, m llicse Ins lasV 
moments, when lie is most to be credited, 
dehort you froya the pursuit of it; and tl&t 
in these days of your youth, (for you have 
yet many years to live if you do not hasten 
your own death,) you would g*ve ear to 
the voice of the preacher, whom you and 
I, with the rest of our company, have, in 
the midst df our debauches, made li^ht of 
for saying, Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth , and let thy heart cheer thee <A the 
days (f thy youth , and walk to the ways of 
thy heart , and in the sight of thine eyes; 
hut know thou, that for all those things 
God nil l bring thee to judgment! On 
which day, when the hearts of all men shall 
be laid open, may you and I, an{l all that 
sincerely repent of having actal eonttai y 
to the revealed will in this life , reap the 
fruits of our soirows for our misdeeds, in a 
blessed resunection, which is the lieatiy 
prayer of, my very good Loid, your Loid- 
sliip’s most obedient and most obliged 
servant, “ John Radcliffk.” P. 2t$. 

The last, whose testimony to the 
truth of our moat b>d\ religion is 
thus usefully brought forward, is 
Cheyue; it is to the following 
effect : — 

a ‘ Having bad a liberal and tegular 
education, with the instruction and exam- 
ple of pious parents, I pteserved a linn 
persuasion of the great and fundamental 
principles of all virtue and morality, viz. 
the existence of a supreme and infinitely 
perfect Being, the freedom of the will , 
the immortality of the spirits of all intel- 
ligent beings, and the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments . These doc- 
trines 1 had examined carefully, and had 
been continued in, from abstract reason- 
ings, as well as from the best natural 
philosophy, and some clearer knowledge 
of the material system of the world in 
general, and the wisdom, fitness, and beau- 
tiful contrivance of particular things ani- 
mated and inanimate.” P. 29 . 

With these preliminary observa- 
tionS, the medical Student is invited 
to the perusal of the analogical de- 
scription of a future state, of which 
a brief analysis is given from the 
preface to the edition of Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy by Bishop Hali- 


fax ; and the preface is then con- 
cluded in these words : — 

“ Hence he may be led, if hitherto he 
has doubted oi questioned it, to grant, the 
probability of a lutme slate , and honcelie 
may consider, how best to secure his own 
interest in that state; yea, andjiow m the 
day of affliction, mid on the bed of death, 
he may to his patient speak the words of 
comfort, by expressing bis unshaken be- 
lief that * this mortal will put on immor- 
tality, and this rturuptihic frill put on m- 
corniptum.* Thus adding piety to his 
knowledge,* and intent up^n doing good 
(when in his power) to the soul as well as 
the body, the man of medical science may 
be considered 1 * as a gu.iuhau angel to all 
around him. 

“ Then, lastly, courteous reader, if this 
little workt ‘ ma> be of any use to thee as 
a man, as a scholar, as a philosopher, as a 
physician, as a Chustian, follow the inti- 
mation that is heic given thee ; and 1 will 
follow thee with a good wish, winch 1 am 
sure shall be accomplished for thee, and 
for all those that honestly lahoui in God’s 
woi d and wmk; I mean, I bid thee God- 
speed.”’ “ The Editor.” J\ ;»1. 

The chapter from the Analogy is 
accompanied with valuable illus- 
trations from Wollaston’s lyeligioa 
of Nature, Baxter s Enquiry into 
the Nature of the Human SoulJ, 

(( * See Arnold’s Commentary on Ec- 
clesiastics, chap, xxxviii. 14.” 

“ f Hr. Smith’s Preface to his Woik 
on Old Age, before cited in this Intro- 
duction.” P. 31. 4 * 

“ X With the writings of Wollaston and 
Baxter, from which so many extracts have 
been made in the preceding notes, J would 
also earnestly recommend a close ac- 
quaintance ; abounding as they do with 
scientific research, with arguments which 
subdue the sceptic, a'nd with philosophy 
which both delights and convinces the sin- 
cere inquirer after truth. Of Wollaston’s 
book 1 may add that Pope, denominated 
it c a book wherein all human virtue is re- 
duced to one test, that of truth ; and 
branched out iq every instance of our 
dHty to God and man And the poet, in 
his Essay on Man , has certainly been 
often indebted to the philosopher’s Reli- 
gion of Nature delineated. Of Baxter’s 
work Warburton has pronounced this cha- 
racter : ‘ a few pages of his reasoning have 
not only more sense and substance than all 
the elegant discourses of Bishop Berkeley, 
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Barclay on Life and Orgazination, 
Dr. Walter Charleton on the Im- 
mortality of the human Soul, and 
from Mr. Rennell’s Remarks on 
Scepticism, a work not less ad- 
mirably timed than ably executed, 
and lately republished, we are 

but infinitely better entitle him to the cha- 
racter of a great genius, ilc was truly 
such : and a tune will come, if learning 
ever revive amongst us, when the piescnt 
inattention to his admiiable metaphysics, 
established on the physics ofbfeviton, will 
be deemed as great a dishonour to the 
wisdom of this age, as the neglect of Mil- 
ton’s poetry was to the wit of the past/ 
The complaint of neglect, made by War- 
biuton iu this eulogmm, was soon silenced 
by at leas t^t luce editions of Baxters work 
within a few years, in two octavo volumes : 
to which in 1750 was added 4 An Appen- 
dix to *the First Part of the Enquhy into 
the Nature of the Human Soul, wherein 
the ptiuciples, laid down there, ate cleared 
from some objections ; and the government 
of tite Deity in the material world is vin- 
dicated, 01 shewn not to be ranied on by 
mechanism and second causes.* 

*' These are books, which the student in 
every science may safely and advantage- 
ously consult; and by them be led to 
4 trace the origin of their spc<\es to the 
First of causes, to feel and acknowledge 
that they aie under the protection of an 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent 
Being, sell-t xi'tcut, benevolent, and just; 
and to be tlu-ieuith content, and congia- 
tulate then. ‘elves that thenare not i educed 
to that lor- and degiaded state of some 
modern physiobijysts* who tilth all their 
efforts hav : near bent aide to trace their 
origin beyond some gloss collections of 
matter , some occult qualities , or some un- 
known chemical aff inities of mud or atoms ; 
and who , as to religion, hare only to con- 
sole themselves wifi the thought , that they 
are at least as far advanced as the Caff res , 
the Hottentots , and the untutored savages 
of Brazil.' Barclay on Life and Organi- 
zation, p. 531. 

44 These arc books, which will specially 
lead the medical student to consider the 
position of the immortality of the human 
soul, us an eminent physician long since 
considered it, 4 to be the g rand base of re- 
ligion, and like the hey or middle stone in 
an arch widely bears the weight of all 
others in the building .' Dr. Walter 
Charleton on the Immortality of the 
Human Soul, 1657, p, 68.** P. 46. 


happy to observe, in a smaller and 
cheaper form, for the purpose of 
wider circulation. 

We thank the Editor of these 
ei Hints,” for the sin^ll Lut useful 
addition to his foruufr varied and 
valuable labors. Religion is con- 
fined to no profession : it is the 
business, the comimni property, the 
ornament and privilege of all. But 
if, with the exception of the clerical, 
there be one profession more than 
another, wherein it is pre-eminently 
valuable, it is surely the medical 
profession : for in the exercise of 
this, opportunities are continually 
offering themselves of sanctifying 
the bed of sickness to the alllieted 
patient, or .-nothing that of death, 
with tinise sure promises which are 
contained in the everlasting Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The New Devout Communicant , ac- 
cording to the Church of En- 
gland: containing an Account of 
the Institution ; Tracers and Me- 
ditations Before and After the 
Administration , and a Companion 
at the Lord's l able. LBrno. pp. 
182. Riviugtuiib. 

Ouit attention was lately drawn to 
tins work, which we understand lias 
already run through several editions, 
and is becoming popular, by the fol- 
low mg passage in the preface. 

44 It will he sufficient to imnark, that I 
have availed myself of the Writings of 
Tiilotsow, Fleetwood, Lak<*, I loudly , Wil- 
son, Poi teas, Horsley, Watson, and Tom- 
line, Prelates of distinguished eminence ; 
and of those jif Wogan, Bromley, Adams, 
Merrick, Dr. Johnson, Warner, and Arch- 
deacon Polt, &e. See.” P. vni. 

On observing the name of Bishop 
Hoadly we felt some misgivings of 
the view, which might be taken of 
what our forefathers were wont to 
designate by the title of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ; and we were anxious to peruse 
4 S 2 
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its contents without delay. We have 
done so ; and wc do not hesitate to 
enter our protest against its farther 
circulation. Q/ir readers, however, 
shall judge for themselves. 

“ dt appears then fr om the several ac- 
counts that have been handed down tonus 
that the sole design of tins Institution, in 
its original foundation, was for a rorame- 
monition of the Death of Christ, and of 
the Benefits which He theteby piocuied 
for mankind,” 1\ f J. 

Wc* are certainly required by our 
blessed Lord tv, “ do this in remem- 
brance of” Him ; but where is it raid 
that this sacrament was instituted 
only for a mcmoiial of him ? It is a 
sacrament , which implies that there 
is sunn ihitig higher signified under 
it, of which jt is the sacrs.rr.ewt. In 
p. 10 we ha\c the truth more fully 
stated. 

a The celebration of the Lord's Supper 
is not only u constant memorial of the 
death of Chiisf, but uLo a pledge or ear- 
nest to the coinin’ meant of the benefits 
promised by the New Covenant.” 1*. 10. 

33 ut how are those two accounts 
reconcilable with each other? or 
with a third a few hues afterwards ? 

u Wc &ee *hcn ?h it o;?r Nav.our adopted 
this religious ute of the Jews into his new 
religion, transfen mg only the use of the 
elements (winch he ic tamed) from their 
pninrny intention, ind applying them to a 
far nobler purpose, ns perpetual emblems 
of his body ami blood, which were to be 
Kivfifi and siied for the remission of sins, 
and of which they were the most pioper 
and significant representations'* 1\ 11. 

Or with a fourth ? 

" The Sacs ament of the Loid\s Supper is 
the instituted mode of icuovation, sancti- 
fication, and gradual peifection of the 
Clinstiaii life.” P 12. * 

Or with a fifth, where the benefits 
resulting J)om a worthy participa- 
tion are stated in the words of l lie 
Catechism to be the strengthening 
and refreshing of our souls by the 
body and blood of Christ , as our 
bodies are by the bread and wine ; 
and the sacrament itself is declared 


to be the means when by toe receive 
the same. These several definitions 
are given in different places with no 
intimation that they arc singly de- 
fective ; neither are they brought 
together as they should ha\e been 
at the clbsc in one full and compre- 
hensive sentence. • 

In page 23 occurs the following 
passage : 

“ The Institution cf the Loid’s Suppci 
is a positive institution, deriving no loico 
or obligation from its own intrinsic na- 
ture, but merely from th** f/iM and autho- 
rity of Him who appointed it. And how- 
evei pleasing and acceptable to its divine 
Author the faithful and due ohsci vanec of 
it may be, yet it nevu u.ts, ami in the 
mtme of things never could he made, the 
absolute condition of divine «* •ceptancc, 
or the iiuiitoiious rau^e of obtaining a 
i emission of sms. These can o,Jy*be dc~ 
rivtd from the regular observance of 
things inherently and intrinsically good : 
from a course of attire and solid Vi tlues , 
JKitu.i1 Institutions h t «vo their use in sup* 
port of Mich a piuctice, and me so many 
excellent aids to carry us on in the dis* 
dial go of our duty ; but the moial virtues 
arc the g reat basis of human merit, and 
the primary objects of divine approbation. 
These aie the true ciitcua of man's fate, 
the.se alone constitute las title to futine 
bliss, and quality him for the attainment 
of evci lasting felicity.” 

We know not whence the com- 
piler has procured this passage : 
but to talk of any obedience of ours 
being the merilorioifls cause of obtain- 
ing a remission of sins, or of our 
moral virtues being the basis of 
human merit , is in the latter in- 
stance, to say the least, a v ery un- 
guarded expression, and in the for- 
mer plainly derogatory from the 
sole meritorious cause of salvation, 
the blood of the Lord Jcmis Christ, 

We regret to say that wc must 
yet object to another passage. 

u Nor do we find in the New Testa- 
ment any such descriptions, as will war- 
rant tli at high privilege of a remission of 
sins, winch has been thus affixed to it. It 
is there described to be a \Itemembrancc 
of our Saviour s death and passion,' and 
consequently of those benefits which we 
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obtain thereby. This constitutes the 
whole account that is theie given of it; 
and lint hei our Lord himself nor any of 
his Apostles, have expressly saul any 
thing about the benefits or privileges re - 
sn[ftng from it” P. 2b. 

In tiie sixth chapter of St. John 
our Lord'inculcntes in the strongest 
language the necessity of spiritual 
feeding. Except ye cat thejlesh of 
the Son of Matty and drinh, his 
bloody yc hare no life in you. 

In L Cor. xi. he is represented by 
liis Apostle* as having taken Ih end 
in the same night in which he was 
betrayed, and to have said, with an 
evident allusion to thcf'mnr dis- 
course, * Takee.tt, this is inv hndv, 
which is t# broken foi you ; this do m 
remembrance of me : and alter the 
same* manner the cup when he had 
supped, saving. Tin* cup is the New 
Testament in mv blood ; this do ye, 
us often as ye think it, in remem- 
brance of me.” 

In the same Epistle, in which the 
full account of the institution of the 
Lord's Supper is given, the Apostle 
asks the Coiirilhian Church, 

“ The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ ? the bread which we 
break is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ 

To this same Apostle the Sa- 
crament of the Loid’s Supper wa* 
made a matter *of •solemn am! ex- 
press revelation; by the same Apostle 
its abuse was deemed worthy of the 
most marked apostolical reproof and 
instruction; by the whole college of 
Apostles in the mother Church of 
Jerusalem it wits eeiebiated daily; 
in every provincial Church weekly 
at the least: and after all this are 
we to be slightingly told that neither 
our Lord himself nor his Apostles 
have expressly said any thing about 
the benefits or privileges resulting 
from it? We know that without faith 
and obedience in the receiver the 
outward sign js nothing ; hut to be 
told that, where these are present, no 
special benefits are y et to be hoped 


GO 5 

for on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures is what has been asserted, but 
what we did not expect to have had 
revived m the present day. 

• 

“ In tlieCaterliiMii the dim ch dbelaresjn 
ansvvoi to that question, * W^liy was the* 
Ubrri*s> Suppci ordained?* that it was, 1 toi 
the cmitimi.il Kcim nthnmeeof the Saenfire 
of the Death of Clnist, and of the Benefits 
winch we leieive theiehy. 1 So that these 
benefits are remembered onfy } and not 
actually received P. 2b. 

So reasoned Bishop Hondly : but 
what becomes then of the question, 
w hat aie the benefits whereof we arc 
parluhcrs thereby ? Does not this 
express in 1 mgiiugc sufficient iv plain 
that there are hew fit's to be leeched 
as well as rememlh red ? 

But * we must conclude our ic- 
muiks on the preface, as we have a 
few worth* to say oil the prayers and 
explanatory notes that follow it. 

!u p. 63, 51 all mention of bene- 
fit arising from the solemn act in 
which we are to be engaged is stu- 
diously excluded. 

In j>. <><; fhe communicant — the 
baptized Christian, is instructed to 
implore admission into the covenant 
of Jesus Christ. 

The explanatory notes in pp. J07, 
118, are lloadlian in words and in 
spirit. 

In p. 153 we meet with the doc- 
trine of Christ's imputed righteous- 
ness. 

But we must not detain our read- 
eis longer : we give the compiler full 
credit for his intentions; but we 
should have ill discharged our duty 
if we had suffered so loose and un- 
digested a work on a subject of such 
vital importance to have passed un- 
exposed. y/e shall ever had with 
the sincerest pleasure any attempt, 
however humble, to place the Supper 
of the Lord on its proper basis, for 
we look on the attendance at the 
Holy Table as a never-failing" test 
of ministerial fidelity and public 
piety. But we cannot admit that the 
present work is in any respect calcu- 
lated to place the sacrament cm this 
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basis, or to convey any other but 
vague, and unsettled, and wavering 
notions of it: and we can only ac- 
count for jtlie {popularity which it 
lias obtained from the spcciouMiess 
of its object, and the want of a 
better manual for the more experi- 
enced communicant; not that a bet- 
ter can, in our opinion, be found, 
(with the addition, perhaps, of a 
short//? epuratory sacramental prayer 
to be used with our other devotions 
during the* week) than that which is 
happily already in the hands so 
many, u Bishop Wilson’s Short In- 
troduction to, and Administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, with proper 
Helps and Directions for joining in 
every Bart thereof with understand- 
ing and Bene, tit/’ * 


Seven Sermons on the Course of 

Christian Life . 12mo. I l l pp. 

6 2s. (id. ltivingtous. 1823. 

We are unwilling to discourage the 
publication of plain and practical 
Sermons by any strictures winch we 
may feel ourselves bound i’som time 
to time to make. It they are good, 
they can hardly, at the present mo- 
ment, h * too u uch multiplied, when 
the habn of Lundy player and Lundy 
instruction is so happily reusing 
amongst us; atiiie same time toe very 
urgency oi the demaii.l requite j that 
we should he moie than commonly 
watchful over inequality of the sup- 
})ly. In other compositions men may 
give full scope to their imaginations, 
and their readers be neither the worse 
nor the better for their speculations. 
But it is very different yi the case 
of Sermons. Every nuiu is inte- 
rested in, and likely to be more or 
less influenced by these. A sermon 
professes to instruct him in points 
undisbermble by humau reason, and 
yet essential to his salvation in an 
everlasting life which he has yet to 
live; and it consequently pre-sup* 
poses a long, and accurate, and ex- 


tensive study of these points in its 
author. Inaccuracies of expres- 
sion, eironeous interpretations of 
Scripture, enthusiastic appeals, and 
mistaken opinions are less ex- 
pected, and become dangerous in 
tiie very proportion of the impor- 
tance of the subjects of tvhieh the 
Author is treating. A little care 
would easily prevent these, where 
the writer is suflicicnily informed to 
publish at all ; and wherever that 
eare has been unemployed, we shall 
not fad, as far as m usdies, to re- 
mark the deficiency. 

A sermon may be plain without 
being homely ; simple without po- 
verty of ornament; warm without 
enthusiasm; impassioned # without 
abruptness ; and intelligible to all 
without offending the most rviined 
taste. It is true that the Gospel 
was preached 10 the poor; but not 
to them exclusively : by former in- 
structors the poor had been wholly 
overlooked, as beneath their notice ; 
and it was one, therefore, among 
the many glorious characteristics of 
that Gospel, which was given for 
the salvation of all men, flint, it 
made no difference in the objects 
of its instruction between the rich 
and the poor: to all it was offered 
i, discnminau lv. The congregations 
that attended on the pleaching of 
our blessed Lord, were of all ages,* 
and situations hie; and one ol 
the peculiar excellencies of his dis- 
courses consists in tins, that the 
style was fitted to edify the simplest, 
and at the same time to please the 
most learned of his hearers. In- 
stances may lie gafnered from his 
discourses of impassioned appeals, 
of figurative language, and familiar 
allusion : but there will be found 
nothing that borders on enthusiasm, 
nothing overstrained, nothing low : 
our Lord spake as never man spake 9 
yet so that not the matter only, but the 
manner of his preaching is a tit sub- 
ject for the study of hjjs ministers. 

One other remark we would wish 
to make. It is very much the fashion 
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with the modern sermon writers to 
conceal their names. Wlere tins 
is done from a real feeling of mo- 
desty, we should he the last to 
bkyne it ; hut w hen (he concealment 
of tiie name becomes a motive tor 
sending foith to the world every 
crude composition of which its uu- 
tiiot may be pleased to think highly, 
we cannot too strongly deprecate, 
or too vigilantly endeavour to ex- 
pose it. Scaled y a publication 

of the description now under our 
consideration, issues at the present 
moment from the press, but what is 
anonymous : we have on our table 
“ Lectures on the Parable* of our 
Lord” — “ Lectures on the Miracles, 
by the Author of the former Work” 
— “ Eighteen Sermons on the Doc- 
trine And Practice of Christ ianity 
and we have only to consult our 
bookseller to add, perhaps, as many 
more. These may be very excellent 
in their way, and we have already 
heard a high opinion given of the 
two foimcr: but wherefore are we 
to he donh'd the additional pleasure 
of knowing to whom we are in- 
debted? We must confess that we 
always take up anonymous publica- 
tions of this kind with tiie fedmg 
that more care would have been 
bestowed upon them ii the name 
had been a nixed; and w r e have ge- 
nerally found our suspicions but too 
fully continued. Iii whatever form, 
however, they conic before us, we 
shall endeavour to lender impartial 
justice to their merits and deme- 
rits ; having only one object in view, 
the advancement of true religion as 
it consists in doctrine and practice. 

With these remarks we pass to an 
examination of the Sermons at the 
head of the Article. Their title is 
attractive ; and a short preface state., 
the motives that have led to their 
publication. The following are their 
subjects : On Human Nature. Psal. 
viii. 4. On Youth. Eccles. xii. 1. 
On Conversion . Matt; xviii. 3. * 

* Wc aie sorry that the author should 
have employed so ambiguous a term, and 


On the Lord’s Supper. Luke xxii. 
IP. On Sickness. Mel>. vi. 12. 
On Old Age. Prov. xvi. 31. On 
Death, lleh. x. 2 i. ^ The style is 
highly wrought; riclwin ornament, 
though at the expellee ticca- 
si finally of simplicity ; abounding 
in many animated and forcible pas- 
sages of no common merit ; full of 
the great and distinctive doctrines 
ot the (iospel, arid yet plain withal 
and practical for the use of the ge- 
net al reader. Occasionally, indeed, 
the •language is somewhat too tine, 
and aims at a, prottiucs* of expression 
unlKt-oming the grave severity of 
the pulpit. Put 

PLt plnru niteut, cYc. 

Them aietwo passages, however, 
from which we are compelled to 
dissent on much higher grounds, 
inasmuch a;> they involve a notion 
for which, by whomsoever it may be 
held, we can find no warrant in the 
Scriptures; vve allude to the notion 
ot the imputed righteousness of 
Christ. 

“ Many (line aio, and mnij more 
thenem.ghi he, \vh i look up through the 
clouds of .i coirnpt d natuie, to their first 
divine o* m o:i ; awuic that they are hut 
pilenms hi:, they foia^l not tin* end of 
then journey, when vviou* lcfracc their 
steps with e«ue and pate ore, and ever 
mate! Lilly acknowledge toe goodtuss of 
linn who dignities tlieu deficient serv ices 
by thr*nnpntat)im of his men mnits , and 
by the wages of eternal life.” P. |(>. 

“ Ye then who would die without the 


so likely to oliend and ahum many, who 
would yet be pleased with the Seimou. 
Precision in the use of terms, moie es- 
pecially in divinity, is of the utmost im- 
portance: When a writer speaks of the 
conversion of the heathen, and the re- 
pentance of tiie Christian, we know what 
l»e means. Thete are indeed iu this and 
the other Sermons expressions neither so 
strong nor so full on important points, 
as vve ronld have wished, and savour- 
ing occasionally of those peculia/views 
of our religion which have been so 
erroneously termed, and so sedulously hir- 
zoned abroad as exclusively evangel) ( at : 
We regret tins much, as it prevents us 
from speaking in those unqualified terms 
which we should have desired. 
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sting of death, draw near unto a crucified 
Saviour, and so perform the conditions of 
the Gospel that the righteousness of Christ 
may be imputed m Ho you!" 1\ 134. 

We are every where said to be 
justified by the blood of Christ; 
i. e. to be accepted as righteous *iu 
the sight of God through and for 
the sake of the atoning blood of 
Christ : but where is the passage in 
which the righteousness of Chn»t 
is said to, be imputed to us? 

Among those usually adduced in 
its support, the two following may 
perhaps be selected as of most 
strength. Of him (says the apos- 
tle) are ye in Christ Jesus , who of 
God is made unto us wisdom , and 
righteousness , and sanctification , 
and redemption. Now it is plain 
that in whatever sense our Lord is 
made unto us * righteousness/ in 
the same he must be made our wis- 
dom and sanctification. Bui who 
without trembling can speak of our 
human nature being possessed of 
the essential holiness and wisdom of 
the Godhead ? The meaning is surely 
none other than this: that of God , 
belonging unto him as his servants, 
and related unto him as his adopted 
children, are we in Christ Jesus , as 
our head, and through his meritori- 
ous death, who of God through the 
gracious provision of God, is made 
the efficient means of our being 
sanctified through his spirit, of our 
being justified and accepted as 
righteous through his blood, of our 
being redeemed through his victory 
over sin, and over the grave, and of 
our being made wise unto salvation 
through the abundant revelation that 
he has made of the divine will. 
Righteousness here as elsewhere in 
St. Paul’s Epistles means our justi- 
fication ; the appointed way and 
means whereby God has been 
pleased to declare himself ready to 
justify and regard us as righteous in 
his sight on our faith and obedience. 
But tnis gives no countenance to 
the notion of our Lord’s imputed 
righteousness, as if his all-perfect 
purity and obedience were to be 
5 


formally and actually ours. We 
aie no where said in the Scrip, 
tures to be justified by the obe- 
dience of our Lord, save in one in- 
stance where from the invariable 
language of St. Paul on every other 
occasion we must interpret it of his 
obedience unto death, wfien it be- 
comes equivalent to his death. We 
are every wheie enjoined to make 
our own conduct as good as by 
God’s grace we can, ‘and to look 
for its acceptance, and onr justifi- 
cation to the blood of Christ. The 
same remark will extend to this 
other passage of the Apostle. He 
hath made him to be sin for us , who 
knew no sin , that we might be made 
the righteousness of God if- him. 

For what is the meaning of the 
term righteousness, in this place, 
but justification ? 

God hath made him to be sin — 
a sin-offering for us, who knew vo 
sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God — a people ac- 
cepted as righteous ih the sight of 
God, in llim , as members of his 
mystical body, and justified through 
his blood. 

We are to appear before the 
awful throne of our Judge in our 
own personal obedience, such as it 
is, not to plead it — God forbid the 
thought in any of us ; for our obe- 
dience would shrink into nothing 
before the scrutiny ot omniscience! — 
hut to implore its acceptance for the 
sake of Him who has died on the 
cross to be the propitiation for our 
sins. We must all appear , says the 
Apostle, before the jp dgm en l -scat of 
Christ ; that every one may receive 
the things done in the body accord- 
ing to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad. Our works then, 
whatever they inay be, must clearly 
follow us into judgment; fo^ they 
are to be the subject of judgment : 
but there is plainly a difference sup- 
posed between the works of dif- 
ferent men : some are termed good; 
some bad ; the good will carry then 


* Rom. v. 19, 
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their good works into judgment; 
Blessed* says the Apostle, are the 
dead that die in the Lord , for they 
rest from their labours and their 
works do follow them . In these* 
then, the good will appear at the 
day of ^judgment; they will be 
clothed with them as with a gar- 
ment: they were performed through 
the assistance of God's grace on 
earth, and they will be accepted 
through the*juslification of Christ's 
blood in heaven. This h surely a 
plain and satisfactory statement of our 
present hope, and future possession, 
and cannot but influence the Chris- 
tian to make, with God’s help, as 
great advance as possible in per- 
sonal holiness, that though' no 
obedience of his can merit heaven, 
yet that his obedience may still he 
such as shall obtain for him a higher 
place in heaven through the alone 
m Tits of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The contrary notion of our Lord's* 
imputed righteousness is open to 
these several objections ; a conse- 
quence would w follow which cannot 
be uttered/ says the pious and 
learned Bishop Bull, without trenu 
bling, that every saint should be 
equal to Christ in glory; Christ's 
righteousness being his, and so he 
having a right to whatsoever that 
righteousness deserved.' — 2dly, 
Every saint would Ije clothed in the 
same righteousness, and would con- 
sequently he entitled to the same 
reward; but we are expressly told 
by our Lord, In my Fathers house 
are many mansions ; and there is a 
highest and a lowest in the kingdom 
of heaven. And lastly, our personal 
improvement in this life, (and of im- 
provement we surely are capable,) 
would he no ways connected with 
ourp£r«onnf reward in Christ ; con- 
trary to that declaration, that who- 
soever hath to him shall be given , 
and destructive as well of a great 
incitement to exertion; for if the 
harvest is to be in some degree pro- 
portioned to the seed, who would 
not r by God's grace, strive to sow 
plenteously , that he may reap plente - 
Remembrancer, No. 59. 


ously ? not to add that this notion 
opens a door to much carnal se- 
curity, for if the {ighteous are not 
to appear in their own # de£ds, the sin- 
ner may be led to thiifk the practice 
of good works through life of less 
-consequence still than he now does, 
aud put off his repentance with still 
more confidence to the last, when 
without any previous discipline, but 
merely on the profession of a faith 
made too. often under tli/e fear of 
death, and forgotten afterwards on 
an Unexpected recovery, he looks to 
he disrobed of all his evil habits 
and inclinations, and being clothed 
equally with the most persevering 
and ddigent servant, in the garb of 
Christ's perfect righteousness, to 
enter as ail acceptable* guest to the 
marriage sapper of the Lamb. 

The importance of the subject 
will, we trust, be a sufficient apo- 
logy to our readers for this long di- 
gression. It is one of the chief 
points on which we differ with the 
Author, and we were the more 
anxious, therefore, to submit these 
considerations to his attention : and 
we now pass to the pleasing task 
of presenting our readers with a few 
extracts from his sermons. 

u Let w therefore now call to mind 
who that Christ is whom we are in this 
Sacrament required to remember. 4 This 
do in remembrance of me.’ Christ is the 
Lord who bought us, the Saviour who re- 
timed us; Christ is the Prophet who 
reveals to us the will of God, the Jt'idge 
who will try us how we have obeyed it ; 
He is the Priest that offered for our sins 
the sacrifice of himself, and ever liveth to 
make intercession for us; He is the King 
that should reign in our hearts, the King 
of that righteousness which should prevail 
in our lives, tjie King of that glory whose 
hope should engross our souls. He is that 
holy offspring that was promised at our 
first transgression. He that day-spring from 
on high that rose upon us when we lay in 
darkness aud the shadow of death;. He 
that anointed Messiah whom his country- 
men reviled and crucified ; He that graci- 
ous Saviour whom we his redeemed forget 
and deny. ‘ Surely He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows ; surely He 
came into this world only to save sinners; 
He died, and ordained this memorial of his 
4 T 
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death for our great and endless comfort — 
and shall we any longer esteem it a tiling 
to avoid and turn away from ? Shall we in 
our practice^ set at, nought his counsels, 
and iu our hearts forget to requite his 
love ? Rather let us reflect with serious 
attention, on the misery of our natural 
estate, and on the great blessings of a 
state of Christian grace ; rather let us ce- 
lebrate the act of redemption by the out- 
ward act of communion, and commemo- 
rate the love of Christ by the inward 
graces of faith and charity, and by culti- 
vating that’ sincere disposition, of piety re- 
quired in his Gospel. In vain at any fu- 
ture day shall we say, 4 Lord, Lord,’ unless 
we now do his will; in vain shall we then 
implore his pardon, unless we now prove 
our remembrance of his mercy, unless we 
continually keep up that remembrance in 
this manner that he hath appointed, and 
continually prepare ourselves for so doing 
by a life of zealous and sobef* piety. 

“ An obstinate resolution to persist iu 
a worldly life, is the chief cause of the 
common neglect of this holy ordinance. 
This is the case with all those, who whilst 
they say they do not come because they 
are ^|pt prepared, yet take no pains to 
prepare themselves but go ou deliberately 
in the practice of those sins, the consci- 
ousness of which deters them from the al- 
tar. To them we can only point out those 
passages in the Gospel, which speak of the 
misery that awaits all who persevere in 
known sin ; and hard must be that heart 
which does not tremble to read of the 
1 outer darkness, where shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth/ the hell * w^iere 
their worm dietli not, and the fire is not 
quenched.* But there are others, re- 
peutant sinners, and sincerely endeavour- 
ing to do their duty, who from a mistaken 
excess of fear refuse to come to that holy 
table, and plead the same excuse, that 
they are not good enough to attend. These 
we would beg to observe, that if they 
truly repent them of their sins, and sted- 
fastly purpose to lead a new life, then is 
there no passage in the whole Bible that 
should cause them the sensation of doubt 
or terror. The Christian religion is given 
for the comfort and happiness of mankind. 
It tells us of our sin and misery only that 
we may the more deeply feel our redemp- 
tion, and more heartily rejoice in the pro- 
mised salvation. There can be no doubt 
about the gracious meaning of those plain 
words of our Saviour, ( Come unto me, all 
ye tliat labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest*.* They belong to 

* Matt. xi. 28. 


every part of onr religious duties, but are 
especially suited, as they are used in our 
Communion service, to invite and exhort 
the penitent sinner to this most effectual 
means of grace. They that labour and 
are heavy laden, are the very persous in- 
vited to that holy Sacrament. 

“ Are you deeply sensible of the weight 
of your sins ? Come then to the fountain 
of all pardon, and * though they were as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow/ 
come to the 4 Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world/ He will make 
yon as deeply sensible of your forgiveness, 
as you now are of your sinfnlness ; He will 
replenish you with hope anti-joy, He will 
4 give you rest.* Are you fearful of fu- 
ture relapse, alarmed at the idea of break- 
ing the solemn tow, and distrustful of 
your ability to keep it ? Come then to the 
1 Ark of Srength/ come to the great Stew- 
ard of divine food ; He will dispense to 
you the required aid, He will enable you 
to keep your resolutions : by increasing 
your strength He will diminish your trials, 
He will 4 give you rest,’ Are you op- 
pressed with the apprehension of God’s 
displeasure, hath worldly affliction assailud 
ayonr trust in his providence, hath your 
hope been disappointed, your heart sick- 
ened, and your soul dispirited ? Come 
then unto Him that promised 4 comfort to 
all that mourn ;* come unto Him tliat 
4 took upon himself the burden of our in- 
firmities/ He, as the careful shepherd, 
will gently lead or bear you in his arms ; 
He will raise your affections to a treasure 
never to lie taken from yon, by faith in a 
better and happier life; He 4 will give you 
rest.’” — Sermon on the Lord’s Supper 
p. 73. 

44 It is the effect sickness to make 
us think ; and this is an employment which 
all are very apt to neglect. Time is taken 
up, for the most part, with a succession of 
trifling acts of no importance in them- 
selves, to which habit has attached so 
much of interest, as jnst to make them 
occupy the mind; aifd a great part of 
mankind rise up to the avocations of life, 
and lie down to the repose of sleep, rather 
like the automatons of human art, than as 
though they were the heirs of a divine 
nature. This routine of ordinary life gra- 
dually fosters a worldly spirit, by causing 
in the mind an apathy to every good and 
noble purpose; and, under common cir- 
cumstances , it requires the utmost watch- 
fulness on the part of the individual, to 
avoid its mischievous effects. In many 
cases it is somewhat more dangerous, audj 
in its own mature, positively sinful. Many, 
especially amongst the more refined classes 
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of*society, rise up ungratefully from the 
arms of * nature's soft nurse* not only 
without any lively sense of duly to be per- 
formed in the ensuing day, not merely with 
n general insensibility to the pursuits that 
trbould characterize their life, but with an 
intention of doing dime thing they appre- 
hend to be wrong, with a suspicion that 
the ways bf the world, in which they in- 
dulge, are in many respects' guilty, and 
yet without resolution to pause in their 
course, and consider the tendency of its 
continuance, They are entirely taken up 
with a stated round of trifling employ- 
ments and sinful dissipation, *ond the pre- 
cise momenPuever arrives when they can 
conveniently begin their intended i inflec- 
tions, and execute some portion of their 
projected reform. Should the ministers of 
Divine Providence visit such offenders as 
thes$ witli the trial of sickness, they would 
have good reason to exclaim with the holy 
Psalmist, * It is good for me that 1 have 
beeiuufllicted, that 1 might learn thy sta- 
tutes V They sre checked in their course 
they are made to pause, they are furnish- 
ed with an opportunity to thtuk. How- 
ever the mistaken kindness of friends may 
in some cases thwart this good effect by 
an uninterrupted series of amusement, 
however they may themselves indulge in 
such occupations on the ground of pain 
and weakness, "they have at least a new 
kind iff trial, an interruption to the chain 
of old habits, a fresh beginning to make 
in their way of life ; and by God’s grace it 
may be a better one. 

“ Fof'uot only does sickness make us 
think, but it makes us think seriously ; it 
makes us think seriously about such mat- 
ters as death, judgment, heaven, and hell. 
There is a kind of ueil thrown over the 
pleasures of the world, which serves to 
heighten their charms, whilst it hides their 
deformity ; sickness removes it. There is 
an appearance of distance and indistinct* 
ness in the prospect which men in general 
take of religious objects. Sicknesss brings 
them home to us/ yea, even to the very 
door of the heart. What is the world and 
all its glory to the man that apprehends 
himself about to quit it ? He is now eager 
to make the best use of whatever time 
may yqt be given him ; he thinks, and he 
cannot help thinking, that he has a soul ; 
that is, that he is a being formed for a fu- 
ture life, and that the nature of that life 
will depend in some way or other on his 
present conduct. He looks about him for 
aid 1 for instinction, for some ground of 
reasonable hope that he is about to be 


happy in the next life; and he finds that 
hope in the Gospel. Is it not good for 
him also that he hath been afflicted ? hath 
he not good reason to acknowledge that 
whom the Lord loveth he clfasteueth? and 
to believe that this vesy dispensation of 
sicknes must have been sent to him not 
without meaning, but in consequence of. 
some sincerity of purpose ‘seen in him by 
the Almighty, in his state of inconsiderate 
ignorance, and with merciful intent to 
guide his course into the way of peace and 
happiness ? 

“ When sickness befals *>ne who is 
already persuaded of the mercy of God* 
sliqwn forth in the sacrifice of lus Son, the 
object for which it is sent is yet more evi- 
dent, and the sufferer has yet more reason 
to acknowledge the love and tender care 
of the Almighty. Such an one is already 
well acquainted with the deceitfuluess of 
this world, and has a heart already inclined 
to the Expectation of better things; but is 
there no passion yet unsubdued, no fail- 
ings not yet searched out and amended ? 
Is the mind altogether fully exalted unto 
the perception of spiritual things ? Is it 
not yet too strongly possessed with the 
associations of a worldly life, ton much 
puffed up with the importance of Hlf, too 
much cast down with the temporary evils 
of this life ? Is the soul set fully intent on 
the glories of another life? Has it learnt 
to rest entirely on the mercies of God 
through the merits of a Saviour Christ, 
has it adopted the spirit of his laws 
throughout the whole tenor of its exist- 
ence, and does it continually experience 
the wonderful manner in which the Holy 
Ghost should enable it to live, uncorrupt 
in the midst of a Binful world, at once un- 
bending in its own integrity, and sincerely 
charitable in its judgment of others? If 
this be not yet altogether the case, (as I 
fear it seldom is,) you cannot fail to ob- 
serve what a tendency there is in the dis- 
pensation of sickness, to bring you nearer 
to the state which every Christian covets 
to attain. 

“ I need not point out how directly the 
influence of bodily pain deadens tbe ope- 
ration of aliuensual passions, or how natu- 
rally it depresses the spirits into a sober 
calm, inconsistent with any violent passion 
whatsoever. 1 would rather observe, that 
the state of mind produced by sickness is 
favourable to the growth of positivfeCbris- 
tian excellence, and draws us nearer to 
the love of Him, who, by such visitations, 
manifests bis love towards us. It presents 
us with various opportunities, not only 
for reflexions of a melancholy cast, but 
for others of tbe most cheerful and dc- 
4 T 2 
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lightful nature; it not only furnishes os 
with tiie hours of self examination, but 
with those of hope and of joy^nd of 
peace iu believing. It does indeed un- 
veil to us the hollowness of the world, the 
fickleness oFtlie^companions of our former 
merriment, the weakness of many sup- 
posed friendships ; but docs it not also far- 
nisb unwonted occasions for the mauifes- 
tation of real tenderness ? does it not call 
forth the affections of those we best love 
into an activity and warmth, delightful to 
our hearts, and the consciousness of which 
not only more than repays us for the pain 
with which it is attended, but conveys a 
sure earnest, and even a faint foretastp, of 
that all-pervading love of God, in which 
we hope to enjoy the ages of endless fe- 
licity? It does indeed often so bring us 
within the sight of death, as that our 
hearts sink within us at the apprehension 
of nature’s end ; hut does it not also give 
us a yet closer-view of brighter sefenes be- 
yond the grave? arc there not (for indeed 
there should be) seasons when the soul not 
only meditates on the joys of heaven, but 
meditates with ever increasing faith, and 
with hope more and more assured, that 
theaejgys are shortly to be ours, that the 
eye wni be no sooner closed to the scenes 
of this world, than it will awaken to the 
glories of eternal life ?” — Sermon on Sick- 
ness, p. 89. 

“ Endeavouring then to bear in mind 
the means by which we may attain uuto 
the way of righteousness, let us in conclu- 
sion observe how, to then* that are found 
therein, the hoary head does become a 
crown of glory. 

“ It is because they have lived for hea- 
ven, and they are now evidently near to 
it ; it is because they have acted in the 
faith of Christ, and they are now evidently 
about to enjoy his mercies. It is because 
their souls have been gradually advancing 
in the progress of Christian virtue, and they 
are now fast approaching to a state of 
more intimate union with the excellence 
of the divine nature. To them the day is 
indeed far spent, but it has been spent in 
the active pursuit of good, and the bright- 
ness of tiie sunshine that haw gilded their 
course, is attested by the glories that at- 
tend their ^departure. The love and the 
respect of others, ever attendant upon 
upright and benevolent conduct, is felt in 
abundance towards him who lias practised 
it throughout a lengthened period, and 
filled die sphere of his action with friends 
wJw'ackttowlcdge the benefits of has so- 
ciety, The young look up to him with 
reverence, the aged delight in his words ; 
hie children ascribe to his care the various 
2 


blessings they enjoy* and Watch bis de* 
dining years with tender and affectionate 
solicitude. The fire of passion is extin- 
guished, the difficulty ,of virtue well nigh 
overcome; and whilst the blood grows 
colder in his veins, the heart is warmed 
with the increase oflfchvine love, and the 
approaching radiance of divine glory. If 
the friends of his youth are yet - spared a 
little,’ he enjoys their society with a cor- 
diality proportioned to its duration; if they 
have been taken away before him, be 
trusts that he shall gerto them Who cannot 
return to him, and cheers tue last stages 
of the journey of life with the sense that 
he is approaching to his hume, and the 
expectation that he has friends already 
there, who will receive him with joy when 
his course is completed. 

“ Behold him, as he meditates with ear- 
nest thought on the approaching happiness 
of a future state 1 Is there notoa sacred 
majesty in that eye which is grown dim 
to the impr&sians of this world, rnd is 
fixed so much more intently on the evi- 
dence of another ? Is there not a crown of 
glory in those silver hairs, winch are num- 
bered by the providence of his heavenly 
Father, and are appointed to 'fehade the 
redeemed head in the silence of the grave, 
and in the glories of a future resurrection? 
Behold him on the bed of death I and the 
triumph of his course is’ now complete. 
Faith is now verging into ccrtaint$*, hope 
about to be changed into enjoyment ; cha- 
rity, having been gradually fostered in the 
exercise of every social affection, is now 
to be exalted into so transcendant a love 
of God, as that the heart of man cannot 
conceive its joys. His senses cease to 
perceive the visions of this worlds and are 
quickened to the apprehension of nobler 
objects. '* Heaven opens on his eyes, Iris 
ears with sounds seraphic ring he hears 
with St. John the voice of the heavenly 
harpers, singing that song which no man 
but the redeemed could learn ; with Daniel 
be beholds * tiie thrones cast down, and the 
Ancient of Days seated, whose garment 
is white as snow, and his head like the 
pure wool; when judgment is given to the 
saints of the Most Higb, and time is come 
that the saints shall possess the kingdom.’ 
His countenance brightens in the last con- 
vulsions of life, he dies the death of the 
righteous, and resigns his spirit with joy 
into the band of Him that gave it.”— Ser- 
mon on Old Age, p . 113. 

“ Ye then who would die without the 
sting of death, draw near unto a crucified 
Saviour ; and so perforin the conditions of 
the Gospel that the righteousness of Christ 
may he imputed unto you l Ye that would 
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regard without terror the judgment of his 
second coming, now habitually look for 
Him, and live as the faithful servant that 
watched the return of his master ! By di- 
ligent prayer and careful study of his word, 
8i\.4 to know his will, and ensure the grace 


to do it; and doubt not, but mther sted- 
fastly believe, that his mercifnl power will 
both nOW protect and guide yon in a 
Christian life, and hereafter deliver 4 in the 
hour of death, and in the day of. judg- 
ment I’ * — Sermon on Dedth, p, 134. > 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


We* extract t'the fSllowing particu- 
lars from Reports of District Com- 
mittees of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which arrived 
too late for insertion in the Society’s 
Report, just published. 

From the t Report of the Deanery of 

Ackley. 

Tho Anniversary Meeting for the last 
Year, was held (according to the usual 
alternate arrangement) at Ashby-de-lu- 
Zouch, when a Sermon was preached by 
tl*e Rev. W. Me’ Douall, Vicar of Ashby- 
dc-la-Zouclf, and a Collection made 
amounting to Til is . 9 d. Out of this sum 
a grant was made of 5 /. 10s. bd. to the 
Vicar of Askby-dela-Zonch, to be applied 
according to lii*-discrction, for the benefit 
of his pdnsh : and it was accordingly ap- 
propriated to the purchase of a Parochial 
Lending Library, (as will be stated below) 
and the obtaining of other of the Society’s 
Publications. 

The Local Depository has been kept 
constantly Supplied, and appears to con- 
tinue answering its original purposes of 
convenience, to the general satisfaction of 
Members. An account of the new books 
introduced during the last year, will be 
fonnd in the Appendix. 

The number of Parish Schools in the 
District, of which returns have been made 
as receiving religious instruction either 
wholly or in part Dorn the Publications of 
the Society, will be seen by the Appendix 
to amount to 22 and the number of Chil- 
dren taught in them to 2694. 

The distribution of Books from the So- 
ciety's stores, as far as it has been ascer- 
tained, continues to be extensive. In 
the Parishes of Appleby, Ashby-de-la- 
Zoncli, Austrey, Barrow-on-Soar, Castle 
Donington, Church Gresley, Cole Orton, 
Dyseworth, Kegworth, Lockington cum 
Hemington, Mount Sorrell, Polesworth, 
Quormfon, Seale, Sheepshead, Swepstone, 
Wanlip, Wliitwick, Woodhouse, and the 
Chapelries of Charnwood Forest and Wor- 


thington, there have been distributed from 


the 10th of April, 1822, to May^st, 1823. 

, FROM PARENT SOCIETY. 

Bibles and Testaments ..161 

Prayer Books and Psalters ... 161 

Tracts bound and stitched # . 529 

FROM LOCAL DEPOSITORY. 

Bibles and Testaments 271 

Prayer Books and Psalters 193 

Tracts bound and stitched * 665 

TOTAL. 

Bibles and Testaments 432 

Prayer Books and Psalters 354 

Tracts bound and stitched 1194 


Total *4980 


To this statement the Committee can- 
not forbear addiug the mention of an 
important gratuity from the Parent 
Society to the House of Industry in the 
Parish of Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch, for ten asso- 
ciated Parishes, given at the instance, and 
upon the application of the Vicar of that 
Parish, amounting to 6/. 18f. 3d. ; a w be- 
nefaction, which” the Vicar reports “ has 
been most gratefully received by the 
Guardians of the Parishes, and by the per- 
sons who arc the objects of their care, and 
of the Society’s benevolence.” 

The Quarterly Meetings of the Com- 
mittee continue to be held alternately at 
Loughborough and Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

On the subject of Parochial Libraries 
the Committee have to communicate the 
addition of one to that already established 
in the Parish of Atfaby-deda-Zoiich, and 
likewise the Accession to another in the 
Parish of Seale, by a donation from the 
Reotor of tire Society’s lesser Tracts, 
bound in thirteen volumes. Thu Vicar of 
Barrow-on-Soar, also reports, that 44 he 
shall endeavour to establish a Parochial 
lending Library, in that Parish^ next 
Year,” and the Vicar of Whitwick to the 
same effect, if he cannot succeed earlier. 
Very great advancement to the Society's 
objects appears to have arisen out of this 
part of its plans , and such as to prevail 
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with the Committee to enconrage them 
to recommend it to extended and general 
adoption. f* 

Beyond the General District Collection 
already referred to, the Committee have 
no other Report to make. The Paro- 
chiaf Collections have, on account of the 
depressed state of agriculture for the fast 
year, been discontinued : but as it is hoped 
there are now brighter prospects in this 
particular, the Committee rely on a re- 
vival of this very efficient and interesting 
mode of making the Satiety’s objects ex- 
tensively (known, and enlarging the sphere 
of its important and well merited influence. 

The second County Anniversary! was 
held at Leicester in August last, and this 
arrangement appears to give fair promise 
of gradually leading to the advantages ori- 
ginally contemplated in it. 

The Committee cannot conclude the 
present Report, without adverting to a 
melancholy occurrence that has" engaged 
the attention, and excited the interest, of 
the Parent Society during the past Year : 
viz. the lamented death of the Right Rev. 
Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, Lord Bi- 
shop of Calcutta. The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and its seve- 
ral Committees have in this event peculiar 
occasion for recollections of gratitude, as 
well as sentiments of regret, inasmuch as 
the last efforts of reason and life in the 
lamented individual here referred to, were 
spent in the ardent and eager advancement 
of those objects, which the Society has 
ever had deeply at heart. The Society in 
London, doubtless under the united im- 
pressions of high respect for no common 
manifestation of piety and public virtue, 
aud of heartfelt regret for the sudden de- 
privation of it ; at a general Board con- 
vened for the special purpose, at which 
the Lord Bishop of London (in the un- 
avoidable absence of His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) presided; and the 
attendance on which in point of number 
and respectability has been rarely equalled ; 
resolved unanimously that a Monument 
should be erected in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, in honour of his Lordship’s 
memory. The Society havd* subsequently 
recommended this measure to the atten- 
tion of its District Committees. Agree- 
ably to this recommendation, the Com- 
mittee for the Deanery of .Ackley held a 
special Meeting for the purpose, at which 
certain resolutions were passed, and the 
Subscription opened, and it was resolved 
that a Circular should be sent* to every 
Member iu the District containing the 
Resolutions. The Committee have thought 


it due to this interesting measure, that the 
names of the Subscribers should appear 
affixed to this Report: and they feel per- 
suaded that both on the ground ot grati- 
tude for the past, and as a prospective 
tribute of encouragement under cirorjfn- 
stances of no ordinary difficulty for the 
future, the Church of England will mani- 
fest through its voluntary Society, by an 
extensive support of the present measure, 
the sense entertained of departed worth, 
and the lively interest taken in the dis- 
charge of the morafentous ^ffice lately be- 
come vacant. 

The Committee conclude with entreat- 
ing the continued co-opcrHtion and sup- 
port of the friends of the Church of En- 
gland towards the designs of the Society ; 
and supplicate the blessing of Almighty 
God on its beneficent exertions, 

Francis Merewether^. Secretary. 


From the Report of Cambridge 
District Committee . 


Summary of Books sold from . 

MichaeU 

mas 1822, to Michaelmas 1823. 

m 

Welsh and English Bibles # 

292 

Ditto Ditto Testaments 

550 

Ditto Ditto Common Prayer 

466 

Ditto Ditto Psalters 

49 

4pitto Ditto Tracts aud School ) 
Books \ 

8*0 

2197 

Summary of Books given. 

Common Prayers 

6 

Psalters ^ 

14 

Religious Tracts 

878 

School Books 

2042 

Number of Schools supplied with 

2940 

Books, 


39. 

Number of children benefited 1730. 

Number of Books sold aud gratuitously 
distributed from IVJichaelmas 1822 to 
Michaelmas 1323, was 5137. 

Number of Books disposed of since the 
establishment of the District Committee 
in November 1814, has been 


Bibles 1412 

Testaments 2452 

Prayer Books 3805 

Psalters 1276 

Tracts and School Books 24,134 


. 33,079 

Signed, (Sir) J. Nichole, 
Chairman . 
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From the Report of the Kiddermin- 
ster Deanery Committee . 

“With respect to the circulation of 
Hooks and Tracts the Committee have 
great satisfaction in being able to state 
tlwl their endeavours have been attended 
with greater success in the present than 
in any preceding year since its establish- 
ment. The following number have been 
sent to Members of the Committee du- 
ring that period at two thirds of the re- 
duced prices of the Society, viz. 264 
Bibles, 151 Tef\tamenfcb, 674 Prayer Books, 
and 2394 Tracts. Among this large dis- 
tribution of Books during thd past year, 
we cannot help contemplating with parti- 
cular satisfaction the increasing demand 
for such as are required for the supply of 
the schools on the new system of national 
instruction, wherein the children of the 
poor are daily receiving the rudiments of a 
Christian Education. We observe also 
with the same degree of satisfaction that 
most incomparable formulary the Book 
of Common, Prayer has beed sought after 
with the greatest avidity by the lower 
classes ; and we rejoice to bear testimony 
td such an unequivocal manifestation of 
attachment to the Liturgy of our Esta- 
blished Church. In addition to ihese 
books on the permanent Catalogue of the 
Society, a large number of Tracts which 
well circulated by a special committee 
with the view of counteracting infidel and 
blasphemous publications, aud which re- 
mained unsold by the Booksellers within 
the Deanery, have been gratuitously dis- 
tributed among the Members of this Com- 
mittee. When to the number above 
enumeratetris added the following state- 
ment of the distribution which has been 
effected in former years, there will appear 
to have been circulated since the esta- 
blishment of the Committee in July 1817, 
a total of 910 Bibles, 765 Testaments, 
2,523 Prayer Books, or Psalters, and 
24114 Tracts.” 

The number of children supplied with 
Books through the Committee is stated at 
2788 . 

Signed, R. F. Onslow. 
From the East Cornwall District 
Committee . 

“In advertiug to the more particular 
proceedings of the District since the last 
Annual Meeting, the Committee are sorry 
to he obliged to announce for the first time 
since their formation (iu 1817) a diminu- 
tion in the nuiqber of District Subscri- 
bers. It is however with great satisfac- 
tion, they are enabled to express their 
hope and belief, that the sphere of their 


usefulness -has increased; a considerably 
larger number of Books having been is- 
sued from the Bodmin Depository within 
the last year than in the^year preceding. 

Books issued between i§t October 1822 


and 1st October 1823. ' • 

Bibles 63 

y jments 300 

Common Prayer Books 399 

Other Bound Books 38 

Small Books and Tracts 1425 


2425 

Being an increase beyond the {Receding 
year of 598.* 

* Signed, T. Grtlls. 

From the Bangor Diocesan Com- 
mittee. 

“A summary of Books sold throughout 
the several Districts during the year com- 
mencing wiili August 7 th 1822, and end- 


ing the 6rh Augugt 1823. , 

Bibles Fngli ,h 19 

Welsh 125 

Testaments English 92 

Welsh IS 

Prayer Books English 56 

Psaltcis Ditto 41 

Welsh 13 

School Books English 23 tl 

Tracts Ditto 889 

Ditto Welsh 6 

Bound volume of Tracts 5 

Papeis 384 


3984 

Signed, J. H. Cotton. 
From the Third Report of the Dis- 
trict Committee for the Deaneries 
of Dover and Sandwich. 

The object of this Report is to bring 
under the view of the Members of the 
Society* and of the Subscribers to this 
District, 

1 . The condition of the District Fund. 
(The Accounts of the Secretary and Trea- 
surer, aud Invoice Accounts are subjoined.) 

2. A statement of the number [9464] 
of Copies of the Holy Scriptures, Book 
of Common Vrayer, and Volumes from 
the Society’s Catalogue, circulated by 
this Committee. 

3. The number [790] of Children in- 
structed on the Madras system in the 
Schools established at Dover, Sandwich, 
Deal, and Sandgate: viz. 320, UO, 189, 
150 respectively. The School at Folke- 
stone, and .small Schools at Postling, and 
in other parishes, occasionally supplfed 
with Books from our depository, are uot 
included. 
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The Bodks circulated by this Committee, since August 1821, are 


158 Copies of the Holy Bible 


160 — 

— — New Testament 

070 — 

* ** '■ — Book of Coin, Prayer 

916 Volumes Bound 

7,20*— 

Unbound 

2150 — 

— — Tracts 

i 

4774 


That is, 

4600 in the three first, and 


4774 ill the two current years, consti- 
tuting an aggregate of 9464 since the for- 
mation ofKhis District. v 

This comparison between the circula- 
tion of Books in the three first, and in the 
two current years, proves the soundness 
of the principles whereon District Com- 
mittees are generally formed, and realizes 
the hopes entertained by those who formed 
this District, as expressed in our two for- 
mer Reports. 

These statements verify the predictions 
put forth in those documents : And, while 
they can but be satisfactory to the sub- 


f In the 8 first years 
355 Bibles 
56 Testaments 
. , 778 Prayer Books 

n 3501 Books bound & unbou/& 

_ c 
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scribing Members at large, may justify, 
it is hoped, the confidence in your conti- 
nued aid, upon which your Officers repposc 
for the support of our united exertions in 
circulating touch works as promote the 
knowledge of Eternal Truth, and fix in 
the minds and hearts of all who read 
them, a pure and genuine JL'aith, a steady 
veneration and attachment to the eccle- 
siastical and civil polity established in the 
Country, and a becoming regard for all 
the existing authorities which $re inter- 
woven with its best Institutions. 

William Woilswohstii, 
Deal, 26f/i Juae f 1823. Secretary . 


LAW REPORT, 


LAGDEN V. FLACK. 

Consist. Reports, Vol. II. p. 303. 

16th July, 1819. 

Subtraction of Tithes, Endov'ment, Small 
Tithes, Exceptions over-ruled. 

This was a suit, brought by the Rev. Henry 
Allen Lagden, vicar of the parish of Ware 
with Thundridge annexed, in the county of 
Hertford, against William Flack, a parish- 
ioner, and occupier of land in the parish of 
Ware, for the tithes of tares, clover, and 
wood. * 

In snpport of the demand, Dr. Swabey 
and Dr. Lushington contended, that the 
Vicar was, by his endowment, entitled to 
all tithes, except corn and hay ; that clover 
and tares were articles of modern intro- 
duction, since the endowment and could 
not be considered as coming under the de- 
nomination of hay, more particularly when 
they were used green*, and did not under- 

• The libel pleaded, u That the said 
w tares and clover were used green, or, 
canted to be used green, by the said 

** William Flack, for the feed of horses 
and other cattle belonging to him or 
« persons, without setting out the 
** 'fMfer' or tenth part thereof, which was 
« and is justly due to the Vicar of the said 
“ parish.* 


go the process by which hay was distin- 
guished. That, on the exemption claimed 
for wood, it was asserted to defend on 
special custom, and could be supported on 
no other ground ; but no proof was offered 
on that point. With respect to the ex- 
emption for glebe l$nd, belonging to the 
impropriate rectory in the occupation of 
the defendant, as lessee of TriJlty College, 
Cambridge, it was a distinction perfectly 
familiar in practice, tt^t such exemption 
did not extend beyond the personal occu- 
patiourfif the clerical person, and could not 
be transferred to his lessee. 

On the other side, Dr. Arnold and Dr. 
Adams contended, that clover was of the 
nature of hay, as a species of the same ge- 
nus,; and that there w«» no distinction be- 
tween cutting it green and making it. into 
hay, otherwise than when it might be fed 
off, in which case it was agistment. That, 
as to the exemption from the tithe of wood, 
it was true, that no evidence of particular 
custom had been adduced. As to the pri- 
vilege of the lessee of the rector, it did not 
stand merely on the clerical character of 
the lessor, but on this further distinction, 
that glebe of the rector was not liable, if 
it bad belonged to the impropriator at the 
time of the endowment of the vicarage, or 
if the land bad come to the parsonage after 
such endowment. This benefice was ap- 
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propria! ed at the time of the endowment; 
for the prior of Ware was bound to find a 
vicar, and the penalty for not complying 
with the terms then settled was, that the 
vicar should have part of the great tithes : 
ltcontinued appropriate to the piiory until 
the dissolution^ it then devolved to the 
Crown, and from thence passed to Trinity 
College. Jit is, therefore, within a rase 
cited from Cro. Eliz. * ; and it is further 
to be observed, that rights of this kind aic 
icscrved to the. College by the lease. 

reply, it was said, that, by the gene- 
lal uilc, flitch kinds would be liable to tithe 
under the distinctions befoie noted , that 
tiie case quqfed from Cro. Khz. did not 
;»ffect that aignment, as the lands theie re- 
ferred to, as discharged at the time of the 
endowment, weie considered as dischaiged 
by specific exemption, and not mcie!y<.s 
belonging to the leetoiv. 

m Jit DP MI'. NT. 

Sir William Scott. — This is a suit, 
bi ougflt by the Vieai of the parish of Waic 
against William Flack, one* of his paiish- 
ioners, for titlies of clover and tar s used 
green, and for wood consumed as tuel in 
lit* house of husbandly in the parisii. The 
endowment has been exhibited , and the 
general light of tithes is not resisted, other- 
wise than with respect to the character of 
the paitiemar tithe of clover and taies, 
amt the claims otVxemplion as to the wood. 
On the* first ai tide, which relates to the 
tithe of taies and rtovci not made into 
bay, 44 but cut, mown, and used grin, or 
“ caused to be used giccn for the leer! of 
44 horses and othci cdtlh*,'’ it is contended, 
on the pait of the Vicar, who claims a’l 
the tithes, except tho^e of corn and hay, 
that clover and lares so u.ied, are not to be 
considered ns coining* within the excep- 
tion. I learn, liowevei, from the highest 
authority in the eouit of Exchequer, that 
grass, when sepaiated fiom the sod by an 
instrument, though used giccn, is a great 
tithe; it then follows the nature of its ge- 
nus : but if separated by the month of the 
animal, it is an figislinent, and a sm ill 
tithe. The claim, therefore, of the Vieai, 
on that aitiele, cannot be maintained. 

I am next to consider the ground of the 
exemption, that has been contended tor, 
with respect to tiitu of wood used in fuel 
by the fai mcr, in his house of husbandry f. 

* Blinco v. Barksdale, Cro. Eliz. 578. 

f The sixth article of the' allegation 
given in by William Flack pleaded, 44 That, 
44 by ancient custom in the said parishes 
44 of Ware uudThundridge, no tithe is due 
4 ‘ or payable, or hath usually been paid to 

Remembrancer, No. 59. 


This is a remote principle, and might apply 
to a variety of other articles consumed in 
the house. If it is a custom, it is one stric- 
tissimi jin is, being against common right, 
by which tithe is dut*, and, thereto! e, re- 
quires to be established oil the fullest 
evidence. In the piesent ease*, no ex- 
emption nor special compensation to the 
Anson is shewn : this defence, therefore^ 
rammi be maintained. 

The next exemption claimed, is for 
glebe laud in the occupation of the de- 
fendant, as lessee uudei Tiiuity College, 
Cambridge. Supposing that Trinity Col- 
lege could 4)e deemed a spuiTfcil founda- 
tion, still Hie court would, i think, set 
aflJdt all established law, which it lias al- 
ways urnlci stood mi this point, if It de- 
cided, that tin Vicar is not entitled to the 
tithe of tins glebe. If has been constantly 
held, that ifl.vud has no dischaige of itself, 
it is dischaiged only in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical owner, linger the maxim, 
44 /ft rlesia ueentuts non solvit icvle site 
a iiKixuii t!i it is binding as long as tiie land 
is actually held by an ecclesiastic ; but if 
it is tiansfeiied into the hands of laymen, 
it becomes liable. The authonty ol all 
cases is to tu.it effect, though the circum- 
stdn'-es of each case may not be accurately 
set forth ; but they all come under the 
same punciple. A person may slew, that 
land* sue disc. bulged in their own tight; 
if they arc not so, but by a personal ex- 
emption alone, that will not extend be- 
yond the prison; for the privilege being 
pci sonal, does not have l from the Faison 
to the Lay-lessee. Theie arc laige words 
in the endow nun 4 , as to wood, m favour 
of tht \ icar, and it is true also, that there 
are large words in the lease, implying 
something like a title m Tnnity College, 
through whom this defendant claims to be 
exempted, by virtue of bis lease, but they 
are not patties, and c’aim nothing for 
tiiemseb es. It does not appear that there 
has been any thing paid, or claimed, on 
their behalf. I must consider, therefore, 
the words of? esavation, tefcrring to them, 
as surplusage. 

If lands have any local privilege, the 
burthen of (youf is on the defendant : no- 
thing of that kind, however, is here al- 
leged ; and I see no ground for such a 
cTaiin. Lands, it is true, in the actual or- 


4 ‘ the Vicar for the time being, of* \\***if 
*'• cut and consumed by the inhabitants and 
<( occupiers of land in the said parishes, as 
44 fuel in* their houses, occupied by them 
44 within the said parishes for the purposes 
4 ‘ of husbandry. 0 
4 U 
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cupation pf the monks, were discharged 
from the payment of tithe, as belonging to 
ecclesiastical persons ; but there is no ex- 
emption shewn here : on the contrary, 
there has been a payment by the lessee. 

On the question of costs, the Court 
said, — I am inclined to give, generally , to 
the Clergyman his costs ; and where lie has 
succeeded in any part of his suit, lie shouh. 
have them. Iii this case, the Clergyman 


has incurred great expence in substantiat- 
ing his just charges. With respect to the 
first point in discussion, in which he has 
not succeeded, I shall not allow the ex- 
pence of the pleading; hut the general 
costs must be given ; not the particular 
cxpeuces on tins point, on which he has 
failed ; and I beg, that the Registrar will 
observe the distinction. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Alcock , C. “ M.A . follow of New College , 
Oxford, to the vicarage of Empshott . 
Patrons, J. Ejldiudoe, Esq. of Old 
Park, ) Vilts, and C. BuTLten, of Bram- 
shott , gentleman, devisees of the late 
Rev. T. Butler. 

Barnes , W, to be domestic chaplain to 
the Duke of York. 

Bayley , II. Y. M.A . sub-dean of Lincoln, 
to the archdeaconry of Stowe. 

Becket, G. M.A . vicar of Gainsborough, to 
the living of Epworlh, Lincolnshire. 
Patron, the King. 

Birch, E. B.A . of St. John’s College, to be 
domestic chaplain to the Earl of Win- 
TERTON . 

Carr, J . V. to a minor canonry in St. 
George’s chapel, Windsor . 

Cox, J, & to be chaplain to his Majesty’s 
ship the Spartiate. 

Cotton , — B.C.L. to the prebendary of 
Killardry, in the Cathedral Church of 
Cashel, with the vicarage thereof an- 
nexed. 

Curwen, J. to the rectory of Harrington , 
Cumberland . Patron, J. C. Curwen, 
Esq. M E. 

Verne, \V. to be chaplain to his Majesty's 
ship the Cambridge. 

Vibdin, T. b\ M.A. to the alternate 
morning preachership of Bromplon 
Chapel, Kensington. 

Fisher , II . S. B.A . to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Arkendale, Yorkshire. Patron, 
the Rev. Andrew Cheap. 

Fishlahe, J. It. M.A. fellow of Wadham 
college , and domestic chaplain to the 
Earl of Radnor, to the rectory of 
Little Chtverel, Wilts . Patron, his 
Lordship. 

Fleming , F. to the perpetual curacy of 
Lortoji , Cumberland. Patron, the Earl 
op Lonsdale. 

Foulkes, P. D. B.A. of Exeter college , 
Oxford, to the perpetual curacy of 
Abbotts Dichington, Devon. 

Frsvxksf J. C. to the vicarage of Hudders- 
field. Patron, Sir John Ramsdin. 

Gaisford, T. M.A. to the prebend of 
Cnddington Major, in the cathedral 
church of St, Paul. Patron, ihe 
Bishop of London. 

+ 


Godfrey, W to the vicarage of Raven- 
stone, Bucks. 

Henskaw , T. to be domestic chaplain to 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

Hods on, G. of Maistmorc court , to be 
domestic chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester. 

Hull, C. M.A. to the rectory of Terring- 
ton, Yorkshire . 

Huntley, J. W. to the vicarage of Clan- 
Jield, Oxfordshire. Patron, G. Ill El- 
liott, Esq. of lhvjield house, Bucks. 

Jones, R. D.D. to the vicarage of Bedfont , 
near Staines. Patron, hie Bishop of 
London. 

Jones, J. M.A. to the perpetual curacy of 
Amlwch, Anglesey . 

Langley , W. H. to the perpetual curacy 
of H heatlcy , Oxfordshire. Patron, the 
Lord Bisuop of that JIiocksi:. 

La vie, — . to the rectory of Abdot^ Ma- 
tron, the Earl of Pembroke. 

Law, R. V. B.A. of St. Peter's college, 
Cambridge, to the vicarage of ll'arcr- 
luun, Cheshire. 

Leman, G. 0. M.A. of University college, 
Oxford, to the perpetual curacy and 
parish church of Stoven, Norfolk. Pa- 
tron, the Rev. Naunton Thomas 
Orgil Leman, of Brampton, in the 
same county. 

M*Lcod, Alexander, to the parish and 
church of Uig, in the presbytery of 
Long Island. Patron, the King. 

Neale, W. II. to be chaplain to the Bride- 
well chapel , Gosport. 

Nepean, E. B.A of Trinity college, Cam - 
bridge, to be domestic* chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Viscount St. Vincent. ' 

Philipps , C. B.D. vicar of Pembroke, to 
be treasurer und canon in the cathe- 
dral church of St. David’s. Patron, 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 

Quarles, T. to be chaplain to bis Ma- 
jesty's ship the Sybille. 

Rollcstone , G. to the vicarage oi'Stainton, 
Lincolnshire, Patron, the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

Sheepshanks , J, M.A . to the perpetual 
curacy ol* Torquay , Dcvton. 

Shephard, — , to the rectory of Euton 
Constantine, Salop . 
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S&eman, Peter, to the vicarage of Whitc- 
church f Devon. 

Stirling , R. to the church of Galston. 

Patron, this Duke of Portland. 
Storie, J. G. to the vicar ago of Camber - 
„ n't//, Surrey. Patron, THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR. 

Townsend, M.A. of Christ church , 
Oxfoidj to the vicarage of Thornburg , 
Gloucestershire. Palrons, the Dean 
aj*d Chapter of that Society. 

Tr ought on, J. E. M.A. to the prebend of 
Huntingdon , in the cathedra) church 
nt Hereford. Patron, the Bishop. 
Tiirherville*G. M.A. domestic chaplain 
to Ear) Beauchamp, to the rectory of 
Whieh/oi i, in the county of UVirn;i<7t, 
in his Lordship’s presentation, with 
Hanley Castle, both in*tho Diocese of 
Worcester , by dispensation under the 
(3 real Seal. 

Vane, J. to the vicarage of Worcester, 
Shropshire . 

RVs/, Nt. of Emanuel college, Cam - 
biufgc, to the rectory of Tejfont Me- 
rum, Wiltshire. Patron, John Tho- 
mas Mayne, Esq. 

Wood, R. B.A. of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge , to the perpetual curacy of 
• A slang g, Yorkshire. Patron, hie Rev. 
John Brasse. 

Wrig ht, H. li.A. to the perpetual curacy 
of Matscmore. 

Wright, J. M. It. A. of Brasenose col- 
- lege, to the j*ectory of Tatham , near 
Lancaster. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred, Oct. 10. 
(Bcingthelirstday of Michaelmas Term.) 

Bachelors of Arts. — J. W. Ilathe- 
rell, St. Alban hall , grand compounder ; 
and J. A. Hanson, Brasenose college. 
October 11. 

Doctor in Divinity. — H. Totty, 
Af.A* Christ church, grand compounder. 
October 21. 

Master of Arts. — E . Y cadon, l.incol n 
college . 

Bachelors of Arts. — T. Bevan, Jesus 
college ; and J. Hull, hrasenose college. 
October 6. 

The Rev, P. Elmslcy, M.A . pf Christ 
church , having Ifcen nominated by the 
Chancellor of the University, was ad- 
niitted Principal of St. Alban hall, with 
the usual ceremonies, by the Rev. Dr. 
Iiall, Vice- C hun cel lor. 

October 7. 

The Rev. G. W. Hall, D.D. Master of 
Pembroke college , having been previ- 
ously nominated by the Chancellor of the 
University, was admitted to the office of 
Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing year; 
who nominated his Pro-Vice-Chancel- 
Jors, the Rev. T. Lee, D.D . President of 
Trinity college ; the Rev. R. Jenkyus, 
D.D. Master of Baliol college ; the Rev. 
J. O* Jones, D.D. Rector of Exeter col- 
lege; and the Rev. G. Rowley, D.D. 
Master of University college. 


October 9. 

T. H. Tragi tt, M.A. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi college , was admitted Fellow \ of 
the sanfc Society. m 

Mr. G. B. Boraston. was elected Scho- 
lar on the Michel* s or Mew Foundation at 
Queen's college ; and Mr. J. Maude, was 
fleeted Exhibit ion er on the same JPou^u 
dution. 

Octolu r 16. 

J. II. Lloyd, B.A. of Queen's college , 
was elected Fellow of Brasenose college . 

W. A. Row, Scholar of St. John's col- 
lege, was admitted Fellow on the Civil 
Law Line « ^ 

October 17. 

Jt. A Thorp, M.A. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi college, was admitted Fellow of 
that Society. 

October 20. 

T. Voros, was admitted Scholar of 
Wadkam college. 

October 23. 

The.Rev. P. Elmslcy, JM.A. and Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban hall , was unanimously 
elected Professor of History on the Foun- 
dation of W. Camden, Esq. in the room 
of the late l)r. Wmstanlcy. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred , Oct. 12. 

Masters of Arts. — I t Swann, Trinity 
college ; and E Luard, St. John's college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — E. Whitehurst, 
and S. II. Wynn, Magdalen college; W. 

J. Penwill, Trinity college , J. Willing, 
Trinity hall ; T. Brett, Pembroke hall ; 

J. Truman, Catherine halt; J. Wood, 
Trinity college ; R. Ambler, and A. Har- 
ford, Christ college; C. Cattish, St. 
.John's college ; and R. M. Oliver, Down- 
ing college. 

Bachelor of Laws. — II. B. Codding- 
lon, St. John's college. 

October 22. 

Doctor in Divinity. — II K. Bonney, 
Christ college , and Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford. 

Masters of Arts. — T. B. Wilkinson, 
Corpus Christi college ; and T. A. Knight, 
Trinity college. 

Bachelor of Arts. — J. Lubbock, 

Caius college. 

October 4. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity 
college , we»c elected Fellows of that 
society: — J. A. Barnes; T. K. Arnold; 
John J. Rawlinson ; A. Olivant, and 
G. Long, B.A. 

October 10. 

Being the first day of term, the un der- 
mentioned gentlemen were clecfed^JP^ "" 
liccrs of the University for the ensuing 
year: — 

Proctors.— R ev. R. Crawley, M.A. 
Magdalen college ; T. Watson, M.A. St. 
John's college. 

Taxors. — Rev. G. Macfarlan, M.A. 
Trinity college ; W. Greenwood, M.A * 
Corpus Christi college. 

4 U 2 
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Scrutators. — Rev. B. Vince, M A. 
King's college ; Rev. J. Evans, M.A . 
Clare hall . 

October 12. 

The following jjfenlleiurn were ap- 
pointed the Cap$t lor the ensuing year: 
Tho Vice Chancellor. 

W. French, D.D. Jesus college — 
'"Divinity. 

J. \V. Gehlart, LL.D . Trinity ha — 
Law. 

C. Ilewctt, M.D. Downing college — 
Medicine. 

S. Carr, M.A. Queen’s college — Senior 
Non RegegJ. 

W. Greenwood, M A. Corpus Christ i 
college — >cnwr Regent. 

Lord Wriothoshy Russell, son of 'the 
Duke of Bedford, u a* admitted nil runty 
college. 

October 22. 

Too Rev. J IN I lii!; man, M.A of 7W- 
nily ‘ allege, and' the Rev. II. II. llughe,, 
„ M.A of St . John’s college, were appointed 
Moderators (of the yt >*r ensuing. 

The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed Examiners of the Jutiioj Sophs, 
at the Examination to take place in 
Lent Term, 1S21. 

Rev. T. B. Hughes, It.D. Emanuel 
college ; E. Bushhv, M.A, Si . John’s 
college i J- Seholelield, M.A. Trinity 
college 7 T. Shciibrd, M.A. Cor j us ( hristt 
college. 

The Rev. T. Shell <rd. M.A. was also 
re-appointed Deputy Registrar for the 
year ensuing. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Oct. 6. 

By ike Loan Bishop of Chester, in 
the Cathedral Church of Chester. 

Dic.h ns«.- It. T. PasMOgham, B.A. 
IVniresfcr college ; T. P. Browno, B A. 
S*. Edmund It, ill , G. P Belcher, BA. 
Worcester collage ; T. II. 1! »r.liog, 11. A. 
Wadham college ; J. Mini lesion, B.A. 
Christ Church; J. W Tomlinson, B.A. 
and G. Woodcock, B.A. Ti nut y college , 
and G. B Clare, B.A. Worcester college, 
Oxford ; O. B. Dod, B.A. Christ colt eye ; 
W . Davenpoii, B.A. St. Peter’s college ; 
J. Cl.iy, 7k. 1. Sf. John’s college ; II. Al- 
len, B.A. Trie <iy college; S. 1>. Ward, 
B.A. Cams college; T. II. Harding, B.A. 
Wadham college; T). Bird, B.A. Queen’s 
college; II. Jaikson, B.A. SL John's col- 
lege ; mid T. Niehol, Trimly hall , Cam- 
bridge J Fleming. L. Roberts. G.Dods- 
worth. M. Gilpin. T. Wliinerev. T. 
Potter. J. L. Riehards. R Holmes. J. 
Ehde^l. w. Hough, 

^"PhiesT';. — W. A. Cave, B.A. Bra senate 
college; N. German, BA. Oriel college ; 
J. S. Master, B.A. Baliol college , and J. 
Hordern, BA St. Alary hall, Oxford ; It. 
W. Law, B.A. St. Peter's college ; N. D. 
Sturt, Christ college; G. II. Hughes, 
Corpus ihristi college; F. Fleming, St. 
John’s college ; II. S. Fisher, Jt./I. Crt- 
harine hall ; J. Winor, B A. St ¥ John’s 


college; T. Ilindc, B.A. Jesus collage; 
R. Wood, B.A. Corpus Chrisli college ; 
W. J. James, St. Peter’s college ; and J. 
Hargreaves, li.A. St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge. J. Bowman, J. R. Rushton. J. 
G. Milner. R Duty, v G. W. Bower. M. 
Dixon. E F. Parsons. J. Robson. *v . 
Bradshaw. G. Whitlock.' 

By the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Deacons. — W. R. Blake, B.A. Merton, 
college ; W.Gunthorpe,.N.C.L. late of Ps : eiv 
college , T.TIet ling,/)./J. Wadham college ; 
AV. Kingdon, Exeter college ; A. Laiig- 
ton, B. 'i. II adham college ; .*N S. Lenities, 
B.A. Exeter college, W- Maeleod, B.A. 
Iniivcrsity College ; J. C. Pring, Jesus col- 
lege ; R. Townley, Brave note colic ye, and 
E.C Wells, /i.d. St Edmund haltjh ford ; 
T. Browne. B.A. Pemhrohv hall; C. Col- 
lin a, B.A Si Jolun'*' college; R. Decker, 
Tt'tidg college , \v\ Gay, B.A. Corpus 
Christ 1 votU ye ; II. Gogg-., II, ,1. and E. 
IMJ, B.A. ' Chn.d I'lUtgc; ,J. Hook, 
Jesus college; \Y. How lei! , B.A 'Trinity 
college; i»on. K S Reppel, AL/i 
Cams roil/ g e, C. T. Key mer, II A. Cor- 
pus ChusU c. ltcyc, J. Lublxx k, Cuius 
(allege , W.N. Marsh, li A Corpus Christ 1 
collcyt , and II. J Wliarlon, ALA. 
Emanuel college, Cambridge C. Lawton, 
Trinity college, Dublin. J. KnevoLt. J. 
Newport. 

Pitirsis.— Win. II. Burronghes, B.A. 
Magdalen hail, N. J. Shibbin, B A. St. 
John’s college , and E. Wilson, 7L4. Aler- 
t ou college , Oxford; Lord G.m S. II. 
Churchill, M A. J annum- 1 college ; F. 
Vi. Ciihif!, BA. St. John’s t allege ; R. 
Fennell, M.A. St. Peter’s college; IN 
Francis, ALA. Corpus Clnadi college ; T. 
Gregory, St.John's allege ; E.C. Lawton, 
B.A. ('lare hull, W. C. Maddi n, Queen's 
volltge; E. J. Moor, B I. Trinity col- 
lege ; P. Nursey, B. J Sidney college ; J. 
Rater), B.A. “h ami aw? I college; J. C. 
Salford, B A. Cant s college , II. Sleb- 
bing, BA. St John’s college; T. W r . 
Whitaker, B.l. Emanuel college , and 
G. Whitefoord, St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Oct IS. 

By the Lord Bishop Her FFO itn, at 
a private Ordination in the Chapel oj’ 
St.. [Mary’s college, Winchester « 

By Let ^ Dim from the Lord Bishop of. 
London . 

Deacons. — A- S. Atchcson, St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; and A. Denney, B.A. 
Trinity college , Dublin. 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Married.— At Heading, by the rev. Dr. 
Wise, I ho rev. P. FillouJ, rector of St. 
hr c lade' s , and lecturer «of St. Aubin’s , 
Jersey , to Catharine Elizabeth Blanch, 
fourth daughter; and the rev. Peter 
French, B.A. of Queen's college, 0a ford, 
to Penelope Arabella, youngest daughter, 
of the rev. Pr. Yulpy, of Reading. 
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Ecclesiastical Preferments . 


\ BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.— At Nether Winehendon , the 
rev. Cl Fpen cor, rector of Wheatjield , 
Oaoii, to MarvAunc, youngest daughter 
of Sir S. B. M or land, Burt. ALP. 

CHESHIRE. 

‘’"Married. — At Wpllasey, Hie rev. R. 
Anderson, MM. to Miss YVeslun. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. J. R. Stone, of 
(Y» lie, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
G. .Slade, Esq. of Martocli. 

Died. — The rev. W. Cox, rector of 
La\igton lleirinq , near Weymouth. 

• DURHAM. 

Married. — The rev. Mr Waile, curaie 
of Seahain, to Miss Moise.>, of K i shops- 
wearmouth. 

ESSEX. . 

Married —The rev. R. E. May, of 
SUiusU at!. If) Alice, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Charles Price, of t'nsfol. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. H. Douglas, M A. 
viearof Nenlmul, to Eleanor, fom Mi 
duugy er ol the late rev. T. Liiit, of the 
same place. 

At Drum, ITaihn Icy , ne n* Glouci ster, 
therev.il C 11. I law kins, li. l.ul'Clnist 
9 un it , O.ifot d, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of John Turnrr, Esq. of Hatherlcy 
I To use. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married —At Louth, the rev. J. Pres- 
cott, vicar of North Sonin coiis, to Eliza, 
fourth duughlcY of T. Phillips, Esq. of 
Louth 

The rev. Mr. Cl;ike, vicai of Ccdney 
17?//, to Miss Oldham, daughter of the 
late G. Oldham, Esq. of 7 '< d Fen. 

Died. — At the rectorv , Hougham , the 
rev. G. Thoiold, aged -IS, third son of the 
late Sir John Thondd, of Sifston Park. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.— Tin', rev. Thomas Renncll, 
E.l). \ sear of ffe tuff nylon, to Franeis 
Henrietta eldest daughter of the la!e 
Joseph DelalieM, E' q. ol Camden Hill. 

Died, —At Clay Hill, near Enfield, the 
rov.R llai rison, At. A. Morning Preacher 
at Hromptou , and joint leelmer at St. 
Martin's m the Fields, and at St lloiofph , 
Bishopsgate . * 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Died . — At \\ alt on, near Fete t borouylt, 
aged 25, the rev. J. W. King, ALA. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi college , Oxjord. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.— Tlie rev. C. J. Moore, of 
Great Mealing, to Diana, eldest daughter 
of the rev. \V, Walford, of Long Stratton. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married. — At Chipping -nor l on, by the 
rev. S. Lee, the rev. J • PhilUpps, to Han- 
nah Selina Cecil, of the above place. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. Z. S. Warren, £/. A, 
vicar of Dorr ington, and second Master 
of Oakham School, to Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the rev. J. Lamb, rector of Stret- 
ton. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married. — By the rev. J. Railed ifle, the 
rev. Thomas Radclilfe, to Miss Parker, of 

Acton-Scot. 

At Cnnn Church, SJiaftshury , the rev. 
J. 11. Dakins, domestic; chaplain to his 
Royal Highness the Dtike of York, to 
Sophia Matilda Caroline Mansell, young- 
est daughter of the late Lord Bishop o£> 
Bristol. 

Died. — At the liousi of his daughter. 
College thl l, Shi eir shit i u, aged 73, the 
rev. F. Kinelianl, of Fusion, Ilcreford- 
shne , many years an active magistrate 
of that county 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married — Al St, James's Church, liathp 
l»y # tho rev. Win. Marshall, the rev. T. 
Prevosl, J).D, to Miss Rebecca Tawke, 
of Cuniht nrell 

The rev. G Ware, It. A. of Stohecorn - 
sty, lo Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
J. I>. Middleton, Esq. of Churchill, near 
lit istol. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married — The rev. J. llvnf, of Wol- 
verhampton, to Mary Ann, daughter of 
tiie late Mr. Buss, of the same plac e. 

Dk m — A tC ollon, the rev. E. EJler- 
tou. 

SURREY. 

Died — At the parsonage, Merton, the 
rev. T. Lancaster, perpetual curate of 
that parish. 

SUSSEX. 

Married — At South Oersted, the rev 
T. Slrentlield, of (’hurt's Fdgc, to Clare, 
widow of the lule H. Woodgate, Esq. of 
Femburg , and yoynger.1 daughter of the 
r<v. T. Haney, ire tor of Coivdcn, ill 
Lent. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. — The r« j v. J. Fisher, M.A. 
to i li/a, only daughter of the rev. J. 
Cnrlwiight, lector of ! Weston ftagvt. 

Died.— At Aieester, the rev. R. K. Jen- 
kins, D.C L. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Diet!,— Al Barhon, the rev. W. Ilew- 
elsou. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.--- At Salisbury , the rev. J. 
Aw dry, i eel or of Fihied, Essex, to Miss 
Weller, ol the funner place. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married. — The iev. R. Willetts, M.A. 
of Stourbridge, to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of Mr. R. Bennett, of Doming ion, Salop. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married. — At hnuresborough, 

W C. Fenton, of Or in ton Lodge, to tTS? 
roline Mary, eldest daughter c>f the late 
rev. R- Myddelton, D.D. of Gwynygog , 
Denbigh .* 

WALES. 

Married.— At Auehabar, the rev. G. 
Garloch, of Meldrym, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of J, Wilson, Esq. of 
Auehabar . 
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SCOTLAND. 

Married.^The rev. A. Leslie, late of 
Edinburgh , to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of the rev. F. Franklin, of that city. 
FRANCE. 

Died.-r-At Dwfttirk, of an inflammatory 


fever, the rev. R. Crowlhcr, vicar of 
Spratton , Northamptonshire. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Died. — At St. John's, in his 35th year, 
of typhus fever, the rev. John Leigh, Ec- 
clesiastical Commissary of Newfoundlqr i. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Charge delivered at the Visitation, in 
July, 182& by Herbert Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough, 8vo. Is. fid. 

A Parochial Sermon in Aid of the Na- 
tional Society for the Education of the 
Poor, preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Neot’s, Huntingdon, August 1 7, 1825. 
By the Rev. G. Fieer, B.A. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Is. 6‘d. 

The Education of the Poor, a Christian 
Duty, and National Blessing : a Sermon 
preached atjhe Parish Church of St. Crux, 
York, August 17, 1823. By J. Overton, 
M.A. Rector of St. Crux. 8vo. Is. 

Questions on the Old and Nevtf Testa- 
ment, is. 

A Selection from the Sermons of the 
late Rev. W. J. Abdy, M.A. Rector of St. 
John, Horsley-down, Southwaik, and 
Evening Lecturer of St. Mary-le-bow, 
Cheapside. To which is prefixed, a Me- 
moir of the deceased, with Extracts from 
his Journal and Letters. 8vo. 128. 

A Sermon on Death ; occasioned by the 
Repentance of a Dying Infidel, and 
preached in the Parish Church of Stokes- 


Icy, September 28, 1823. By the Rev. 
L. V. Vernon, Rector ofStokerdey. is. 

Three Sermons on the Sabbath. Being 
Part of a Couise delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in Jiftie, 1822. By 
the Rev. A. Dickon, M.A. Member of 
Council of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, and Head-Master of Blundell's 
School, Tiverton. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

A Sermon preached at the Archdeacon’s 
Visitation, of the Deanery of' Ewell, at 
Epsom, September 10, 1823, by the Rev. 
W. Rose, M. A. F.R.S. Rector of Becken- 
ham, Kent, and Carshalton, Surrey. 8vo. 
Is, 

BIOGRAPHY. , 

The Life of the Reverend and Venerable 
John Conant, D.D. late Rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in that University, Archdeacon of 
Norwich, Prebendary of* Worcester, and 
Vicar of All-Saints, Northampton, at the 
Time that Town was destroyed by Fire. 
Written by his Son, J. Conant, LL. D. 
and now first published by the Rev. W. 
Stanton, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Second Volume of Eighteen Ser- 
mons, intended to establish the inseparable 
Connection between the Doctrines and 
the Practice of Christianity ; dedicated, 
by Permission, to the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s. 

Elements of the History a* Civil Go- 
vernment, being a View of the Rise and 
Progress of the various Political InsLita* 
Horn that have subsisted throughout the 
World, and an Account of the present 
State %nd distinguishing Features of the 
Ifovernraents now in Existence. By the 
late James Tyson, Esq. 

Aids to Reflection, in a Seriej of Pru- 
dential, Moral and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
extracted chiefly from the Works of Arch- 
bishop Leighton ; with Notes and inter- 


posed Remarks. By S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, 
being an Attempt to illustrate their Ori- 
gin, Power, and Signification, in the Way 
of Exercise, for the Use of Schools. By 
Samuel Butler, D.D. F.R.S., &c. &c. 
Archdeacon of Derby, and Dead Master 
of Shrewsbury School. In Octavo. 

Conversations on the Evidences of 
Christianity, intended as an Introduction 
to the .Systematical Study of the principal 
Authors who have written on the Subject, 
but also exhibiting in a compressed form, 
a full Statement of the Fagts, Arguments, 
and Difficulties connected with it; for the 
Use -of those who have not the means of 
Investigating it more folly. In l 2 mo. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


According to human probabilities 
the war in Spain may be said to be 
brought to a close, and with whal- 
er feelings as Englishmen and 
lovers of social order and peace we 
may have considered the contest in 
its origin and progress, we are much 
misunderstood if we can be sup- 
posed to regard its present termina- 
tion with satisfaction. The Spanish 
Constitution was too full of imper- 
fections, the Government was too 
bigoted and* too intemperate, and 
the mass of the people were too in- 
different to it, or too averse from it, 
for us to be satisfied that under any 
circumstances we should have been 
justified ift making ourselves a party 
in the war — why should we fight for 
that ftliich we disapproved ! w'hy 
should we support those whom we 
condemned, and who refused posi- 
tively to listen to our advice? why 
should we maintain that government 
for a people, of which the people 
itself were indifferent to the preser- 
vation. But if, these considerations 
would have prevailed with tempe- 
rate statesmen at any time and un- 
der any circumstances, they derived 
irresistible additional weight from 
the recollection of our own state at 
this moment — recovering from a 
most exhausting war, with bright 
hopes indeed bejorg us for the fu- 
ture, but hopes which can only be 
realized by a long continuance of 
peace, anil the most vigilant eco- 
nomy. 

Upon these grounds we gave our 
humble approbation to the. course 
which the English Ministry pursued 
at one of the most embarrrassing 
moments which have occurred to 
any Ministry — when there wanted 
not- specious pretexts, and generous 
motives to induce them to recom- 
mence the war, and when a strong 
party in the state, usually adverse 
to their measures, and to a warlike 
policy, urged «them strongly to the 
dangerous determination. Of the 
conduct of Ffancc we are unwilling 


to speak, because our feelings would 
lead us to condemn n it warmly, 
when a case may exist, which. would 
justify its measures. * According to 
all appearances, the military inter-.* 
f&rence to correct the errors of in- 
ternal government in a neighbouring 
and independent state, is wholly 
unjustifiable ; but if there were suf- 
ficient evidence before the French 
Ministry to warrant themTh believ- 
ing that those errors were dissemi- 
nated, or intended to be dissemi- 
nated, within the French territory, 
to the injury of the French consti- 
tution, then the w r ar was one of 
self-defence, and strictly and en- 
tirely justifiable. We. cannot say, 
that such tvidcnce did not exist; 
the moral responsibility is on them 
who acted upon its sufficiency — and 
if the war was undertaken merely to 
repress the principles of rational 
liberty, to support a member of the. 
Bourbon family on an absolute 
throne, to diffuse principles of des- 
potic power, to gratify personal 
ambition, or to indulge the diseased 
activity of the French army, then 
every honest Englisman, every lover 
of English liberty, is hound to con- 
demn in the strongest terms the 
whole proceeding; and it attaches 
a degree of infamy on the Princes 
of a family restored from a Jong 
exile, not by their own effoits, but 
bj the triumph of freedom and in- 
dependence over despotism. 

The consideration of the fate of 
Spain is, however, independent of 
any judgment on the conduct of 
England or France ; and there can 
be no difficulty or injustice iu pro- 
nouncing that to be at once dis- 
graceful and miserable. It was at 
Athens, we believe, that it was 
pronounced criminal to take no part 
in the political divisions of’thw 
state — in Spain we have seeu the 
large mass of the peopfe stand 
tamely add indifferently by, while 
their dearest interests were in dis- 
pute; if they favoured the con&ti- 
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tution, they should hjive resisted 
the French ; if they hated it, they 
should have anticipated their ar- 
rival. And now what hope is there 
for the/uture \ We innst not limit 
the power or goodness of the Deity, 
and it often pleases his wisdom £p 
make the clearest sky emerge from 
the darkest" clouds ; but, humanly 
speaking, what hope is there for 
the future ? The principle is pro- 
mulgated., that institutions llow 
from kin^s, and that liberty is their 
free gift — on this 'principle Ferdi- 
nand may act both conscientiously 
and consistently, and yet the Spa- 
niards may remain in slavery, and 
their advance in knowledge be ef- 
fectually checked by the iron hand 
of the Inquisition. It secuu clear 
to us, indeed, that the monstrous 
machine must be continued in full 
play, for without it the present or- 
der of things cannot be safe. With- 
out it the people must advance in 
knowledge; they must catch some- 
thing of the feelings and institutions 
of their neighbours ; and iu their 
progress, while their notions are 
crude, and the light breaks imper- 
fectly upon them, it is impossible 
that they should not be discon- 
tented ; and hardly to be expected, 
that that discontent should not 
display itself in sanguinary vio. 
Jeuce. 

From scenes and considerations 
such as these, with what heart- 
felt gratitude should Englishmen 
turn their eyes homewards. — Our 
hands are too feeble to draw the 
picture, which presents itself to 
our iinagination^we cannot ade- 


quately describe the honour of he. 
English name, or the independence 
of the English empire abroad, or 
the universal in- grained freedom, 
the social order, the security, and 
comfort which we enjoy at hoif.'tL 
One feature we will mention, the 
most remarkable : there b no de- 
cay, not even a standing still iu 
the empire ; we are still an ascend. 
Jug people; not indeed in military 
glory or conquest, because we Ure 
at peace; but in all that is left us, 
in the arts of peace. t The same 
energy, which we displayed in 
maintaining our own independence 
and recovering the liberties of Eu- 
rope, we* are now exhibiting not 
less usefully, if less splendidly, in 
every kind of internal improvement. 
We do not instance an embellished 
metropolis, improved harbours, new- 
built churches; but let a man 
watch the labours of the legislature, 
and follow the members to tlu‘ir 
several counties; let him see the 
spirit there alive, how education 
prospers, how the police of parishes 
is regulated, how the condition of 
the poor is amended, how life func- 
tions of jurors and magistrates are 
performed, and how the interests 
even of the most degraded prisoners 
are watched over by the wealthy and 
enlightened. — Let him mark these 
things— we think he will acknow- 
ledge that these* indicate nothing 
of the lassitude of a power resting 
supine on former greatness, and 
beginning to deline — but that they 
bespeak that youthful vigour which, 
under God's blessing, promises still 
a long career of glory. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« V 

^ A friend to the la\$& and to the Established Church/’ .shall receive 
" attention in out' power : Wc regret that cuses should have occurred 

within his owu kuowledge, to suggest to him the necessity of the precau- 
tionary jfieasure proposed*, 

* We thank W, V. for the kindness with which hq has received our' re- 
marks* 

has been received. . ' 1 
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ON CONTENTMENT, 

Philip, iv. 11. 

For I have learned, in whatever state I 
am, therewith to be content. 

The great present advantage, which 
religious men have over every other, 
consists in this: that, let what will 
happen to them, they have ever a 
support in the firm assurance of 
God's oVer-ruling providence. Whe- 
ther th6y are in health or in sickness, 
in poverty or in affluence, in honour 
cvr in obscurity, they can still con- 
sole themselves with that animating 
remarl? of the Apostle, He that gam 
his only Son to die for us f how shall 
he not with him freely give uS all 
things?* needful for the condition 
in which we may be placed* 

There is a foundation of hope, 
on which we, as Christians, may 
build, which rtbtUing can shake, 
the foundation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; whose precepts are a guide 
tbatcaanot mislead ; whose death is 
a sacrifice that cleaaseth the pe- 
nitent from all sin, and whose pro- 
mises are a ground of hope to the 
faithful servant, that shaft never 
fail : through Him we are reconciled 
tq our heavenly Father; through 
Him, as reconciled chltdianj we 
have access to His throne ; and 
through Him, and for His sake/ will 
the 4 Father pour forth on the dutiful 
suppliant every temporal and spiri- 
tual blessing^ as in his wisdom he 
shall deem fit* ' . 

. The greatness of %e sacrifice 
Remembrancer, No, 60 . 


that was made, when the Father 
gave his only begotten Son to die, 
and the Sou laid down on the 
cross the life that for our sakes He 
had assumed, is more than we can 
conceive ; but enough may be 
known to impress the mind with 
a deep and practical sense of God’s 
goodness. Consider that man bad 
offended God — offended under cir- 
cumstances of pecuUar«§ggravatiou. 
The goodness of God had already 
been exerted for his comfort to the 
full, A free permission Was given to 
Cat of every tree in the garden, with 
only one exception, for the trial of 
his faitPand spiritual allegiance ; in 
the full knowledge of this prohibi- 
tion, from a weak compliance with 
the solicitation of the w'oman, and 
under a practical disregard of the 
divine threatening, Adam transgress* 
ed and fell. And yet God at that 
moment promised a Redeemer, and 
in the fulness of time gave effect to 
his promise in the person of his only. 
Son! God then careth for mani 
and if God be for us, who cm be 
against us? * 

Our Lord has drawn the same 
consoling inference from a contem- 
plation of the Works of nature. 
What a scene of parental care do , 
these present! “ Behold the fowls 
of the ai$$ p Mark the ^lothmg 
and formation of their' bodies,^** 
exactly adapted to tbelife which 
the anin*al is designed to Had* The 
lightness of the former, its smooth- * 
ness, its wanbtfc* the disposition of 
4 X 
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the feathers, not to mention^ the and goodness in their formation 
variety of their colours, constitute taketh daily care for their support, 
a vestment for the. body at once But what is nature in its grandest 
beautiful and appropriate. If we forms, when compared vrith man ? 
.were to pursue bur research, the Man was placed over the whole 
wisdom and goodness of the Maker creation by hi$ Maker; and tg$ 
would be apparent, at every step, man (O mystery of good nfesw incon- 
A man, indeed, who ba9 looked ceivable !) the almighty Maker him- 
much into the natural world, (and self, even the divine Wordfwithaut 
he*who has not in some degree di- whom was not any thing made that 
rected his attention to its winders, was made , became flesh, and died, 
has ye*t to open for himself a^ource Can man after this doubt the goqd- 
of enjoyment of the purest and ness of God towards him ? It is 
most instructive kind,) a man, I say, written in * characters too strong, 
who has accustomed himself in bis whether we search into 1 the works 


hours of retirement to look into the 
natural world, and observe the 
astonishing variety of animals and 
plants, with all the multiform yet 
appropriate provisions which the 
care of the ^Ptmiglity has made for 
each, would continue to point out 
fa the smallest bird, that flies, such 
a succession of wonders in the way 
of design and contrivance to meet 
that design#*** can hardly be be- 
lieved by tlie careless and inatten- 
tive observer; • 7 ‘ * 


of nature, or contemplate with awful 
gratitude our redemption through 
the blood of Christ. 

Shall we, then, admit tlie truth of 
God's over-ruling Providence, and 
yet not act upon it inlhe daily 
affairs of life ? The world in which 
we live has nothing certain but its 
uncertainty. Our own forethought 
and exertion may do soibewh&t, bi$ 
we cun none of us look far fate the 
future, and out exertions are" liable 
to be thwarted, and our beat laid 


But has God's solicitude, we may 
ask, peased with the workmanship? 
doe# be take no farther care of the 
creaturethat He has th»s #ht into 
the world ? Are their living organs 
so wonderful, yet no outward stis* 
tenance provided for the*isnppofft 
of their Hies ? " It is at this point 
that our Lord “ takes up* the 
womlreus UW* of the d$toightyte 
goodness. The internal structure 
of the animal frame is not solely 
to arrest the attention of mankind 
in general ; but their preservation 
fa constantly before the eyes of 
every man s the countless tribes, 
of birds that fly the approach of 
wm> and are beyond the reach of 
bfactpe, stilt fctfd their daily* food 5 
^tl(£tey make no? provision, bubde. 

day Ion what 
' way - i > tX&eow • not, 
^ reap 3 war gather lu» 

they are - fed; * 4 far * 19 
&jdti wh ** your k&to&fy ' 
-thfrfMklktktm.” TheGod 4#Ml fas * 
his wisdom 


plans overthrown by numberless ac- 
cidents over which we have up com. 
trol. And then on bow slender a 
tbreid does our own life hang! and 
the (ives of those objects Whom We 
love; and depend upon for- so much 
of our present happiness ! What a 
change may a few moments make in 
the worldly condition of every oife 
of us { and he wife Has this mcfaiMfe 
living in every cbihfoft, be reduced 
the next to penury and Waul. No#, 
no mao, that reflects at alt, as# efer 
look at seek a If thing# as 
%\m f without the tifetd pafaforatht^ 
iety for himself wrf his own con. 
noxious/ and aifasgivmg that will 
coutiauallp haunt hitti, that hi# turn 
of change newt; he will 

prehetwiowte the injury of ; hls^ 
bealtbamd pteace; or take shelter fa 
a state of hardened and careless fa- 
difference, which is only puttmg off 
the ttoigh^of^vfl, til^the evtlitsdf 
burst more terribly upon him* But 
fa them no tq# third way yet remain. 



*«*K] Sk'tsMSuiiL Mi 

t*lk? We cannot be blind to the shaft laboiir that we may provide 
changes of this mortal life, however for ourselves and families; ye* be 
we may endeavour to harden our- cheerful labourers because we are 
selves against them ; but may we assured that “*we are war leers 
tint sanctify them unto us, by con- together with Got# 9 As „long afc 
HUertng them m altogether under we are diligent to do our duty tem- 
the merciful disposal of God? They p orally and spiritually, we are as* 
are daily and hourly happening to sured that, as bis eye is ever over 
others ; they may reach ourselves, us, so it will be over us for our 
Wherefore, then, are we so blind good; that we shall advance in the 
only to what is really good for us* world, if that' be best for us; or 
that we \\411 not behold the arm of. if not, that there are^aood rca- 
Omnipotence stretched, before to Isons wh*erefore we should be dc- 


prevent, or* over to direct, those 
very changes to our ultimate advan- 
tage! 

Let a man once thoroughly feel 
the truth of God’s providence, and 
act up^n it in the common af- 
fairs of life ; let him never separate 
in 1*13 mind the changes of the 
world from the providence of God, 
and be thoroughly satisfied that in 
the expressive language of our 
Xord, “ not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without the knowledge of 
wto? Father f and the world will 
'instantly assume a very different ap- 
pearance : w% shall feel ourselves as 
ever Valking in the presence and 
under the protection of a Being able 
and ready to make all things, what- 
ever form they may for the present 
assume, M work together for goad to 
tkm that love him.” We shall not 
fa afraid of any evil tiding a, because 
■■awr heart standctli fast and believeth 
the Lord* and we know that God 
can prevent the evil, if it pleases him ; 
m shfM not be anxious, because we 
.aro ^s^ured. that He careth for us ; 
ma& we Ure sensible, moreover, that 
to be anxious k in no small degree 
calling in question either ins witling* 
ness or bis power to help us* Now 
to his willingness lus own word and 
pur experience of What Is doily going 
m m ihe^woiM;b^ wit- 

ness i and of #i^power none can 
donln, ^ who made the world, 
4# astone#ycon]hN^ InsfeMof 
being 41 fhougid&d then, &U of anx- 
solicitude, as If 
wpohded on ourselves, 
toe shall become vSty diligent j we 


pressed : prosperity might have 
been too much for us to bear, and 
earthly grandeur have been but the 
usherer in of everlasting misery. 
Nothing, whilst we are in this frame 
of mind, can ever go so much amiss 
with Us, to cause despondency or 
permanent uneasiness. The Lord 

f ave and the Lord tnheth away: 
lessed be the name of the Lordf 
will be always the never failing 
solace to which we shf*ll return , 

But that we may be able to return 
to it satisfactorily, with a well- 
grounded hope that God will, fur 
his dear Son’s sake, watch over us 
for our good, we must endeavour 
by God’s grace to act conformably 
to bis laws. It is a strange pre- 
sumption to rely on God’s provi- 
dence, when we are living in avowed 
defiance of his Will ; if# a singular 
inconsistency, into which sin carries 
men, that we admit that God has 
power to protect us, and forget that 
he has the same power to punish* 
Our Lord* however, after forcibly 
inculcating the duty of trusting ia 
God’s providence, has subjoined 
this admonition— a Seek first the 
kingdom of God , and his righteous i- 
ness, f * and then all the other W#ss- 
ings which von look for froth hk pro- 
vidence, will be i4 added mto tfouJj 
The addition of thet^ blessings is 
plainly fliide the conditional re ward 

of our seeking first |hh ktt^AcIWT 
God, as the prioul^hf bb^cx of our 
hopes, . and hjs rkhteou sh ess aS the 
substance of futy. A# dmfr 
we are by Gb^rs khlp sincerely and 
fully engagcd itt the search and eit- 





deavour after these, th* very plea- 
sures of. the world-^-those I mean 
which may be innocently indulged, 
will be more evjoyed, and its in. 
conveniences, <its trials and afflic- 
tions, l$ss felt/ For this world will 
pot be our all, nor our whole concer^. 
if things go wrong with us in this, 
we shaU have yet a better iu store.; 
and if they do not go wrong through 
our own wilful continuance in sin- 
fulness, that better world will as- 


Ihat whatever happens to jus m syjbe 
turned, if net to our. present com- 
fort, yet to our future and everlast- 
ing good ? 

There can be no reason why every 
.one of u^should not be able to t^y 
with the Apostle, “ Ffiave learnt in 
whatever state I ,am therewith to be 
content,'* The spine God that watch- 
ed over him, watches over us ; the 
same Saviour that redeemed him hath 
^redeemed us ; the samiVjSpirit that 


an redly, 4or Christ’s sake/ be ours^ was his light, and strength, and con 
We shall more ei\joy the pleasures 1 ‘ 
of the world, because we shall hive 
none of those compunctions of con- 
science which infuse bitterness into 
tbe enp of the irreligious and world- 
ly mao ; and we shall feel less of its 
inconveniences, because we are ac- 
customed to look upon this world 
bgt as an inn, and ourselves as pil- 
grims journeying through it towards 
ftCaven ; and in a temporary abode, 

"Who does not expect to meet With 
itxcpnvexiien^, and easily learn to 
pnt up with and disregard them ? 

We shall feel less of the trials of 
the worlds because strengthened by 
the Holy Spirit, ^es%U be enabled 
t«* hear them, and trials Well borne 
^crease the Christian’s re- 


solation, is ours ; the safpc everlast- 
ing reward is held forth to us, 
through tire (fieri ts of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as was held forth to him. 
Let us then ponder these things, 
that we may know how to be abas- 
ed and yet be contented ; how to 
abound, and yet be thankfu^with 
all humility; every where, and in 
all things, whatever be our station 
and condition of fife, instructed 
both to, be full and Jo be hungry 
both to abound and suffer need : 
seeing in every event the control- 
ling and directing hand oiCJod; alike 
prepared in adversity *or prosperity 
to say with the experiences Ell, 
It is the Lord ; tyt do what 
seemvth Jim best ; and taking 


'ipSit"’ And lastly, we shall feel thought, solicitous only about this, 
less of the afflictions, for an Apostle that we m$y so pass through things 
Jnith said, J^^i our Ught afflictions, temporal, that we dually lose not 
li^hh as tlfly ever must be when Jjiie thi$gk eternal. Do we ask 
compared vi 1 our desert** o t * the from }vhooi we mgy team this lesson 
greatness of the reward that awaits of contentment, resignation, 


us, shad wortc out for us afiir more 

exceidingandeUnial might <>/$<*&* 

Y?q sh»U go on through bur fives 
djfigent, by Ood’s help, iu the dis- 
th&ffie&f *yerydtity, fell of 'faith 
1b : $p/tt»erits of our Jtedeepier, be- , (krmgh Ch 

M Jfi* #<! our “ >r kl1 4lL “ 

>pce eonslantly oyer us in mr 

m* h# or l4w^ #ppyi m 



in* 

m j&i 


thankfulness? and 

through whom we cen h^ i 
act up to' ,.%!«, ( |j "' ' 
his own person 
tien for ' - 


learnt, 

Wio 
Hn in 

1 »fyWtgtfaU 
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b^lp ; that kept thereby, as we shall of the Lord, until we come unto the 
assuredly be, if we, endeavour to city of the living God, where pain 
obey his will, from all things hurt- and sorrow shall be done away, and 
ful, and led into all things profit- contentment and ^resignation be ex- 
able for our salvation, we may go changed for the sor^s of everlasting 
3t» our way rejokiop. in the strength joy and thankfulness* ** . €• 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Psalm cxxxvii. 6. 

Irl do not femember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to flic roof of ro% mouth ; if I 
prefer ncj, Jerusalem above my chief 
joy. 

In passing up to the synagogue 1 
was particularly struck with the 
mean and wretched appearance of 
the houses on both sides of the 
streets, as well as with the poverty 
of their inhabitants. The sight of a 
poor Jew in Jerusalem has in it some- 
thing peculiarly affecting. The heart 
of this wonderful people, in whatever 
clime they roam, still turns to it as 
the city of their promised rest.~ 
Th*y take pleasure in her ruins, and 
jvroiiid kiss the very dust for bet* 
sake. Jerusalem is the centre around 
whiclftbe exiled sons of Judah build, 
in imagination, the mansions of their 
future greatness. In whatever part 
of the world he may live, the heart's 
desire of a Jew is to be buried in Je- 
rusalem. Thither thefjjturn %>m 
Spain and Portugal, frltn £$$pt 
and BarbaryJNhni other countries 
among which they have been scat- 
tered ; and whei, after all tlrdr 
longings, and all their struggles up 
the st^spS^f tte, we see tliem poor, 
and blind, and naked in the streets 
4$ their once happy Zioit, he must 
have a cold heart that ca« remain 
untouched by their sufferings, with- 
out Ultertuga prayer thatGod would 
have mercy op. the 
dull, and that ••stai* ■ of llefble* 

Uommight hearts, 

Richer (te<tn'& Travels, fyc. . '• 

— ’’T' ■ 

tttttofe* <^ yfl«»r wke^ 

1 xt88g&&S&& 

; *■ ■ 

M the time when I visited the 


sacred ground, Mount Zion, one 
part of, it supported crop of 
barley, another was undergoing the 
labour of the plough, and the soil 
turned up consisted of stone and 
lime mixt with earth, such as is 
usually met with in the foundations 
of ruined cities. It is nearly a mile 
in circumference, is highest on the 
west side, and towards the east falls 
down in broad terraces on the upper 
part of the mountain, and narrow 
ones ou the side, as it slopes down 
towards the brook Kedron, Each 
terrace is divided from/thc one ahoyc 
it by a low wall of dry stone* built 
of the ruins of this celebrated spot. 
The terraces near tile bottom of the 
bill are still used as gardens* and 
are watered from the pool of Sitoam. 
They belong chiefly to the rijhabi- 
tants of the small village ofSiloa 
immediately opposite,, We have 
here another remarkable instance of 
the special fulfilment m prophecy ; 
** therefore shall Zion tor your sakes 
be ploughed s^s a field, and Jerusalem 
shall become heaps, and t| l © moun- 
tain, of the house as the high places 
of the forest.’' mTic Same , 

Nehemiah iii. 16. 

Alter him repaired Nehemiah the son of 
* Azhuk, the ruler of the half part of Be th- 
«ur, unto the place over against the se- 
pulchres #f David, and to the pool that 
was made, and unto the Wuse.fif'ilte 
'/mighty.- , - : 

rivuie on west ■ 
the fitm ©bjeet is, mPSK 

tention, in 

the 'Ntfok df / ^c^1iltle'‘ ; below, or 

V Be«a- 

leheib. Utl fe ^ wre to the dc». 
criptioii of tit |p<Mt ibat was made 
by Hczekiali, mentijued iu2(lChion. 



xxxtf. 30. Tiro * saint Hezekiah 
topped . the upper Watercourse of 
Gihon, end brought It straight down 
to the west aide ol the City of David. 
Tim cistern is* evidently of Jewish 
workmanship ; and, I have no doubt, 
js tingypool alluded fo both in the 
chapUr of the Chronicles, quoted 
above, and in the 3d chapter and 
16th verse of the book of Neliemiab. 
Above, or to the north of this pool, 
the ravine is Said to have been called 
the vallejf of Gihon, and below it, 
the valley of the Son of Hinnom. 
Proceeding down the ravine, we 
find a number of sepulchres on the 
right-hand side, that is on the side 
whibh is opposite to the city. They 
ate cut in the rock, £nd are very 
Well executed; and many of them 
have a series of small apartments 
communicating With each other. 
They are formed in the same style, 
hofhfn the cutting at the entrance 
and iV the excavations within for 
receiving the body, as the other 
tombs of the ancient Jews; and are 
probably the sepulchres of the city 
of David which stood on Mount 
?!ibn, directly opposite, and both 
tMy f and the castle of David, and 
the Cistern above mentioned, answer 
Co fire description m the 10th verse 
of the &d chapter of Neliemiab: 
5* After l»ln% repaired Nehemiali, the 
son pf Axbuh, the ruler of the half 
paurt of Bethxur, tin to the place 
Over agaipst the sepulchres of David, 
and to the pool that was made, and 
unto the house of die mighty/' The 
Same ♦ 

Joel iii. £, . 

I will also gather aH nathms, and will bring 
them do wn into the Vfclley ofjeboshaphat. 

l I* npw time tog cross the 
brook Cedi on, and visit the vale of 
Jehoshaphat, as it is generally call* 

. wlltbli, % the TlRb Chapter 
Is described flm 
^ yft>f the Son of Hitmom, or the 
r ^^^ Topbet, 


rally speaking, a rocky dat witf a 
few patches of earth here ami there ; 
h extends from the smaH village of 
Siloa, northwards between the brook 
Cedron -and the mount or hill of 
Olives, aud lies on thf east of»$S- 
rusalem; it is called the valley of Ce- 
dron by Josephus, as above quoted. 
It was the burial-place of the an- 
cient, as it is that of the modern, 
Jews in Jerusalem. It is about half 
a mile broad from Cedion to toe 
Mount of Qlives, and nearly of the 
same length from Siloa to the gar- 
dens of Gethscmane. The road to 
the Mount ofOiivcs, Bethany, Jeri- 
cho, the Dead Sea, and the river 
Jordan, passes through it. It is 
tilled with tombs every whqpe dug iu 
the rocks ; some of them are large, 
indicating the superior condition of 
their ancient possessors, but the 
greater part are small and of the 
ordinary si/e. Many of the stones 
are covered with Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, of the date or import of which 
I am entirely ignorant, as I am of 
the language in which they ar$ 
written. But to the learned in Rab- 
binical lore, this ancient gra^ yard 
is a subject worthy of investigation ; 
his toil might be rewarded by the 
discovery of many venerable names, 
and his heart would be improved by 
his meditatfcns in thc iiiausiohs of 
th£ dead*? The Same . 

St, JolA xfft. l. 

When Jesus had spoken these words, be 

•Went forth with bis disciples over the 

brook Cedron, where was k garden. ' , 

The gardens of Getfagemswe are 
mow of a very miserable description, 
hedged round with aViry stone fence, 
and provided with a few olive trees, 
without either potherbs or vegeta- 
bles of aay land, 4 bpawit lias 
teen bwl&m the. pkoe* but is now 

wkw N ttf - 1 v 

And lie came out, aad wont, as be mm 
' - tome:%4t^'<S!ives.;,, > 

v, w# ■ 

wCNtoes, wfcfch 
'W% mm #4 ' 1 

hilt, covered irRh iM €rops 
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ortgrain, *with a sprinkling of olive 
trws in different places* 

About half way tip the hill is a 
rtiined monastery, built ou the place 
where our Saviour wept over Jeru- 
salem. From this point the specta- 
tor 'enjoys, perhaps, the best view 
of the Holy City, and the three hills 
on whidfit stood are distinctly seem 
The Har&m Sehereef, and mosque 
of the Sakhara, appear to particular 
advantage, and it would be difficult 
to conceive*aoy thing in the form of 
a building more light and beautiful* 
On reaching the summit of the hill, 
the eye commands a delightful view 
t of the surrounding country ; exten- 
sive, however, only towards the 
east, on which side it embraces part 
of the Efcad Sea and the river Jor- 
dan. There is a small village on 
the top of the mountain, and tole- 
rable good crops of barley growing 
all round it. It is not relatively 
htfgh, and the summit is not above 
two miles distant from Jerusalem, 
and Would more properly be called 
a hill than a mountain*' Thin was 
the frequent resort of our Saviour 
and his disciples, and every spot 
around is teeming with interest and 
sfceites that speak to the heart. The 
* Same. 

Eccteftiaste* if. 6. 

I mswfo me pools of water, to water there* 
with; the wood that bringetkgMfOi trees. 

Having kft the couveniPfe passed 
out at the sotitlf gtfte of' Bethlehem, 


where half the population of the vil- 
lage were assembled, at & contigu- 
ous fountain, to witness the march 
of our cavalcade* We moved on in 
a southerly direction, over a very 
rugged and dtsagret$able • rotul, the 
rock being completely uncovered in 
many places, and after an hour^ 
travelling, arrived at Solomon's 
pools. They are three in number, 
and are in the shape of a long square, 
covered with a thick coat of plaster 
in the inside, and sup|¥>rted by 
abutments* The workmanship 
throughout, like every thing Jewish, 
is more remarkable for strength than 
beauty* They are situated in the 
south end of a small valley, and, 
from the slope of the ground, the 
one falls considerably below the 
level c*f the other. That on the west 
is nearest the source of the spring, 
and is the smallest, being about 
480 feet long ; the second is about 
000 feet ; and the third about 600 
feet long ; the breadth ©£ them ail* 
is nearly the same,, about 270 feet. 
The fountains communicate freely 
with each other, and are capable of 
containing a great deal of wafce*^ 
which they discharge into a small 
aqueduct that conveys it to Jerusa- 
lem. Both fountains and aqueduct 
are said to have been made by So-* 
lemon the son of David, and the' 
antiquity of their appearance hears 
testimony to the truth of the state- 
ment* The Same * 


Ecclesiastical history. 

the Firtt. reign of Henry III. that ewn the 
Pope’s Legate, Otbobon, published 
TUPS chsrairter and government of a new set of Canons; in the year 

1368, directed against! life intofera- 
contrast wSt» tfiw' dTliS* Father,', foie abases whicli bad beeirrhtro- 
a«d the. eeciHatftieal adinioistra- duced fey, the court of&ftinfc .* Ac- 
tion Ml hit iii# share of the in* propriattons by, wiiieir Monk* grew 
creased vigourandWrietriesswhich rich, , end para# Priests starved, 
aNMiistlbfe «$Nfe jUtirteenth prohibiffipis' Epnfeil, 

ceglhT«^'^ 0 'bad; ia|Et^' ; flad',^ihig8, power was infringed, and thecefiefe" 
become towards the end of the long of the Pope’s officers replenished, 



communions ofpeuaiice far money, 
Pjh$plj$e$, Non-residence, Com- 
mfcndanjs, and other scandals were 
condemued. And it was by acting 
ttjjpn these regulations ratlier than 
by adopting m?w ones, that Ardb- 
bishop Pecham, produced some 
KUlje- improvement in the ChunsB: 

.Both this primate and his imme- 
diate predecessor Archbishop Kil- 
warby, were nominees of the court 
of Rome. Upon the death of Bo- 
niface in *IC70 the mpnks Cl of Can- 
terbury elected their Prior William 
ChiUenden who renounced the elec- 
tion before Pope Gregory X. Gre- 
gory appointed Kilwarby to the 
vacant see, and the appointment 
encountered no opposition. In 1278 
the new Primate was made Cardinal 
of Oporto; and resigned the See of 
Canterbury, The Pope again un- 
dertook the office of finding a suc- 
cessor, and nominated Pecham, a 
Franciscan Friar, who on the whole 
d|d great credit to bis, patron’s 
choice. That Edward, so fear- 
less and so absolute, so indifferent 
to Romish censures, and so deter- 


Canterbuiy Register, neither ac- 
quaints us with the name of rile 
Bishop Or the isstie bf the suit. 
But tne fact eveh in its mutilated 
condition is not urrhiiportant^ sinew 
it shew* that atttempts were mdi» 
fo re-establish* domestic discipline, 
and it acquaints us with the obsta- 
cles opposed to their auceesi, It ia 
one among many instances of the 
opihion entertained in that age 
respecting tlte effect of an appeal 
to Rome ; of the speedy termination 
of the process, and the incorrupt 
tible integrity of the Judges. 

Archbishop_ Pecham'e Visitation 
was conducted upon the same 
principles. The Bishops elect of 
Winchester and Lichlield, were 
Pluralists, and he refused <to con- 
firm their election ; his Proctors at 
the court of Rome were instructed 
to represent that this was the first 
instance in which the canon concern- 
ing pluralities had b$en put in force 
against an English Bishop, and that 
if it should now be relaxed frotfa 
corruption or tenderness, the clergy 
would fall into a state of utter eoa- 


iftmcd on curtailing Ecclesiastical 
power, should have accepted a 
Primate from the hands of the Pope, 
ijMmly less surprising than that the 
Pope should have omitted to nomi- 
nate a third Archbishop of Canter- 
bury , and ever after claim the right 
as indissolubly attached to the Apos- 
tolic See. 

In the very first year of his pri- 
macy Pecham wrote to Rome, and 
implored its assistance in his en- 
deavours to check and punish the 
immorality of a certain Prelate ac- 
cused of murder, simony, usury ancl 
other'criines, and ple%rly convicted 
of gross irregularities. ,|pe"A rpfe- 
WW® db|ect w#s io preveal an 
1 p Rome, where the offepdqj 

p 

1 ,to totsy^f, mo» 


if i r t* 

( jthe punis 
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this extract 




fusion, and the Archbishop youid 
no longer consider himself bound 
to remain in the country. This 
spirited remonstrance proved suc- 
cessful. Having commenced his 
reform in an exalted quarter, "'he 
investigahjtthe circumstancesof the 
inferior offlgy with equal strictness. 
The non-resident <Sf several Pre- 
lates was noticed, and they were 
threatened with deprivation if the 
irregularity continued. A Priest 
in the Diocese of Chichester was 
enjoined a three 1 years peuance, 
and his living sequestered during 
the same, period, for his vicious 
life and conversation. Men of 
nuak wjho infested thft. Monasteries 

general lift on.: of their turn- 
b*f, §k Oabum Gyfford was adt 
rCtJjea4«tl|' from ' the tutence till he 
had proutised pev^r toeoter a nan- , 
uery M 



costive Sundays,^ in the parish 
Church of Wiiteii ; and iti the mar- 
ket place and pariah Church of 
Shaftsbuisy r to fast for six months 
no^to wear his sword, or appear in 
the Mres* of* a gentle man, and to 
make a three years pilgrimage to 
the Holy 1-aod. 

From this sentence some idea 
may be formed of the discipline 
ma^taiued by Archbishop Pechatn. 
His Constitutions give an equally 
favourable specimen of cdher parts 
of his episcopal administration. He 
was, as might be expegted, a great 
supporter of the Franciscans; he 
addressed an official letter to the 
I>eau of St Paul's, in which he 
styles himself. Conservator of the 
privileges of the Minorites, and 
complains that whereas heretofore 
the field of the Church of England 
was sowu with good seed, wicked 
people had recently introduced a 
belief that the Fryars corrupted 
thwsc who came to confession, and 
had no authority to bind or loose, 
without the assent of the parish 
priest. This liotion he pronounces 
inconsistent with the privileges 
granted to $he Minorites, and en- 
joins proclamation to be made to 
that effect. The Fryars, he ob- 
serves, are generally employed by the 
Rishdps to interfere in those import- 
ant cases which the canoira have re- 
served for episcopal jurisdiction, 
and which are beyoud the ability of 
mere parish priests; and if the 
injury complained of is persevered 
in or repealed, it will be visited with 
serious punishment. Confiding upon 
the support of such a powerful ally, 
the Minorites did mt long content 
themselves with a full enjoyment of 
their privileges ; in the third year of 
Ids successor they weft severely 
censured in the name of the Primate 
and his provmctal synod fotf pre- 
suming to Mpt mid pardon o& 
feme* witch were . expressly rt- 
server ifor the eo^BWeraridn of the 
ftm end iM Prelates, 

■ mrne im at Ons rime as apt 

Remembrancer, Np. 60. 


pe&raiice of approaching discord 
between the* Archbishop and the* 
King, upon the fruitfiil^siihjhct sf ! 
money. A tenth had been collected* 
from the Clergy for | the purpose 
of recovering the Holy Lancl> but 
Edward got possession of the prow 
ceecm and directed them td other 
purposes. Pecham was required 
to remonstrate with his majesty' 
upon the subject, and to demand 
restitution within a moi\th, under 
the penalty of excommunication. 
Edward assumed that complying 
aspect winch he well knew how to 
wear, and submitted without a mur- 
mur : but he compelled the clergy 
to repay him with interest# His 
wars with Scotland, France, and 
Wales,* were a continual drain oo 
the Exchequer; and the stack- 
yards, and treasuries of catbe-t 
drals and monasteries were emptied 
with very little ceremony to N make 
good the leanness of the royal 
purse. On this subject, and on 
every other, Edward, during the 
greater part of his reign, was abso- 
lute ; and when his numerous fo- 
reign enemies cbmpelted him to 
cultivate popularity, to re-publtsh 
the great charters, and admit that 
the right of raising taxes belonged 
to the Parliament, even then the 
Clergy were made to feel that they 
had a domestic as well as a foreign 
master. 

The two great ecclesiastical act* 
of the reign, were the laws which 
restricted grants in mortmain, ind 
limited the jurisdiction of the Ec- 
clesiastical courts. Both measures 
bear marks of the bold, sagacious 
spirit, which Is visible throughout 
Edward’s fivil add military life. 

His father had enacted that gifts 
of lands to religidns houses should 
be wrfd ; but this rute Waa easily 
evaded: lands were .Mbt! givto to 
die mmm stories* be* sold 
mtnal price, d* leased fermt incon- 
siderable rent; and theca tates which 
were hew wader them were pn^ 
cba$*d by those wbe wisbed to be/ 
4 Y 
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emit 

meet these eVa* 
efrOnS tte7i#EdwardE c. 2. ordains 
that lands shak by no colour be 
aliened into iqprtmasfi upon pain of 
forfeiting them to the lord of fee, 
to the lord paramount, and t%*he 
king, This statute was met % a 
devfc* which has been engrafted 
hdon the law of real property. 
Monasteries laid claim to lands with 
which it jvas designed to endow 
them; the owner did not ‘appear to 
defend his title, and the lands were 
adjudged to the claimant. This 
wan -the origin of common reco- 
veries, and it produced the 13th. 
Edward I. c. 32. by which these 
suspicious proceedings were sub* 
twitted to a jury, and if it did not 
appear that the demandant had a 
right, the lands became forfeited as 
before. These laws, however, were 
Softened down by a permission to 
Sae out a writ from Chancery to 
inquire into the value of lands in- 
tended to be given in mortmain, 
and to determine for what fine per- 
mission to effect the same might be 
obtained. And when it is remem. 
bered that even these precise and 
repeated enactments were evaded 
by Uses and Trusts which conveyed 
the profits to the monasteries, but 
reserved the Fee in other hands, 
there is no ground to imagine that 
the independence of the Church 
was endangered, although the in- 
grease of its revenue was checked. 

The separation of the Civil and 
Ecclesiastinat Courts has had a 
greater effect upon the constitution 
of the country even than the enor- 
mous wealth with which the Church 
was once endowed, or the equally 
enormous spoliation which it sub- 
sequently suffered* . < * ^ 

4$*Hbe time of out Bnxm maces* 
tews there west ao'dis^nctioa be. 
mfffr the lay and eccies tastioal 


€ivH. * *Mr ^(k0mr d gaoled 
this happy utrltfn, foirbW the trial of 
spiritual causes in the King's Courts, 
ordered the suitors to appear before 
the bishop only, and the bishoj^to 
regulate his decisions by the canon 
laws. The haughty churchmen of 
that age prided themselves upon a 
separation which added to their 
immediate consequence, and left it 
to fiiture times to discover and de- 
plore their folly. As long as the 
Hierarchy* was powerful, the nobi- 
lity ignorant, and the monarch 
timid, the Qourt Christian became 
a tribunal at which the offences of 
the Clergy obtained a favourable 
consideration, and their opponents 
were dealt with according to law. 
King Edward made the first ef- 
fectual attempt at defining the* limit 
between the two jurisdictions: and 
it is to the accuracy with which the 
boundary was drawn, not less th^n 
to the different codes which they 
adopted for their guides, that 
trace the continuation of that un- 
natural divorce which leaves Engs 
land without any effective judicial 
check upon profligacy and vice. 

By the Statute of Circumspect e 
agatis , Edward the First provided 
that the Court Christian might hold 
pleas of matters merely spiritual, 
such as penance for deadly sin^ for- 
nication, %nd adultery, and might 
ipflict corporal penance, and fines. 
Its jurisdiction is also allowed in 
matters relating to repairs of 
churches, to the demand of accus- 
tomed oblations, tithes, and mortu- 
aries, and to tithes demanded by 
one parson of'anonher, provided 
they do not amount to the value of 
the fourth part of the benefice. 
Suits between a Patron and locum* 
bent are also cognizable m these 
courts as Well as suits for defama- 
tion, false-swearing, and laying vie* 
lent hands on a 
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wHether originally submitted to m 
Ecclesiastical tribunal or inciden- 


tally brought before it, the Crowd 
*W > PTflliWt , proceedings. The 
r^ictjan %IW imposed, was very 
gVw; U; gayq the King a power of 
iaterferiog whenever it suited his 
purpose > it left the Courts in exist* 
ence and activity bat not iu safety. 
From the canons of Archbishop 
Winchelsey, Pecham’s successor, 
we*leem tl^it the Court of Arches 
was, at that period 9i funyshed with 
the . greater part of its present ap- 
paratus. Of course it must have 
been superior, when impartially go- 
verned, to that feudal tyranny which 
passed under the denomination of 
the lawg, of the realty 1 * l^ut the 
Arches, and ail inferior spiritual 
Court*, held their life at the pleasure 
of the Grown* The King had brought 
them completely withiu his grasp ; 
and though he used his power leni- 
ently, and affected a readiness to 
moderate it, that grasp was not re- 
laxed for a moment. Had it been 
the fashion or policy of his age to 
leftist the Court of Rome, Edward 
would*have done it more effectually 
than his for|fathers. 

There is not much to be said *0 

f /vour of the morals of this reign* 
he cruelty which marked the Welsh 


m 

and Scottish wars, appears by every 
account to have been the . cruelty 
of the people rather than the Sove- 
reign, Corruption, must have been 
almost universal iu^i. nation from 
which the able and vigorous Edward 
cjpuld select no impartial judges 
ho honest treasurers* He laboured 
to improve the ail ministration of 
justice, but many of his magistrates 
came to the gallows* 

Scholastic Divinity formed tire 
principal Occupation of ttWlearned, 
and Pec ham was called upon to 
cohdenm many unintelligible here- 
sies, derived from Thomas Aquinas, 
and applicable, as far as we can 
perceive their dfift, to the popish 
doctrine of the mass. Tran subs tan* 
tiatiomobtained a full^stabUshment 
among the learned, and made a gra- 
dual progress through the less in- 
structed classes* The number of 
students in the Universities in- 
creased rapidly, and the disputar 
tions in which they engaged, became 
famous through Europe* It is 
no trifling task to understand the 
nature of their studies, but without 
some slight notion of them the his- 
tory of the Church is so imperfect, 
that the reader will probably be 
troubled with some remarks upon 
the subject* 


LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


The Lift and Death of the most 
* Rev. and teamed Father Dr. 
James Ushei% late Archbishop if 
Armagh, and Primate of aU /re. 
land*. 

Archbiwiof. Usher was horn in the city 
of in Ireland, in St, Nicholas’* pa- 

* The groundwork of this life is the, 
memoir inserted in the sermon preached 
at the thneral of Archbi*hopU»her, by Dr, 
Bernard* *65& 8v0. ft i» enfargori and 
eimiisaon^ ^HHiMrated from the Life of 
thiAsdbtbi^op, by Dr. Fanyl6ee, feM 


fish, Jan. 4, 1580, an eminent new year's 
gift to fhe benefit of the whole Church of 
God, and the honour of that his native 
country. , 4 .„ 

Hia lather, Wr* Arnald Usher, w at 
brought up» in the study of the law, one 
of the clerks of the chancery, ii pei^dQ 
of excellent parte Rad 
the aheient temily of the Usheh, ifms 
Nevils; whose ancestor; ^ King 
John, coming ever with huh late IrateL 
and settling there, «h anged the name efbw 

fmity ifito that of tpa office, a* Pm usual 

in that age. 1 ;; 4 . \ ? ' 

Hb mother, 'Wh. Margaret Stanihurst,. 
I kimMmd fceflmmh 
4 Y 2 


Mrtfcarif dUa» 
was Ja mes mm Jto 

B*to) chosen tlnpq Jlmes speaker *f *k® 
imm OJ t commons* to Ireland j life firatin 
Queen Mary's daj^a, the other two in 
Queen E)iaat>eth> ; in Hie letter of which 
M unde Hie Amt motion Aw re-fouuding 
of a college «nd a university in Duf- 
Wi k was 'recorder of that city, one of 
the masters of the chancery, «nd a nan of 
great wisdom tod integrity, fiia ancle 
we* Richard Staoihurst $ his books, on 
divers subjects, shew him to be a very 
learned maty famous in France and other 
nation*; between whom and tfl» reverend 
person many learned letters passed. 

His uncle, hgr his father’s aide# bra# 
Henry U«ber,a»e of li|8 predecessors# arch- 
bishop of Armagh, educated at Cambridge, 
a Wise and learned man ; he, while he was 
Archdeacon of Publin/was first sent over 
ftxtb England, to petition Queen Elizabeth 
dud tliie council,* for the preserving’ the aw* 
tbedral of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, from be- 
ing dissolved, (so designed by Sir John 
Permit, then lord deputy of Ireland, begged 
fur his own private purse,) and he pre- 
vailed Vi*; some good fruit of which his 
nephew, this reverend person, and the 
Chttrdb by him, reaped In after times, be* 
tog the chancellor of it ; and so for many 
years receiving his subsistence firom.it. The 
second time he was sent over by the coon* 
cU them to Queen Elizabeth, for the r«r 
founding of a college and university in 
Dublin, which he obtained also; so that 
Hie college (of which this person was the 
sacred first-fruits ) bad its being by his 
grandfather’s motion, and his cock’s effect- 
ing. He had a brother, Ambrose Usher, who 
died in his younger years, a man of great 

C also, excelling much in -the Oriental 
ages. He translated the Old Testa- 
ment out of the Hebrew into English, from 
Genesis to thebodk of Job, and Hris^troo- 
elation is still preserved under his own hand; 
Bqt de^d from proceeding nponjthe new 
translation cpmin&fortk in time, 

|>q of his auntt, who by rcasop $f their 
Blindness from their cradles, never saw let- 
ters, taught him first to ircad. $heir rea- 
diness in the Scriptures wss^mrveUotw* 
W|f ahte m^nly to tove rpp^ited aay 


ih«king400d that usual 

this 

wa»se»t tojJia«ro»s- 

,*Pfer 

0c0^Mmt office at coutft wm^his 
Sir Jam tv Hantitiw 
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(a&ewanfal jordViaeowi* Vimdeb^bm) 
mho wasesher of these boo*, 
out of Scotland, by King James, open ano- 
ther design, only disguised in that employ- 
ment ; they came very opportunely for ms 
founding in learning, as there was that a 
barrenness of nhk men fcr that en&£ and 
he often acknowledged tirtitis the provi- 
dence of God* „ i 

. From his earliest yearn he Bed a very 
Strong sense of religion, and at the age of 
ten years was mhch impressed with a ser- 
mon, preached upon Hum. xii. 1. 1+ be- 
seech you, brethren, by the n&rcies of God. 
His reading then of some notes, taken 
in writing fiom Master Pcsrkins (before 
his works were printed,) concerning the 
sanctifying of She lord’s day, took so 
with 1dm, that lie was over after care- 
ful to keep it. He then read in Latin 
St, Augustine’s Meditations, with which 
he was much affected. At twelve years 
•Id he one so token with the study of chro- 
nology and antiquity, that reading Of 
Sleiden on the four Empires, and other 
authors, ho drew out an exact senes of 
times when each eminent person lived; In 
tiie space of five years he was perfectly In- 
structed in grammar, rhetoric, and poetry'; 
with which fast he found himself so<dc- 
ligittod, that he took himself off front it, 
leas t it elm aid have taken him cdffrom more 
serious studies* At thirteen yearn of ago 
lie was admitted into the college of Dub- 
lin, being the first scholar on the founda- 
tion : and I have heard it was so ordered 
upon design, by the governors of it, from 
observation of his pregnancy and forward- 
ness : that it might be a future honour to 
the college to have his name upon record 
io the frontispiece of their admission book, 
oad «o accordiugjy the graduates, fellows, 
proctors, and all other degrees, date their 
succession from bins. 

- And now Sir James Hamilton, hitherto 
usher of the school, was chosen fellow of 
tile cpltege, and so heoame Iks tutor ! whom 
I have often beard admiring his quickness 
and proficiency, that beaoon equalled his 
Ids teachers. ' ■ * 

The arts he made himself master of; 
indeed most of them he modelled into a 
method; and in special made then an art 
of mmic. Be kadstoOtelfc M lie came 
to the college, where tic was taught that 
»d the Hebrew; in both which ire is 
known to tym amefed. 

The edu<*tiou which tW oattege then 
gave was very eminent. At the foat fwm- 

dgikto there were but four MUmtw& 

totNmttotoi^amwdto otoywiaotfy 


j^ti % fit 


iatciseveial classes AristotVs text vm 
r«ad in Greek by each tutor to his pupds : 
thMuieetare** day every fellow reed ; at 
each of which there, was a disputation upon 
what had been thee ready or the lecture 
beware, and, among other ways, they were 
somothiiesnrcj'tredto dispute moreSocra- 
tiee. , On Saturday, in the afternoon, each 
tutor read on Latin a lecture in divinity to 
his pupils, and dictated it so deliberately, 
that tliey ea&ily took it in writing; which 
waft the case with the other lecture*. 

4t fourteen years okl he was called to 
the receiving* of the communion. The 
afternoon before, h» usual custom was to 
sequester hitu#el( into some privacy, and 
to spend it in some strict examination and 
penitential humiliation. At fifteen years 
old he had made such a proficiency in 
chronology, that in Latin lie drew up 
an exact chronicle of the Bible, as far 
as the book of Kings, not much differing 
from that of his late Annals, except- 
tog tjjie enlargements in some exqui- 
site observations, and the Synoaontsms of 
heathen story* About that time be had a 
strong temptation toil upon him, that God 
4ftd not love him, because he had no out- 
ward afflictions, or troubles of consei- 
eu^y, occasioned by some inconsiderate 
expression lie had read in seine writers, 
and was tong under some trouble about if. 
Before ho was .bachelor of arts he had 
read Stapleton’s Fortress of the Faith, and 
folding the confidence of this writer in as- 
serting antiquity for tlw^ tenets of popery, 
and blotting our Church with novelty in 
what we dissented from them, he was pat 
to a plunge wit Inn himself, not knowing 
but that his quotations might be true; 
this, be then took for a truth, that the most 
ancient must needs be the best, as the 
nearer flic fountain life purer the stream ; 
and that errors were received in Sue- 
needing ages, according to that known 
speech of Tertulliaa, Vet'um quodcunque 
prtmum; lukilUrumquvdcunque potter***. 
His suspicion was, that Stapleton might 
misquote the fathers, or wrest them to his 
own sense ; hence he then lookup a firm 
resolution that, in due time, if uod gave 
him life aud health, he would himself read 
the fathers all over, and trust his own eyes 
in thq search of -them. Aud so, as 1 take 
it, he began that work alter Wards at 
twenty yearn of age, and finished it at 
thirty-eight : strictly ^observing his pro- 
portion each day, what occasions soever 
diverted W#5 file frait of rihtcb labour, 
t^prorld hatb already tasted, and under- 
stood his aansf of that pretenoe of Stan 
pteto* for matter of antiquity ; of this a 


laifo aceottnt Wras intended %b!ih in 
Ids ttopublMied Biblioffie^ Tlieqtf^cd* ' 

While be was bachelor of arts, lie had 
read here and there divers books of the 
lathers, and most writers writing oftfce 
body of divinity, not dbly positively Bit 
polemically, in confuting bf 
tye Chnreh of Home, and had rb&d vha% 
of their authors also ; by which he had to * 
well acquainted himself with the state Of 
each controversy, tltat he was able to' dis- 
pute with any of the popish priests; as life 
did often with the prime of them. k 

The Ea^ of Essex, anno* 1 £98, being 
newly come over lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
aud chancellor of the ottiversity of Dub- 
lin ,* there was a solemn act for his enter- 
tainment; Usher being then bachelor of 
arts, answered the plulosopbyact with great 
approbation* 

Out now his father's intention to send him 
over to Eogfois, to the inns of court, top* 
the study fif the conimoif law, much .dis- 
turbed him, yet, in obedience to his fg* 
tlier’s pleasure, he assented to it. But it sp 
fell out that not long after his father died, 
(Aug. 12, 1598) ; and being then at liberty 
to make choice of his studies, he devote# 
himself to the study of divinity* and was 
chosen fellow of the college; before which 
he was incapable of taking the oath then 
given at admission, viz. That the present 
intent of their studies should be for the 
profession of divinity, unless God should 
afterwards otherwise dispose their minds* 
Here was given another occasion of 
disturbance; his father left him a very 
good estate in land, but finding he must 
have involved himself in many suits in law 
before it could have been settled, to the 
withdrawing him from his studies, he gave 
it up to the benefit of his brothers and sis- 
ters, and suffered his uncle to take letters 
of administration for that end ; being Ut 
those years resolved to devote himself 
wholly to the service of God, and OOt 
doubting but he would provide for 
him ; only, that it might not be judged 
to be weakly and rashly done, he drew up 
a note under his hand, of the state of all 
things that concerned it, and directions 
what to do to it. 

When he was nineteen years old be dit* 
puted with Henry Fite Symond*, tho le- 
shit, in the castle of Dublin, 
sionof that dispute was tiffs ; the demit, 
by way of challenge, used these .imn& 
“That be being ff prisoner was like a 
bear tied to a stake, and wanted some to 
... 

* Tins appears W be still in MS. Ed. ' 
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bait him/' upon which this eminent per* 
•son, though so young; was thoughts to en- 
counter him, though the Jesuit, at meet- 
ing, despised hii youth. Ushef offered to 
dfrfmte #i th hint through tiie controversies 
of B«l%mt»e, for which once a week a 
meeting was agreed on; and ft fell hut, the 
first subject proposed was de Antichrist # ; 
twice or throe they had solemn disputa- 
tions, though the Jesuit acknowledge tli 
but one. Usher was ready to have pro- 
ceeded*, but die Jesuit was weary of it 5 

* The •following letter has been pre- 
served, written on the occasion. 

44 1 was not purposed, Mr. Fits it Sy- 
monds, to write unto yon, before you had 
first written to me, concerning some chief 
points of your religion, (as at our last 
meeting you promised,) but seeing you 
have deferred the same, fo- reasons best 
known to yourself, 1 thottpt it ijpt amiss 
to enquire further of your mind, concern- 
ing the continuation of the conference be- 
gan betwixt us j and to this 1 am the ra- 
ther moved, because I am credibly in- 
formed of certain reports, which lVou Id 
hardly be persuaded should proceed from 
him, who in my presence pretended so 
great love and affection unto me. If I am 
a boy, (as it hath pleased you very con- 
temptuously to name me,) I give thanks 
to the Lord, that my carriage toward you 
bath been such, as could minister unto you 
up just occasion to despise my youth ; 
your spear, belike, is in your own conceit 
a weaver’s beam, and .your abilities such, 
that you desire to encounter with the 
stoutest champion in the host of Israel, 
and therefore, like the Philistine, you con- 
temn me as being a boy ; yet this I would 
fain have you know, that I neither came 
then, nor now do come unto yon, in any 
confidence of any learning that is lu me, 
(in which respect, notwithstanding, I thank 
God I am what I am,) hut I come in the 
narneof the Lord of Hosts, whose com- 
panies you have reproached, being cer- 
tainly persuaded, foot out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings be was able to shew 
forth bis own praises ; for the : further ma- 
nifestation whereof, I do aglta earnestly 
request you, that (setting aside all vatu 

^wrdin exai^^foe maf^finum^t 
fo l^ttulrovetay between oar otherwise I 
haiNryf u wiH not be displeased, If, as for 
your part you have begun, so 1 afro for 
lit may be bold#for the dewing 
rmd the froth which «I profess, 
rfjt known yrhat bath already 



yet gives him a tdewiWe comiuendsfcou, 
and much admires the forwardxtesa of him 
at stach young years. * There casaeMpce 
to me,” says he, “a youth of &ut 
eighteen years qfage, one of a too soon 
ripe wit, scarce a* yon would thjpk ; 
gone through his course ©$ philosophy* or 
got out of hiscbiidliood, yet ready to dis- 
pute on the most abstruse points of divi- 
nity/* Anti afterwards the same Jesuit, 
living to understand inure of him saith, he 
was Acatholicuvmi d odimmus ; an ms- 
usual and tender expression, as if hcv was 
loth to call him a heretic. * 

About twenty years of age, anno 1600, 
he commenced master of a#t%and answered 
the philosophy act : it then fed! (out of the 
ordinary coursi) to be on an Ash Wednesr 
day, tl^e same day on which the Earl of Es- 
sex, lord lieutenant of Ireland, was behead* 
ed. He was that year chosen catechist of 
the college, when he went through a great 
part of the body gf divinity in Uie chapel, 
by way of common place. # 

And wsw, by reason of the scarcity of 
preachers, three young men of the col- 
lege were 'selected to preach in Christ 
Church, before the Btate. The one was 
Mr, Richardson, afterwards doctor of divi- 
nity, and Bishop of Ardagh, in Ireland, 
who died lately In London, and was of 
the same year with this lord primate ; a 
person of great ability and iudustiy f&r 
opening the sense of Script we.vHewas 
appoinied for the exposition of thq pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, and his day was upon the 
Friday ; the second was one Mr. Welsh, 
afterwards doctor of divinity ; he was ap- 
pointed to handle the body of divinity an 
Sundays, in the forenoon. And the third* 
was this most learned primate, and his part 
was to handle the controversies for the re- 
futation of the Papists, bn the Lord’s days, 
in the afternoon ; which he did so perspi- 
cuously, ever concluding with matter of 
exhortation, that it was much for the con* 
formation and edification of the Protest- 
ants > which the elder sort of persons liv- 

passed concerning this matter. Thus in- 
treatifig you, in a few fines, to make known 
ueto me your purpose tfi fids b&xalf, f end? 
praying the Lord tbit bpth fids, and all 
other enterprises that we take in band, 
may bo so ordered, as may most make for 
the advancement of his hum gloVy , and the 
kingdom of hi* son, feses Christ. ’ 

/ . *■ ? 

1 * k - ■ ■■■ ■ ■• ' 1 jsn^i'tosfriit^ : 

’ No answer to this tett#J 
ther conferencecan I find,— l^urr. / ^ 


\ 

tag fa my time,! hate heard often ac- 
knowledging. 

After a tittle space, which he took to 
he but in the nature of a probationer, he 
refused to continue it, because he bad not 
yefctfticefved ordination ; and that he also . 
madera scrupled receiving yet, by his de- 
fect of yea rt ; the constitutions of Eng- 
land requiring twenty-four, and lie not yet 
being twenty-one. Yielding, however, at 
1 eng tii from the peculiar urgencies of the 
times, to the earnest persuasions of Several 
grave and learned men, and his age being 
dispensed will? according to some former 
precedents, he was, on the Sunday before 
Christmas Day, Sumo 1601, ordained, by 
his Bncit, Henry Usher, ^Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Primate of Ireland. 

-The first text he preached on publicly 
before the state, dfter his ordination, was 
Rev. tii. 1 . Thou hast a name that thou 
litoesty andtotvt dead. It fell out to be the 
same day with the battle of Kinsale, the 
Friday tbeforc Christmas Day; a d*y spe- 
cially set apart for prayer for a food suc- 
cess upon that engagement. 

The design was then known, that if the 
Spaniards had got the better, most of the 
Protestauts had been slain by the Irish 
Papists, both in Dublin and elsewhere, 
but especially the ministers, without any 
distinct! on ; hence rose a temptation in 
hum (as he termed it) to have deferred his 
ordtnati&n till the event of that battle were 
known, wltereby he should not have been 
in such imminent danger; but lie re- 
pelled that’ motion, and resolved the ra- 
ther upon it, conceiving he should, in that 
office of the ministry, and for that cause, 
die tin? next door to martyrdom. 

After the overthrow of the Spaniards at 
Kinsale, the hopes pf tye Irish being at an 
end, they began to subject themselves to 
the Statute, now put iu execution, iu their 
coming to jpmrch ; and for their further 
information in point of religion, the lord- 
lieutenant and council desired the minis- 
ters so to divide themselves, that at each 
Church, on the Lord’s days in the afternoons 
(iu imitation of what had already been 
begun ak Christ Church before the state,) 
there might be a sermon for that end. A 
convenient Church, (St. Catherine s) was 
assigned far foil reverend person. His 
custom was to draw up the sum of what 
he kad delivered into questions and an- 
swers, end' the next Aumtay persons of 
good esteem voluntarily offered themselves 
to repeat the. answers before the whole 
congregation vtjiicb occaskmedfoew to 


be the Snore taken notice of by the Fat 
puts. 

By this his labour, and others of bis 
brethren the ministers, wo t only iu Dublin, 
but in divers other parts ff the kingdom, 
the Papists came to Church so diligently, 
that if they had occasion to absent them- 
sAves, they would send thety excuse td _ 
the churchwarden*. But it so fell out that, 
notwithstanding these good beginnings of 
hope in reducing the whole nation to be of 
one heart and one mind, suddenly the 
statute was again suspended, and the 
power of the lugh commission withdrawn. 

At which the Papists presently withdrew 
themselves again : the ministers were dis- 
couraged, all good men's hearts grieved, 
and popery from that time returned to a 
higher tide than before, and overflowed it# 
former banks in a general deluge over the 
whole nation.^ 

Upoi^this me spirit of this holy and 
eminent person was stirred within him, 
and preaching before the State at Christ 
Chinch, Dublin, upon a special solemnity, 
lie did with as much prudence and fortitude 
as might become those younger years, give 
them his sense of that their toleration of 
idolatry, and made a full and bold applica- 
tion of that passage in the vision of Eze- 
kiel, cap. iv. 6. where the prophet by 
lying on his side, was to bear the iniquity 
of Judah forty days, I have appointed thee 
a day for a year , even a day for a year , 
as the old translation of that Bible he then 
used reads it, which 1 have printed in 
1601, with a note by him in the mar-, 
gin. This, by consent of interpreters, 
signifies the time of forty years to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and that nation for 
their idolatry. He made them this direct 
application in rclatiomto that connivance 
of Popery, viz. From this year will J 
reckon the sin of Israel, that those whom 
you rww embrace shall he your ruin, and 
you shall bekr this iniquity. 

This then uttered by hint in Ilia sermon, 
seemed only to he the present thoughts of 
a young man who was no friend to Popery ; 
but afterwards, when it came to pass at 
the expiration of forty years (that is, from 
1601 to 1641 ,) when the Irish Rebellion 
broke out, ami that they had murdered" 
and slain so many thousands of Protes- 
tants, and harassed the whole nation by 0 
bloody war, then those who lived to see 
that day, began to think be was a tyffing 
prophet*- *■ w-'V, v t 

The better information of the Papists 
was the firstoccasion of drawing the whole 




mfetMftfcofftetMi# of 
Catechism lately printed, btfr t the i«#e 
liaa UeeH: the fosfirufethto hf the Frofi*- 
^pts, It is highly commended by Mr. 
Jfpba Downaro,. who set It oet, and so it 
ii by a sfira»g^4ude views -Ooews, iti his 
book Dc ration* studii Theologici, desir- 
W some Englishman would translate it into 
Latpi. But ft was not intended by Unit for 
the press* though,, affor it had got abroad, 
heario&ef some good fruit which had been 
reapftwPy it, he permitted its publication, 
Noi long after the defeat at Kinsale, the 
officers afol commanders t)f the army gave 
at once 1800/, to buy books for a library 
to the college of Dublin, (then soldiers 
were for the advancement of learning). 
The ordering of the money for that use 
was committed to Dr. Challoner and Mr. 
Usher, who came of purpose into Eng- 
land to buy them. He thamiuet Sir Tho- 
iaos Bedley, who was engaged jn pur- 
chasing: books tor bis library at Oxford, 
between whom there was a commerce in 
helping each o titer with rarities. He often 
took notice, that the two famous libraries 
of Oxford and of Dublin began together. 
As be came, he visited Mr. Christopher 
Goodman, who had been professor of di- 
vinity in Oxford, in Edward the Sixth’s 
days, then lying on his death-bed at Ches- 
ter ; and often afterwards lie would repeat 
some grows and wise speeches which lie 
heard from him. 

After this he constantly came over into 
England once ill three years ; and thus he 
spent the summer, oue month at Oxford, 
another at Cambridge, searching the books, 
but especially the manuscripts of each uni- 
versity, (among which, those of Corpus 
Christi college,, in Cambridge, he most 
esteemed)} the third month in London, 
attending chiefly Sir Thomas Cotton’s li- 
brary, and conversing with learned men, 
with whom in those younger years he 
was in great esteem } and in uftof years 
he was acquainted with the rarities in 
other nations; scarce * choice book in 
any eminent person’s library in France, 
Italy, or Rome* bat be had his way to 
have it, or what he desired, traasRnbed; 
being better acquainted with the Fope s 
Vatican* than some tbatdaiiy visit it The 
JPatsem Fratre* in Paris* two teamed 
nw*», helped him wfthmany transcripts out 
©fXbuaims and others* between whom and 
bforeMmy letters pasted* Now howsoever 
the reading over all the fathers endwise 
w # mighty labour, yet the ftim he 
ef t he common road of* leaguing* 
•in searching of records, and aft the maun* 


scripts he tooid get ttirOughodt €hrhfom* 
dom, with the Severe study of chWmotogy 
and antiquity, were equal witb tlw former, 
if they did not exceed iti Many Volumes he 
read, only aiming at the knowledge of the ase 
of words in severalages, as Gslmnnddllp- 
pocrates ; most of the Records of the Tower 
of London ; scarce a book, be it Of the 
least esteem, in that great Iftftary of his 
own, but be remembered it; gnd, to my 
great wonder, he had hr Teadiues# in bis 
head all lie had read. _ 

The first Church preferment he clad, 
(which was given him by Archbishop 
Loftus, a little before his death, a very 
wise man,) was the chaictfelVorsldp of St. 
Patrick*, Dublin, unto which lu? took no 
other benefice. In which Mr. Cambden 
found him, anno 1607, while he was writ- 
ing his Britannia, and Sbitb this of him, in 
hi# Observations concerning Dublin, 
of which I acknowledge to owPto the <ti- 
liffencc and labour of James Usher , chan- 
cellar of the Church of St. Patricks, wh*> 
in various learning and judgment far ex- 
cecdetk his years/ In this dignity, howso- 
ever the law might have excused him from 
preaching, but only sometimes in his eouififc 
before the <tate, yet he would not omit it 
to the place from whence he receive d^be 
profits } and though he did endow it with 
a vicarage, yet he went thither in perso^, 
viz. to Finglas, a mile tfom Dublin, and 
preached there every Lord’s da# unless 
upon extraordinary occasions he were de- 
tained ; and afterwards, in his elder years, 
took more comfort in the recollection of 
His having been a constant preacher, than 
in all his other labours and writings. 

When lie was twenty-seven yeah old, 
anno 1607, he commenced bachelor of di- 
vinity, and .immedietelp after was chosen 
professor of divinity in the university of 
Dublin. He read twice ft week at first, 
afterwards constantly once ft vfeek, with- 
out intermission, throughout the year* 
going through a great part of BeUarmweN 
Controversies. About thirteen Or fourteen 
years he was professor fberc, and a' great 
ornament to it. i have seen, many yew* 
ago, three volume* of those hts lectures, 
written with his, own hand* and h»d the fa- 
vour to read them ; an honour it would be 
for that university where ffiey were read to 
have them published. ' 

When lie performed bh act* prograda, 
he committed nothing tohispea, but only 
the heads of the sevewd aeb|e*t»* petting 
aft upon the strength of 111* memwy* and 
bam present expressions* jii*»eadliw«* » 
the Latin language equalling any person 



that l Jiave $ie&rd qf in these .latter 
ages, which, after seven teeu years dis- 
continuance of that practice, appeared 
folly in a public .commencement, to all 
wen’s admiration ; when I renumber one 
> P^lPSe »» his speech was, that the hoods., 
and^ther distinctive ornaments, used by 
Several graduates in oiir universities, were 
ky their description the same which were 
in use in Basel’s and NazUnzen’s time, so 
not popish, as sotwe liifVe apprehended. 

]n the year 1009, there was a great dis- 
P»*tp about the Herenagh,Termun, or Cor- 
„ ban lands, miich anciently Hie Chorepis- 
Copi received, the rents of which concern- 
ed the bishops V England as well as Ire- 
land. He wrote a learned treatise on it, 
so approved, that it waaseUt to Archbishop 
Bancroft, and by hipi presented to King 
James; and the rather accepted, it being 
done by one who then had no thoughts of 
reaping any fruit by it, as he himself said 
then in his preface to it, /I Jihi istic nec 
scritvf nee metitur; the substance of it 
was afterwards translated by Sir Henry 
ftpelaian into Latin, and published in his 
Glossarium, as himself there acknowledge 
*Jth, giving him there this character, Liie- 
rttrum insignia PJtarus. Not long after 
t\jp> the provostship of tlie college of 
^Dublin falling void, he was unanimously 
elected by the fellows, being then about 
.thirty years o£ age; but in regard lie 
foresaw, tliat upon the settlement of 
lands Iwdonging to it, ami the establishing 
of other mattcia, there would be such dis- 
tractions, tliat his studies must have been 
disturbed, he refused it. For at that time 
he was deeply eugaged in the fathers, coun- 
cils, Slid Church history, comparing tilings 
with tilings, times with times, gathering 
and laying up in ^for^, materials for the re- 
paiiiugof Die decayed temple of know- 
ledge, $<u endeavouring to separate the 
paremetll from the dross, with which time, 
ignorance, and the arts of ill designing 
wen, had in later ages corrupted and so- 
phisticated it *. 

+ 

* u The collections then made, but never 
- finished, were left by bis will to Dr . Lang- 
baiue, Proves tof Queen's College, who 
had them tram<yibed, fcndlheu set himself 
lo fili up (he breached in the original (the 
quotations, in the margin being much de- 
faced with rats, I about which laborious 
task, that learned and good man studying 
in the public library at Oxford, in a very 
severe season, caught such an extreme 
cold, as quickly, to the great grief of all 
& Hem EM DEAN CEK^rJo. 1 ( 0 . 


Xn tl^c year 16J2 He prooeede^ doctor of 
divinity, created by Pifni ate Hanrfitdiyj ffik 
predecessor ; one of his lectures prti g rartu, 
was of the Seventy Weeks IS the slayihg 
of the Messiah, llanffx. h‘4. The Other 
out of HeV. xx. 4. concuiniiigtfigshMsa o^f 
tlic sabits reigning with Chfht a thousand 
xears ; a tract in tins age vcVyseasunhble, 
blit it is lost. * ' 1,1 , 

lu the year 1613, ’he published that 
book, De j Uccledantin Cftrktianururri siic- 
cessionc et statu , magnified by Casauboh 
and Scultetus, in their Greek and Latih 
verses before it ; Jt was solenuilypresentecl 
by Archbishop Abbot to Kirig •James, as 
the eminent first-fruits of the college 6f 
Dilblin. It is imperfect for about 3db 
years, from Gregory XL to Ldo X. L L 
from 1371, to 1 511, and fiom thence to 
this last century which he intended, (aftefr 
the finishing of this book he Was now abput) 
to have addettyjKThis he wrote to answer that 
great dbjedtion of tlic Papists, when they 
ask us where cur religion was WforeLlithfCr? 
and therefore the design of this book Was 
to prove from authors of unquestionable 
ci edit and antiquity, that Christ has always 
had a visible Church of true Christian!, 
who had not been tainted with the errora 
and corruptions of the Komish Church; 
and that even in the midst of the darkest 
and most ignorant times ; and that thetii 
islands owe not their first Christianity to 
Koine. 

About this time also he altered his con- 
dition, changing a single foi* a married life, 
marrying Phebe, only daughter of Lake 
Challoner, D.D. (of the ancient family of 
the Challoners, in Yorkshire) Who had been 
a great dssistcr and benefactor to the lale 
erected* College at Dublin, having be eh 
appointed overseer of the buildihg, add 


good men, brought him to his end, fell. 
1(157. So that though that excellent per- 
son Dr. Fell, now Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
who has deserved so well of learning, has 
endeavoured to get those Lacuna filled 
up, yet these collections still remain unfit 
to' be published, though the transcript from 
the origlna|, with the marginal quotations 
and additions, are now in the Bodleian 
Library, as a listing monuraeut of tire 
Lord Primate’s learning and indu&try, and 
fiiay be likewise useful to those learned 
persons fbr whom they were deigned, and 
who will take the palm to consult theta. 
But the original of the,auUimVfe*i^- writ- 
ing is, or was lately, in tiie possession of 
die , reverend and learned Dr. Edward 
StilHngfleetj Deaii of iit, Pauls. Pan\ • 
4 Z 
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treasurer hr (he money raised to (hat pur- 
pose : he* was a learned and pious man, 
and had such a friendship for Dr. Usher, 
that he courted hiaalliance, and intended, 
had be dived, to f have givei\ him this his 
only daughter, with a considerable estate 
in land and money: but dying before he 
Wild see itf concluded, he charged hfcr 
upon his death-bed, that if Dr. Usher 
would marry .her, she should think of no 
other person for a bnsband, which com- 
mand "of h$r dying father she punctually 
obeyed, and was married to him soon 
.after, and was his wife for tabout forty 
years; and was always treated by him 
with great kinduess and conjugal affection 
until her death, which preceded his about 
one year and a half. He had by her one 
only child, the Lady Tyrrel, yet living. 
Thus he lived for several years in great re- 
putation, pursuing his studies, and follow- , 
ing his calling ; and whilst he sat home, 
endeavouring the advancement of virtue 
and learning, his fame flew abroad almost 
all over Europe ; and divers learned men, 
not only in England, but foreign countries, 
made their applications to him by letters, 
as well to express the honour and respect 
they had for him, as also for satisfaction in 
several doubtful points, either in human 
learning or divinity. 

In the year 1615 there was a parliament 
in Dublin, and so a convocation of the 
Clergy: when the articles of Ireland 
were composed and published ; and lie 
being a member of the synod was ap- 
pointed to draw them up *. 

And now he wanted not enemies in 
scandalizing him to King James, tinder the 
title of Puritan, so odious with him in 
those days, on purpose to prevent any 
further promotion of him f ; but i( so fell 

* We simply mention the passing of 
these articles as an historical fact. The 
controversy to which they gave birth has 
happily been long since laid at rest to- 
gether with the articles themselves. The 
united Church of England and Ireland 
has now but one common standard of 
doctrine.— Ed. *' 

f The Lo|;d Deputy and Council were 

M iisible of file effect that this charge 
have, that for his vindication they 
. iy him this recommendatory letter to 
Jl^esty’s Privy Council, ’ ^ 

' V ** May it please ybttr Lordships, 4 

merit of this hearer, 
m iPfjrV Uljldf# pfevalfeth with us, to offer 
hid that flvotir (which we deny to many 


out, that was the occasion of his advance- 
ment. For King James being in some fear 
of him upon that score, by the cminency 
of his learning, fell into some more full 
discourse with him, and . received such * 
abundant satisfaction of the soundh^of 
his judgment and piety, tha 4 l notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of great ones, without 
his seeking made him Bishop ^of Meath, 
in Ireland, just tlt^p falling voH while he 
was in England; and /as I have heard, 
did often boast, that he was a bishop of 
his own making; and so hi f couge d’elire 
being sent over, he was elected by the dean 
and chaptefthere. And (hat the reader 
may perceive how much (fie^eport of his 
advancement rejoiced all men, thft follow- 
ing letter from the then lord deputy of 
Ireland, may testify : 

that move us) to be recommendad to your 
Lordships ; and we do it the rather, be- 
cause we are desirous to set him tyght in 
his Majesty’s opinion, who itseemeth hath 
been informed, that he is somewhat trans- 
ported with singularities, and unaptness to 
be conformable to the rules aud orders of 
the Church, We are so far from suspect- 
ing him in that kind, that we may boWJy 
recommend him to your Lordship as a man 
orthodox, and worthy to govern in the 
Church, when occasion stall be presented'. 
And his Majesty may be pleased* to ad- 
vance him, he being one tlmt hath preached 
before the Stale here for eighteen years ; 
and has been lus Majesty’s Professor of 
Divinity in the University thirteen years. 
And a man who lias given himself over to 
his profession: an excellent and painful 
preacher, a modest man, abounding in 
goodness ; and his life and doctrine so 
agreeable, as those wjio agree not with him, 
are yet constrained to love and admire 
him- And for such an one we beseech 
your Lordslnps to understand him: and 
accordingly to speak to his Majesty. , Aud 
thus with the remembrance of our humble 
duties, we take leave. 

** Your Lordsbips most humbly at com* 
maud, 

44 Ad* Loftus, Cane. 
u Henry Docwra, 

44 WiUiam Methwold, - 
’ * * John King, * 

u D nd* Norton; - 
44 Oliver^** John, 

“ WrUiam Tuamensis, < 

“ Fra. Anngieft.” 

u From Dublinythe taut o? 
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Hugo Grotius V Consolatory Episjk* 72 ;) 


To Dr. James Usher, Bishop Elect of 
Meath. 

My Lord, . 

I thunk God for ydur preferment to the 
bijjkopric of Meath ; his Majesty therein 
liasWone a gracious favour to his poor 
Church here. There is none here hut are 
exceedingiglad that you are called there- 
unto ; even some Papists themselves have 
largely testified their gladness of it. Your 
grant is, and other necessary things shall 
foe^seaVd this day, or to-morrow. I pray 
God bless ydu, and whatever you under- 
take^ so 1 rest, , 

Yc^ir^ordship’s most 
» Affectionate friend, 

Dublin , Ofc. Grandisone. 

Feb. 3, 1620. 

While he was bishop elect, he was 
chosen to preach before the house of com- 
mons, 18, 1620,) in St. Margaret's, 

Westminster; the sermon, by the order of 
the hcMse, was printed, aud it is a most 
learned one. 1 have heard him say, that 
it was the first time the house of Com- 
mons received * the holy Communion by 


*“I find this passage among some of 
h^meinorandums of that time : 4 i was ap- 
pointed by the lower house of parliament 
to preach at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
Feb. 7; the Prebendaries claimed the privi- 
lege of*the Church, and their exemption 
from episcopal jurisdiction for many hun- 
dred years, and .offered their own service. 
Whereupon the house being displeased, 


themselves, distmet^from the house of 
Lords. 


appointed the place to be at the Temple. 

1 was chosen a second time : and secretary 
Calvert, by I he appointment of yiejiouse, 
spake to the king, that the choice of their 
preacher might stand. Theming said, 44 Jt 
was very well done.’* Feb. 13th, beings 
Shrove-Tuesday, t dined at court ; and be- 
tween four and five 1 kissed the king's' hand, 
and had conference with him touching my 
sermon. He said, “ I had charge of an un- 
luly flock, % to look unto the Next Sunday,** 
He bad me exhort them to ’unity and 
concord: to love God first, and then their 
prince and country : to look to the urgent 
necessities of the times, and the misera- 
ble state of Christendom with bis dat , qui 
citb dat Feb. 10! h, the first Sunday in 
Lint I preached at St. Margaret’s to 
them ; and, Feb. 27th, the house sent Sir 
James Verrot and Mr. Drtike, to give Hie 
thanks, and to desire me to print the ser- 
mon, which was done accordingly; the 
text being upon the l Cor. x. 17. For tve 
being many, aig one birad and one body ; 
for we are all partalwrs of that one bread. 
This sermon was printed by desire of the 
house, and, with one more, (preached be- 
fore the king at Wanstead, Jan. 20, 1624, 
upon Eph. iv. 13. concerning the unity of 
the catholic faith,) were all the sermons I 
can find to have been published by his al- 
lowance. Pan'. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS- 


Iiygo Gr otitis's Consolatory Epistle 
to the French Ambassador, Du 
Maurier, upon the Death of his 
Lady. , 

Most illustrious Lord, 

I am thus far indebted to my prison, that 
the evils of other men come later to my 
knowledge; even your wound, which other- 
wise I should have known among the first;, 
by "reason of tbakfrieiidsiwp wherewith you 
have honoured me, l now understand last 
Wall, like unto those things that come to 
pass in the remotest parts of Europe. This 
will excuse the slowness of my duty, which 
y^, beside necessity hath reason enough to 
defend it. For those consolations are 
wont to be m#re acceptable, which are 
t|ien applied, when the first storm of sor- 
row is past; when the mind, now wearied 
with its disease? begins to be willing to 


admit of remedies, and to suffer (he touch 
of some helping hand. 1 know how you 
were affected with my calamity, ami 
thence you may understand, l am not 
insensible of your sorrow. Let us, if it 
please you, mingle together the causes of 
our grief, that we may together seek for 
comforts, and when we have found them, 
make use of f thein together. That sorrow 
is an enemy to ns, we cannot deny. The 
leanness of an exhausted body, paleness of 
countenance, dejection of mind, (causes of 
grief for the most part more just than 
that for which we grieve) shew it to be an 
enemy. In the dealing with ah enemy, 
what are we wont to de l If he be strong, 
and at the firstomet violent, whilst your 
forces a reboot yet come together, the first 
caution is, to decline the battle,; after- * 
ward, when you are assured and confident 
in your strength, you shall march into the 
4 2 2 



fo\i\ and display yoftV cofoiira. Even so can, sever ttie enemy’s forces, th^t.figbtfhg 
the appearance of your loss being fresh; with the several parties, they may more 
aud your mind tender, it is best to bend easily conquer all. Mourning is a con- 
your thoughts aootficr way. None may fused thing, it object unto the mind many 
do it more easily ;j excellent Sir, than you, tilings at once, and in a heap, which being 
Who need not seek for employment; you joined terrify, but vanish being divi^d. 
have in your charge affairs of so great All the assaults it makes against you are 
^ weight and labour, that they may verilf either in respect of her whom you lament, 
take up all your thoughts. The King or of yourself, the mourner, or of your chil- 
whom you setwe, the greatest and most dren, w ith whom and for ^hom^xm mourn. 
Christian, the difficult times, the many I would not however have any credit 
and various businesses of your office, what given me without a most competent wit- 
else do they all say unto you, but, Attend ness, the doctor of tlic Centilcs, *tbe 
your vwrfa, you are not at lei&re to be a founder of m churches, called to be an 
mourner. J, Apostle by a voice front, hgaven ; who, 

Hut you may object, it is hard and in- being endued also with nunian learning, 
humane to expel out of your heart the all other arguments omitted, checks the 
thought of her you loved so dearly and so immodesty of sorrow with this alone: I 
deservedly, not less for her virtues, than would not have yon ignorant , brethren , 
because she was your wife. Remember, concerning them that are asleej), that ye 
it is required but for a time. I would sorrowed u even as others have no 
have her live in your thoughts perpetually, hope, For jtf we believe that Jesus died 
but so that the memory of her may delight, and l ose "gain, even so them (Ar/£ aie 
not foment you. It is an injury to iier, asleep will God bring with him. if is the 
wluushe is called into your mind to create manner of epistles to deliver in short that 
her husband sorrow. Let her coine then, which familiar discourse doth express hiore 
when f he may come, in the' quality she was liberally, but if Paul, as it is btdieveij, 
wont to come, foir, kind, ami cheerful. — after he wrote this, visited his disciples of 
this image of her, which now occurs to Macedou again, he might haply prosecute 
ypur mind, sorrowful, and leaving a trou* this most wholesome point more at lafgs 
blesome remembrance of her, is false, and after this sort: “ Friends, whom nature hath 
resembles her not, I do now foresee the . made of the same kind witlyis, and the wOrd 
time, when that sweetness of manners, of God hath new made and raised to the 
that love and reverence of yon, that un- same grace ; ye know it is our duty tho- 
wearied care in the good education of her roughly to purge out whatsoever old Corrup- 
children, that sincere piety towards God, tion reinaineth in you ; your countenance, 
and whatsoever in many of that sex is your habit and gesture, speak you to be 
wanting, in some few is most praise- much aud long grieved in mind, if any of 
worthy, vrifitrfTcr itself' to your mind, not yonr dearest relatives be taken out of your 
only without danger, but with much sense sight. Nor is it any marvel, for thus did 
of joy: when it will delight you to re- your lathers, and thus do ttos people with 
member her, and to set before your diil- whom you live intcnfiix&l.jjfcut you must 

dren’s eyes all Iier actions, as the best remember to what mstihinoti you hay$ 

example for their life. Only for a little given yonr name : in your baptism, when 
While put by the thought of her which you the washing of your body figured the clean- 
$fca11 afterwards resume with advantage, ness of mind, I leceivea yotiir vow to fbr- 
I'o this end, as I was saying* will avail sake the world. Peace with God is hot 
these many weighty affairs, which, being bought at any cheaper rate. WO have 
enough to oppress another, sit lightly upon doctrines, we have alsc^rit^s which sepa- 

you. Now is the tiiiie, if ever, to be rate ns from the world, and make us a 

immersed in public cares, apd suffer no people different from «U the rest of man- 
jNmul at all in the mind to be unpossest— kind. Even our words are hot the same ; 
Nbr are the conferences of friends unpro- whom they calk dead, say are fallen 
mnbhy provided they be men of courage asleep : so are we taught to speak by Him 
aM wisdom, not such as commend them- that is not only the Mastdr Of life, bat of 
b y the imitation of yoiir sadness, speech. Ye have learned among the ete- 
Ctmfei*with the d#&d also, and turn oyer ments of ottr doctrine; that fife remains in 
jpM Wltb greater diligence now than the soul, and shall be restored to ttie body* 
which was but your re- Thht which is the consummation of Ir 
bow become a part of your de^res, concludes the formula in our Holy 
'[ . 1 " - initiation. Tot 6elt% Med Whether ye 

'WW,’! think it fit to imitate believed the resurrection of the«b*dy, mid 
ttbe ^diiMinders, Who, as mudfc as they tirie bfeeyertaating, ft timbered % very due 
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before Ood and lire Church, that ye did 
believe. Upon this formula (the confession 
that you made) I no w treat with you : 
but it is not suftfcibnfc to give a light assent 
that persuasion must be firmly rooted in 
y *V mindd ; so shall it bring forth mature, 
fair, and lasting fruits. To fhis purpose j 
thenintent meditation of those arguments 
by whicTi you were indtieed to sub- 
scribe trains faith will avail much. We 
caught you not by the affected ornaments 
of human eloquent, nor did we, by a long 
chlun of consequences, entangle the minds 
of the more ignorant ; but we brought the 
business to that which is cofnmon to men 
and women* lUh’tied and unlearned, young 
ami ol<f, and which is acqpunted the great- 
est assurance of all, even to the judgment 
of sense. The most famous enquirer into 
nature among the Grecians, gives this 
reason why we have not the knowledge of 
many thffigs ; because we can neither see 
them with our eyes, nor touch them with 
onr Hands : by which way things arc wont 
to come unto the understanding. God 
bath excluded us from this excise and 
pretence for our ignorance. He hath pre- 
sented to onr hands and eyes a specimen 
and pledge of what we hope for. That 
Christ, the Author of our faith, was 
balled to the cross, and died on the cross, 
,a|l Jerusalem saw, the senate saw, the 
Koman band s&w it with their eyes, and 
also that multitude of strangers wherewith 
that great city was then filled. That he 
Was buried, and lay in the sepulchre two 
whole nights, and the day interposed, is 
manifest, both by the declaration of the 
seal and by the testimony of the watch. 
So far we and onr adversaries are agreed. 
This same J<’su«, after that time, women 
saw' living agaimj bis followers also saw 
him, both severally ami all the eleven toge- 
ther, at divers times : there were some 
•also that handled his hands and side. That 
nothing might be wanting to make faith 
complete, he shewed himself to be seen 
and beard by five hundred witnesses at 
once, who in go#d part are living, and do 
testify the same. To come unto myself, 1 
hate seen him shining with divine majesty, 
by Ins immediate authority was con- 
verted, and Vowed to be his servant whom 
before 1 had persecuted. And can any 
hue Vat be doubtful? Certainly, never did 
stay equal judge reject so many witnesses, 
frfeu of integrity, and sbeb us bad no temp- 
tation to make a be. This testimony is so 
Ihr from being gainful to us, that We fnctir 
thereby tlm paired ey * n n eRre8t 

relatives ; banfeiied from our ccwi- 

y, Vteafe ibhaSSEtd of o*r life every day. 
zxte* it 'ft* fleair a rate ’dm buy the 


pleasure of deceiving another. NoW, if 
our testimony be received by a most evi- 
dent example, it is manifest that Qod cati 
restore life to a dead body. And by the 
same argument it is evinced, that .this shall 
be done for all the trU(Tdisciples*of, Christ, 
if that be certain, which was certainly 
dieard by many thousands, that Christ hath 
romisfed it. For the resurrection of ouf* 
odies is assured by Christ’s testimony, 
the veracity of Christ is witnessed by his 
resurrection. \Wrefofe believe us, that 
Christ is risen ; and believe Christ, that all 
shall rise* to immortal blessedness and 
blessed immortality who die his disciples. 
f|e shall present us to the Father, who 
hath on c^' obtained such grace with tire 
Father, that no request of his can ever be 
in vain. He shall make us partakers of 
Iris gloiy, and bring us unto those places, 
Where dwells an undisturbed peace ; where 
tieith^* diseases shall approach the body, 
nor vices have access unto the mind ; * 
where shall be life without fear of death, 
and joys without mixture of sorrow. — 
Some taste of this snppcr have the souls 
already that arc departed hence in the 
faith of Christ, in most sweet tranquilly, 
wailing for the consummation of their 
felicity, together with the bodies. Ho 
that heartily believes tlrese things, must 
needs be so far from lamenting, that he 
will congratulate their happy condition, 
who are gone before to the enjoy- 
ment of our common hopes. For, in 
a true judgment they are not dead, but 
freed now at last from dpft* mortality,” — 
lids place of Paul hath carried me farther 
than I intended, whilst I endeavour to 
examine every one of his words, and the 
force of them. For I am assured there 
can be no better remedy applied to sor- 
row, than that which the great Physician 
of souls, among the infinite treasures of 
Saving wisdom, ha Hi brought down from 
heaven. And yet, how many things have 
I omitted, which might be drawn from the 
Same fountain ? Hut those considerations 
that wc have deduced thence, if ^cy bn 
taken to heart, and received thoroughly, 
will be sufficient. Believe it, excellent 
&ir, as if ytm saw it, the soul of your wife, 
for many reasons most beloved, begins 
already to enjoy the sweet fruits of her 
Virtues, and tastefh the reward promised 
$o sincere fclety. Not lave you uny rea- 
son to say, she might Have stayed donger 
hfefore she wdnt thither. Time is »6t»e 
advantage, and it la a great felicity to be 
quickly Jiappy. How many evils, partly 
certain, paitfy uncertain, doth lie escape 
Who is called hduce betimes? Bbw many 
tire the efcamplfc of ten fea* tav*$aid 
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dear for the lengthening of their life? I 
might here relate the torments of diseases, 
and the affronts of fortune, never more to 
be feared than when she flatterctb, and 
the incommodhies of old age, which every 
man that dives Ion 4 shall be sure of. 

„ It remains that you say, I am not sorry 
for her sake, but my own. He that flics 
*to this refuge, manifestly shows himself an 
offender against the laws of friendship. 
In friendship, the affection goes abroad, 
and without self-respect, seeks the good of 
another. The sense of our own incornmo- 
dity and l^ss Is swallowed up Uy the feli- 
city of one we profess to love. If, then, 
in the one scale you put your wife, ad- 
vanced to the very gates of eternity, en- 
joying the society of Christ and the blessed 
souls, “free from every thing that may 
occasion either grief or fear ; and in the 
other yourself, destitute of those commo- 
dities which a happy matrimony prolonged 
t for some more years might add unto you, 
there will be found no weight in your part 
of the balance, the beam will not stand at 
all, but, speedily turn with the great weight 
on the other side, as if on your’s were 
nothing. 

The last pretence, of grief is the most 
specious, in respect of children, whose 
education, when the care is divided be- 
tween the two pareuts, proceeds the bet- 
ter. This is somewhat, but herein hath 
God abundantly provided for you. You 
are a man of unwearied vigour; and, if 
you please to use your whole strength, 
able to fliippmne place of both sexes. 
Cut off from yotirbusinesses and studies so 
much as that charge requires ; yea, think 
that charge to be the best study aud busi- 
ness. Matters of most consequence exe- 
cute yourself, the lesser commit to others ; 
and, as off as you can, visit your sweet 
children with your paternal eye, now also 
serving for the maternal. And how little 
you may complain of this burden you may 
even hereby understand. 

Had some prophet foretold, before 
your marriage day; you and your wife 
shall H fbr many years happy together : 
only, you know, one of you must needs 
outlive the other : this indulgence shall 
bo yielded to the more tender sex, that 
she may not mourn for you, Choole 
whether you please, by her and after her, 
to be called father or no.-*- You would 
have answered, I doubt not; let me have, 
whltf I can have her no longer, some living 
Images dif ;her» and successors of our com- 

• discourse may seem top 

irl|yt t : Mgr were, I will be a little mote 
reh»w,*Sn<J gr^nt that some adversity is 


befallen you ; yet will I thereby evince, 
that you have reason to rejoice. That the 
power and the wisdom of God are unli- 
mited, wc do all acknowledge. Hence it 
follows, nothing can happen without His 
knowledge who is omniscient, without Mis 
permission who is omnipotent. Whatso- 
ever he either doth or permitted!, he bath 
good reason for it ; God hath dare of all 
things, but not equally, becauj^ they are 
not equal. According to the several de- 
grees of things, there be degrees of Provi- 
dence. He governs with a pi ore careful 
hand the affairs of men than of inferior 
creatures. But, above all, most dear unto 
that supreme Goodness aw' foi titful Chris- 
tians. Thereforg, even those thifigs are 
for them which seem against them; accord- 
ing to that immutable decree, All things 
work together fbr good to them that 
§fove God . Nor may we wonder, if 

God keeps them not delicately ffut under 
discipline. This is a father's part. Either 
they must be purged by some tbatp 
medicine, if they have contracted any 
contagion from the multitude with whom 
they converse ; or, before the disease 
take hold upon them, the soul's healtlf 
must he preserved by some wholesome, 
though bitter, potion ; or else, the soldfe*^ 
of God is to be proved by encountering 
with an enemy, that himself may perceive,, 
and others may not be ignorant, what a 
proficient he is. Matters of diflicufty are 
provided for the exercise and illustration 
of every virtue. God hath always set 
godly men to such a task ; but he justly 
exacteth more from Christian men, who, 
by the very ensign of the cross, are {riven 
to understand upon what terms they arc 
admitted into service. The chief Captain 
himself, having made Jus yyay to heaven by 
patience, and struggled through many suf- 
ferings, hath consecrated the same way 
for us. The soldier that is not called foith 
into any danger, may fear his commander 
holds him in small esteem. And who 
would not courageously descend into that 
combat wherein there is$ certain reward 
for him that conquers, and certain conquest 
for him that fights? For he that is the 
Rewarder is also a helper ; be shows the 
crown, he snpplietb arms. Nor need we 
excuse ourselves by pretence of weakness. 
The most equal Arbiter and Judge of the 
field doth so fitly match every combatant, 
that be called) forth none to fight but 
whom he knows able, or will make so# 
He will, no more deny bis heavenly aid to 
the man that prays aright, jthan a loving 
and wealthy father will; deny bread to his 
son . that aeketh it r when He h hungry. 
How many of fhe old philosophers, how 
4 
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irttaiy also of a lower rank, baviiig bnt 
ordinary encouragements and supports, 
have subdued sorrow? And shall we, who 
are neither destitute of the use of reason 
nor of the succours of good learning, and 

a des are assured of that excellent and 
uliar aid from heaven, turn our back 
and yield to any calamity how great so- 
ever? • 

Whatjl have said, how much better 
could you say to yourself? And so, I hope, 
you have done. It would be a joy to me 
to* have performed my duty, and that you 
needed it not. Nor will it be unpleasant 
to you to be assured of your fftend’s fidelity, 
by the succfttifr offered, although your vic- 
tory achieved, sooner th<^ was hoped, hath 
made them of no use. 

Lupisten , 11. Calend. 

Mar . An. 1621, , 


To die Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, * 

Jn Dr. Hoy’s Lectures, Vol. iii. p. 
2U9, is the following passage: 

Atonement occurs only once in our 
English New Testament; Roin. v. 11. 
’where, as Dr. priestly rightly observes, it 
might jiave been reconciliation, the Greek 
word being icaraWayt). Indeed, I am 
at present at a loss To see what could lead 
our translators to the word 1 atonement’ 
in this place, as reconciling had repeatedly 
occurred in the preceding verse. Though 
I believe the translators knew more of the 
matter than I do, or than Dr. Priestley 
does.” 

It appears tftafneither Dr. Priest- 
ley nor Dr. Hey was aware of the 
original meaning of the word atone , 
viz, to be at one. The substantive 
is used by Shakspeare in the sense 
of reconciliation. 

I 

u He seeks to make atonement 

Between the Duke of Gloster aud your 
brothers,” 

The following extract from Wil- 
liam Tyndall’s works is given in the 
exoellent dictionary inserted in the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitan, “And 
thence [iXatr^oi] is borrowed for the 
pacifying and swaging of wrath and 
anger, and for an amendes making, 
a contenting, satisfaction, a rauu- 
some f and making at me, as it is to 


see aboundantly in the Bible.” In 
Cooper’s Thesaurus we have, “ Re- 
conuiiiatio, a reconciling: a peace 
makinge : at onS makinge” The 
word atonement is ^ised iiWits pro- 
per sense in Thomas Sampson's 
♦ Letter to the true Professors m of m 
Christ* s Gospel inhabiting in the 
Parish of A! hallows in Bread - 
Street . S tr y pc, Eccl. Mem. vol. iii. 
p,*ii. p. 233. “ By whose blood- 
shedding only and aloi/e tjie attone- 
ment is made beticene God and you." 
It is, however, but rarely employed 
by the writers of that time. It is 
worthy of remark, that atonement is 
used for satisfaction , in a later aud 
secondary sense, the end for the 
means, contrary to the usual pro- 
gress of language, *by which the 
means conic to signify the end. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your faithful friend, 

B. 


We have great pleasure in extract- 
ing, from a Staffordshire Journal, 
the following splendid instance of 
clerical munificence. 

“ Friday , July 11, 1823. 

“ At a meeting of some of the principal 
inhabitants of the Parish of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, the Very Reverend the Doan of 
Lichfield stated, that he had 3000/. at his 
disposal, w hich he w ished to devote to the 
religious interests of the parish, by im- 
proving and increasing the accommodation 
of the Parish Church, and by building 
other places of worship in such situations 
as that they might best serve the inhabi- 
tants of so populous a place. 

“ Mr. Miuton stated that the district, 
commonly called Stoke- Proper, contained 
about 6000 persons, while it was commonly 
allowed t%t the Church would not accom- 
modate more than 600, so as that they 
nu<j;ht see and hear. 

The Very Reverend the Dean of 
Lichfield then stated, that if the. Parishio- 
ners, convinced as they were of the neces- 
sity of increased Church accomoioSation, 
should form a committee to promote that 
object, and should open a subscription, he 
would put his name down for 1600/. to be 
applied wholly to the improvement of the 
Parish Church; which be accordingly 
did." 



; This tmiftifieeat efcuipple m# fol- 
lowed by. a subscription of 500/. 
#rom Josiah Spode, Esq. and of 50/. 
4tom Charles MaWn, Esq* ; and at 
a subsequent meeting of the parish 
jt was carried by a Very largemajo- 
sky, that 0000/. should be raised by 
means of rates, for the purpose of 
rebuilding the parish church, to be 
-capable of accommodating tit tee a 
hautlrai persons. » 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 


he allowed, withrwdToSWe, to net 
gard these agents m Invested with 
the official splendour with which 
their favourite Society so often 
seeks to dazzle .us j anil, in jthe 
sent case, to consider ,the acts , qf 
Mr, Philips, not merely ns ho is the 
Rector of llathem, but as he is the 
Chancellor of 'Gloucester* and the 
official of the Archdeacon of Lei- 
cester. 

If he has done rightly, let the 
Society have all the benefit of liis 
rank and authority. if, ,as I 

contend, andas I think Sh’ you 
have very clearly shewn, he has 


TtiK correspondence between the laboured to promote the interests of 
Itev. f. Merewether, and the Rev. 0 a Society of questionable character, 
E. T. M. Philips* which yot^ have at the expence of tlie pei.ee of a 
Brought under the notice of your parish with which he had no con- 
readers, in vour Number for Octo- cern ; and at the risk of wounding 
ber last, affords another stiikiug the feelings, and impairing the pas- 
instance of that intrusive spirit toral influence of an unoffending 
which too often characterizes the brother Clergyman ; let me, not bp 


domestic proceedings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ; and 
fcvery friend of Church discipline 
will thank you for your seasonable, 
useful, and temperate review of 
these publications* 

Perhaps, Sir, y° u purposely omit- 
ted to make any mention of the im- 
portant official stations, held by one 
of the Reverend agents of the Bible 
Society, in this its mission commen- 
datory to the parish of Whitwich ; 
conceiving that, as Mr. Philips, ou 
this occasion, acted neither as chan- 
cellor of Gloucester, nor as official 
to the.jArehdeacon of Leicester, it 
might appear invidious to appeal to 
him, either as the administrator of 
ecclesiastical law, or as the guardian 
of ecclesiastical discipline, in a case 
where, in the spirit at le^-st, if not 
in the letter, sopae infractions ^pf 
bfth were charged against him. 
Bat, Sir, as it is die invariable prac- 
tice^ef the Society, o*r whose be- 
bttlf Mr. Philips strayed into the 
pallet of Whitwich, to blazon forth 
ffe j^b : ^M);dignities. of ,ag.«®ts, 
aw take credit to itself 

forthesupport it receives from per- 
sons in authority; I trust we may 


accused of a want of qaudoqr or 
charity, if I say, that his otlic^l 
stations add to the impropriety of 
his interference; add that he was 
one of the last who should have set 
an example of irregularity so un- 
called for, and so injurious. Sir, 
there are parts of Mr. Philips’s Let- 
ter which necessarily remind us of 
his official statious : and qOntainipg, 
as it seems to me they do, vefy er- 
roneous notions of ecclesiastical 
discipline, they affcq&ire a degree of 
mischievous importance from the 
semblance of authority with, which 
they are thus invented. Mr.Philips 
appeals to the laws of the Church ; 
and as a Chancellor, and therefore 
a jjudge in the Churdb, he may be 
supposed to know the law : he in- 
dulges us with sprue observations 
respecting the original design of the 
Church in her parochial arrange- 
ments, which might perhaps besafe- 
ly left withoat comment, were they 
only the *dk(a of the Rector of 
Hathem ; but, as positions delibe- 
rately laid down by the official pf 
an Archdeacon, they Require some 
notice from those, who are desirous 
of preserving totbe .Clergy maim- 
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paired, the authority ahd influence 
of their 'pastoral character. 

Mr. Philips challenges Mr. Me- 
rewether to produce from the 
canons and legal enactments'’ of the 
Cmirch,.“ one single precept which 
forbids the course of conduct of 
which lte complains/* Mr. Mere- 
wether i4ad complained, that Mr. 
Philips and his colleague Mr. Ba- 
bipgton, had intruded themselves 
into his palish of Whitwich, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the wants 
of the population of the parish, as 
to Bi§fes ; and to recommend the 
formation of a Bible Association 
there, in connection with the Branch 
Bible Society of Loughborough ^ 
And that Mr. Philips had repeated* 
his visit, and his solicitations, though 
infovtned that Mr. Merewether was 
prepared to “ distribute Bibles 
throughout the parish, whenever he 
Saw reason to hope that they would 
be made a proper use of 5 ” and that 
was adverse, and knwvn to be 
adverse on principle, to the Society 
.which, in opposition to his wishes, 
an<^ tp the manifest depreciation of 
his professional character and in- 
fluence, Mr. Philips was endeavour- 
ing to introduce among his parishi- 
oners. And this course of conduct 
the Chancellor of Gloucester vindi- 
cates, by challenging Mr. M. to 
prove, that, it is forbidden by “ the 
canons and le^afenactments of the 
Church i P* Sir, Mr. M., I doubt 
not, will admit at once, that there 
is no canon, or legal enactment of 
the Church, which totidem verbis , 
forbids the Rectors of Hathem and 
Cossington t<£ undertake a domicili- 
ary visitation of the parish of Whit- 
wich, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Bible Association there, in 
opposition t5 the wishes of its Vicar. 
The framers of the canons and laws 
ecclesiastical, though giants in in. 
tellect, werb not prophets ; nox 
could they be expected $0 to frame 
laws in thejseventoeath century, as 
to meet a species of clerical irregu- 
larity first heard of in the nineteenth. 
But, if any judgment may be formed 
Remembrancer, No. 60 . 


of what they would' have done, 
could they have foreseen these, and 
some other like practices which we 
now deplore, fronf the spirit of those 
laws which they did enact'; from 
the mark which they fixed upon all 
*vho caused divisions and offences ; 
and the care with which they en^** 
deavoured to provide, for the resi- 
dence of every Clergyman on his 
own cure, and- his devotion of hkhr 
self and Jiis faculties to*the spiritual 
concerns of his own flock ; we may 
fqrm some guess at the ** canons 
and legal enactments’* that would 
have- been framed, if Chancellors 
and Rectors had then found time to 
leave their proper duties, and wander 
roun^ the country, as the voluntary 
advocates of such an institution as 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. Doubtless Mr. Philips would 
not willingly infringe upon the dis- 
cipline of the Church — I entreat 
him therefore, once more to study 
her constitution, as it is to be found 
in her " canons and legal enacts 
ments and also the duty of her 
Ministers, as it is fearfully pour- 
trayed in her Ordination Services ; 
and then again ask himself, if there 
be not something in the spirit of 
these documents, which is not easily 
to be reconciled with the course of 
conduct which his zeal for the Bible 
Society has unhappily led him to 
pursue. In his anxiety to defend 
himself against the charge of intru- 
sion, Mr. Philips has hazarded a 
notion, that the original design of 
our Church, in her parochial ar- 
rangements, was not that they 
should be exclusive , “ but rather, if 
the expression may be allowed, con- 
servativef' in order, as he further 
explains himself, “ that the people 
iflight enjoy the benefit of a Pastor, 
who should be under obligation to 
attend to their spiritual yv&nts.” 

I am by no means certa3i\hat I 
understand Mr. Philips ; but it 
seems \o me, that he conceives, that 
the appointment of a Clergyman to 
the cure of souls of a parish, does 
not exclude any other Clergyman 
5 A 
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frpm undertaking such religious ope- 
rations within the parish, as he may 
think likely “ to produce a beneficial 
effect on the moral and religious 
condition of the 'people.” Provided 
always, I will presume, that these 
voluntary operations do not lead 
Kiirn into the desk and pulpit. The 
Incumbent then, according to this 
notion, is “ under obligation to at- 
tend to the spiritual wants" of the 
parishioners^ but they are trader no 
sort of obligation to attend to his 
spiritual labours, if any other Cler- 
gyman may offer himself, whose 
u extra official religious operations" 
they may chance to prefer. This, 
Stfr, is a novel representation of 
Church discipline; and, as it en- 
courages the sheep to “ listen to the 
voice of strangers,* 7 rather than to 
thei- own shepherd ; and gives full 
license to those of f( itching ears" to 
be carried about with every wind 
of doctrine,” it will doubtless tend 
most beneficially io promote the 
peace of the Church, the influence 
and usefulness of her parochial mi- 
nistry, and the edification of her 
members. It is indeed lamentable 
to see the effect of one false step : 
how in a moment it hurries a man 
out of the straight course of his duty, 

u Ten thousand miles awry 
Into the, devious air.” 

Mr. Philips has unfortunately 
convinced himself, that ** the Bible 
Society is a great blessing to man. 
kind and that “ nothing but good 
has resulted from its operations.” 
He evidently considers that he is 
bound by principle to be its sup. 
porter and its agent: and, where 
its interests are concertte^ every 
other . consideration gives Way at 
once* And thus, he who is pledged 
by every call of professional duty to 
cultivate unity and peace« to pro- 
mote, rather than impair the paro- 
chial arrangements of the Church ; 

impart encouragement and 
asiiltahce to every one of hitf bre- 
thren, who is zealously labouring 
as a parish Priest to do his duty ; 
has suffered himself to he led by 
thii fatal delusion in favour of the 


Xpm* 

Bible Society, into a line of con- 
duct whieh has set him at Variance 
with a most respectable Incumbent 
in his neighbourhood ; and has at 
least put the professional influence 
of that Incumbent to hazard, atod 
risked the dissolution of those sa- 
cred ties which have hitherto con- 
nected him with his fiociri>— It is 
impossible to see these things, and 
not lament them : nor can I, when 
I trace them up to their Cause, he- 
sitate to regard the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society as Subversive of 
that “ spirit of unity” which^every 
Christian should “ endeavour to 
keep in the bond of peace.” 

I remain, Sir, 

with great respect, 
faithfully yours, 
John « — • 

Sir, 

In the beginning of the present' 
year, I visited the Vaudois, or Pro- 
testant inhabitants of the valleys 
Piedmonte, for the purpose of as- 
certaining their present condition. 
The severity of the season^ and the 
depth of the snow upon the moun- 
tains, did not permit me to find my 
way into every one of their villages, 
but I penetrated into several of 
those which are situated in the hcaft 
of their Alpine fastnesses, and I have 
returned with mateijal^for a volume, 
which is ready for the press. I 
am tempted to send you the fol low- 
ing extracts, in the hope that they 
will not be read without exciting 
deep commiseration for the suffer- 
ings of men who have^ such claims 
upon our notice. 

I remain. 

Yours, Sea. 

William Stephen Gill?. 

, u It was my first object to visit Po- 
rn aretto, the parish of Hodewgo Peyran, 
the venerable Moderator, or primate of 
ttife ancient Episcopal church of the Wat- 
denses, and from Pinerdlo, we took the 
Fencstrelle road, which leads over that 
part of tire Alps called tho €ot d» See- 
triencs, into Prance. At Bemm we left 
the high > vo*d* and proceeded on foot . 
across tbo Clusone, or Chisone, to Poma- 
»efto; and seen as it was in its wintry 
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Mpect, never did * more dreary spot burst 
upon oar view. The street which we 
•lowly ascended was narrow and dirty, the 
houses, or rather *Cabins, small and incon- 
venient, and poverty stared us in the face 
a| every step, la vain did we look abont 
in* search oft some more cheerful corner, 
in iwhich we might see an habitation fit 
for die residence of the supreme Pastor 
of the l^apdois ; but when we arrived at 
the habitation of M. Peyran, it sur- 
prised us, as being inferior to the most 
indifferent parsonage in England, or the 
humblest manse in Scotland. Neither 
garden nor bower enlivened its appear- 
ance, and •scarcely did it differ in con- 
• structhm or dimension from the cottages 
by which it was surrounded. 

“ We were conducted up a dark ami 
narrow staircase, and through a very small 
bed room, whose size was still further 
contrac&d by several book-cases. This 
led into a second bed-room, more amply 
provided still with shelves and books : low, 
and without any decoration of paint or 
paper hanging, and about fourteen feet 
square. At a small fire, where the fuel 
"*was supplied too scantily to impart 
warmth to the apartment, there sat a slen- 
. jtfdS r, feeble looking old man, dressed in a 
suit of time-worn black, and having his 
, shoulders covered with what had once been 
a cloak, but ilow a shred only, and more 
like Ihe remains of a horse cloth^ than a 
mantle. The sickly and infirm sufferer, in 
this humble costume, this garb of indi- 
gence, was the Moderator Peyran, the suc- 
cessor of a line of prelates which extends 
to the Apostles themselves ; the high- 
priest of a Church, which is beyond every 
shadow of doubt the parent Church of 
every Protestant oommuuity in Europe, 
and which ten centuries of persecution 
lias not been able to destroy. It is indeed 
* a vine which has stretched out her 
branches to the sea, and her boughs to the 
river, 1 ’ but while her branches are flourish- 
ing, * the wild boar out of tlie wood doth 
root up the stfm, and the wild beasts of 
the field devour it * 

“ Mr. Peyran was upwards of 71 years 
of age, the whole of his income did not 
exceed nine hundred francs, or about 
thirty*«ix pounds a year, and with this 
pittance he was obliged to meet the de- 
mands of a family, the calls of charity, the 
incidental expences of bis situation as Mo- 
derator, and tike increasing wants of age, 
sickness, and infirmity. A dreadful acci- 
dent, occasioned by the kick of a mule, 
bad addediunieh to die ills of liis condi- 
tion. The welcome, which we received 
from our venerable host, was expressed 


with all the warmth and sincerity of one 
whose kindly feelings had not been chilled 
by years or sufferings, and the manner in 
wliich it was delivered displayed a know- 
ledge of the world,* and a tone of good 
breeding which is not looked fo^in Alpine 
solitudes, or in flic dusty study fif a re- 
„cluse. He entered readily into conversa- 
tion, and the animation of his discourse Cad* 
such an effect upon his frame, that tlie 
wrinkles seemed to fall from his brow, the 
pallidness of his cheeks whs sumtteded 
by a hectic colour, and the feeble and 
stooping figure which first 'rose before us, 
seemed to elevate itself by degrees, and to 
acquire new strength and energy. There 
tfas nothing querulous in his manner, and 
I might have forgotten that he had ex- 
ceeded tlie usual limits of man's short span, 
or had drank to the very dregs the bit- 
terest cup of human Borrows."- - Mr. 

Pey run’s book shelves were loaded with 
more* tiian diey could Veil support, and 
when I noticed the number of volumes 
which lay scattered about the room, he 
told me, that if lie were still in possession 
of all that once were his, the whole of his 
house would he insufficient to contain 
them. He had bought many of them him- 
self in his early days, hut they were prin- 
cipally collected by bis father, grand- 
father, and more distant ancestors, and 
among them were some valuable folios and 
curious old manuscripts. I asked what 
had become of them ? They had been 
sold, he said, from time to time, to buy 
clothes and even food for himself and 
family!— Upon my inquiring if there 
had not formerly been Bishops in the 
Vandois Church, properly so called, he 
answed ‘ Yes, and I should now be styled 
Bishop, for my office is virtually Episcopal, 
hut it would he absurd to retain tlie empty 
title, when we have not the means of sup- 
porting the dignity.’ He added another 
reason why the title of Bishop is dropped, 
and substituted by that of Moderator. The 
Vaudois, orWaldensiau Protestants of the 
valleys of Piedmont, were formerly much 
more numerous than they are now. Per- 
secutions have reduced their numbers in 
an afamiftig degree, and whereas they 
once extended into the provinces of Susa 
and S&luzzo, and occupied all tlie moun- 
tainous regions of that of Pinerolo, they 
are now confined to the three valleys of 
San Martino, Perrosa and Lucprpa, and 
have but thirteen parishes within their 
limits. So small a flock can hardly 
confer *tbc title of Bishop*. Mr. Fey- 

— — i ^ - ■■■ - ■ » 

* With every respect (and we are really 
inclined to feel a great deal) fov the Mo- 
5 A 2 
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ran felt evident satisfaction in explaining 
how closely the doctrines of the Vaudois 
Church assimilate to those of the Church 
of England. He pointed to the works of 
Tillotson, Barrow, ''and Jeremy Taylor, 
which still enriched his book-case, and 
declared that he never perused them with- 
out being more and more gratified by th$ 

flight which these English divines had 
thrown upon truths, for which his own 
simple race had so often been obliged to 
conce^ themselves in their mountain re- 
treats. * But remember,’ said the old man, 
with conscious and becoming pride, ‘ re- 
member that you are indebted to us for 
your emancipation from Papal thraldom. 
We led tlie way, we stood in the frobt 
rank, and the baying of the blood-hounds 
of persecution were heard in our valleys, 
while you were yet in darkness. They 
hunted down our ancestors, pursued them 
from glen to glen, and obliged many of 
them to take refhge in foreign countries. 
Sonic of these wanderers fled into Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, and from them 
were derived the Albigenses, or Heretics 
of Albi, as they were called. The pro- 
vince of Guienne afforded shelter to the 
persecuted Albigenses : Guienne was then 
in yo ur possession. From au English pro- 
derator Peyran, we confess ourselves un- 
able to enter into the distinctions which he 
has here laid down. Surely neither extent 
of population, nor temporal splendour, is 
essential to Episcopacy. Witness the Bi- 
shops of Scotland and America. We con- 
sider the Bishop to form as distinct an 
order in the Church universal of Christ, as 
the Priest and the Deacon ; and Wherever 
there is a particular Church duly consti- 
tuted, be itstiumerical strength and tem- 
poral wealth what it may, there^ust we 
ever expect to find the Bishop in the full 
possession of the title and spiritual autho« 
rity of a Bishop. 

M qtielg %a>ptg hruricoirov rl rTpaaokrcj r&v 
dvtiKovrwv dg rrivjKKXrjoiav. Utivt} fittaia 
’E&Xapiri a rjytLvOu), q virb rbv knioKOTrov 
do'tt, 4 f &v avrbg lirirpeiffy* 

Mia Inv tf <?ap% re KvpUt Iqcrov, mi tv 
air & rb alpa rd vrrlp iptHv el? jc ai 

dprog roly iraaiv t$pv<b$tj, KaV& irorypwv 
fate 8X01 g buveun&jj, tv mp^yptov rrday 
rjjjf iKK\ri<riq, t teal tig brloKOTrog a pa rtf 7 rpe< 7 - 
tvrwitp, ml rote btanovoig roig ffvvddXotg 

^mqrfip^mi tig povoyev$gvifc r 9tbg\byogicai 
dMmwT&jp mi tig 6 7rapaK\qroc, rb rrvtvua 
efac* tv 8k ml rb tcqpvypa, ml t) 
ml rb pdirrurpa tv, ml p la % 
btx&n&iQ, ftv Upvaavro ot Iky tot 
a^b mparm? %wg irtoartov, Iv r<p a'ipcm 
ri Xpt^e, oUeioig \cp$ct ml novelg<~+ 
St, Jgnatiit8.--%t>' * 


[Dec. 

vince our doctrines found their way bato 
England itself and as Thomas Walden and 
Cardinal Bellanniue, the historians of 
heresy, will tell you, your Wickliffe him- 
self preached nothing more than what had 
been advanced by the ministers of pur 
valleys four hundred yew* jbefore*his 
time. Whence,’ continued my aged in- 
formant, with increased animation, 

* whence came* your term LoUqj'ds, but 
from a Waldensian pastor of that name, 
who flourished about the middle of the 
thirteenth century? And the Walloons of 
the Low Countries were nothftig more than 
a sect, whose name is easily found in a 
corruption of our own. Jks fi» r ourselves, 
we have beeu called disciples oft Peter 
Waldo, when We have records to shew, 
that Waldo did not begin his career till 
many years after we were knowu to exist 
as an independent Church. We have been 
styled, in derision, Heretics, Ariitis, Mani- 
clieans and Catbari, but wc are like your- 
selves, a Church, with all that discipline 
and regular administration of divine service 
which constitutes a Church. The Homan 
Catholics have departed from us, not wc 
from them. We are the ancient Church' 
of Christ. Ours is the Apostolical and 
Episcopal succession, which the KonVav. 

hierarchy has corrupted.’ 1 ventured 

to ask Mr. Peyran, if the Vaudois Clergy, 
urged the doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion and election. He replied, tliht the 
nicer points of controversy were not often 
discussed in their pulpits, and that for his 
own part, he did not give his assent to ab- 
solute predestination. 4 If God infallibly 
predestines some to happiness and others 
to misery, 1 do not see the use,’ sai# he, 

* of the moral law.’ I mentioned Calvin. 

4 Calvin,* said Mr. Ecyr^n, 4 was a good 
man, I must believe, but I cannot account 
for his judicial murder of Servetus. He 
tried to be a faithful servant of God, but 
many of his tenets convey a strange notion 
of the Almighty’s attributes.’ 

“ It was with extreme regret that we 
found the hour was come *yben we had to 
part with the venerable Peyran. His good 
humour, cheerfulness and resignation, his 
perfect recollection of events and conver- 
sations that had taken place years before, 
his profound erndition .and general inform- 
ation lent such charm* tp bis discourse, 
that we caught with eagerness every word 
that dropt from him. To my young com- 
panions he appeared like a being of a 
different order to what they had been ac- 
customed : all that they heard and saw had 
moire the air of romance than reality, and 
as they gazed out of the little window upon 
the wild mountain scenoiy that surrounded 
Pomaretlo, and caught the sound of the 
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torrents roaring below, and then listened 
again to the grey-headed old man, whose 
richly stored mind and elevation of spirit, 
raised him so high above the indigent con- 
dition to which he bad been consigned, 
t|ey were lost in wonder and admiration; 
u ff Qui non jftlazzi, non teatro 0 loggia, 
u Ma’n lor vece un’ abete, un faggio, un 1 
plbo, « 

u Tra I’eoba verde e’l bel monte vicino, 

“ Levan di terra al ciel nostr’ intelietto. 

** PETRARCH.” 

*** As Me. Peyran followed us feebly 
down stairs to take liis lastjeave of us at 
the door of his presbytery, he pointed to 
an apartm^n^ which had never been 
m openefl, he told us, sii*e his brother had 
been carried from it to his grave. I asked 
what brother, and the answer was a mo- 
mentary shock. It was Ferdinand Peyran, 
the pastor of Pramol. It was like hearing 
the knell of a dear friend. Ferdinand 
Peyran was the first person who instructed 
me fli the history of the Vaudois. It was 
Ids affecting letter addressed to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
imploring assistance for the poor flock of 
this distressed Church, which directed my 
attention to him. He was one of the 
* •Waldensian ministers whom I felt most 
anxious to visit, and this was the first news 
of his being no # more. His death was hast- 
ened J»y the scurvy, and that malady was 
encrcased by poverty and destitution. 

“ An anecdote of the Moderator Peyran 
' ^WLCcfnclude this part of the melancholy 
narralrVe. Tlbout three years ago, a Ca- 
^tholic Cure of geneva wrote a pamphlet 
in defence of the adoration of saints and 
image worship. It made much noise, had 
a great sale, and was thought by the 
friends of the OUr<*to be unanswerable. 
The Protestants of Geneva were burning 
to see a reply to this able tract, but 
none^ appeared. Just at this crisis, 
an English gentleman happened to have 
an interview with Mr. Peyran, and ex- 
pressed his rearet that no auswer had 
been given tolhe redoutahle pamphlet. 
The Moderator drew some papers from his 
desk, and shewed that he himself had pre- 
pared an answer. ' It was asked why he 
had not published it : because be had not 
the means of publishing it at his own ex- 
pence, and knew of nobody, he said, who 
would undertake it. The gentleman beg* 
ged to have charge of the manuscript, and 
to send it to the press ; it was accordingly 
printed at Geneva, and was so admirably 
well written, 9o keen aind cutting, that the 
Catholic polemic felt ashamed of his own 
work, and actually bought up all his re» 
mauling unsold copies.” 


Sir, 

Being detained some time since at 
Dorking, and straying into the 
Church, I was agreeably sjurprized 
with the following* inscription on a 
monument to the memory of the 
learned Jeremiah Mackland, whom* 
I found to have been buried there : 

Jeremiad Markland* A.M, was born 
the 29th of Oct. 169S. Educated in the 
school of Christ's Hospital, London, 
and elected Fellow of St. Peer’s College, 
Cambridge, unambitious of the rewards 
and honours winch his abilities and ap- 
plication might have obtained for him in 
the learned professions, he chose to pass 
his life in a literal retirement. His very 
accurate knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages was employed in cor- 
recting and explaining^ the best ancient 
authors, and more particularly ill illus- 
trating the sacred Scriptures. To these 
rational pursuits he sacrificed every 
worldly view, contented with the in- 
ward pleasure resulting from such studies, 
and from the public and private assistance 
which they enabled him to communicate 
to others, but above all his uncommon 
learning confirmed in the highest degree 
his hopes of a happy life hereafter. He 
died at Milton in this parish the 7th day 
of July, 1775, 

Yours, &c. 

Viator. 

To the .Editor of the Remembrancer . 

Sir, 

In a former Number of your valu- 
able publication, you favoured your 
readers with an exposition of the 
act for amending the laws respect- 
ing the Solemnization of Marriages, 
& c. Your further consideration of 
the seventh clause in the said act is 
requested, — in which it is enacted, 
“ that the persons to be married by 
Banns slfb.ll deliver a Notice to the 
Parson, Vicar, or Curate of the Pa- 
rish, of the house or houses of their 
respective abodes, and of the time 
during which they have dwek % inha- 
bited, or lodged in such house or 
houses.” 

In a»preceding part of this clause 
seven days notice t>f the publication, 
of Banns is required to be given, &c, 
but it does not say how long the 
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parties are to dwell, ixbabit, or 
lodge, before they shall be entitled 
to such publication of Banns, nor 
in what such dwelling or inhabiting 
is to consist. « 

As ‘the officiating minister, by a 
former clause, is required to pub* 
- lish the Banns from the Register 
Booh , which at present contaius 
only a form for the register of Banns 
qfter they have been published ; — 
were seems *to have been omis- 
sion in tile register book of a blank 
form on the opposite leaf, printed 
in the usual manner for the publi- 


1 cation of Banns* to be filled up 4>y 
the officiating minister, with the 
irames of the parties and the place 
of their abode. Unless such blank 
form be introduced into the regis- 
ter book, how is the officiating Mi- 
nister to publish the Bauns as re- 
quired 1 # 

It is hoped, that in jmur next 
Number, some notice may be taken 
of these observations, and some 
useful communication received. 

M. M. 

Nov. 17, 1823* 


SACRED POETRY, MEDITATIONS, &c. # 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

In many of the Psalms of David there is a train of rapturous allusion to 
the promised Messiah, more or less full ; which shews how deeply David 
felt, and delighted to dwell on those gracious anticipations of the 
Messiah’s coming, which the Holy Spirit had impressed upon his mi^d. 
The coincidences of his expressions with other passages of Scripture^ 
which speak still more fully, tend to confirm this idea. The following 
translation of the forty-sixth Psalm, which I beg to offer for insertion, is* 
designed to illustrate such a train of allusion. 

Your’s, &t\ X. 

PSALM XLVI. 

God is our shield from every harm, 

A refuge night and day ; 

When dangers would the soul alarm*, 

God is the good man's stay. 


j! t. 


What, though he view earth’s solid frame 
From it’s foundation torn ; 

And mountains headlong in the stream 
Of angry ocean borne. 

Wliat, though the waters rage and swell, 

And every mountain shake \ 

Nought will he fear that knoweth well 
God will not him forsake. 

There is a fount, whose plenteous rill 
Of living waters sweet 
At length shall gladden Zion's hill *, 

'Die Mightiest’s holy seat. 

Trusting in Him, her God and Ring, 

She lifts to Heaven her eyes, 

Expectant, till on healing wing 
The promised Day-spring f rise. 

. * Compare Zed), xiv. 8. 

f Compile JUke i. 78. Melaehx iv, a, and Rev, i. i«j, x. J, 
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Lo! white the trembling world bath heard 
Her signal of decay. 

Dread sentence of tlf eternal word— 

* “ The earth shall melt away ; 

To us Immanuel comes, reveal’d 
From his divine abode : 

The Lord of armies is onr shield, 

Our refuge Jacob’s God, 

% 

Lo ! where tlr Almighty’s arm hath paSt, 

Avenger of his wrath, 

A desolate and silent waste 
Encompasses his path. • 

„ !) 

No more the battle’s furious rout 
Come’s thundering on the gale ; 

Silent alike the victor’s shoht 
Ana captive’s sorrowing wail. 

The fragments of the broken bow 
And jav’lin scatter’d lie, 

And chariots from no mortal foe 
On flaming axles fly. * 


And hark ! a sourtd distinct and loud 
The wild confusion breaks : 

"Tis from the bursting thunder-cloud, 
The voice Almighty speaks, 

u Race of a guilty world, be still. 

In me thy God survey ; 

One name* shall now the nations fill, 
And earth one Lord obey 1” 

To us Immanuel comes, reveal’d 
From his divine abode : 

The Lord of armies is our shield, 

Our refuge Jacob’s God. 

* Compare Zech. xiv. 9. 


Sir, 

The following meditations arc from 
a scarce little work of Thomas Ful- 
ler, entitled, Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times , first published at Exe- 
ter in 1645, and may prove interest- 
ing to your readers. 

f Yours, &c. 

C. 

Lord, when thou shalt visit me with a 
sharp disease, I fear I shall be impatient. 
For I am choleric by my nature, and ten- 
der by my temper, and have not been 
acquainted with sickness all my life time. 
I cannot expect any kind usage from that 
which hath been a stranger unto me. I 
fear I shall rave and rage. O whither 
will my mind sail, when distemper shall 
steer it; wbithar will my fancy run, when , 
diseases shall ride it. My tongue, which 
of itself « is a fire*,” sure will be a wild- 


fire, when the furnace of my mouth is made 
sbven times hotter with a burning fever. 
But, Lord, though I should talk idly to 
my owrt shame, let me not talk wickedly 
to thy dishonour. Teach me the art of 
Patience, whilst I am well, and give me 
the use of it when I am sick. In that day 
either lighten my burden or strengthen my 
back. Make me, who so often in my 
health have discovered my weakness, pre- 
suming on my oyvn strength, to be strong 
in sickness When 1 solely rely on thy assist- 
ance. 

Lord, since these woful wars began, one, 
formerly mine intimate acquaintance, is 
now turned a stranger, yea, an enemy. 
Teach me how to behave myself towards 
him. Must the new foe quite jostle out 
the old friend? May l not with him con- 
tinue some commerce of kindness? Though^ 
the amity be broken on bis side, may 'hot* 
I preserve my counter-part entire ? Yet 
how can I be kind to him, without being 


* James iii. 6. 
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cruel to myself and thy cause. O guide 
my shaking hand, to draw so small a line 
straight; or rather, because 1 know not 
how to carry myself towards him in this 
controversy, even b^pleased to take away 
the subject of the question, and speedily to 
reconcile these unnatural differences. ' 

* tiord, thy servants are now praying in 
the church, and I am here staying at home, 
detained by necessary occasions, such as 
are not of my seeking but of thy sending ; 
my care could not prevent them, my power 
could not remove them. Wkerefqjre, though 
I cannot gt> to Church, there to sit down 
at tabic with the rest of thy guests, be 
pleased, Lord, to send me of their mekt 
hither, and feed my soul with holy 
thoughts. Eidad and Medad*, though 
staying still in the camp (no doubt on just 
cause), yet prophesied as well as the other 
elders. Though they went not out to the 
Spirit, the Spirit came home to 'them. 
Thus never any dutiful child lost his legacy 
for being absent at the making of his 
father's will, if at the same time lie were 
employed about his Fatherls business. 
This comforts me, I am with thy congre . 
gation, because I would be with it. 

Lord, when young I have almost quar- 
relled with that petition in our liturgy, 
Give peace in our time , O Lord ; needless 
to wish for light at noon-day ; for then 
peace was so plentiful, no fear of famine, 
but suspicion of a surfeit thereof. And yet 
how many good comments was this prayer 
then capable of? Give peace , that is, con- 
tinue and preserve it. Give peace , that is, 
give us hearts worthy of it, and thankful 
for it. In our time, that is, all our time ; 
for there is more besides a fair morning 
required to make a fair day. Novt I see 
the mother had more wisdom than her son. 
The Church knew better than I how to 
pray. Now I am better informed of the 
necessity of that petition. Yea, I have need 
to cry, Give, give peace in our time, O 
Lord. 


Lord, unruly soldiers command poor 
people fo open them tbeir doors, otherwise 
threatening to break in. But if those in 


Hie bouse knew tbeir own strength, it 
were easy to keep them out, seeing the 
dpprs ate threatening proof, and it is not 
of their oaths cin blow the 
llj p fa i'd^en. Yet silly souls being affrighted, 
obey, and betray themselves to tbeir 


violence. Thus Man serves me, or rather 
thus I serve myself. When I cannot be 
forced, I am fooled out of my integrity. 
He cannot constrain, if I do not consent. 
If I do but keep possession, all the posse 
of hell cannot violently eject me: bufr 1 
toward ly snrrender to his summons. Thus 
there needs no more to my undoing but 
myself. • 

Lord, when I am to travel, T* never use 
to provide myself till the very time ; partly 
out of laziness, loath to be troubled till 
needs I must ; partly ont of pride, as pre- 
suming all tfecessaries for my journey will 
wait upon me at the insteht.* (Some say 
this is a scholar’s^fashion, and it <t*ems by 
following it, I hope to approve myself to 
be one). However, it often comes to pass 
that my journey is finally stopped, through 
the narrowness of the time to provide for 
it. Grant, Lord, that my confessed im- 
providence in temporal, may make me sus- 
pect «ny providence in spiritual matters. 
Solomon saith t, c< Man goeth to his long 
home. 1 * Short preparation witl not fit so 
long a journey. O let me not put it off to 
the last, to have my oil to buy J, when 1 
am to burn it. But let me so dispoqg of 
myself, that when I am to die, I may have 
nothing to do but to die. 

Lord, when in any writihg I hav^ occa- 
sion to insert these passages, God willing, 
God lending me life, &c. I observe, Lord, 
that I can scarce hold my handArom en- 
circling these words in a parenthesis, as if 
they were not essential to the sentence, 
but may as well be left out, as ptyt in. 
Whereas, indeed, without them all the rest 
is nothing ; wherefore hereafter I will write 
those words fully and fairly, without any 
inclosure about them. Let critics censure 
it for bad grammar, I am sure it is good 
divinity. 

Lord, be pleased to shake my clay cot- 
tage, before thou throwejt it down* May 
it totter awhile, before itflotli tumble. Let 
me be summoned, before i am surprised. 
Deliver me from sudden death. Not from 
sudden death, in respect of itself, for I care 
not bow short my passage J^e, so it be safe. 
Never any weary traveller complained that 
he came too soon to his journey's end. Bet 
let it not be sudden in respect of me. Make 
me always ready to receive death. Thus 
no guest comes unawares to him, who 
keeps a constant table. 


t Eccles. xii. 5. J Matt. xxv. 10. 


* Nom. xi, gfi. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Woi'ks of the Rev. Daniel Wa- his death, by Mr. Joseph Clarke, con- 


terland, JD.D. fbrmerly Master 
J>f Magdalene College , Cam- 

bridge, £ anon oj Windsor, and 
Archdeacon of . Middlesex ; now 
first ovllected and arranged . To 

which m prefixed, a Review of the 
Authors Life and Writings , by 
William Van Mildert, D.D. Lord 
* Bishop mf Han doff. Bvo, Vol. 1. 
Parti. 360pp. Oxford. 1023. 

We lose*ho*time in calling the at- 
fentiodfof our reader^ to this impor- 
tant publication. u Few names re- 
corded in the annals of the Church 
of England, stand so high in the 
estinuilfbn of its most sound and in- 
telligent members, as that of Dr. 
Water! and.” Upwards of eighty 
years have now elapsed since his 
death, and although his works have 
•been continually studied and quoted 
by divines of the highest character, 
n/J complete collection of his wri- 
tings lias hitherto been made. This, 
.however, is at length accomplished, 
in a # manner which reflects great 
credit on the delegates of the Ox- 
ford Press ; and the value of the 
publication is much increased by a 
preliminary essay on the life aud 
writings of Waterland, from the pen 
of the Bishop of Llandaff. 

The arrangement adopted in this 
edition is ttiui? described by the 
Right Reverend and learned editor. 

u The five first volumes comprise the 
whole of Waterland’s controversial and 
didactic writings in vindication of the doc- 
trine of the r Erinity, and his incidental 
controversies Rising out of them ; distri- 
buted, as nearly as circumstances would 
permit, in the order in which they were 
published. The sixth volume contains 
chiefly those which werw.written in defence 
of Christianity against deistical writers, 
with two or three short miscellaneous 
tracts, not sufficient to form a separate 
class. The seventh volume relates to the 
Eucharist only. The eighth comprises his 
Charges and Occasional Sermons. These 
eight voluiqps include all which the author 
himself published. The ninth contains all 
which were published immediately after 
REMBJtB&ANCBB, No. 60. 


formably with Dr. Waterland’s own direc- 
tions ; and the remaining volume, such of 
those which have siote fallen linto the 
hands of the present editor as, .it was 
thought, might be acceptable to the public, 
and not tend to diminish tlje author's re* • 
potation.” 

The “ Review of Hie Author’s 
Life and Writings,” prefixed to this 
edition, is divided into nine sections; 
Tlie first of these contains an ac- 
count of the vuiious .sources from 
which the biographical materials 
have been derived. The second 
gives a general history of i)r. Wa- 
ter laud’s academical life to the year 
172b. The biogiaphicai part of the 
narrative u then suspended, for the 
sake of giving a connected view of 
his controversial writings. This 
subject is pursued in the six fol- 
lowing sections ; and in the last, the 
biography is resumed and finished. 
Every part of this Review is replete 
with interest aud instruction to the 
theological student, but the third 
section is that, which appears, in 
our estimation, to throw the most 
important light on the history of the 
Church of England. The state of 
the Trinitarian Controversy, after 
the death of Bishop Bull, is per- 
haps but little understood ; nor can 
we easily point out a hook in which 
a fair and full and luminous account 
of it can be found. Dr.W. Berriman’s 
“ Historical Account*' is indeed ad- 
mirable, and, for general use, suffi- 
ciently copious to the time of the 
Reformation ; but it scarcely touches 
the period of which we are speaking. 
The Review now before us supplies 
this gr#at deficiency. In the early 
part of the third section we have an 
accurate description of the course 
of argument pursued by Bishop 
Bull, and of the controversy betwe' 
South and Sherlock* Having ' 
prepared the way for the int** 
tion of Dr. Waterland, InV 
ship* proceeds, in the * m # 
passage, to relate tin * *• 
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of Dr. Walerlaml'a first great effort 
hi vindication of Christian truth. 

“ The beat view, perhaps, that can be 
taken of Dr. Waterkwd’s laboms ; will be 
to recan.)- them as a continuation of those 
of Br'abp Bull. Tins Prelate died in 1709 ; 
and his 1 last controversial treatise on our 
Ifni’s Divinity was published in 1703. 
Wuterland's first publication on the same 
subject appeared in 1719. This brings 
them nearly into contact with each other. 
Wiiterland, however, is^iot to bo consi- 
dered as precisely ‘ occupying fjte same 
giound, or^ngaged in the same personal 
warfare as his venerable predecessor. 
Bishop Bull had completely vanquished 
the opponents of his day ; and so far the 
combat wan at an end. But scarcely had 
Ins career terminated, when fresh giound 
was entered upon by au opponent of far 
mole imposing character, and of much 
greater consideration, than anj or even all 
of those whom the learned Prelate 

of St. David’s had maintained so good a 
warfare. 

** In the year 1712, Dr. Clarke pub- 
lished his Scripture-Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. Tins was the commencement of a 
new aura in polemic*. Di. Clarke was a 
man o! fur too great impoit.mce, from the 
strong Ih of his understanding, the depth 
of his Lnov lc Igc, and tiio extent of his 
learning, to content himself with ictailing 
trite iugiimenti ah cad y advanced anti re- 
iterated by the Anti-Trinitarian* of the 
day. Indeed he disclaimed the character 
of au Anti-Trini tar inn ; and appears to 
have been firmly persuaded, that the doc- 
trine of the Tiuuly vva^ a true Scripture- 
doctrine. His laboms were directed en- 
tirely to the proof of this doctrine, in the 
sense in which he himself embraced it, and 
which he laboured to prove was the sense 
both of Sc lip true and of the Church of 
England. He stands distinguished, there- 
fore, from such writers as Biddle, Firnain, 
Clendon, Emlyn, and Whiston, in many 
prominent features of the doctrine he ad- 
vanced; and consequently, the controversy 
with him assumed a very different aspect 
from that in which Bishop Bultfiad been 
engaged. 

41 The professed design of Dr. Clarke’s 
book was indisputably good, A full and 
digested collection of all the texts relating 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, with a cri- 
tieal vnt?rpretation cf them, was a deside- 
in theology, and could hardly fail to 
be of advantage to the biblical student. 
t ,lt served also to call off the attention of 
those i/ybo had hitherto chiefly derived 
their notions of the subject from teaphers 


who rested more upon metaphysics, Ofah 
upon the pure word of Ood ; and to bring 
tiie whole matter of dispute into a train cf 
more legitimate discission. 

44 Dr. Clarke, however, in this under- 
taking, set out upon a latitudinarian prr i- 
ciple, which did not augur vc4y favourably 
of the purpose which it might be intended 
to serve. With reference to the* Liturgy 
of tiie Church of England, anc^to public 
formularies of faith in general, ne assumed 
it as a maxim, ( That every person may 
reasonably agree to such forms, whenever 
he can in any sense at all reconcile Ihem 
with Scripture V He also virtually, if not 
expressly, disclaimed the oatln.rity of ttio 
primitive Christian writers, as expositor.* 
of the doctriues ¥b question ; desiring it 
to be understood, that he did not cite 
their works ‘ as proofs of any of the pro- 
positions, bnt as illustrations only more- 
over, that his purpose in citing flfiem was 
oftentimes to point out their inconsistency 
with the doctrine they professed to kold, 
and thus 4 to shew how naturally truth 
sometimes pievails by its own native 
clearness and evidence, even against the 
strongest and most settled prejudices f** 
These were suspicious declarations, and 
would naturally lead to an expectation, 
that the author might find occasion, in the 
comae of libs work, to exemplify his prin- 
ciples in a way not quite? conformable 
either with the sentiments of the piiiiiitive 
defenders of the faith, or with those of the 
Church in which he was himself an accre- 
dited teacher/’ P. 44. 

Dr. Clarke’s book excited much 
dissatisfaction, and was soon op- 
posed by writers of celebrity. Well#, 
Nelson, Welshman, , Pot ter and 
Mayo, entered the lists against him ; 
and his main positions were so suc- 
cessfully refuted, that “ any further 
notice of them might have been 
deemed almost superfluous/ 9 At 
this period of the Controversy, 
however. Dr. Water! and was in- 
duced to take the field; and the 
circumstances which led to his 
doing so are briefly stated in the 
Preface to his Vindication of Christ’s 
Divinity, published in the year 1719. 

4 4 To give an extended analysis of this 
important work/* continues the Bishop, 
44 would occupy too large a portion of 
these pages. The texts compared, and 

* 44 Introduce p, xxi. 1st Edit/* 
t 44 Ibid pp- xvii. xitf ii/’ 
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tlie Queries grounded upon a comparison 
of them, are arranged under distinct 
(leads, so as to exhibit, in striking contrast, 
the system maintained by Dr. Clarke, aud 
that which has generally been received as 
tfce standard of the Catholic Faith. The 
Queries area so clearly and uuequivocally 
drawn up, that they seem almost to sug. 
gest tbei*own answers, and scarcely admit 
of a diversity of solution ” 

^ The main points labonrc J throughout 
this Vindication, arc those which lie at the 
root of the controversy. The Arian dis- 
tinction beftveen an absolute and a relative 
Deity, is proved to have no#foundation in 
Scripture. • It as shewn, that, in the sacred 
writing there is no ambiguity in the term 
God ’ f no difference between Goo and the 
Supreme Gon; — that if the Son be not 
God in the full Scripture-notion of God, lie 
cannot truly be called God ; and if be be 
so, lie nfflst be one with the Father, since 
else there would be more Gods than one j 
— ttyt the divine attributes, omniscience, 
ubiquity, and eternity, and also the divine 
powers, and divine worship ascribed to 
both Father and &on, cannot reasonably be 
•understood as beating a different meaning, 
when referred to the one or.tiic other, but 
mffet be substantially the same iu both ; — 
that there is no medium between being 
essentially Cod, and being a creature , ; — 
that though tlit subth dinalion of the Son 
to tht Father, in some sense, may he 
proved liom many texts of Scripture, yet 
there is no plain text to be found that dis- 
proves his eternity , or his consubdauiiality 
with the Fatiiei ; — and that when it is as- 
serted, m opposition to this (loci line, that 
tlierff is no distinction between being and 
person , arc! no medium between Triilmsm 
and Sabeiliunist^, tjpj question becomes no 
longer a scriptural , but a metaphysical in- 
quiry, from wliicli no certain or satisfac- 
tory Conclusions can, be drawn. In addi- 
tion to these considerations, the ‘J3d 
Query places in a strong point of view the 
perplexities amjL inconsistencies of the 
Arian hypothesi^ The remaining Queries 
have more especial reference to Dr. 
Clarke's treatment of the Nicene and Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, and of our Church Liturgy ; 
and the treatise concludes with cautions a3 
to the dauger oP trusting to private judg- 
ment, rather than to Scripture, reason, 
and antiquity.” P. 59. 

«* This commencement of Dr. Water- 
land’s labours brought him into high esti- 
mation. It manifested a vigorous under- 
standing, acu^p discernment, laborious re- 
search, a clear conception even of the most 
intricate points, and a complete mastery' 
of his whole subject. It obtained for him 


general confidence- as a fit leader in the 
cause he had undertaken ; apd notwfth- t 
standing the acknowledged ability of many 
who had already entered the lists on the ^ 
same side, it seemefl as if all were now » 
willing to transfer to Mm its el'pe/ direc* *** 
tion.” P. Cl. 

• In the course of the same section# 
we have an exact account of Dr. ^ 
Waterland’s Second in id Third Vin- 
dication of our Lord’s Divinity ; the 
one occasion cH by a reply of Mr. 
Jackson, under the assumed title oT 
a country clergyman, the other by 
* Observations/’ anonymously pub- 
lished by Dr. Clarke. The second 
vindication is characterised as a. 

“ work in which the whole fbice of 
our author's great intellectual pow- 
ers, *aud of his extensive and pro- 
found erudition, appears to have 
been collected, for the purpose of 
overwhelming his adverciries by one 
decisive effort. Scarcely could it. 
be believed, were not the fact 
avouched by his personal friend Mr. 
Seed, that a production, full of 
so much learning jaml research, was 
in two months finished and sent to 
lire press.*' 

The case of Arian Subscription : 
the celebrated Sermons on our 
Lord’s Divinity, the History of the 
Athsuiasian Creed, vJid line Impor- 
tance of the TriniF , ore also com- 
prised i.i the third Mvilon. These 
works aie inoai truly described, not 
merely as polemical trm ts, but as 
theological performances of the 
highest, class, which clear up many 
difficult questions, and arc admi- 
rably adapted for the general in- 
struction of students iu divinity. 
Nothing can be more neat and per- 
spicuous than the Bishop's analysis 
of the Critical History oi* the Atha- 
nasian Creed, page 106 — III. That 
admirable production is, indeed, 
well worthy of the pains which have A 
here been bestowed, upon ij by sw 
eminent an hand, /it is a perf^ 
specimen of historical investiga^, 
and of -sound and cautious 
lion; and exhibits Dr. Wat 4 
talents to great advantage 
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light# we believe, it has been re- 
garded by- all competent judges, ex- 
cepting the late Dr. Napleton ; who, 
in his 64 Advice to«a Young Clergy- 
man,”, has said , that Waterland’s 
History of the Athanasian Creed is 
for beneath himself.*’ It is asto- 
wishing that a man of real learning, 
as Dr. N. unquestionably was, who 
has written on grave subjects with 
judgment and accuracy, could have 
buffered such an assertion to escape 
his pen. c The Advice to a Young 
Clergyman was for many years ex- 
tremely popular, and has still an ex- 
tensive circulation among candi- 
dates for orders. It may, there- 
fore, have impressed many students 
with a very mistaken notion of Dr. 
Waterland’s History of the Atiiana- 
sian Creed, and discouraged them 
from examining the most complete 
and satisfactory treatise that has 
ever been produced on this impor- 
tant subject. 

For about ten years of his labo- 
rious life (from 1124 to 1734) Dr. 
Waterland ceased to take a promi- 
nent part in the Trinitarian contro- 
versy. During this interval lie 
seems to have been much engaged 
in parochial duties. His attention,, 
also, was doubtless much engrossed 
by those topics, which he has dis- 
cussed with such eminent success in 
his three first charges to the clergy 
of Middlesex*. In the year 1734, 
however, he again came forward as 
the chauipiou of the Catholic faith, 
and published one of his largest 
and most valuable productions, en- 
titled the “ Importance of the Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity asserted 
in reply to some late pamphlets.’* 

c 

“ This work, however, must not be re- 
garded merely as au answer to an obscure, 
anonymous pamphlet, or even to any con- 
siderable number of such pamphlets which 

— — 

^ r * wa ^* appointed Archdeacon 
4f by Bishop Gibson, in 1727, 

Ills fir&Charge was delivered and printed 
173* His second in 1732, 'fhe third 
oampHaes the substance of two Charges, 
'W »med in 1734 and 1735/’ 
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might then be in circulation ; but as a dm* 
passionate, and well-digested treatise, on 
a subject at all times momentous in tbcj 
highest degree, and more especially called 
for, when writers 6f high name and reputa- 
tion were found to incline towards th$£ 
laxity of principle, which, Scarcely ac- 
knowledging the obligation of contending 
even for the most essential and fitndamen- 
tal Articles of Faith, seemed to encourage 
a general indifference to religious truth. 
Bishop Bull had already encountered cer- 
tain works of this tendency, in his Judg* 
nnvnt of the Catholic Church. * His 
course of argument, however, led him to 
confine his observations chfcdlyeto the sen- 
timents of the A nte-JSicene Father^ which 
had been most Unjustly represented by 
Episcophis and others. Dr. WVs purpose 
was more comprehensive. The persons, 
he observes, who deny the importance of 
the doctrine, aie reducible to thflee kinds; 
such as disbelieve the doctrine itself ; such 
as are in some suspense about it ; crouch 
as really assent to it, as true doctrine. 
They who disbelieve the doctrine, will 
join others in decry ingots importance, 
from motives of policy ; as a surer, tliotigtf" 
slower method of attaining their object ; 

* less shocking, and more insinuating/. 
They who are only sceptical as to the doc- 
trine, and regard it as a matter of uncer- 
tainty t not yet satisfactorily proved, wilf 
naturally contend that no stress oftght to 
be laid upon it. But they who believe the 
truth of the doctrine, and yet demur to 
its importance , arc the persons whom this 
treatise is intended to convince, or to re- 
fute : persons, who make the truth and 
the importance of the doctrine twtt dis- 
tinct questions ; with a design, as it ap- 
pears, either of reconciling parties who 
differ essentially in their opinions on the 
points in dispute, or of bringing them to 
a mutual neutrality in maintaining those 
opinions, whatever may he their disagree- 
ment or contrariety. 

u There are certain general principles, 
however, principles clearfond indisputable, 
which are entirely at variance with the 
notions of these respective parties, and 
particularly with the last of them. Some 
♦Scrip tiiTe-doclrines are evidently of great- 
er importance than others, from the re- 
lation or connection they bear to prac* 
tice , to worship , and to the whole economy 
of man’s salvation . Hence some are called 
essential, fundamental ; others, nonces sen* 
tial , non fundamental. Some, more than 
others, affect the very vitals of Ghris- 

* See his Preface to the Judicium 
j Eccksia Catholic#* • 
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* Vanity ; and judging from the nature and introduces them, to give point to hi* jests 


reason of the thing, and from the analogy 
| of faith, it will, in general, be easy to dis- 
tinguish what doctrines are thus important, 
and what are not so. In slighter matters, 
•Christians are to bear with one another, 
and too^ tc#Imzard the peace of the Church 
by unnecessary contests. In weightier 
matter*, the desire of peace must give way 
to the higher interests of truth and charity , 
to the honour of God, and the eternal wel- 
fare of mankind. 

“ Having farther observed, in his intro- 
luetion, mat the arguments of those who 
|uestion the importance oi^thc Trinity rest 
ipon thr#e main suppositions, viz. that the 
loctfine is not clear enough to he insisted 
ipon as a fundamental, or that it is merely 
pecufalive , and not so practical as to be 
mportaq), or that it is not sufficiently in- 
isted upon in Scripture , as of necessity 
o salfttion ; — our author pioceeds to a 
fishnet consideration of these several 
x^nts, and in the course of the three fust 
dmpters establishes the contrary positions, 
ly a series of close, aigumentative reason- 
ng, and witfo^n variety of happy illustia- 
ion/' P. 113. 

• The analysis of the same work is 
pursued through twelve succeeding 
pages, and forms the termination of 
ihe third section of the Review. 

The fourth section describes cer- 
tain incidental controversies arising 
out of the preceding; and the fifth* 
gives a view of Waterland’s writings 
in defence of Christianity against 
Mists. His principal work of this 
kind is entitled “ Scripture Vindi- 
cated/' It^vaS published in three 
parts, and was written in answerto 
Tindal's notorious book, Christi- 
anity as old as ike Creation . It was 
Tin dal’s object in this performance 
to “ vilify the Holy Scriptures," 
and to “ magnify the law~of nature.” 
Dr.Waterland's design extended only 
to the part relating to the Scriptures. 
It was, in his own language, “ to 
rescue the tfard of God from mis. 
representation and censure, from the 
reproaches and blasphemies of fool- 
ish men. * 

t 

u The texts of Scripture which Dr. W, 
undertakes |o vindicate against this un- 
principled scoffer are limited to the Old 
Testament^ only ; and they are arranged, 
not in the desultory way in which Tiiadal 


and sarcasms; but as they stand in holy 
writ, so as to form a regular series of e^gp 
pository illustrations. This first part ex* 
tends 'no farther th^n to the* end of 
book of Genesis. 1 ' P. 167. ' , \ 

The sixth section comprises’* an 
admirable account of Dr. Water- 
land’s controversial writings ou- 
tlie Eucharist. The circumstances 
which led him to publish his senti- 
ment# on this subject ^re clearly 
stated; after which we have an ela- 
* borate analysis of the work itself. 
(Page 218 to 244). The main de- 
sign of ibis treatise was to guard 
the doctrine of the Sacrament against 
a superstitious abuse of it, on the 
onp hand, ami against profane neg- 
lect of it, on the other. The subject 
was of vast importance, and of 
much difficulty ; involving many in- 
tricate points, which none but a 
writer of great caution, judgment, 
and erudition, could be competent 
to discuss. It need baldly be said 
that Dr. Waterland acquitted him- 
self on this occasion with his usual 
ability ; nor has his biographer been 
lest: happy in giving a comprehen- 
sive view of this profound and mas- 
terl^disquisition. 

Our attention is next called to the 
charges and occasional sermons 
printed during the author’s life. 
Eight of his charges are extant : 
two in vindication of Christianity 
against the Deists: two, compressed 
into one discourse, on Fundamen- 
tals; one, on the doctrinal use of 
the Sacraments; three on special 
points relating to the Eucharist. 
The two first may be considered us 
supplemental to his Scripture Vin- 
dicated ; the three last as further 
illustrative of his review of the Eu- 
charist. These are distinguished 
by the same sagacity and vigo 1 
the same force of aagumentj * 
same exact disc^mnation, v 
are the general characterise 
Dr. Water land’s composition' 
involve some matters in 
differed from other aj » 
vines; but it will ** ge v 
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lowed , '* says the Bishop, “ that they 
' arc in every respect worthy of his 
? f 1 distinguished reputation." 

** *The eighth sectioh comprises the 
history of Dr. Waterland s posthu- 
mous works. These consist of some 
etteeflent sermons published under 
the direction ofhis confidential friend 
. *Mr. Joseph Clarke. Two tracts 
were also selected for publication 
by Mr. Clarke, one on justification, 
and one onjnfant Communioif/The 
sermons appear to have been writ- 
ten for parochial instruction, and in 
this point of view add much to the 
author’s reputation, “ as shewing 
not only the versatility of his ta- 
lents, but his sincere and ardent de- 
sire to apply them to the substyn- 
' tial benefit of those who were com- 
mitted to his charge.** 

, lt It is seldom, indeed, that the charac- 
teristic excellencies of the polemic and the 
pastor have been so successfully united in 
the same writer. To this, his remarkable 
perspicuity, in thought and in expression, 
greatly contributed. Even on the most 
abstruse subjects hifc meaning can hardly be 
misunderstood ; while to such as arc more 
level to ordinary capacities, he continually 
gives additional interest and importance, 
by laying open the grounds and reasons on 
which they rest. Hence, we find occa- 
sionally, even in the plainest of these dis- 
courses, questions of considerable difficulty 
very satisfactorily elucidated, and applied 
in the manner best calculated to make im- 
pressions upon understandings unaccus- 
tomed to such investigations. 

“ It is another great excellence in these 
sermons, that the author, in treating of 
Christian duties and the great practical 
concerns of life, carefully avoids giving 
encouragement, on the one hand, to any 
laxity of principle, or, on the other hand, 
to excessive rigour and austerity. We find 
him uniformly insisting upon Uiejitll extent 
of moral obligation, and the necessity of 
entire and unreserved obedience to the 
Divine will j yet never straiuing any point 
of duty to an impracticable extent, nor af- 
fordiug countenance to those visionary no- 
tidus ofipprfectioiOr fantastic schemes of 
life, which owe the% origin, rather to the 
TOjttlfctjngs of imagination and the way- 
wardness of spiritual pride, than to sober 
* and solid reasonings grounded upoh Scrip- 
ture-troth, Many of the subjects chosen 
by him are Such as require considerable 


rare and circumspection in the application * 
of them ; such as may either lead to subtle 
and dangerous casuistry in the hands of de- jj 
signing men, or to doubts and perplexities 
in the minds of the undiscefning. Seldom, 
perhaps, does Dr. Watorland appear to* 
more advantage, than in unravPliiyg diffi* 
gullies of this kind, and removing stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of truth, piety, or 
virtue." P. 282. # . 

The biographical narrative is re- 
sumed and concluded in tjie nintl* 
section. In this part the Bishop has 
introduced some valuable remarks 
on the style of Waterlafld, and on 
the spirit and tendency of his "Writ- 
ings. Many of these observations 
we should gladly extract: but 
enough has been already produced 
to answer the purpose we hive in 
view; enough, we should hope, to 
encourage our readers to form* a 
more intimate acquaintance with 
Waterland and liis bio^apher. 

It will easily be perceived that wc * 
consider the publication of Water- 
laud’s works as an important acces- 
sion to English Theology. The 
Review prefixed to the, writings of * 
this great divine is indeed a mas- 
terly production; the result of ex- 
tensive reading, and of profound 
and accurate meditation. It is not 
merely the biography of an indivi- 
dual, or au introduction to Jiis 
works : but it presents a compre- 
hensive view of the arguments main- 
tained by Waterland, and his prin- 
cipal opponents, upon all the topics 
which he discussed* It fills up a 
chasm in the history of the Trinita- ^ 
rian controversy ; and is admirably 
calculated to guide tnd facilitate 
the student’s course tnrougli some 
of the most intricate departments of 
theological inquiry. 

In another respecj, also, the 
Bishop of Llandaff has rendered an 
essential service to the Church by 
this publication. He has exhibited 
the character of a Christian contro- 
versialist in the true light; and has 
clearly shewn that they who are en* 
gaged in u contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints," ate 



%*ot always persecntSfllKw. 

Christian truth, indeed, haS'OTtfb 
| been maintained with an unchris- 
tian temper, and from motives pure- 
ly temporal ; but nothing can be 
fyore ab^ird than to deprecate the 
study 6f polemical divinity, and to 
look with a contemptuous eye on 
£uch characters as Bull and Water- 
land, under an impression that con- 
troversy is in itself repugnant to the 
spirit of i the Gospel. The fact is, 
that we are indebted to conti ovei- 
sial writ jrs for some of the noblest 
v protections of theology in nil ages 
of the church. The Scriptures them- 
selves are in many parts strictly po- 
» lcmit<w. -The first preachers of the 
Gospel were engaged in perpetual 
warfare, not only with philosophical 
Gentiles and stubborn Jews, but 
with heretical Christians; — with 
men, who admitted the divine autho- 

# rity of ilev^hUpm, but either re- 
jected or perverted some of its es- 
sential doctrines. From their time 
to the present hour, controversy has 
been maintained by men no less dis- 

* finguished ibr piety, than for acute- 
ness^and erudition; such as, Justin, 
Tertidlian, Clement of Alexandria, 

J mucus, Origen, Cyprian, Gregory < 
Nazienzen, Augustin, Jerome, Cyril, 
and Athanasius. In later limes the 
labours of Luther, Melancthon, and 
Hooker* of Stillingfieet and Leslie; 
of Bull, Walerknd, and Horsley, 
will occur to every one's recollec- 
tion. Who can doubt that the con- 


ynifPUqttrland. 

speared that th^ orthodox \v«f C too 
weak and illiterate to default their) 
own tenets : and it would soon 
been inferred by*a great majority o, 
the world that Religion Was an im- 
posture, and the Scriptures* utterly 
destitute of divine authority. •IluJ 
it was otherwise^ ordained. The 
Providence of Almighty God, bring- 
ing good out of evil, and rendering 
the perversity of mankind subser- 
vienPtw bis gracious purposes, has 
permitted heresies to abound, not 
that his Holy Word might be cor- 
rupted, or its influence diminished, 
but that an ample field of discipline 
and exertion might be presented to 
his faithful servants. lie has thus 
called forth their ynergics, proved 
their fidelity, and made them instru- 
mental to the gloiy of his name. 
Whatevei evils, therefore, may have 
arisen from controversies in Reli- 
gion, it is quit 4 ' tlear that polemical 
writers of die higher class have ren- 
dered the most substantial and per- 
manent services to the cause of 
truth. They will never cease to in- 
struct and edify mankind, and to as- 
sist those who may hereafter be in- 
volved in similar contentions. 

Surh has ever been our feeling on 
the subject of religious controversy, 
and we are much confirmed in these 
sentiments by the book before us.Wa- 
terhi nd there apj tears not as a fiery po- 
lemic, anxious only to obtain victory, 
and intolerant of every opinion that 
differed from his own — but ns a sin- 



4roversial writings of such men as 
rifcse have mainly contributed, under 
Providence, ta the preservation 
sound Religi#i ? The general evi- 
dences of Christianity, and the 
Seri *.ural proof of each distinct ar- 
ticle, have been discussed by them 
with the greatest accuracy ; and are 
consequently much better under- 
stood than if they had never been 
called in question. But the case 
would Save been very different if 
every infidel and heretic had been 
permitted ti exert his ingenuity in 
distorting; the Scriptures without re- 
straint, It would then have ap- 


cere, devout, and temperate investi- 
gator of Christian truth, and as the 
firm advocate of every point w hich 
he deemed essential to its integrity. 
His uncommon vigour of mind never 
betrayed liim into arrogance orpre^ 
sumption His learning never mad#* 
him vain nor was he intoxicated 
by the success of his efforts, or by 
the deference which^as paid to bte 
character and tale®. Huf oppe 
nents were men of great suf/fi 
and erudition, and sometiftc* 
veigheu against Vm with inw^ 
verity : but they could neit' , 4 

his temper, nor lead him r • 
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a(n object of discussion, 
hole it may with truth be af- 
that the character of a«£on- 
i‘ji>versial divine hajfenever appeared 
/tso greater advantage than ia the 
person of Dr. Waterland. 

.*{ ft seems,, indeed, scarcely possible 
that any reader of solid understanding, not 
warped by prejudice, or attached to error 
*6y some unworthy motive, should rise front 
a careful and attentive perusal of his writ- 
ings, without feeling himself more strongly 
rooted in tkg faith, belter able hf vindi- 
cate its truth, and more internally satisfied 
in adhering to it as the guide of life” 


Rev. Daniel Wo?** 1 '*" 
"On 


[' [Diic*, 


by i spirit of opposition ; and what . * 
effect personal vanity,iqve of popu~. 
larity, and impatience of ecclesias- J 
tical control, when interfering with 
favourite notions of present utility, 
will too often produce on npnds that 
have more of zeal than of sound 
knowledge and discretion, Wi? wish 
to say nothing unreasonably harsh ; 
but when a small portion of a large bo- 
dy’of men will arrogate to themselves 
the exclusive title of the Evangelical 
Clergy, uud not only look down su- 
perciliously on their brethren, but 
really lay to their charge, without 
reserve, the guift of unfaithfulness 


A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St, Saviour’s , at the 
Visitation of tjie Hon . and Fen, 
Archdeacon De ' Grey, on Thurs- 
day, September 11, 1823. By 
Ai tkur H Kenney , D.D. Rector 
of St. Glare, ( Southwark .) Pub- 
lished at the Request of the Clergy 
assembled at the Visitation , 8vo, 
3(5 pp. Rivingtons. 1823. 


We are more than commonly anx- 
ious to bring this Sermon before 
our readers, if only on this single 
"round ; that, independent of its 
Jther merits, it contains an answer 
to the charge so often made, and 
so industriously circulated against 
j the present ministers of our Church, 

! that they do not preach the Gospel of 
; Christ. That among so many thou- * 
.sands there should^be individuals here 
'Viand there unimpressed themselves, 
Mand therefore little likely to iirfpresa 
Mothers with the saving truths of the 
1 Gospel, is no more than might have 
. been expected from the frailty of 
our common nature ; but that a ge- 
; neral charge against a whole body 
'[ould be built up on individual 
tqucncy ; and that this charge 
against the Clergy of our pure and 
^poMplical Church should find coun- 
< ^ofjif^heir own bre- 


It 



ny moral an o- 
day, for which 
ad a difficulty t in at*., 
1 we not know to what 


to the most awful trust, that cao be 
committed to man, it is 
for the friends of the Churcl^ to be 
on the alert, and to repe l that with 
just indignation, which they can re- 
fute with so much success. 

Let us look only to the sermon 
before us, which may be considered 
as conveying the sentiments, not of 
an individual only, but of the whoje 
body of Clergy before whom it was 
preached, and at whose request it 
was published. * 

What are the doctrines laid down 
therein as containing the substance 
of the Gospel of Christ 1 

u The fall of man ; original and actual 
sin ; man’s insufficiency to merit. Heaven 
by his own works— his inability, of himself 
to do any thing good and acceptable to 
God ; the atonement riYade'for the sins of 
all mankind, by the Lord Jesus Christ 
sacrificing himself upon the cross*, man’s 
justification through Faith, by the atone. - 
ment and merits of the Saviour ; the p*j,- 
sonality and divinity of that Saviour ; the 
personality and divinity t r the Holy Spi- 
rit; that Divine Spirit’s influences on man; 
and let me conclude this brief statement 
of leading Christian Doctjides, with that 
of the future resurrection of mankind, with 
their bodies, to the judgment seat of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whence the righteous 
Shall go to the happiness of Heaven, but * 
the unrighteous to the punishment of Hell." 
P. 7. c 

Now what we would ask, is want- 
ing in this summary, %at cm be 








